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PERIOD  XXXI. 


[Cent.  XVI.] 

REMARKABLE  FACTS,  EVENTS,  AND  DISCOVERIES. 


AD. 

1500  Maximilian  divides  the  empire  of  Germany  into  six  circles.  Brazil 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese.  Florida  discovered  by  John  Ca- 
hot,  an  Englishman.  Painting  in  chiaro  obscuro  discovered. 
1507  The  Portuguese  discover  Madagascar, 

1512  Maximilian  adds  four  more  circles  to  the  German  empire. 

1513  The  battle  of  Flodden,  in  which  James  IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  is 

killed,  with  the  flower  of  his  nobility. 

1515  The  first  Polyglot  Bible  printed  at  Alcala.  Navarre  annexed  to 

Castile  by  Ferdinand. 

1516  Algiers  seized  by  Barbarossa. 

1517  Martin  Luther  began  the  Reformation.  Egypt  conquered,  and  the 

kingdom  of  the  Mamelukes  overthrown  by  the  Turks. 

1518  New  Spain,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan  discovered. 

1521  Henry  VIII.,  for  his  writings  in  favour  of  Popery,  receives  the  title 

of  Defender  of  the  Faith  from  his  holiness. 

1522  Rhodes  taken  by  the  Turks.  The  first  voyage  round  the  world  per¬ 

formed  by  a  ship  of  Magellan’s  squadron. 

1526  The  inquisition  established  in  Portugal.  Lutheranism  established 

in  Germany. 

1527  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  the  imperial  army. 

1528  Popery  abolished  in  Sweden. 

1529  The  name  of  Protestant  takes  its  rise  from  the  reformed  protesting 

against  the  church  of  Rome,  at  the  diet  of  Spires  in  Germany. 

1530  Union  of  the  Protestants  at  Smalcald,  December  22d.  Secretary 

of  State  established  in  England. 

1532  The  Court  of  Session  instituted  in  Scotland. 

1533  Insurrection  of  the  Anabaptists  in  Westphalia. 

1534  The  Reformation  takes  place  in  England,  under  Henry  VIII.  Silk 

first  worn  by  the  clergy.  Barbarossa  seized  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis. 

1536  The  Reformation  introduced  into  Ireland.  The  Society  of  Jesus 
formed. 

1539  The  first  English  edition  of  the  Bible  authorised. 
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1540  The  variation  of  the  compass  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot.  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Jesuits  established,  September  27. 

1544  Good  lands  let  in  England  at  one  shilling  per  acre. 

1545  The  council  of  Trent  begins,  and  continues  18  years. 

1548  The  Reformation  gained  ground  in  Poland. 

1549  Lord  Lieutenants  of  counties  instituted  in  England. 

1552  Books  of  geography  and  astronomy  destroyed  in  England,  as  being 

infected  with  magic.  The  book  of  Common  Prayer  established 
in  England  by  act  of  Parliament. 

1553  Servetus,  a  French  physician,  first  broaches  the  circulation  of  the 

blood. 

1554  Astracan  conquered  by  the  Russians. 

1555  The  Russian  company  established  in  England. 

1558  Queen  Elizabeth  begins  her  reign. 

1560  The  Reformation  in  Scotland  completed  by  John  Knox. 

1561  Livonia  celled  to  Poland. 

1565  Revolt  of  the  Low  Countries.  Malta  attacked  by  the  Turks. 

1566  The  39  articles  of  the  church  of  England  established.  Lord  Darnley 

murdered. 

1568  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  imprisoned  in  England.  Liberty  of  exercis¬ 
ing  the  reformed  religion  granted  to  the  Low  Countries. 

1571  The  island  of  Cyprus  taken  by  the  Turks.  They  are  defeated  at 

Lepanto. 

1572  The  dreadful  massacre  of  Protestants  at  Paris. 

1576  The  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  authorised  in  France.  This 
toleration  followed  by  a  civil  war. 

1578  The  first  treaty  of  alliance  between  England  and  the  States  General, 

January  7tb. 

1579  The  Dutch  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  the  republic  of  "  ’nd 

begins.  English  East  India  company  incorporated.  Turkey 
company  incorporated. 

1580  Sir  Francis  Drake  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world.  Pa¬ 

rochial  registers  first  appointed  in  England.  The  kingdom  of 
Portugal  seized  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

1582  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  introduces  the  new  style  in  Italy. 

1587  Mary,  queen  of  Scots  beheaded  by  order  of  Elizabeth,  after  18  years 

imprisonment. 

1588  The  Spanish  armada  destroyed  by  Drake  and  other  English  admi¬ 

rals.  Paper  first  made  in  England,  at  Deptford,  Duelling  with 
small  swords  introduced  into  England. 

1589  Henry  of  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  succeeds  Charles  IX.  of  France. 

1590  Band  of  Pensioners  instituted  in  England.  Telescopes  invented  by 

Jansen,  a  spectacle  maker  in  Germany. 

1591  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  founded. 

1694  The  Jesuits  expelled  from  France. 

1698  The  edict  of  Nantes  passed  by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  tolerating  the 
Protestants. 


The  preceding  table  will  inform  the  reader  of  the  leading  events 
which  took  place  during  this  period,  the  history  of  which  will  be  fully 
detailed  in  the  lives  of  the  most  prominent  personages  which  follow ; 
it  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  add  any  further  introduction. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

TURKS,  PERSIANS,  &c. 

DRAGUT,  was  born  of  obscure  parents  at  a  village  of  Na- 
tolia,  opposite  the  isle  of  Rhodes.  At  an  early  age  he  showed 
art  attachment  to  the  business  of  warfare,  and  entered  when  he 
was  only  12  years  of  age  under  an  officer  of  artillery  in  the 
grand  signior’s  galley.  Here  he  became  expert  in  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  connected  with  his  station,  and  was  enabled  from  his  gains 
to  save  as  much  money  as  would  purchase  a  galley  of  his  own, 
with  which  he  made  several  successful  cruises.  The  skill  and 
prowess  which  he  exhibited  on  every  occasion  of  difficulty 
and  danger  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of  Barbarossa, 
the  admiral  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  who  in  a  short  time  raised 
him  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  twelve  galleys. 
With  this  force  he  did  incredible  mischief  on  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  till  he  was  attacked  by 
Giannetino  Doria  in  1548.  To  him  Dragut  was  forced  to 
surrender  prisoner.  Offers  to  a  great  amount  were  made 
as  a  ransom,  which  were  refused,  and  Dragut  suffered  a 
most  rigorous  confinement  for  four  years,  when  he  was  deli¬ 
vered  to  H.  Barbarossa,  who  reinstated  him  in  his  former  com¬ 
mand.  Dragut  now  looked  for  revenge ;  he  renewed  his 
ravages  with  augmented  fury,  and  in  1552  his  good  fortune 
prevailed  over  the  celebrated  Andrew  Doria,  from  whom  he 
took  several  ships,  sent  out  to  oppose  him.  On  the  death  of 
Barbarossa,  Dragut  succeeded  to  the  full  command  of  the  Bar¬ 
bary  corsairs,  with  which  he  performed  prodigies  of  valour. 
He  was  afterwards  unable,  by  his  utmost  efforts,  to  defend 
himself  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Mehodia,  which  he  had  seized, 
and  made  use  of  as  the  repository  of  his  treasures  and  stores, 
all  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  At  the  siege  of 
Malta  he  was  wounded  in  the  head  which  proved  fatal  to  him. 
In  history  Dragut  is  considered  rather  as  a  private  than  a 
regular  commander. 

ABDEMELEK,  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  was  dethroned 
by  his  nephew  Mahomet,  but  he  afterwards  defeated  Sebas¬ 
tian,  king  of  Portugal,  who  had  landed  in  Africa  to  support 
the  usurper.  The  two  African  monarchs  and  Sebastian  fell 
on  the  field,  in  1578.  __ 

SELIM  II.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  succeeded  his  father 
Solyman,  in  1566.  He  was  of  such  an  indolent  disposition, 
and  so  much  addicted  to  excess  in  wine,  that  he  acquired  the 
surname  of  Mest,  or  Drunkard ;  the  actions  of  his  reign  are 
those  of  his  viziers  and  generals.  Of  these  the  principal  was 
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the  capture  of  Cyprus,  then  belonging  to  the  Venetians,  which, 
after  a  vigorous  resistance,  was  reduced  in  1571.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers,  however,  who  had  combined  for  his  relief, 
gained  in  the  same  year  the  famous  naval  battle  of  Lepanto, 
which  almost  ruined  the  Turkish  marine.  Notwithstanding 
this  success,  the  Venetians  found  it  expedient  to  make  peace 
upon  unfavourable  terms  with  the  Turks  in  1574;  and  the 
Ottoman  aftairs  were  for  the  most  part  prosperous  during  the 
latter  years  of  Selim’s  reign.  Selim  died  of  an  apoplexy,  probably 
occasioned  by  intemperance,  in  1574,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 
He  is  represented  as  not  destitute  of  good  qualities,  and  espe¬ 
cially  as  being  of  a  more  merciful  nature  than  most  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors. 

AMURATH,  orMORAD  III.,  succeeded  his  father  sultan 
Selim  II.  in  1575,  commencing  his  reign  -with  causing  his  five 
brothers  to  be  strangled  in  his  presence.  His  reign  was  event¬ 
ful  in  military  transactions,  but  as  he  took  no  part  in  them,  he 
is  not  much  noticed  by  the  T urkish  historians.  Amurath  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  election  of  Stephen  Battori,  as  king  of  Poland  ; 
and  this  circumstance  favoured  his  own  designs  against  Persia. 
The  invasion  of  this  empire  by  the  Turks  began  in  1578,  and 
after  much  slaughter,  terminated  in  Amurath’s  possession  of 
Tauris,  and  three  contiguous  provinces  of  Persia.  The  Krim 
Tartars,  who  revolted  from  the  Turkish  dominion,  were  re¬ 
duced.  In  1590,  Amurath  being  at  peace  with  the  other 
powers  declared  war  against  the  emperor  of  Germany,  which 
was  the  cause  of  much  devastation  and  bloodshed ;  and  the 
Turks  triumphed  in  the  capture  of  the  important  town  of 
Raab,  in  Upper  Hungary.  During  this  war,  Amurath  died, 
in  January,  1596,  at  the  age  of  52.  Christian  authors  repre¬ 
sent  him  as  of  a  mild  disposition,  a  lover  of  justice,  zealous  in 
his  religion,  and  a  friend  to  temperance  and  order. 

ISHMAEL  II.,  sophy  of  Persia,  succeeded  Hames  in  1575. 
He  was  a  bloody  prince,  and  murdered  eight  of  his  brothers. 
He  was  poisoned  in  1579  by  his  sister,  out  of  zeal  for  the  Turk¬ 
ish  religion,  Ishmael  being  of  a  sect  considered  heretical  by  the 
other  Mahometans. 

SQCINIOS,  an  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  who  sent  an  embassy 
to  pope  Paul  V.,  and  for  some  time  established  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  Abyssinia. 

SULTAN  AKBAR,  or  AKBER  SULTAN,  the  sixth  of 
the  descendants  of  Timur  Bek,  or  Tamerlane,  who  reigned  in 
Hindoostan  under  the  appellation  of  the  Moguls,  was  born  in 
1542,  and.  succeeded  his  father  Hemaiun  in  1556.  He  was 
proclaimed  emperor  at  Cabanor  in  the  province  of  Lahore, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Jibal  O’din,  q.  d.  the  aggrandizer  of 
religion.  Having  overthrown  the  Patans  and  taken  possession 
of  Delhi,  he  was  inaugurated  in  that  city,  and  assumed  the 
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government  which  had  first  been  administered  by  his  tutor, 
Beyrarn  Khan.  He  then  made  himself  master  of  the  strong 
fortress  of  Chitor,  after  a  severe  engagement  with  a  rebel  chief, 
and  quelled  other  insurrections  ;  and  having  obtained  an  in¬ 
terval  of  tranquillity,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  barefoot  to  Azrum, 
at  the  distance  of  200  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
tomb  of  Haji  Mondi,  and  of  obtaining  children  by  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  this  saint.  During  his  abode  at  Fettipur,  or  at  his 
return,  he  was  informed  of  a  rebellion  at  Puzerat,  which  has¬ 
tened  his  march  to  this  province ;  and  having  subdued  the 
rebels,  reduced  the  castle  of  Surat,  and  secured  the  province 
by  fortifying  Ahmedabad,  he  returned  to  Hindoostan.  In 
this  year  he  finished  the  castle  of  Agra  at  an  expense  of  two 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  rupees,  laid  out  one  million  and 
a  half  on  the  walls  and  palace  of  Fettipur,  and  began  to 
erect  sumptuous  sepulchres  for  his  family  at  Scharder,  five 
miles  from  Agra.  At  this  time  he  directed  his  views  to  the 
conquest  of  Bengal,  and  having,  after  a  long  siege,  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  Patan,  he  became  master  of  the  whole  country.  His 
next  acquisitions  were  Kabul,  Kandahar,  Kashmir,  and  Sindi. 
Having  united  these  countries  to  his  empire,  he  employed  a 
powerful  army  for  the  invasion  of  Dekan,  where,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  vigorous  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  queen  of  the  country, 
he  subdued  several  provinces,  and  annexed  them  to  the  Mogul 
empire.  Whilst  Akbar  was  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Dekan  event,  his  prosperity  was  interrupted  by  a  concurrence 
of  domestic  misfortunes.  He  was  deprived  of  two  of  his  sons, 
viz.  Sultan  Morad,  in  1598,  and  Sultan  Danul,  in  1G04-,  by 
intemperance ;  and  his  son  Selim  took  the  advantage  of  his 
absence,  by  seizing  his  treasui’es  and  marching  a  numerous 
army  against  Agra,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  his  father’s 
throne.  Akbar,  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  his 
son’s  rebellion,  hastened  back  to  Agra,  and  having  made  inef¬ 
fectual  overtures  of  accommodation,  in  enforcing  which  his 
vizier  Abul  Fazi  lost  his  life,  he  resolved  to  turn  his  arms 
against  Selim.  But  as  he  had  no  other  progeny,  he  once 
more  attempted  to  persuade  his  son  into  submission.  With 
this  view  he  employed  the  tutor  of  Selim  to  carry  a  letter  to 
him,  in  which  he  reproached  him  for  his  rebellion ;  but  at  the 
same  time  declared,  that,  as  he  was  his  only  son  and  heir, 
he  was  ready  to  receive  him  into  favour.  The  father’s  letter, 
and  the  tutor’s  arguments,  produced  effect ;  Selim  returned  to 
Agra  and  submitted.  Akbar  at  first  treated  him  with  aus¬ 
terity,  but  at  length  pardoned  him,  though  he  still  retained 
suspicion  of  his  son’s  fidelity.  The  emperor  did  not  long  sur¬ 
vive  this  reconciliation.  Being  incensed  against  Mirza,  who 
governed  one  of  his  provinces,  he  resolved  to  remove  him  by 
poison  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  ordered  two  pills  of  opium,  in 
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one  of  which  there  was  poison.  Having  held  these  in  his 
hand  for  some  time,  he  gave  one  to  Mirza,  and  by  mistake 
took  the  poisoned  one  himself.  The  consequence,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  use  of  remedies  as  soon  as  the  mistake  was  dis¬ 
covered,  was  fatal.  When  Selim  paid  his  dying  father  a  visit, 
he  put  his  own  turban  on  the  prince’s  head,  and  girt  him  with 
his  father  Hemaiun’s  sword ;  but  on  the  twelfth  day  after  he 
had  taken  the  poison,  Akbar  died,  in  1605,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  sepulchre  near  Agra. 
Akbar  was  distinguished  by  his  conquests,  and  by  his  success 
in  reducing  almost  the  whole  of  India  to  obedience.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  few  sovereigns  entitled  to  the  appellation  both 
of  Great  and  Good,  and  the  only  one  of  the  Mahometan  race, 
whose  mind  was  so  far  divested  of  the  illiberal  prejudices  of 
the  fanatical  religion  in  which  he  was  educated,  as  to  be 
capable  of  forming  a  plan  worthy  of  a  monarch  who  loved  his 
people,  and  was  solicitous  to  render  them  happy.  Although 
he  was  not  attached  by  profession  to  any  form  of  religion  him¬ 
self,  he  was  not  a  persecutor  of  any.  He  1582  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  preserved  by  Fraser,  and  con¬ 
taining  an  avowal  of  sentiments,  liberal  and  enlightened;  in 
which  he  desires  that  a  translation  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  into 
Arabic  or  Persian  might  be  sent  him,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
learned  person  to  explain  the  Christian  religion.  One  Gero- 
nimo  Xavier  was  deputed,  and  with  this  view  learned  the  Per¬ 
sian  language  ;  but  the  gospels  which  were  translated  into  this 
language,  and  presented  to  the  Mogul  in  1602,  were  so  inter¬ 
mixed  with  popish  legends,  that  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
very  intelligent,  or  to  produce  any  good  effect.  As  in  every 
province  of  his  extensive  dominions,  the  Hindoos  formed  the 
great  body  of  his  subjects,  Akbar  endeavoured  to  acquix-e  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  their  religion,  their  sciences,  their  laws, 
and  their  institutions,  in  order  that  he  might  conduct  every 
part  of  his  government,  particularly  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  in  a  manner  as  much  accommodated  as  possible  to 
their  own  ideas.  In  these  generous  views  he  was  seconded 
by  Abul  Fazi,  a  minister  whose  understanding  was  not  less 
enlightened  than  that  of  his  master.  By  their  assiduous  re¬ 
searches,  and  consultation  of  learned  men,  such  information 
was  obtained  as  enabled  this  vizier  to  publish  a  brief  compen¬ 
dium  of  Hindoo  jurisprudence  in  the  Ayeen  Akberg,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  genuine  coxnmunication  of  its 
principles  to  persons  of  a  different  i*eligion.  In  what  esti¬ 
mation  the  mild  government  of  Akbar  was  held  by  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  we  may  learn  from  a  beautiful  letter  of  Jesswant  Sing, 
rajah  of  Joudpore,  to  Aurungzebe,  his  fanatical  and  per¬ 
secuting  successor.  “  Your  royal  ancestor,  Akbar,  whose 
throne  is  now  in  heaven;  conducted  the  affairs  of  this  empire 
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in  equity  and  firm  security,  for  the  space  of  fifty-two  years, 
preserving  every  tribe  of  men  in  ease  and  happiness.  Whether 
they  were  followers  of  Jesus,  or  of  Moses,  of  David,  or  of 
Mahomet  ;  were  they  Brahmins,  were  they  of  the  sect  of 
Dharicans,  which  denies  the  eternity  of  water,  or  that  which 
ascribes  the  existence  of  the  world  to  chance,  they  all  equally 
enjoyed  his  countenance,  and  in  gratitude  for  the  indiscriminate 
protection  which  he  afforded  them,  they  distinguished  him  by 
the  appellation  of  Juggot  Grow,  guardian  of  mankind.  If  your 
majesty  places  any  faith  in  those  books  by  distinction  called 
divine,  you  will  there  be  instructed,  that  God  is  the  God  of 
all  mankind,  not  the  God  of  Mahometans  alone.  The  Pagans 
or  the  Mussulmans  are  equally  in  his  presence.  Distinction  of 
colours  are  of  his  ordination.  It  is  he  who  gives  existence.  In 
your  temples,  to  his  name  the  voice  is  raised  in  prayer ;  in  a 
house  of  images,  where  the  bell  is  shaken,  still  he  is  the  object 
of  adoration.  To  vilify  the  religion  and  customs  of  other  men, 
is  to  set  at  nought  the  Almighty.  When  we  deface  a  picture, 
we  naturally  incur  the  resentment  of  the  painter,  and  justly  as 
the  poet  said,  presume  not  to  arraign  or  to  scrutinize  the  va¬ 
rious  works  of  Power  Divine.” 

BIBI  JAND,  queen  of  Dekan,  in  Hindoostan,  in  this 
century,  was  a  wise  and  able  princess.  She  maintained 
her  dominions  in  peace  and  prosperity,  and  repulsed  with 
success  the  attacks  of  the  Moguls,  who  wished  to  subjugate 
them  to  their  emperor. 

MAHOMET  GALADIN,  emperor  of  the  Moguls,  died  in 
1605.  He  gave  twice  a  day  audience  to  his  subjects,  and  was 
very  careful  that  their  complaints  should  be  listened  to  and 
redressed. 

MAHOMET  III.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  the  son  of 
Amurath  III.  He  was  born  about  1564,  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  January  1596,  on  the  death,  of  his  father.  On  his 
elevation  he  slaughtered  nineteen  of  his  brothers,  and  ten  of 
his  father’s  wives  or  concubines  from  whom  offspring  might 
be  apprehended.  Having  secured  his  throne  by  this  inhuman 
sacrifice,  and  appeased  a  mutiny  of  the  janizaries,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  that  indolence  and  sensuality  which  are  the  usual 
vices  of  the  Ottoman  princes,  little  regarding  the  affairs  of  his 
empire,  which  were  seldom  more  unprosperous  than  in  his 
reign.  The  emperor  Rodolph  II.,  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
the  Turks  with  the  princes  of  Transylvania,  Walachia,  and 
Moldavia,  and  made  several  successful  incursions  into  the 
Turkish  territories.  In  the  succeeding  years  many  bloody 
battles  were  fought,  mostly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Turks, 
who  lost  the  city  of  Gran  and  the  lower  town  of  Buda,  with 
many  important  fortresses.  Mahomet  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  with  which  he  marched  into  Hungary  and 
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took  some  places.  His  camp,  however,  was  forced  by  the 
imperialists ;  and  he  escaped  a  total  defeat  only  through  the 
avarice  of  his  enemies,  wdio  were  more  intent  on  the  booty 
than  on  securing  the  victory.  A  rebellion  in  Asia  increased 
the  disorders  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  at  length  rose  to 
such  a  height,  that  the  Janizaries  mutinied,  and  obliged  Ma¬ 
homet  to  sacrifice  some  of  his  officers,  and  banish  the  queen- 
mother  from  his  councils.  Discontents  still  prevailing  in  the 
capital,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  deposing  him,  and  raising 
his  eldest  son  to  the  throne  ;  but  it  was  discovered  and  quelled 
by  the  death  of  a  number  of  conspirators,  and  of  the  young 
prince,  and  the  sultana  his  mother.  Peace  at  length  appeared 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  negociations  were  set 
on  foot  for  the  purpose,  when  Mahomet  was  carried  off  by  a 
sudden  disease  in  1603,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  after  an  in¬ 
glorious  and  troublesome  reign  of  about  eight  years.  This 
prince  had  all  the  haughtiness  and  severity  of  his  race,  with 
little  courage  or  enterprize  ;  and  was  addicted  to  gross  de¬ 
bauchery  and  indolence,  by  which  he  ruined  his  health  and 
shortened  his  days. 

SCHAH  ABAS  the  Great,  third  son  of  Codabendi,  and 
seventh  sophi,  or  emperor  of  Persia,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1585,  at  eighteen,  and  turned  out  one  of  the  greatest  princes 
that  had  reigned  in  Persia  for  many  ages.  The  empire  having 
been  much  reduced  by  the  conquests  of  the  Turks  and  Tar¬ 
tars,  he  recovered  most  of  the  provinces  they  had  taken ;  but 
death  put  a  period  to  his  victories  in  1626,  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  his  age,  and  forty-fourth  of  his  reign.  He  transferred 
the  seat  of  empire  to  Ispahan;  built  the  royal  mosque  and 
palace,  and  caused  the  mountains  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
leagues  to  be  cut  through,  in  order  to  augment  the  Zanderuth, 
which  runs  through  the  city,  by  turning  into  it  the  stream  of 
another  river.  Notwithstanding  his  good  properties  he 
seems  to  have  possessed  a  disposition  to  cruelty,  of  which 
many  notorious  instances  are  recorded  in  history. 

ACHMET  I.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  third  son  and 
successor  of  Mahomet  III.,  and  ascended  the  throne  before 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen.  Elis  reign  was  attended 
with  various  circumstances,  both  prosperous  and  adverse  to 
the  Turkish  empire.  The  Asiatic  rebels  who  took  refuge  in 
Persia,  involved  the  two  empires  in  a  war,  during  the  progress 
of  which,  Bagdad  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  which  lasted, 
with  intermissions,  for  several  years.  In  this  reign  Transyl¬ 
vania  and  Hungary  were  the  scenes  of  warfare  between  the 
Turks  and  Germans;  and  the  former  were  assisted  by  Beth- 
lem  Gabor  and  Potskay.  The  tranquillity  of  Achmet  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  various  disasters  and  calamities,  which  occurred 
both  by  sea  and  land,  by  a  pretender  to  his  throne,  and  by 
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attempts  on  his  life.  His  time,  however,  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  gratifications  of  the  haram,  in  which  he  had  3000 
women,  and  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  for  which  purpose 
he  kept  40,000  falconers,  and  nearly  as  many  huntsmen,  in 
different  parts  of  his  dominions.  He  expended  large  sums  in 
building,  and  particularly  on  a  mosque  which  he  erected  in  the 
Hippodrome.  Achmet  was  less  cruel  than  his  predecessors  ; 
but  he  was  haughty  and  ambitious.  His  constitution  was 
strong,  and  his  life  was  active  ;  nevertheless,  he  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine,  in  1617.  His  three  sons  successively  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  after  him. 

MUSTAPHA  I.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1618,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Achmet.  His  entire  neglect  of  public  business, 
and  gross  sensuality,  caused  him  within  four  months  to  be  de¬ 
posed  and  imprisoned.  His  nephew  Osman  was  raised  to  the 
throne  in  his  stead,  and  reigned  till  he  also  was  deposed  in  a 
mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  and  put  to  death  in  1622.  Mustapha 
was  then  replaced  in  his  throne ;  but  proving  himself  wholly 
incapable  of  remedying  the  disorders  of  the  state,  exposed  to  all 
the  evils  of  mutiny  and  rebellion,  he  was  again  deposed  after 
an  ignominious  reign  of  fifteen  months.  Such  was  the  con¬ 
tempt  he  had  inspired,  that  the  janizaries  placed  him  upon  an 
ass,  and  led  him  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople  amidst 
the  insults  of  the  populace.  After  which  he  was  conducted  to 
prison,  where  he  was  strangled  by  the  command  of  his  succes¬ 
sor. 

BANDI  ZINGHA,  or  ZINGHA  BANDI,  queen  of  An¬ 
gola,  m  Africa,  a  woman  of  the  most  extraordinary  character. 
She  poisoned  her  brother  Ngola,  in  1627.  Site  kept  up  a  war 
with  the  Portuguese,  with  various  success,  for  more  than  28 
years,  and  during  the  course  of  it  displayed  the  most  asto¬ 
nishing  generalship.  She  was  a  very  artful  woman,  endowed 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  firm  in  her  resolutions,  of  an 
intrepid  courage,  and  a  great  mistress  in  dissimulation.  She 
possessed  a  jealous  and  cruel  temper,  to  which  she  would  n 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  her  nearest  relations,  if  they  gave  her  th** 
least  umbrage.  In  short,  Zingha  appears  to  have  been  endue 
with  all  those  qualities,  both  good  and  bad,  which,  if  n 
necessary  to  constitute,  are  at  least  generally  found  united  i 
the  character  of  what  is  commonly  called  a  great  monarch. 
And,  therefore,  in  her  virtues,  as  well  as  in  her  crimes,  she 
may  vie  with  most  of  the  great  princes  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
She  showed  herself  as  great  in  the  cabinet,  as  in  the  field,  and 
acted  with  the  spirit  of  an  independent  princess.  During  the 
last  fivp  years  of  her  reign  she  endeavoured  to  propagate  Chris¬ 
tianity  amorg  her  subjects.  She  died  in  her  80th  vear.  in 
1662. 
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GEHAN-GUIR,  king  of  the  East  Indies  in  1604.  His  two 
sons  Kosrou  and  Kourom,  tired  with  his  long  reign,  sought  to 
dethrone  him.  To  that  purpose  Kosrou  raised  a  powerful 
army,  but  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  his  father  put  out 
his  eyes,  designing  to  leave  his  kingdom  to  his  grandson  Bola- 
ki,  the  son  of  Kosrou ;  to  prevent  him,  Kourom  raised  a  great 
army,  put  his  brother  Kosrou  to  death,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  King  of  the  World.  Upon  this  Gehan-guir  marched  against 
this  rebellious  son,  but  died  by  the  way. 

FAKREDDIN,  prince  of  the  Druses  in  Syria,  was  expelled 
his  dominions  by  the  Turks,  and  took  refuge  at  Malta,  then  at 
Florence,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  1620. 

FIDERI,  emperor  of  Japan,  succeeded  his  father  Taicko  in 
1598.  His  guardian  Ongos-chio  dethroned  him,  being  young, 
and  married  him  to  his  daughter.  Fideri  raised  an  army  against 
him  ;  but  being  reduced  to  extremity,  he  sent  his  wife  to  inter¬ 
cede  in  his  behalf ;  but  Ongos-chio  would  not  see  her ;  and 
having  taken  the  city  of  Ozacha,  where  Fideri  had  shut  himself 
up  in  the  palace  with  his  wife,  and  several  persons  of  quality, 
set  fire  to  it,  and  burnt  them  alive. 


G  E  RMAN  Y,  &c. 

CHARLES  V.,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of  Spain, 
was  son  of  Philip  I.,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  of  Jane,  queen 
of  Castile.  He  was  born  at  Ghent,  February  24,  1550,  and 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  1517.  Two  years  after¬ 
wards,  he  was  chosen  emperor  at  Francfort,  on  the  death  of 
Maximilian,  his  grandfather.  He  was  a  great  warrior  and 
politician ;  and  his  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with  the  many 
kingdoms  and  provinces  he  possessed ;  for  he  aspired  at  a 
universal  empire.  He  is  said  to  have  fought  sixty  battles,  in 
most  of  which  he  was  victorious.  He  took  the  king  of  France, 
Francis  I.,  prisoner,  and  sold  him  his  liberty  on  very  hard 
terms  ;  yet  afterwards,  when  the  people  of  Ghent  revolted,  he 
asked  leave  to  pass  through  his  dominions ;  and  though  the 
generous  king  thus  had  him  in  his  power,  and  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  revenging  his  ill  treatment,  yet  he  received  and  attended 
him  with  all  pomp  and  magnificence.  He  sacked  Rome,  and 
took  the  pope  prisoner,  and  the  cruelties  which  his  army  exer¬ 
cised  there  are,  said  to  have  exceeded  those  of  the  northern 
barbarians.  Yet  this  pious  emperor  went  into  mourning  on 
account  of  this  conquest ;  forbad  the  ringing  of  bells ;  com¬ 
manded  processions  to  be  made,  and  prayers  to  be  offered  up 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  pope  his  prisoner ;  yet  he  did  not 
inflict  the  least  punishment  on  those  who  treated  the  holy 
father  and  the  holy  see  with  such  inhumanity.  He  is  accused 
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by  some  Romish  writers  of  favouring  the  Lutheran  principles, 
which  he  might  easily  have  extirpated.  But  the  truth  is,  he 
found  his  account  in  the  divisions  which  that  sect  occasioned, 
and  he  took  his  advantage  of  them,  sometimes  against  the 
pope,  sometimes  against  France,  and  at  other  times  against  the 
empire  itself.  He  was  a  great  traveller,  and  made  fifty  different 
journeys  into  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Flanders,  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Africa.  Though  he  had  been  successful  in  many 
unjust  enterprizes,  yet  his  last  attempt  on  Metz,  which  he  be¬ 
sieged  with  an  army  of  100,000  men,  was  very  just,  but  very 
unsuccessful.  Vexed  at  the  reverse  of  fortune  which  seemed 
to  attend  his  latter  days,  and  oppressed  by  sickness,  which  un¬ 
fitted  him  any  longer  for  holding  the  reins  of  government 
with  steadiness,  or  to  guide  them  with  address,  he  resigned  his 
dominions  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  and  his  son  Philip ;  and 
retreated  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  near  Placentia,  in 
Estremadura.  When  Charles  entered  this  retreat,  he  formed 
such  a  plan  of  life,  as  would  have  suited  a  private  gentleman 
of  moderate  fortune.  His  house  was  neat,  but  plain  ;  his  do¬ 
mestics  few  ;  his  intercourse  with  them  familiar  ;  all  ceremo¬ 
nious  forms  were  entirely  abolished,  as  destructive  of  that 
social  ease  which  he  courted,  to  soothe  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  As  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  with  his  deliverance 
from  the  cares  of  government,  procured  him  a  considerable 
remission  from  the  acute  pains  of  the  gout,  he  enjoyed  more 
satisfaction  in  this  humble  retirement  than  all  his  grandeur  had 
ever  yielded  him.  The  ambitious  projects  which  had  so  long 
disquieted  him,  were  quite  effaced.  Far  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  political  transactions  of  Europe,  he  restrained  his  curi¬ 
osity  even  from  an  inquiry  concerning  them.  Other  amuse¬ 
ments  now  occupied  him.  Sometimes  he  cultivated  the  plants 
in  his  garden  ;  sometimes  he  rode  out  to  the  neighbouring  wood 
attended  by  a  single  servant.  When  his  infirmities  confined 
him  to  his  apartment,  he  either  admitted  a  few  gentlemen  to 
visit  him,  and  entertained  them  familiarly  at  his  table,  or  em¬ 
ployed  himself  in  studying  mechanics,  and  forming  curious 
works  of  mechanism,  to  which  his  genius  peculiarly  turned. 
With  this  view  he  had  engaged  Turriano,  an  ingenious  artist, 
to  accompany  him  in  his  retreat.  He  laboured  with  him  in 
making  models  of  the  most  useful  machines,  as  well  as  in  mak¬ 
ing  experiments  with  regard  to  their  powers,  and  the  monarch 
often  assisted  or  perfected  the  inventions  of  the  artist.  He 
relieved  his  mind  at  intervals  with  fashioning  puppets,  which, 
by  the  internal  springs,  mimicked  the  actions  of  men,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  monks,  who,  beholding  movements  which 
they  could  not  comprehend,  suspected  Charles  and  Turriano 
of  being  in  compact  with  invisible  powers.  He  was  particu¬ 
larly  curious  with  regard  to  clocks  and  watches ;  and  having 
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found  that  he  could  not  bring  any  two  of  them  to  go  exactly 
alike,  he  reflected  with  regret  on  his  own  folly,  in  having  be¬ 
stowed  so  much  time  and  labour  in  the  more  vain  attempt  of 
bringing  mankind  to  a  conformity  of  sentiment,  concerning  the 
mysterious  doctrines  of  religion.  In  the  midst  of  these  amuse¬ 
ments,  Charles  constantly  employed  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  in  religious  exercises.  He  took  pleasure  in  reading- 
books  of  devotion,  and  conversed  much  with  his  confessor  and 
the  prior  on  pious  subjects.  Thus  did  Charles  pass  the  first 
year  of  his  retreat,  either  in  innocent  amusements  which  soothed 
his  pains,  or  in  devout  occupations,  which  he  deemed  necessary 
in  preparing  for  another  state.  But,  about  six  months  before 
his  death,  the  gout  returned  with  increased  violence.  His 
shattered  constitution  had  not  strength  to  withstand  such  a 
shock.  It  enfeebled  his  mind  as  much  as  his  body  ;  and  from 
this  period  hardly  left  any  traces  of  that  sound  understanding 
which  distinguished  Charles  among  his  contemporaries.  An 
illiberal  and  timid  superstition  depressed  his  spirit.  He  lost 
all  relish  for  amusements  of  any  kind.  He  endeavoured  to 
conform  in  his  manner  of  living,  to  all  the  rigour  of  monastic 
austerity.  He  desired  no  other  society  than  that  of  monks, 
and  was  almost  continually  employed  in  chanting  with  them 
the  hymns  of  the  missal.  As  an  expiation  for  his  sins,  he  gave 
himself  discipline  in  secret  with  such  severity,  that  the  whip 
which  he  employed  was  found,  after  his  decease,  tinged  with 
his  blood.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  these  acts  of  mortifica¬ 
tion.  The  timorous  and  distrustful  solicitude  which  always 
accompanies  superstition,  still  continued  to  disquiet  him,  and 
prompted  him  to  aim  at  something  extraordinary,  some  new 
and  singular  act  of  piety,  that  would  display  his  zeal,  and  merit 
the  favour  of  heaven.  The  action  which  he  fixed  on,  was  as 
wild  as  any  that  superstition  ever  suggested  to  a  disordered 
fancy.  He  resolved  to  celebrate  his  own  obsequies  before  his 
death.  He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of 
the  monastery.  His  domestics  marched  in  funeral  procession, 
with  black  tapers  in  their  hands.  He  himself  followed  in  his 
shroud.  He  was  laid  in  his  coffin  with  much  solemnity  ;  the 
Service  for  the  dead  was  chanted  ;  and  Charles  joined  in  the 
prayers  which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  mingling 
his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants  shed,  as  if  they  had 
been  celebrating  a  real  funeral.  The  ceremony  closed  with 
sprinkling  holy  water  on  the  coffin  in  the  usual  form,  all  the 
attendants  retiring,  the  doors  of  the  chapel  were  shut.  Then 
Charles  rose  out  of  the  coffin,  and  withdrew  to  his  apartment, 
full  of  those  awful  sentiments  which  such  a  singular  solemnity 
was  calculated  to  inspire.  But  either  the  fatiguing  length  of 
the  ceremony,  or  the  impression  which  this  image  of  death  left 
on  his  mind,  affected  him  so  much,  that  next  day  he  was  seized 
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with  a  fever.  His  feeble  frame  could  not  long  resist  its  vio¬ 
lence;  and  he  expired  on  the  21st  September,  after  a  life  of 
fifty-eight  years  six  months  and  twenty-one  days. 

BARBARA  BLOMBERG,  a  young  lady  of  quality  in 
Ratisbon,  mistress  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  She  consented 
to  pass  for  the  mother  of  his  natural  son,  the  celebrated  Don 
John  of  Austria,  who  died  in  the  belief  that  she  was  his  mo¬ 
ther,  and  recommended  her  and  her  son  Pyramus  Conrad, 
whom  she  afterwards  had  by  her  husband,  to  the  patronage  of 
Philip  II.,  in  the  belief  that  she  was  so,  and  that  he  was  his 
half  brother.  Accordingly  Philip,  to  keep  up  the  deception, 
patronized  them  both ;  for  he  sent  for  Barbara  into  Spain,  and 
settled  her  with  a  handsome  equipage  at  Mazote,  in  the  royal 
monastery ;  and  gave  a  pension  of  three  crowns  per  month  to 
Pyramus,  whom  he  placed  under  the  duke  of  Parma,  to  learn 
the  art  of  war.  Some  authors  have  doubted  whether  she  was 
in  reality  mistress  to  the  emperor ;  but  Mr.  Bayle  justly  ob¬ 
serves,  “  It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  lady  was  less  complying 
as  to  the  being,  than  as  to  the  seeming  to  be  ;  for  commonly 
the  latter  is  more  dreaded  than  the  former,  and  a  woman  would 
think  herself  very  unhappy  to  go  through  the  last  without  the 
first.”  A  humorous  dialogue  of  the  dead  has  since  been 
written  in  the  characters  of  Barbara  and  Lucretia. 

ALPHONSO  AVALOS,  D’Marquis  del  Vasto,  cousin  and 
heir  of  Ferdinand  Francis  Avalos,  was  born  in  1502.  He  be¬ 
came  a  captain  under  Charles  V.,  and  was  employed  on  many 
important  occasions,  as  well  civil  as  military.  He  served  in 
the  Milanese ;  was  at  the  pillage  of  Genoa ;  accompanied 
Charles  to  Tunis  in  1535,  and  went  as  ambassador  to  Venice  in 
1 540.  So  little  scrupulous  was  he  in  the  service  of  his  master, 
that  he  caused  the  assassination  of  two  envoys  of  Francis  I.,  in 
their  way  to  Venice,  after  which  he  justly  dreaded  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  Accordingly  at  the  great  battle  of 
Cerizoles,  in  which  he  commanded  against  the  duke  d’Enghien, 
he  was  among  the  first  who  fled,  though  he  had  brought  with 
him  two  carriages  loaded  with  fetters  for  the  prisoners  he  was 
to  take .  He  was  extremely  mortified  with  the  event,  and  died 
two  years  afterwards  in  1546.  Brantome  represents  him  as 
very  much  a  lady’s  man,  beautiful,  fond  of  dress,  and  perfuming 
even  his  saddles. 

LI VI A  MINUTOLI,  daughter  to  Andrea  and  Lucretia 
de  Vulcano,  was  married  to  Don  Lewis  de  Silva  of  the  dukes 
of  Pastrano,  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  James,  and  commander 
of  the  castle  of  Capuana.  When  she  became  a  widow,  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  chose  her  upon  the  account  of  her  virtue 
and  good  sense,  for  the  education  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  hi3 
daughter ;  and  by  her  prudent  conduct  she  became  in  great 
favour  with  his  imperial  majesty. 
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NICHOLAS  EVERARD  SECUNDUS,  a  descendant  of 
an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  the  Nethei’lands,  was  born 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Middleburg,  and  was  in  high  favour 
with  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  having  been  employed  by  that 
monarch  in  several  stations  of  considerable  importance.  He 
was  first  a  member  of  the  grand  parliament  or  council  of 
Mechlin ;  afterwards  president  of  the  states  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  at  the  Hague,  and  lastly,  held  a  similar  office  at 
Mechlin.  These  various  employments  did  not  occupy  the 
whole  of  Everard’s  time.  Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of 
his  business,  he  found  leisure  to  cultivate  letters  with  great 
success,  and  even  to  act  as  preceptor  to  his  own  children,  who 
were  five  sons  and  three  daughters ;  and  all  took  the  name  of 
Nicholas  from  their  father. 

FRANCIS  SFONDRATI,  a  Milanese,  was  employed  by 
Ch  arles  V.  as  ambassador  to  Sienna,  but  after  the  death  of 
his  wife,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  raised  to  the  bishop¬ 
ric  of  Cremona.  He  died  in  1550.  He  wrote  the  “  Rape  of 
Helen,”  a  poem.  He  left  two  sons,  Paul  and  Nicholas  ;  the 
latter  obtained  the  tiara  under  the  name  of  Gregory  XIV. 

FERDINAND  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  second  son  of 
Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  by  Joanna  of  Castile,  was  born  in 
Spain,  in  1503,  and  being  educated  in  his  native  country,  be¬ 
came  a  greater  favourite  with  the  Spaniards  than  his  elder 
brother,  Charles  V.  He  was  encouraged  to  expect  the  re¬ 
gency  of  Arragon  from  his  grandfather  Ferdinand  the  king, 
who  was  persuaded  to  alter  his  last  will  in  favour  of  another. 
The  younger  prince  showed  symptoms  of  discontent  at  the 
change  ;  and,  being  brought  to  Madrid,  he  was  kept  under  the 
vigilant  eye  of  cardinal  Ximenes.  Some  time  afterwards,  he 
was  sent  to  Germany  to  visit  his  grandfather  Maximilian. 
Here  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Bohemia,  and  Charles  immediately  settled  on  him 
both  Austrias,  and  all  the  dominions  appertaining  to  that 
house  in  Germany.  When  his  brother-in-law,  Lewis,  was 
slain  at  the  battle  ol  Mohatz,  in  1528,  Ferdinand  laid  claim  to, 
and  obtained,  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Through 
the  influence  of  his  brother,  then  emperor,  he  was  elected  king 
of  the  Romans  in  1531,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Protestant  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  Hungary, 
in  the  mean  time,  wras  invaded  by  the  Turks,  with  the  count 
of  Scepus  at  their  head,  who  eventually  gained  possession  of  a 
great  part  of  the  country.  Ferdinand  thought  it  advisable 
to  treat,  and  to  allow  the  count  all  he  had  required,  with  the 
title  of  king  of  Hungary  during  his  life,  but  at  his  demise  it 
was  to  revert  to  himself.  At  his  death,  however,  a  great  part 
of  the  nation  recognized  his  son  by  the  name  of  king  Stephen. 
Ferdinand  now  attempted  to  enforce  by  arms  the  performance 
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of  the  treaty,  but  Solyman,  the  Turkish  .  peror,  joined  the 
Hungarians,  defeated  the  forces  of  Ferdinand,  and  seized  a 
great  part  of  Hungary  for  himself.  After  this,  Ferdinand 
submitted  to  pay  him  a  tribute  for  the  portion  he  still  held. 
His  attempts  to  extend  his  prerogatives  in  Bohemia,  and  ren¬ 
der  its  crown  hereditary,  together  with  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  that  country,  having  occasioned  an  armed  con¬ 
federacy  against  the  royal  authority,  Ferdinand,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  imperial  troops,  dispersed  it,  and  disarmed  the 
people,  and  reduced  them  to  greater  subjection  than  before. 
He  treated  the  city  of  Prague  with  great  rigour,  and  abolished 
its  ancient  privileges.  In  1551,  he  invaded  Transylvania,  and 
obtained  possession  of  it  by  the  resignation  of  queen  Isabella, 
mother  of  Stephen  ;  this  province  was,  however,  soon  wrested 
out  of  his  hands  by  Solyman,  who  recovered  it  for  Isabella  in 
1558.  Charles  obtained  for  Ferdinand  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Romans,  but  now,  on  account  of  his  boundless  ambition,  he 
was  desirous  of  transmitting  the  imperial  crown  to  his  own  son 
Philip.  Afterwards,  indeed,  he  committed  the  management  of 
his  German  affairs  almost  entirely  to  Ferdinand,  who  opened 
the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Augsburg,  in  1555.  In  this,  toleration 
was  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  Protestants,  and  the  peace 
of  religion  was  for  a  time  established.  Charles  again  attempted 
to  persuade  his  ambitious  brother  to  renounce  the  succession 
in  favour  of  Philip,  but  his  intreaties  were  of  no  avail ;  he 
therefore,  in  1556,  executed  a  deed  of  resignation  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  in  February  1558,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  was  unanimously  declared  emperor.  The  pope,  Paul 
IV.,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  resignation  of  Charles,  and  the 
succession  of  Ferdinand,  because  the  consent  of  the  holy  see 
had  not  been  previously  obtained.  His  successor,  Pius  IV., 
did,  however,  recognize  the  new  emperor.  In  his  character 
of  emperor,  Ferdinand  attempted  to  reconcile  the  Protestants 
to  the  Catholic  church ;  his  endeavours  were  unavailing,  but 
he  was  successful  in  securing  the  succession  to  his  son  Maxi¬ 
milian.  It  is  highly  to  his  credit  that  he  preserved  the  public 
peace  of  the  empire,  made  a  truce  with  the  Turks  of  eight 
years,  and  terminated  a  dispute  between  the  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden.  He  died  at  Vienna,  in  1564,  leaving  behind  him 
four  sons  and  eleven  daughters.  Ferdinand  was  undoubtedly 
ambitious,  but  he  was  justly  famed  for  his  remarkable  equity, 
prudence,  munificence,  and  unwearied  application  to  business. 
He  ever  piqued  himself  on  a  rigid  observance  of  his  word,  and 
gave  a  striking  instance  of  his  punctuality  in  that  respect  by 
bestowing  a  favour  on  an  officer,  who,  after  the  promise,  had 
proved  himself  unworthy  of  it.  “  I  owe,”  said  the  monarch, 
“  a  greater  respect  to  my  word,  than  to  the  merits  of  him  to 
whom  I  pledged  it.” 
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ANTHONY  PERRENOT,  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  an  eminent  statesman,  son  of  Nicholas 
Perrenot,  lord  of  Granvelle,  chancellor  to  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  Anthony  was  born  in  1517,  at  Besancon,  and  after  study¬ 
ing  in  the  universities  of  Louvain  and  Padua  with  great  repu¬ 
tation,  entered  into  holy  orders.  He  was  brought  to  court  by 
his  father,  and  was  employed  by  Charles  V.  in  various  embas¬ 
sies.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Arras  at  the  age  of  twrenty-five  ; 
and,  upon  the  resignation  of  Charles,  was  recommended  so 
strongly  by  that  sovereign  to  his  son  Philip  II.,  that  he  be¬ 
came  his  most  confidential  minister.  From  the  see  of  Arras 
he  was  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Mechlin,  and  in  1561 
was  created  a  cardinal  by  Pius  IV.  Perrenot  possessed  great 
talents  for  business ;  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  five  secreta¬ 
ries  at  once,  dictating  to  them  in  different  languages,  of  which 
he  thoroughly  possessed  seven.  He  w  as  a  master  of  crafty  po¬ 
litics  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  endeavoured  to  lull  the  Pro¬ 
testants  into  a  state  of  security,  with  respect  to  the  prepara¬ 
tions  that  were  making  against  them.  When  Margaret  of 
Austria  was  placed  by  Philip  at  the  head  of  the  government 
in  the  low  countries,  Perrenot  was  her  principal  counsellor, 
and,  in  reality,  exercised  the  whole  authority.  His  character 
is  represented  as  a  compound  of  industry,  vigilance,  ambition, 
luxury,  and  avarice,  and  as  equally  surpassing  the  common 
measures  both  in  good  and  bad  qualities.  A  zealous  servant 
to  the  crown,  his  sole  principle  of  government  was  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
animated  with  professional  hatred  against  the  Protestants.  He 
became  at  length  so  odious  to  the  nobles  and  the  people,  that 
in  1566  public  complaints  against  him  were  transmitted  to  Phi¬ 
lip,  who  thought  it  prudent  to  recall  him.  This  conduct,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  lost  him  his  master’s  favour.  After  having 
retired  for  some  time  to  Besangon,  of  which  city  he  was  made 
archbishop,  Philip  again  employed  him  in  public  affairs.  He 
was  sent  to  Rome  at  the  election  of  Pius  V.,  and  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  negociaie  a  league  against  the  Turks.  After  having 
resided  some  time  at  Naples  in  quality  of  viceroy,  the  king 
called  him  into  Spain,  and  left  him  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of 
that  kingdom  while  he  went  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  He  was  finally  nominated  ambassador  to  conclude 
the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  Catharine  with  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
The  fatigue  of  this  journey  threwr  him  into  an  illness  on  his 
return,  which  carried  him  off  at  Madrid,  in  1586,  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age. 

PETER  ERNEST,  count  of  Mansfeld,  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Germany.  In  1552 
he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Ivoy,  where  he  commanded.  He  was 
&fterwards  of  great  service  to  the  catholics  at  the  battle  of 
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Montcontour,  and  was  employed  in  affairs  of  the  utmost  deli¬ 
cacy  and  importance.  Being  made  governor  of  Luxemburg, 
he  maintained  tranquillity  in  that  province,  while  the  rest  of 
the  Netherlands  was  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  made  a  prince  of  the  empire.  He  died  at  Luxembourg, 
March  21,  1604,  aged  eighty-seven.  His  mausoleum  in  bronze, 
in  the  chapel  bearing  his  name  at  Luxembourg,  is  an  admira¬ 
ble  work.  To  his  military  talents  he  united  a  taste  for  the 
sciences  ;  but,  like  many  heroes,  ancient  and  modern,  he  was 
greedy  of  gain,  and  lavish  of  blood.  Abbe  Schannah  wrote 
his  life  in  Latin;  Luxembourg,  1707. 

MAURICE,  elector  of  Saxony,  son  of  Henry  the  Pious, 
was  born  in  1531.  He  was  early  remarkable  for  his  cou¬ 
rage,  and  during  his  whole  life  was  engaged  in  warlike  pur¬ 
suits.  He  served  under  Charles  V.,  in  1544,  against  France, 
and  in  1555,  against  the  league  of  Smalcald  ;  with  which,  al¬ 
though  a  Protestant,  he  would  have  no  connection.  The  em¬ 
peror,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  in  1547  made  him  elector 
of  Saxony,  having  depi’ived  his  cousin  John  Frederic  of  that 
electorate.  But  in  1551  he  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  count  Palatine,  the  duke  of  Wit- 
temberg,  and  other  princes,  against  the  emperor.  This  league 
encouraged  by  Henry  II.,  of  France,  was  more  dangerous  than 
that  of  Smalcald.  The  pretext  for  the  association  wras  to  de¬ 
liver  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  whom  the  emperor  kept  prisoner. 
Maurice  and  the  confederates  marched,  in  1552,  to  the  defiles 
of  Tirol,  and  put  to  flight  the  imperial  troops.  The  emperor 
and  his  brother  Ferdinand  narrowly  escaped,  and  fled  in  great 
disorder.  Charles  having  retired  into  Passau,  where  he  had 
collected  an  army,  brought  the  princes  of  the  league  to  terms 
of  accommodation.  By  the  famous  peace  of  Passau,  in  1552, 
the  emperor  granted  an  amnesty,  without  exception,  fcto  all 
who  had  carried  arms  against  him  from  1546.  The  Protest¬ 
ants  not  only  obtained  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but 
were  admitted  into  the  imperial  chamber,  from  which  they 
had  been  excluded  since  the  victory  of  Mulberg.  Maurice 
soon  after  joined  the  emperor  against  the  Margrave  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  wdio  laid  waste  the  German  provinces.  He  defeated 
him  in  1553,  at  Silvershausen,  but  died  of  his  wounds  two 
days  after.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  protectors  of  the  Lu¬ 
therans  in  Germany,  and  equally  brave  and  politic.  After  he 
had  profited  by  the  spoils  of  John  Frederic,  the  chief  of  the 
Protestants,  he  became  himself  leader  of  the  party,  and  main¬ 
tained  the  balance  of  power  against  the  emperor  in  Germany. 

ALBERT,  marquis  of  Brandenburg-Culmbach,  born  in 
1522,  was  a  principal  actor  in  the  troubles  of  Germany  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  In  1552  he  joined  with  Maurice, 
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elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  confederacy  of  the  German  princes 
against  Charles,  and  took  the  separate  command  of  a  body  of 
adventurers  whom  he  had  drawn  together.  With  this  band 
he  commenced  a  predatory  war,  exacting  contributions,  burn¬ 
ing  towns,  and  planning  the  most  unjust  enterprises.  He 
compelled  the  ecclesiastical  princes  to  pay  him  great  sums  of 
money.  He  penetrated  to  the  Rhine,  took  Spire  and  Worms, 
and  overran  all  the  neighbouring  country.  In  these  transac¬ 
tions  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  interests  or  remonstrances  of 
his  allies,  and  no  one  knew  which  side  he  meant  to  take  when 
the  emperor  invaded  Lorraine.  He  however  defeated  the 
duke  of  Aumale,  and  then  joined  the  emperor  before  Mentz, 
and  received  a  pardon  for  all  past  offences.  A  league  was 
formed  against  him,  of  which  Maurice  was  declared  the  head. 
A  fierce  battle  was  fought  between  their  respective  troops,  in 
1553,  in  which  Albert  was  entirely  defeated,  but  Maurice  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound  of  which  he  died.  Albert  was  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire,  and  again  routed  by  the  duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  obliged  to  quit  Germany.  He  was  deprived  of  all 
his  states,  and,  after  lingering  some  years  in  indigence  and 
exile,  died,  in  consequence  of  intempei’ance,  at  Pfortzheim,  in 
Jan.  1558.  His  hereditary  estates  were  afterwards  restored 
to  his  collateral  heirs.  This  man  possessed  the  courage,  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  liberality,  proper  for  a  soldier  of  fortune,  but  was 
rash,  violent,  brutal,  and  drunken ;  and  only  from  his  profli¬ 
gacy  deserved  the  title  of  the  Alcibiades  of  Germany,  by  which 
he  was  distinguished. 

NICHOLAS  GRUDIUS  EVERARD,  the  third  son  of 
Nicholas  Everard  the  lawyer,  was  born  at  Louvain.  His  own 
talents,  seconded  by  his  father’s  influence  and  reputation,  soon 
raised  him  to  preferment.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  state  of 
Brabant,  knight  and  secretary  of  the  golden  fleece,  counsellor 
of  the  emperor  Charles,  and  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  time. 
He  died  at  Venice  where  he  happened  to  be  on  some  affairs 
concerning  the  republic,  in  1571.  He  was  author  of  several 
books  of  Latin  poetry. 

ADRIAN  MARIUS  EVERARD,  brother  of  Nicholas 
Grudius  Everard,  was  born  at  Mechlin,  and  became  chancel¬ 
lor  of  Guelderland.  Like  his  father  and  brothers,  he  studied 
jurisprudence,  and  like  Nicholas  cultivated  Latin  poetry.  He 
died  at  Brussels  March  20,  1568. 

MAXIMILIAN  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Ferdinand,  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1527.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  Spain  under  his  uncle  Charles  V.,  whose  daughter 
Mary  he  married;  and  he  governed  that  country  for  three 
years  in  the  name  of  his  father-in-law.  Returning  to  Germany 
he  greatly  contributed  to  the  pacification  of  Passau,  the  spirit 
of  which  well  suited  his  tolerant  maxims  with  respect  to  reli- 
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gion.  After  his  father  had  descended  the  imperial  throne 
he  conferred  on  Maximilian  in  1562,  the  crowns  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  and  procured  his  election  to  the  dignity  of 
king  of  the  Romans.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  1564,  he 
succeeded  to  the  empire  without  opposition.  He  was  then  at 
the  age  of  thirty-seven,  distinguished  for  prudence  and  mode¬ 
ration,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  languages  and  dispositions 
of  the  various  people  under  his  sway.  The  general  spirit  of  his 
administration  was  pacific,  and  his  reign  was  for  the  most  part 
a  season  of  tranquillity.  He  was,  indeed,  obliged  to  send  an 
army  against  John  Sigismund,  prince  of  Transylvania,  who 
had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Hungary  ;  but  after  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  several  towns  by  the  imperial  general,  an  accommo¬ 
dation  was  effected  through  the  mediation  of  Solyman.  The 
sultan  himself  however,  became  a  more  formidable  enemy,  and 
entering  Hungary  in  1566  with  a  vast  army,  laid  siege  to  and 
took  the  strong  town  of  Zigeth.  It  was  resolutely  defended 
by  count  Serini.  Soon  after  a  truce  for  twelve  years  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  two  empires.  The  protestants  of  Austria 
who  had  been  very  useful  to  the  emperor  in  lending  him  money 
to  carry  on  the  Turkish  war,  and  afterwards  cancelled  the 
debt,  requested  to  be  indulged  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  ;  which  both  gratitude  and  his  natural  disposition  in¬ 
duced  him  to  grant.  He  also  endeavoured,  by  remonstrances 
to  his  cousin  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cruel¬ 
ties  exercised  by  Alva  in  the  Low  Countries;  but  that  bi¬ 
goted  prince  refused  to  listen  to  him.  The  same  principle  led 
him  to  withhold  his  permission  to  make  levies  in  Germany 
for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  French  Huguenots ; 
though  he  could  not  prevent  the  protestant  princes  of  Ger¬ 
many  from  sending  succours  to  their  persecuted  brethren  in 
France.  On  the  death  of  Sigismund  king  of  Poland,  he  en¬ 
tertained  views  of  obtaining  the  crown  of  that  country,  with 
the  intention  of  conveying  it  to  his  second  son  ;  but  the  su¬ 
perior  interest  of  Henry  of  Valois,  brother  to  the  French  king, 
thwarted  his  project.  When  the  crown  again  became  vacant 
on  the  succession  of  Henry  to  that  of  France,  in  1574,  Maxi¬ 
milian  declared  himself  one  of  the  competitors,  and  was  actu¬ 
ally  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  senate.  But  his  want  of 
activity,  and  the  prompt  measures  of  Stephen  Bathoris,  prince 
of  Transylvania,  gave  the  latter  the  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
Maximilian,  who  had  been  successful  in  securing  to  his  eldest 
son  Rodolph,  the  succession  to  the  empire  and  the  kingdoms 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  declared  his  intention  of  supporting 
his  claim  to  Poland  by  force  of  arms,  but  his  purpose,  if  real, 
was  prevented  by  a  disease  which  terminated  in  his  death,  in 
1576,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  Few  princes  have  bore  a 
more  amiable  and  estimable  character,  both  on  the  throne  and 
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in  private  life.  He  was  affable,  benevolent,  sincere,  frugal, 
regular,  a  tender  husband,  and  a  kind  father.  A  want  of  due 
vigour  and  promptitude,  seems  to  have  been  his  only  defect. 

ANDREW  EBERHARD  RAUBER,  of  Talberg  and 
Weineck,  was  lord  of  the  forti'ess  of  Petronel,  a  German  knight, 
a  counsellor  of  the  council  of  war  to  the  emperor  Maximilian 
II.,  who  bestowed  on  him  his  natural  daughter,  but  he  was  first 
obliged  to  win  her  in  a  whimsical  manner.  For  when  he  de¬ 
manded  the  emperor’s  daughter  in  marriage,  he  happened  to 
have  a  Spanish  rival  of  great  quality  and  valour.  The  em¬ 
peror  unwilling  to  deny  either  of  them,  agreed  that  they 
should  decide  the  affair  by  a  trial  of  their  strength.  Fie  caused 
a  sack  to  be  given  each,  and  promised  that  he  who  should  put 
his  antagonist  into  the  sack,  should  have  his  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage.  Several  feats  are  related  of  his  extraordinary  strength, 
and  his  beard  was  of  a  surprising  length.  He  died  in  the  year 
1575,  aged  sixty-seven. 

FREDERIC  ASINARI,  count  de  Camerano,  a  nobleman 
of  Asti  in  Piedmont,  who  in  his  youth  followed  the  military 
profession,  and  was  despatched  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with 
400  soldiers,  to  assist  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.,  when  he 
held  a  diet  to  oppose  the  army  of  Solyman,  an  event  which 
was  commemorated  by  a  medal  with  the  inscription,  “  Fredericus 
Asinariue,  so  Camerani.”  Asinari  employed  his  leisure  hours 
in  poetry,  and  his  compositions  were  published  in  various  col¬ 
lections.  His  tragedy  of  Tancred  was  printed  at  Paris  in 
1587,  8vo. 

DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA,  natural  son  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  Charles  V.,  whose  real  or  pretended  mother,  was  Barbara 
Blomberg.  He  was  born  at  Ratisbon  in  1547.  He  was 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  his  descent,  till,  after  the  death  of 
Charles,  Philip  II.  sent  for  him  to  Valladolid,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  him  for  a  brother,  and  caused  him  to  be  educated  at  court. 
When  the  Moors  of  Granada  revolted  in  1569,  Don  John  was 
appointed  captain-general  of  the  Spanish  galleys,  and  was  sent 
to  Carthagena  to  take  the  command.  During  the  next  year 
he  assisted  in  the  operations  of  the  war,  which  was  brought 
to  a  happy  conclusion.  The  holy  league  against  the  Turks 
for  the  protection  of  the  Venetians  being  formed  between  the 
king  of  Spain,  the  pope,  and  the  Italian  states,  Don  John  was 
nominated,  in  1571,  general-in-chief,  and  assembled  the  united 
fleet  at  Corfu.  On  October  7,  he  engaged  the  Turkish 
fleet  in  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  obtained  that  celebrated 
victory  which  stands  conspicuous  in  the  series  of  actions  be¬ 
tween  the  Christian  and  Mahometan  powers.  Don  John  in 
person  fought  and  took  the  galley  of  the  Turkish  admiral, 
and  the  battle  terminated  in  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Turks 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  galleys  taken,  fifty-five  destroyed, 
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25,000  men  killed,  and  10,000  made  prisoners,  besides  15,000 
Christian  slaves  liberated.  As  usually  happens  in  the  alliance 
of  different  powers,  divisions  arose  with  respect  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  operations,  and  Don  John,  who  proposed  immediately 
to  sail  to  Constantinople,  was  overruled.  On  the  whole,  the 
advantages  obtained  by  the  victory,  by  no  means  equalled  the 
public  expectations  ;  and  the  next  campaign,  though  honour¬ 
able  to  the  spirit  of  Don  John,  proved  fruitless.  In  1573,116 
sailed  to  Tunis,  which  the  Turks  had  abandoned.  Contrary 
to  the  king’s  orders  he  fortified  the  town,  and  built  a  new 
fort,  having  in  view  the  obtaining  for  himself  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis  ;  but  this  project  was  not  agreeable  to  his  brother  ;  and 
in  the  next  year  the  Turks  recovered  the  place  and  took  the 
new  fort,  which  Don  John  was  not  able  to  succour  in  time.  In 
1576,  he  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  Low 
Countries.  By  virtue  of  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  the  Catho¬ 
lic  provinces  had  united  with  Holland  and  Zealand  against  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  Don  John  was  directed  openly  to  concur  in 
this  agreement,  and  cause  the  Spaniards  to  leave  the  country. 
They  were,  however,  retained  not  far  from  the  frontiers  ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  Don  John  throwing  off  the  mask,  took 
possession  of  Namur,  Charlemont,  and  Marienburg.  The 
states,  thereupon,  in  1577,  resumed  their  arms,  and  declared 
the  archduke  Matthias,  their  governor.  Don  John  receiv¬ 
ing  a  reinforcement  of  troops  under  the  duke  of  Parma,  de¬ 
feated  the  Netherlanders  at  Genblaur,  in  January,  1578,  and 
afterwards  took  Louvain,  Limburg,  Philipsburg,  and  other 
places.  He  was  proceeding  in  his  military  career,  when,  in 
October,  1578,  he  was  taken  off  after  a  short  illness  in  his 
camp  near  Namur,  being  then  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Al¬ 
though  a  sudden  death  in  an  unhealthy  climate  and  season  of 
the  year  could  not  be  regarded  as  extraordinary,  yet  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Philip,  and  the  young  prince’s  aspiring  disposition, 
gave  occasion  to  a  rumour  of  unfair  practices.  His  confi¬ 
dential  setretary,  Escovedo,  had  some  time  before  been  assas¬ 
sinated  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  by  the  express  orders  of  the 
secretary  of  state  ;  and  it  was  known  that  Don  John  had  en¬ 
tertained  hopes  of  marrying  queen  Elizabeth,  and  had  se¬ 
cretly  intrigued  with  the  Lorrain  princes  in  the  court  of 
France.  He  resembled  his  father  inpei’son,  whom  he  equalled 
in  activity  and  enterprise,  and  surpassed  in  generosity  and 
humanity. 

ANTONIO  PEREZ,  son  of  Gonsalvo  Perez,  who  was 
sole  secretary  of  state  to  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  Antonio 
succeeded  his  father  in  his  office,  and  was  also  made  secretary 
of  war.  He  demeaned  himself  so  well,  as  to  enjoy  at  the  same 
time  the  favour  of  the  king  and  of  the  people.  While  in 
office  he  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  obtain  the  assassi- 
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nation  of  Don  J uan  de  Escovedo.  He  unfortunately  obeyed 
the  orders  of  his  sovereign ;  and  supposing  the  deed  would  be 
considered  as  a  common  accident,  the  murder  was  perpetrated 
in  the  streets  of  Madrid.  Perez  never  appears  to  have  sus¬ 
pected  that  he  had  committed  a  very  great  crime.  He  repre¬ 
sented  Escovedo's  death  as  necessary,  and  the  forms  of  jus¬ 
tice  he  thought  might  readily  be  dispensed  with  on  extraor¬ 
dinary  occasions.  Suspicions  fell  on  him  and  the  princess 
Eboli  ;  it  had  been  surmised  that  Philip  was  an  unsuccessful 
suitor  to  this  lady,  and  jealous  of  Perez’s  intimacy  with  her. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he  took  the  opportunity  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  suspicion,  to  throw  them  both  into  prison,  and 
suffered  the  accusation  to  hang  over  the  secretary’s  head  for 
many  years,  still  continuing  to  employ  him,  and  promising  him 
his  protection  and  favour.  At  length  he  got  possession  of  the 
papers  which  alone  could  establish  his  own  share  in  the  mur¬ 
der,  and  then  suffered  Antonio  to  be  put  to  the  rack.  It  was 
the  intention  of  this  unfortunate  man  to  bear  the  tortures  in¬ 
flicted  on  him  without  confessing,  but  the  violence  of  the  pain 
overcame  his  resolution,  and  he  declared  that  he  had  procured 
Escovedo’s  assassination,  but  that  it  was  by  Philip’s  orders. 
Happily  for  his  own  character,  he  had  papers  by  him  sufficient 
to  prove  this,  and  with  these  he  escaped  to  Arragon.  “  That 
kingdom,”  said  Mr.  Southey,  in  writing  the  life  of  Perez  only 
a  short  time  since,  “  was  still  by  its  constitutions  a  free 
country,  but  constitutions  are  nothing  in  the  way  of  power,  and 
no  country  has  any  other  security  for  its  freedom  than  the 
spirit  and  strength  of  the  people.”  He  appealed  to  the  tri¬ 
bunal  del  justiza  de  Arragon,  a  free  tribunal  to  whose  decision 
Philip  did  not  choose  to  attend,  and  therefore,  removed  the 
cause  to  the  Enquesta,  a  sort  of  star-chamber  of  his  own,  in 
which  any  wickedness  that  he  was  pleased  to  direct  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  form  of  legality.  “  But,”  says  the  writer  already 
alluded  to,  “  the  Arragonese  had  now  espoused  the  cause  of 
their  injured  countryman,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  most 
effectual  method  of  destroying  him  would  be  to  deliver  him 
over  to  the  inquisition.  That  accursed  tribunal,  which  had 
lately  been  established  in  Saragossa,  laid  hands  on  him,  on  a 
charge  of  witchcraft,  blinded  and  besotted  with  superstition  as 
the  Arragonese  were,  in  common  with  all  the  Spaniards,  their 
love  of  liberty  was  not  at  this  time  to  be  thus  betrayed.  They 
rescued  him  from  the  holy  office.  In  consequence  of  this  and 
other  tumults,  an  army  was  marched  into  Arragon.  The  jus¬ 
tiza,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  called  upon  his  countrymen  to 
resist  this  invasion  of  their  rights ;  but  he,  and  the  nobles 
with  him,  aware  of  their  inability  to  oppose  veteran  troops,  set 
the  example  of  flight.  Better  had  it  been  to  have  died  in  the 
held,  even  had  the  cause  been  utterly  hopeless,  as  he  deemed 
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it,  which  possibly  it  might  not  have  been.  He  and  the  other 
chiefs  were  secured  and  beheaded.  Perez  made  his  escape 
into  France,  and  the  forms  of  liberty  in  Arragon  were  extin¬ 
guished.  Antonio  found  the  protection  that  he  implored  ;  he 
published  a  narrative  of  his  sufferings,  and  it  is  certain  by  the 
great  names  which  appears  in  his  correspondence,  that  he  was 
highly  esteemed  and  respected  both  in  France  and  England. 
Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  murder  him.  He 
died  miserably  poor  in  the  year  1611,  and  endured  to  the  last 
the  heavy  affliction  of  being  separated  from  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren.  No  interest  could  avail  to  procure  their  liberation,  and 
he  imputes  the  death  of  his  eldest  daughter  to  grief  on  his 
account. 

RODOLPH  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  Maximilian 
IX.,  was  born  in  1552,  and  received  the  principal  part  of  his 
education  in  Spain  under  the  Jesuits.  His  father  procured 
him  the  crown  of  Hungary  in  1572,  and  that  of  Bohemia  in 
1575,  together  with  the  title  of  the  king  of  the  Romans.  On 
the  death  of  Maximilian  II.,  in  1576,  he  succeeded  to  the  im¬ 
perial  throne,  being  then  regarded  as  a  highly  accomplished 
prince,  of  great  sweetness  of  temper,  and  conversant  with 
various  branches  of  knowledge.  Unfortunately  his  taste  and 
acquirements  were  so  far  from  qualifying  him  for  the  station  to 
which  he  was  elevated,  that  they  diverted  his  attention  from 
the  principal  duties  of  a  sovereign.  He  was  greatly  attached 
to  mechanical  inventions,  and  spent  whole  days  in  the  shops  of 
clockmakers,  turners,  and  other  artists.  Chemistry  was  also 
one  of  his  favourite  studies,  with  its  usual  attendant  in  that 
age,  alchemy.  He  had  a  passion  for  horses  which  led  him  to 
waste  much  time  in  his  stables,  disguised  as  a  groom.  His 
easiness  of  temper  was  a  defect  which  was  attended  with 
timidity  and  irresolution  ;  and  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion 
rendered  him  unfriendly  to  those  tolerating  principles  upon 
which  troubles  soon  arose  in  his  Hungarian  dominions,  where 
sultan  Amurath  III.,  who  had  broken  the  subsisting  truce, 
made  various  incursions  into  Hungary.  Several  defeats  were 
given  to  the  Turks  by  the  imperial  generals.  But  Mahomet 
III.,  the  successor  of  Amurath,  took  the  important  town  of 
Agra  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  war  was  maintained  for  several 
years  with  various  fortunes  in  that  kingdom,  till  a  peace  was 
concluded  with  sultan  Achmet  in  1606.  Rodolph,  who  had 
fixed  his  residence  in  Prague,  took  little  personal  share  in  these 
events,  being  chiefly  occupied  with  his  multifarious  studies ; 
and  his  Hungarian  subjects  had  contracted  such  a  contempt 
for  his  character,  that  they  invited  his  brother,  the  archduke 
Matthias,  to  undertake  the  government,  and  in  1607  elected 
him  for  their  King.  The  timid  and  pacific  Rodolph  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  his  brother,  by  which  he 
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ceded  to  him  both  Hungary  and  Austria,  and  Matthias  was 
solemnly  inaugurated  as  sovereign  of  those  countries.  Soon 
after,  great  disturbances  arose  in  the  empire  on  account  of  the 
disputed  succession  of  the  duchies  of  Juliers  and  Cleves,  with 
which  were  associated  the  causes  of  dissension  between  the 
catholics  and  protestants  of  Germany.  Confederations  were 
formed,  and  both  parties  prepared  for  war.  The  emperor 
convoked  diets,  and  appears  to  have  diligently  exerted  himself 
in  order  to  prevent  extremities.  He,  however,  gave  his  chief 
confidence  to  his  brother  the  archduke  Leopold,  who  was  sent 
to  govern  the  disputed  territories,  and  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  army.  This  prince  at  length  marched  into 
Bohemia  to  awe  the  protestants,  who  had  been  rendered  dis¬ 
contented  by  attempts  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into  that 
country,  and  by  violations  of  their  privileges.  In  this  emer¬ 
gency  they  applied  for  assistance  to  Matthias,  who  entered 
Bohemia,  and  obliged  Leopold  to  disband  his  troops.  Not 
content  with  this  success,  he  so  wrought  upon  the  weakness 
of  his  brother,  that  Rodolph  resigned  to  him  his  remaining 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  of  which  Matthias  received  the  crown  in 
1611.  Rodolph  was  probably  at  that  time  in  a  declining  state 
of  health,  for  he  died  in  January,  1612,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  thirty-sixth  of  his  reign.  Conscious  weakness, 
and  the  predictions  of  the  celebrated,  but  superstitious  astro¬ 
nomer  Tycho  Brahe,  had  rendered  him  distrustful  of  all  his 
relations,  so  that  he  finally  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace, 
which  he  never  quitted  either  for  exercise  or  amusement.  He 
was  never  married,  but  left  some  natural  children.  Among 
his  various  studies,  the  most  respectable  one  was  that  of 
astronomy,  his  attachment  to  which  induced  him  to  invite 
Tycho  Brahe  to  Prague,  where  he  was  liberally  patronized 
till  his  death ;  and  the  same  patronage  was  afterwards  given 
to  the  more  eminent  Kepler,  who  had  been  his  disciple.  The 
Rodolpliine  tables,  commenced  by  the  former,  and  completed 
by  the  latter,  have  perpetuated  the  name  of  this  emperor  as  a 
promoter  of  science. 

CHARLES  MANSFELD,  prince  of  Mansfeld,  lawful  son 
to  Peter  Ernest,  signalized  himself  in  the  wars  of  Flanders 
and  Hungary ;  and  died  without  issue  in  1 595,  after  having 
defeated  the  Turks,  w'ho  attempted  to  relieve  the  city  of 
Grant. 

ERNEST  DE  MANSFELD,  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Peter  Ernest  count  of  Mansfeld,  by  a  lady  of  Malines,  was 
educated  at  Brussels  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He 
was  employed  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  and  in  that  of  the  emperor  in  Hungary,  together  with 
his  brother  Charles,  count  of  Mansfeld.  He  was  legitimated 
on  account  of  his  bravery,  by  Rodolph  II.,  but  his  father’s 
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posts  and  possessions  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  having  been 
refused  him  contrary  to  promise,  he,  in  1610,  joined  the  pro- 
testant  princes.  Being  now  become  a  most  dangerous  enemy 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  who  called  him  the  Attila  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  he  set  himself  in  1618,  at  the  head  of  the  rebels 
in  Bohemia,  and  got  possession  of  Pilsen,  in  1619,  Though 
his  troops  were  defeated  in  several  battles,  he  penetrated  into 
the  palatinate,  took  several  places,  ravaged  Alsace,  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  7 "bquenan,  and  defeated  the  Bavarians.  At 
length  he  was  totady  defeated  by  Walstein,  at  Dassan,  in  April, 
1626.  He  gave  his  remaining  troops  to  the  duke  of  Weimar, 
and  intending  to  pass  into  the  Venetian  States,  he  died  in  a 
village  between  Zara  and  Spalatro,  in  1626,  aged  forty-six. 
Nami  thus  describes  him,  “  He  was  bold,  intrepid  in  danger, 
and  the  most  skilful  negociator  of  his  age.  He  possessed  a 
natural  eloquence,  and  knew  how  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
hearts  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  gain.  He  was  greedy  of 
others’  wealth,  and  prodigal  of  his  own.  He  was  full  of  vast 
projects,  yet  possessed  neither  lands  nor  money  at  his  death.” 
Not  wishing  to  die  in  his  bed  he  dressed  himself  in  his  finest 
robes,  put  on  his  sword,  sat  up,  leaning  upon  two  domestics, 
and  in  this  position  he  breathed  his  last.  But  of  all  his  actions, 
the  following  is  the  most  extraordinary :  having  got  infor¬ 
mation  that  Cazel,  in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence, 
had  communicated  his  plans  to  the  Austrian  chief,  he  gave 
him  300  rix  dollars,  and  sent  him  to  count  Buquoy,  with  a 
letter  in  these  words,  “  Cazel  being  attached  to  you  and  not  to 
me,  I  send  him  to  you,  that  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  his 
services.”  Ernest  is  deservedly  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  his  age. 

MATTHIAS,  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II ,  was  born  in  1557.  In  1594  he  was  appointed 
general  of  the  army  which  his  brother  Rodolph  II.  sent 
against  the  Turks.  He  obtained  several  successes,  and  so  well 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  Hungarians,  that  they  first  chose 
him  as  their  governor,  and  then,  in  1607,  elected  him  for  their 
king.  (See  Rodolph,  p.  23.)  On  the  death  of  Rodolph  in  1612, 
Matthias  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  During  the  disputes 
which  took  place  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the 
Turks  made  an  irruption  into  Transylvania.  After  a  variety 
of  fortune,  a  peace  was  made  in  1615,  by  which  the  grand 
seignor  restored  to  the  house  of  Austria  all  the  places  in  Hun¬ 
gary  that  had  been  conquered  by  his  arms,  and  reinstated  the 
owners  of  all  lands  that  had  been  alienated.  Matthias  now 
found  himself  strong  enough  to  venture  upon  curbing  his  Pro¬ 
testant  subjects.  The  insolence  with  which  they  were  treated 
so  inflamed  their  passions,  that  they  threw  several  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council  of  Prague  out  of  the  window,  who,  how- 
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ever,  falling  into  a  ditch,  escaped  with  their  lives.  The  count 
de  la  Tour,  who  was  the  principal  actor  in  this  violence,  fore¬ 
seeing  its  probable  consequences,  persuaded  the  Protestants 
to  take  up  arms  in  their  defence.  Matthias,  though  much  in¬ 
censed  at  the  insult,  endeavoured  to  reclaim  them  by  gentle 
means ;  but  they  increased  in  boldness,  and  accused  his  prime 
minister  Klesel,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Vienna,  of  promot¬ 
ing  the  persecutions  they  had  sustained.  Silesia  was  full  of 
similar  discontents  ;  and  the  Protestants  of  that  province  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Bohemians,  now  in  a  state  of  actual  rebel¬ 
lion.  This  was  the  commencement  of  that  thirty  years’  war 
which  desolated  Germany,  and  was  productive  of  so  many 
great  and  disastrous  events.  Matthias,  whose  vigour  was  im¬ 
paired  by  age,  was  obliged  to  banish  Klesel  from  his  councils, 
and  had  not  influence  to  prevent  his  being  treated  with  great 
indignity.  The  war  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
the  former  commanded  by  la  Tour,  and  Mansfeld,  and  the 
latter  by  the  count  de  Buquoy,  began  with  various  successes  ; 
but  in  the  result,  Bohemia  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants.  Those  of  that  religion  in  Austria  were  engaged  in 
correspondence  with  the  Bohemians,  when  Matthias,  deeply 
chagrined  with  the  embarrassments  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
and  distressed  by  the  loss  of  his  consort  and  one  of  his  brothers, 
sunk  into  a  languishing  disorder,  which  carried  him  off  in 
1619,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  as 
emperor.  He  left  no  legitimate  issue.  On  his  death  bed  he 
recommended  to  his  successor  Ferdinand,  to  let  his  subjects 
feel  as  little  as  possible  the  weight  of  his  power.  He  also  at¬ 
tested  in  the  strongest  terms  his  sincere  wish  to  have  re-estab¬ 
lished  peace  in  Bohemia. 

ALBERT,  archduke  of  Austria,  sixth  son  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II.  and  Mary  of  Austria,  was  born  in  1559.  He 
was  destined  to  the  church,  and  was  created,  when  very 
young,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Toledo.  In  1583,  he  was 
made  governor  of  Portugal,  and  his  conduct  was  so  much 
approved  by  king  Philip  II.,  whose  nephew  he  was,  that  he 
resolved  to  place  him  in  the  arduous  post  of  governor  of  the 
Low  Countries,  from  which  the  seven  United  Provinces  had 
lately  been  separated  by  a  successful  revolt.  Albert  arrived 
at  Luxemburg  in  the  beginning  of  1596,  and  began  his  ope¬ 
rations  by  reducing  Calais,  Ardres,  and  Hulst ;  these  successes 
however,  were  more  than  compensated  by  those  of  prince 
Maurice.  The  negociations  for  peace  failing,  Philip,  in  1598, 
contracted  his  daughter  Isabella-Clara-Eugenia  to  Albert, 
who  thereupon  renounced  his  cardinalate  and  ecclesiastical 
character.  The  Netherlands  and  the  provinces  of  Burgundy 
and  Charleroi,  were  her  portion,  and  they  were  henceforth 
considered  as  joint  sovereigns  of  those  countries.  They  made 
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their  public  entry  at  Brussels,  in  great  state,  in  1599.  The 
Dutch  showing  no  disposition  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  the  archduke  renewed  the  war  with 
vigour,  and  marched  to  attack  prince  Maurice  at  Nieuport, 
but  was  totally  defeated  on  July  2,  1600.  Albert,  however, 
still  kept  the  field  with  a  powerful  army,  and  in  the  next  year 
laid  close  siege  to  Ostend.  The  taking  of  this  place  cost  all 
his  efforts  for  three  years,  and  in  the  mean  time  Maurice  took 
Sluys,  and  Grave,  and  brought  Albert  into  the  most  distressing 
circumstances.  His  affairs  were  somewhat  retrieved  by  Spi- 
nola ;  but  the  archduke  was  at  length  glad  to  send  deputies  to 
the  Hague,  who  first  concluded  a  truce  for  some  months,  and 
in  1609  another  for  twelve  years.  During  this  interval  Albert 
employed  himself  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  catholic  pro¬ 
vinces  and  ingratiating  himself  with  his  people  by  a  wise  and 
gentle  administration.  Soon  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce, 
he  died,  in  1621,  without  posterity,  greatly  regretted  by  his 
subjects. 

JOHN  TZERCLAES,  count  of  Tilly,  a  celebrated  gene¬ 
ral,  descended  from  a  noble  family  at  Brussels,  entered  at  a 
very  early  age  into  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  which  he  quitted 
for  the  military  profession.  After  having  signalized  his  cou¬ 
rage  in  the  imperial  service  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  he 
commanded  the  troops  of  Bavaria  under  duke  Maximilian, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Prague  in  1620. 
He  was  employed  to  oppose  the  duke  of  Brunswick  in  1622, 
and  entirely  expelled  him  from  the  palatinate. 

When  the  king  of  Denmark  placed  himself,  in  1625,  at  the 
head  of  the  protestant  confederates  in  opposition  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  Tilly  had  the  chief  command  against  him ;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  him  at 
Luhter,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
and  many  general  officers  being  slain  in  the  action.  Tilly 
crossed  the  Elbe,  and  pushed  into  Holstein,  driving  the 
Danish  army  every  where  before  him. 

When  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  take  the  command  of  the 
imperial  troops  from  Walstein,  it  was  conferred  upon  Tilly; 
and  in  the  subsequent  war,  in  which  Gustavus  Adolphus 
headed  the  protestant  league,  the  count  was  his  principal 
antagonist.  His  first  considerable  operation  was  the  siege  of 
Magdeburg ;  and  in  1631  he  took  that  fine  city  by  assault, 
when  the  cruelties  committed  with  his  connivance,  if  not  by 
his  order,  will  ever  remain  a  foul  stain  on  his  memory.  After 
every  brutal  outrage  attendant  on  a  sack  had  been  committed, 
and  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  slaughtered,  the  town 
itself  was  laid  in  ashes.  Gustavus  afterwards  crossed  the 
Elbe  and  advanced  into  Saxony,  where  Tilly  lay  in  an  in¬ 
trenched  camp,  near  Leipsic.  This  he  was  unwilling  to  quit, 
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till  he  should  receive  some  expected  reinforcements ;  but  the 
opinion  of  Papenheim,  and  a  majority  of  officers,  produced  a 
contrary  decision.  The  imperial  army  left  its  trenches  and 
marched  towards  the  Swedes.  On  the  approach  of  these 
brave  adversaries  in  exact  order,  Tilly  is  said  to  have  turned 
pale,  and  to  have  fallen  into  a  kind  of  reverie  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  supporting  his  head  upon  his  hands.  In  the  ensuing 
combat,  however,  he  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  general  and 
of  a  soldier,  but  he  could  not  prevent  Gustavus  from  gaining 
a  complete  victory,  and  was  himself,  after  receiving  three 
musquet  shots  in  his  body,  with  difficulty  conveyed  to  Halls. 
The  subsequent  rapid  successes  of  Gustavus  caused  Walstein 
to  be  recalled  to  the  command  of  the  imperial  army,  and  Tilly 
was  sent  into  Franconia  to  defend  the  entrance  into  Bava¬ 
ria.  He  repulsed  Horn,  and  posted  himself  so  strongly  on 
the  Lech,  that  when  Gustavus  arrived  there,  his  generals 
thought  it  too  hazardous  to  force  a  passage.  The  Swedish 
king,  however,  being  determined  at  all  risks  to  force  his  way 
into  Bavaria,  laid  a  plan  for  passing  the  river  upon  rafts  pro¬ 
tected  by  cannon,  which  he  put  into  execution  in  April,  1632. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance  the  passage  was  made  good,  and 
Tilly  began  his  retreat  in  good  order ;  he,  however,  received 
a  cannon  shot  in  the  thigh,  of  the  consequences  of  which  he 
died,  at  Ingolstadt,  a  few  days  after,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
age,  greatly  regretted  by  the  imperial  court,  in  the  service  of 
which  he  had  been  uniformly  successful  till  he  was  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  hero  of  the  north.  Tilly  preserved  the  manners 
of  a  monk  when  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  was  strictly 
sober  and  continent,  was  an  enemy  to  parade,  and  used  to 
accompany  the  march  of  his  troops  in  dishabille,  mounted  upon 
a  little  palfrey.  His  memory  as  a  soldier  would  have  been 
generally  honoured,  had  it  not  been  associated  with  the 
cruelties  of  Magdeburg.  He  was  popular  with  his  troops, 
and  bequeathed  a  considerable  sum  to  his  old  regiments. 

GABOR  BETHLEM,  prince  of  Transylvania,  was  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  in  that  country,  of  high  birth  but  very 
small  property.  He  was  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  by  his 
valour  obtained  the  favour  of  the  prince  Gabriel  Battori.  He 
next  -went  to  Constantinople,  and  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
Porte,  so  as  to  obtain  a  force,  by  means  of  which  he  expelled 
Battori,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  prince,  or 
Yahvode,  in  1613.  After  securing  his  authority  at  home,  his 
ambition  led  him  to  extend  his  dominions  ;  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  he  made  an  alliance  with  Frederic,  the  elector-palatine, 
newly  declared  king  of  Bohemia,  and  made  an  irruption  into 
Upper  Hungary,  in  1619.  He  reduced  this  country,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  submission  of  Lower  Hungary;  and  then  march¬ 
ing  towards  Vienna,  he  took  Presburgby  capitulation,  and  was 
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acknowledged  prince  of  Hungary.  In  this  expedition  he 
had  been  assisted  by  the  oppressed  Protestants ;  and  its  fruits 
were  the  establishment  of  liberty  of  conscience  throughout 
Hungary.  Soon  after,  he  assembled  the  states,  who  declared 
him  king,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  nobles, 
who  were  attached  to  the  house  of  Austria.  After  the  defeat 
of  Frederic  and  recovery  of  Bohemia,  the  emperor  sent  count 
Bucquoy  into  Hungary,  who  retook  Presburg,  and  several 
other  towns;  but  at  length  was  killed  in  an  engagement.  By 
a  treaty  soon  after  concluded  between  the  emperor  and  Gabor, 
the  latter  renounced  the  title  and  dignity  of  king  of  Hungary, 
and  in  return  was  made  a  prince  of  the  empire,  with  the  pos¬ 
session  of  two  duchies  in  Silesia,  and  several  castles  and  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Hungary.  The  restless  disposition  of  Gabor,  how¬ 
ever,  induced  him  to  violate  the  treaty;  and  in  1624  he 
surprised  several  places  in  Hungary,  and  over-ran  the  country, 
till  he  was  stopped  and  defeated  by  the  imperial  general,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Cassovia.  Here  another  treaty  of 
peace  was  negociated,  whereby,  on  the  condition  of  renounc¬ 
ing  all  pretensions  on  Hungary,  and  all  connexions  with  the 
enemies  of  the  house  of  Austria,  he  was  put  in  possession  of 
several  lordships  in  Silesia,  and  confirmed  in  liis  authority 
over  Transylvania  during  life.  After  this  period  he  remained 
quiet;  and  falling  into  a  dropsy,  died  in  1629.  He  left  lega¬ 
cies  both  to  the  emperor  and  the  grand-seignor.  Gabor 
married  the  daughter  of  John  Sigismond,  elector  of  Branden- 
burgh. 

FERDINAND  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  grandson  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  I.  son  of  Charles,  archduke  of  Stiria,  by  Mary  of  Bavaria, 
was  born  in  1578,  and  elected  king  of  Bohemia  in  1617,  and  king 
of  Hungary  in  the  following  year;  but  the  religious  disputes 
in  Bohemia  having  caused  a  revolt,  Ferdinand  was  deprived 
of  the  kingdom  soon  after  the  death  of  his  cousin  Matthias, 
by  whose  influence  he  had  been  originally  chosen.  He  was, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  to  the  succession  of  the 
empire ;  and  in  the  character  of  emperor  he  found  it  necessary 
to  form  a  catholic  league,  in  order  to  oppose  that  of  the 
Protestants,  who  supported  the  elector  palatine.  That  un¬ 
fortunate  prince  was  completely  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Prague  in  1620,  in  consequence  of  which  Bohemia  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  its  former  master.  The  leaders  were  put  to 
death,  and  the  exercise  of  the  protestant  religion  was  sup¬ 
pressed.  Ferdinand  carried  his  resentment  against  the  elec¬ 
tor  so  far  as  to  put  him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  to 
invade  the  Palatinate ;  which,  by  means  of  his  general,  count 
Tilly,  he  entirely  conquered,  and  then  transferred  the  electoral 
dignity  to  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria.  He  was  now  become 
so  formidable  to  the  protestant  party,  that  a  league  was 
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formed  against  him  in  the  north  of  Germany,  headed  by 
Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark.  Ferdinand,  however, 
triumphed  over  all  his  enemies,  and  then  turned  his  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  where  the  death  of  Vincent,  duke  of 
Mantua  and  Montferrat,  had  left  a  disputed  succession.  The’ 
Austrian  troops  invaded  and  took  Mantua,  while  their  allies, 
the  Spaniards,  took  Cazal,  which  was  defended  by  the 
French.  In  the  confidence  which  these  successes  inspired, 
the  emperor  took  the  most  hostile  measures  against  the  Pro-- 
testants  ;  these,  in  their  turn,  applied  to  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
king  of  Sweden,  who  was  not  only  brave,  but  the  professed 
enemy  of  the  house  of  Austria.  A  league  was  formed,  to 
which  the  king  of  France  acceded;  and  almost  before  the 
emperor  was  apprised  of  his  danger,  a  war  broke  out,  which 
reduced  the  house  of  Austria  to  the  greatest  extremities,  but 
he  was  enabled  to  make  peace  in  1635  with  the  elector  of 
Saxony  and  most  of  the  Protestants.  In  the  following  year, 
at  the  diet  held  at  Ratisbon,  the  emperor  procured  his  son 
Ferdinand  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans;  and  in  February, 
1637,  he  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  an 
anxious  and  unquiet  reign  of  eighteen  years.  By  the  per¬ 
formance  of  several  vows  which  he  made  against  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  he  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  apostolic  emperor. 
He  is  much  applauded  by  Roman  Catholic  writers ;  but  his 
conduct,  as  emperor,  has  little  claim  to  praise. 

ALDRINGER,  general  of  the  empire.  He  had  been  a 
servant  to  some  young  students  at  Paris,  where  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  sciences.  He  then  went  to 
Italy,  and  had  a  place  under  the  cardinal  Madrucci ;  but 
being  deprived  of  it,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  entered 
into  the  army  as  a  common  soldier.  He  quickly  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain ;  and  passing  through  different  gradations, 
was  made  a  field-marshal,  and  employed  as  ambassador.  He 
distinguished  himself  on  many  occasions;  but  tarnished  his 
reputation  by  avarice  and  cruelty.  He  was  slain  near  Land- 
shut  in  1634. 

MAXIMILIAN,  duke  of  Bavaria,  was  called,  on  account 
of  his  courage  and  success,  the  defender  of  Germany ;  and 
for  his  singular  prudence,  he  acquired  the  name  of  Solomon. 
He  was  a  zealous  opposer  of  the  Protestants,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  catholic 
religion.  In  1620  he  gained  the  battle  of  Prague  against 
Frederick  prince  Palatine,  who  had  been  elected  king  of 
Bohemia.  For  these  services  Maximilian  was  named  an  elec¬ 
tor  of  the  empire.  He  died  in  1651,  aged  70. 

OCTAVIUS  PICCOLOMINI  of  Arragon,  duke  of 
Amalsi,  prince  of  the  empire,  an  imperial  general  and  knight 
of  the  golden  fleece,  was  born  in  1599.  He  first  bore  arms 
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among  the  Spanish  troops  in  Italy.  He  afterwards  served 
under  Ferdinand  II.,  who  sent  him  to  the  relief  of  Bohemia, 
and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  imperial  troops  in  1634. 
He  signalized  himself  at  the  battle  of  Nortlingue,  and  made 
Marsh,  de  Chatillon  raise  the  siege  of  St.  Omer.  He  defeated 
the  marquis  Fenguieres  in  1639  ;  nor  did  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Wolfenbuttel,  in  1651,  impair  his  glory.  He  died  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1656,  aged  57,  with  the  character  of  an  active 
general.  The  celebrated  Caprara  was  his  nephew. 

JOHN  DE  LA  VALETTE  PARISOT,  grand  master,  of 
Malta,  was  grand- prior  of  St.  Giles  of  the  tongue  of  Provence, 
and  lieutenant-general  of  his  predecessor,  Claude  de  la  Sengle, 
before  he  came  to  the  mastership  in  1557  ;  and  from  the  day 
of  his  reception  into  the  order,  to  that  of  his  election,  he  had 
always  been  resident  in  the  island.  During  his  sovereignty 
the  Maltese  galleys  in  five  years  took  above  fifty  Turkish 
vessels,  which  so  much  exasperated  sultan  Soliman  II.,  that  he 
determined  to  make  himself  master  of  Malta,  as  he  had  done 
of  Rhodes.  In  1565  a  great  armament  of  sea  and  land  forces 
arrived  at  the  island,  and  commenced  the  most  vigorous  opera¬ 
tions  against  it.  La  Valette  had  previously  summoned  the  ab¬ 
sent  knights  throughout  Europe  for  its  defence,  and  made 
every  provision  in  his  power  against  so  formidable  an  attack. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  courage  and  resolution  of  the 
knights,  animated  by  the  grand  master;  and  although  the 
Turkish  commander,  disregarding  the  destruction  of  lives,  at 
length,  at  the  fifth  assault,  carried  the  fortress  of  Elino,  the 
resistance  only  become  the  more  determined.  The  Turks  had 
planted  seven  standards  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town  of  St. 
Michael,  upon  which  La  Valette,  placing  an  old  helmet  on  his 
head,  and  taking  a  pike  in  his  hand,  rushed  forward  to  the  foe. 
A  number  of  knights  surrounded  him,  with  intreaties  that  he 
would  not  expose  so  precious  a  life ;  but  he  sternly  replied, 
“  How  can  I  stand  here  and  behold  these  Turkish  standards 
floating  upon  our  ramparts,  or  where,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
can  I  die  more  honourably  than  upon  this  spot  in  the  midst  of 
my  brethren!”  He  received  a  wound,  which  he  concealed  till 
the  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  when  afterwards  the  incessant 
battering  had  almost  laid  in  ruins  the  town  and  fort  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael,  he  refused  to  retire  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  This  is  the  spot,  my  dear  brethren,  where  we  must 
all  die  or  conquer.”  At  length,  when  the  attack  of  the  island 
had  lasted  four  months,  and  the  defenders  were  reduced  to  six 
thousand  men,  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  from  Sicily  with  succours 
caused  the  siege  to  be  raised,  after  it  had  cost  the  Turks  20,000 
men,  and  they  had  fired  more  than  70,000  cannon  shot  against 
the  Maltese  fortresses.  The  great  destruction  of  buildings 
induced  the  grand-master  to  found  the  new  city,  named  La 
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Valetta;  he  also  repaired  the  town  or  borough,  which  has 
since  been  called  the  Victorious  City,  and  he  fortified  the  isle 
of  Goza  with  a  strong  castle.  For  the  payment  of  the  work¬ 
men  he  issued  pieces  of  brass  coin,  stamped  with  the  arms  of 
the  order  and  the  nominal  value,  and  bearing  the  motto  “  Non 
ass  sed  fides these  he  afterwards  redeemed  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  he  kept  8000  persons  in  daily  employ  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1568,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  eleven  years. 
The  pope,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  Christendom, 
offered  him  the  cardinalate,  which  he  declined  as  a  dignity  not 
suited  to  one  who  had  grown  old  in  arms. 

GABRIEL  SERBELLONE,  was  of  a  good  family  in  Italy. 
He  was  knight  of  Malta,  and  grand  prior  of  Hungary.  He 
gave  proof  of  his  valour  by  defending  Strigonia  against  the 
Ottoman  forces,  and  signalized  himself  at  the  famous  passage 
of  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  battle  fought  immediately  after,  wherein 
Charles  V.  triumphed  so  gloriously  over  the  duke  of  Saxony. 
He  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  imperial  army,  as  he  was 
likewise  in  Italy,  in  the  army  commanded  by  the  marquis  de 
Marignan,  his  cousin,  during  the  war  of  Sienna,  and  it  was  to 
him  that  this  city  at  last  surrendered,  tie  had  already  sub¬ 
dued  Salusses  in  Piedmont,  for  the  emperor,  Charles  V.  After 
the  taking  of  Sienna,  he  took  several  other  towns  in  Tuscany, 
which  would  not  recognize  the  house  of  Medicis  ;  and  being 
declared  general  of  the  holy  church  both  at  sea  and  land  under 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.,  he  recovered  Ascoli,  erected  seve¬ 
ral  fortresses  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  rebuilt  Civita  Vecchia, 
and  undertook  several  other  works  of  that  kind ;  for  he  was  an 
able  engineer ;  upon  which  account,  after  the  death  of  Pius 
IV.,  he  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Spain  into  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  to  visit  all  the  places  there,  and  order  what 
he  thought  proper  to  be  done.  Going  occasionally  to  the  isle 
of  Malta,  he  drew  there  a  plan,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
new  town.  The  duke  of  Alva  took  him  with  him  in  the  famous 
expedition  into  the  Low  Countries.  Serbellone  was  general  of 
the  artillery,  and  always  went  before  to  prepare  the  way,  so 
that  he  had  a  co  lerable  share  in  the  glory  of  that  celebrated 
march.  Though  Paciotti  the  engineer,  whom  the  duke  of 
Alva  had  obtained  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  the  person 
who  directed  the  building  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  Serbellone  had  the  superintending  of 
that  work.  He  returned  some  time  after  into  Italy,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  where  he  gained  great  repu¬ 
tation.  He  was  captain-general  of  the  artillery  there,  and 
commander  of  a  squadron  of  Spanish  galleys.  He  was  so 
strongly  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  give  battle,  that  he  in¬ 
duced  Don  John  of  Austria  to  take  this  resolution.  The  year 
after  he  commanded  in  Sicily,  and  was  made  viceroy  of  Tunis. 
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The  Turks  having  taken  Gouleta,  came  with  so  large  a  body  of 
forces  to  besiege  him  in  Tunis,  where  the  citadel,  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  built,  was  not  then  finished,  that  after  being  re¬ 
pulsed  in  fourteen  assaults,  they  at  last  took  the  place  by  storm. 
Being  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Constantinople,  he  was 
exchanged  for  six  and  thirty  Turkish  officers,  who  had  been 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  The  city  of  Milan,  where  he 
was  born,  gave  public  signs  of  joy  when  he  arrived  there  in 
1575.  He  was  lieutenant-general  to  the  marquis  d’Aimonte, 
governor  of  the  Milanese  for  several  years,  that  is  to  say,  he 
governed  that  country  alone,  for  the  governor  durst  not  re¬ 
side  there  on  account  of  the  plague.  Serbellone  received 
orders  after  this  to  go  into  the  low  countries,  to  command  there 
immediately  under  Don  John.  He  conducted  thither  two 
thousand  soldiers  raised  in  the  Milanese.  That  prince  had  a 
great  esteem  for  him,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  father.  He 
intrusted  him  with  the  care  of  hastening  as  much  as  possible, 
the  building  of  the  citadel  of  Namur  ;  but  the  sickness  which 
seized  them  both  retarded  the  work.  Don  John,  who  was  but 
in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  died  of  the  sickness.  Serbellone, 
though  above  70  years  old,  recovered  of  his.  He  had  a  great 
hand  in  the  taking  of  Maestricht ;  and  returned  to  Italy,  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1570.  He  had  been  appointed  general  of 
the  army,  which  Philip  II.  intended  to  send  into  Portugal,  in 
order  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom,  as  soon  as  cardi¬ 
nal  Fleury  should  die,  but  he  had  not  time  to  crown  his  glo¬ 
rious  life  with  that  exploit.  He  died  in  1580,  when  he  was 
ready  to  go  into  Spain.  One  of  his  sons  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Tunis.  There  were  several  other  great  men  of  the  family 
of  Serbellone. 


HUNGARY, 

LEWIS  II.,  king  of  Hungary,  succeeded  his  father  Ladis- 
laus,  in  1511.  He  was  drowned  in  the  Carasse,  a  river  in 
Hungary,  in  1526,  aged  twenty-six. 

MARY,  queen  of  Hungary,  was  sister  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  married  in  1521  to  Lewis,  king  of  Hungary, 
who  soon  after  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mohatz.  His  widow 
was  appointed  governess  of  the  Low  Countries  in  1531,  and 
in  that  station  behaved  with  great  courage  and  prudence.  She 
headed  the  troops  in  several  actions,  and  was  so  fond  of  hunt¬ 
ing  as  to  be  called  Diana,  and  the  huntress.  She  was  a  fa¬ 
vourer  of  the  Protestants,  and  had  a  taste  for  literature.  Be¬ 
tween  her  and  Henry  II.,  king  of  France,  there  was  a  great 
animosity,  and  she  greatly  ravaged  the  French  provinces. 
Henry,  on  his  part,  invaded  Flanders,  and  destroyed  Mary’s 
VOL.  V.  “  D 
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palace,  who  in  return  carried  her  devastations  into  Picardy. 
The  Spanish  soldiers  called  her  the  mother  of  the  camp.  She 
resigned  the  government  in  1555,  and  died  in  Spain  in  1558. 

JOHN  DE  ZAPOLITA,  Vaiwode  of  Transylvania,  was 
elected  king  of  Hungary  in  1 526,  after  the  death  of  Lewis  II. 
He  was  opposed  by  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  and  supported  by 
Solyman  II.  He  divided  the  kingdom  with  his  rival  in  1536, 
and  died  four  years  after. 

ISABELLA,  queen  of  Hungary,  was  the  sister  of  Sigis- 
mond  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  and,  in  1539,  married  to 
John  Zapolita,  king  of  Hungary.  In  1540  she  brought  him 
a  son,  while  her  husband  was  besieging  the  castle  of  Fogar- 
ras,  and  he  was  so  transported  at  the  news,  that  he  gave  a 
splendid  feast  to  his  soldiers,  and  died  of  intemperance  on  the 
occasion.  Isabella,  unable  to  retain  the  crown  for  her  son, 
implored  aid  from  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  armies  of  which 
entering  Hungary,  vanquished  and  destroyed  the  troops  of 
Ferdinand,  employed  in  the  siege  of  Buda.  Solyman,  who 
headed  his  troops  in  person,  sent  magnificent  presents  to  the 
young  king,  whom  he  intreated  he  might  be  allowed  to  see, 
that  he  might  engage  his  children  to  love  him,  and  in  future 
to  espouse  his  cause.  He  excused  himself,  at  the  same  time, 
with  great  gallantry,  from  visiting  the  queen,  lest  their  inter¬ 
view  might  prove  injurious  to  her  fame.  Isabella,  while  she 
acknowledged  the  kindness  and  delicacy  of  the  sultan,  hesi¬ 
tated  whether  to  trust  her  son  in  the  Ottoman  camp.  But,  at 
length,  impressed  by  the  services  which  Solyman  had  rendered 
to  her,  and  overcome  by  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of 
her  counsellors,  she  determined  on  a  compliance  with  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  sultan.  The  prince,  placed  in  a  magnificent 
cradle,  on  a  carriage  of  state,  accompanied  by  his  nurse,  with 
some  noble  matrons  and  lords  of  the  court,  was  accordingly 
conveyed  to  the  camp.  He  was  received  by  Solyman,  who  ten¬ 
derly  caressed  him,  and  presented  him  to  his  sons  Bajazet  and 
Selim,  with  every  royal  honour,  as  a  vassal  of  the  Ottoman 
house,  and  the  son  of  John  Zapolita,  whom  he  had  regarded 
and  esteemed.  But  these  appearances,  however  specious, 
proved  but  a  cover  to  the  insidious  purposes  of  the  sultan,  who, 
quickly  throwing  aside  the  mask,  made  himself  master  of  Buda, 
September  5,  1541,  and  obliged  Isabella  to  retire  to  Lippa, 
with  the  poor  consolation  of  a  promise  from  her  treacherous 
ally,  that  when  her  son  became  of  age,  Hungary  should  be 
restored  to  him.  On  this  reverse  of  her  fortunes,  Isabella 
displayed  great  constancy,  and  endeavoured  to  content  her¬ 
self  with  the  title  of  regent  of  Transylvania,  which  the  rapacity 
of  Solyman  had  yet  left  to  her.  But  sorrow  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  still  pursued  her  ;  having  appointed,  as  her  coadjutor  ip 
the  administration  of  government,  George  Martinusias,  a  monk, 
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she  experienced  from  him  a  thousand  mortifications,  and  found 
in  the  title  of  regent  but  an  empty  honour.  A  rupture  with 
Martinusias  was  the  consequence  ;  when,  enraged  at  the  loss 
of  his  authority,  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  Ferdinand,  who 
introduced  into  Hungary  an  army,  commanded  by  John  Bap¬ 
tist  Castaldo  marquis  of  Cassano.  By  the  subtlety  of  this 
Italian  commander,  Isabella  found  herself  compelled,  in  1551, 
to  resign  Transylvania  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand,  and  to  re¬ 
tire  into  Cassovia.  She  set  out  with  her  effects,  to  Cassovia, 
through  a  wild  and  mountainous  country.  The  ruggedriess 
of  the  roads  having  obliged  her  to  descend,  from  her  carriage, 
she  looked  back  towards  Transylvania,  while  the  driver  was 
extricating  his  wheels,  and,  recollecting  her  former  situa¬ 
tion,  breathed  a  heavy  sigh,  while  she  carved  on  a  tree  her 
name,  and  wrote  beneath  it  the  following  sentence :  “  Sic  Fata 
volunt” — “  So  Fate  decrees.”  Her  disposition  was  too  rest¬ 
less  and  active  to  allow  her  to  remain  long  at  Cassovia ;  she 
departed  thence  into  Silesia,  and  from  Silesia  to  Poland,  where 
Bonna  Sforza,  her  mother,  and  her  brother,  Sigismond  Au¬ 
gustus,  resided.  In  the  hope  of  regaining  her  power,  she 
continued  to  preserve  a  correspondence  with  the  grandees  of 
Transylvania.  She  had  also  once  more  recourse  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Solyman,  and,  in  1556,  was,  by  his  efforts  and 
management,  restored  to  Transylvania.  She  maintained  her 
authority  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  without  imparting 
any  share  of  it  to  her  son,  John  Sigismond.  Isabella  died 
Septmber  5,  1558. 

FRANCE,  &c. 

BLAISE  DE  MONTLUC,  marshal  of  France,  an  heroic 
and  skilful  commander,  son  of  Francis,  lord  of  Montluc,  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  was  born  in  1500,  at  a  small  village 
near  Condom  in  Gascony.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  bore 
arms,  was  at  the  battle  of  Bicogne  in  1522,  and  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner  in  that  of  Pavia  in  1525.  During  the  war  in  Provence 
in  1506,  against  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  he  was  present  in 
Marseilles  when  besieged,  and  had  a  considerable  share  in 
saving  that  place.  At  the  battle  of  Cerisoles,  in  1544,  he  com¬ 
manded  the  arquebusiers,  and  was  knighted  for  his  valour. 
He  served  several  years  in  the  war  of  Piedmont  under  d’Eng- 
hien  and  Brissac,  continually  rising  in  rank  and  reputation.  In 
1554  he  was  made  commander  for  the  king  in  Sienna,  which 
had  expelled  the  imperial  garrison,  and  put  itself  under  the 
protection  of  France,  and  defended  the  city  for  eight  months 
against  the  emperor’s  army,  till  it  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
through  famine ;  even  then  he  refused  to  sign  the  capitulation, 
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and  marched  out  at  the  head  of  the  French  troops  with  all  the 
honours  of  war.  In  the  religious  wars  under  Charles  IX., 
Montluc  commanded  in  Guienne,  of  which  province  he  was 
made  lieutenant  for  the  king,  after  having  defeated  the  Cal¬ 
vinists  at  the  battle  of  Ver  in  1562.  He  sullied  his  great 
actions  in  this  wrar  by  his  cruelty,  in  which  he  seemed  to 
emulate  the  famous  baron  des  Adrets,  the  commander  on 
the  other  side.  He  was  even  charged  with  violating  the 
conditions  he  had  made  with  the  enemy,  after  their  sur¬ 
render.  At  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Rebastein,  he  received 
a  shot  through  both  cheeks,  which  deformed  him  so  much, 
that  he  was  obliged  ever  after  to  wear  a  mask  ;  he  revenged 
the  wound  by  the  massacre  of  every  person  in  the  fortress. 
He  was  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle  in  1573,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  recompensed  for  his  long  services  with  the  mar¬ 
shal’s  stall:'.  He  died  at  his  estate  in  Agenois  in  1577,  after 
sixty  years  military  duty,  during  which  he  was  never  once 
beaten  when  he  commanded.  Montluc  had  all  the  qualities  of 
a  great  warrior,  invincible  courage,  indefatigable  activity,  ex¬ 
traordinary  presence  of  mind,  and  instant  decision  in  all  emer¬ 
gencies,  joined  with  a  natural  eloquence,  which  gave  him  a 
great  influence  over  his  soldiers  and  brother  commanders.  He 
was,  however,  boastful,  violent,  and  sanguinary.  In  his  75th 
year  he  undertook  to  compose  from  memory  his  “  Commenta¬ 
ries,”  or  the  history  of  his  life  and  actions,  which  were  first 
published  at  Bordeaux  by  Florimond  Remond,  in  1592,  folio. 
This  is  reckoned  a  work  of  admirable  instruction  for  military 
men,  and  Henry  IV.  used  to  call  it  the  soldier’s  bible. 

ANNE  of  PISSELIEU,  duchess  of  Estampes,  a  woman  of 
great  beauty.  She  was  maid  of  honour  to  Louisa  of  Savoy, 
when  she  went  to  meet  her  son  Francis  I.,  at  Madrid,  and  that 
monarch  fell  in  love  with  her.  Though  Francis  forgot  himself 
with  her,  he  yet  attempted  to  cover  her  dishonour  by  marrying 
her  to  one  of  his  followers,  whom  he  created  duke  of  Estampes. 
In  the  declining  years  of  the  monarch,  the  duchess,  who  still 
possessed  the  influence  of  her  charms,  corresponded  with 
Charles  V.,  to  counteract  the  views  of  the  dauphin  and  of  his 
mistress,  De  Poictiers.  By  her  perfidious  communications, 
Charles,  at  the  head  of  an  almost  famished  army,  was  enabled 
to  take  Epernay  and  Chateau  Tierre,  where  the  magazines  of 
the  French  troops  were  deposited,  and  as  no  measures  were 
taken  without  consultation  with  Francis,  every  secret  was  im¬ 
parted  to  the  faithless  mistress,  and  by  her  to  the  enemy,  so 
that  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  seemed  inevitable.  After  the 
death  of  Francis,  the  worthless  favourite  returned  to  her  coun¬ 
try  seat  and  died  a  protestant. 

CLAUDE  DE  LORRAINE,  duke  of  Guise,  fifth  son  of 
duke  Rene  II.,  of  Lorraine,  settled  in  France.  At  the  battle 
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of  Marignan  he  displayed  such  valour,  that  he  received  more 
than  twenty  wounds.  He  died  in  1550. 

MICHAEL  DE  L’HOSPITAL,  a  truly  illustrious  chan¬ 
cellor  of  France,  was  born  about  1505,  at  Aigueperse  in  Au¬ 
vergne.  His  father  was  physician  to  the  constable  Bourbon, 
and  afterwards  chief  manager  of  his  alfairs,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  with  lands  at  Auvergne,  and  the  country  of  Mont- 
pensier.  Michael  was  educated  for  the  law  in  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  universities  of  France  and  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  polite 
literature.  He  was  in  early  life  made  one  of  the  auditors  of 
the  rota  at  Rome,  the  duties  of  which  he  quitted,  to  follow  the 
law  court  at  Paris.  Here  he  passed  through  various  high 
offices,  continually  rising  in  esteem  for  his  ability  and  integrity. 
In  1560,  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor  of  Finance. 
At  this  period  the  kingdom  was  divided  between  the  factions 
of  contending  interests.  L’Hospital  was  a  true  patriot,  and 
preferred  the  honour  of  the  crown  and  country,  to  that  of  any 
interest  supported  by  the  great.  To  carry  his  point  he  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  give  way,  and  even  to  consent  to  a  severe 
edict  against  the  Protestants  ;  this  he  did  with  much  regret, 
and  he  never  ceased  to  advocate  the  cause  of  toleration.  In 
1562,  he  was  the  champion  of  the  decree  which  allowed  free¬ 
dom  of  worship  to  the  Protestants.  He  was  more  than  once 
accused  of  being  himself  a  Protestant,  and  was  excluded  from 
those  councils  in  which  the  bloody  massacre  was  planned. 
The  papal  legate  would  gladly  have  removed  him  from  office, 
which  he  was  unable  to  do,  till  at  length  the  whole  influence  of 
the  court  was  bent  on  exterminating  by  violence  the  reformed 
religion.  He  now  resigned  his  seals,  and  retired  into  the 
country  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days,  with  his  books  and 
his  friends,  and  in  this  retreat  he  declared  that  he  enjoyed 
more  happiness  than  he  had  ever  done  in  public  life.  The 
felicity  of  privacy  was  cruelly  interrupted  by  the  detestable 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  1572.  It  was  imagined  that 
he  might,  on  account  of  his  great  integrity,  be  included  among 
the  number  of  victims,  and  when  a  troop  of  horse  approached 
his  house,  he  was  asked  if  he  would  defend  himself  with  fire¬ 
arms  ;  “  By  no  means,”  said  he,  “  and  if  the  wicket  is  not  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  assassins,  set  open  the  great  gates.”  The 
men,  who  were  sent  on  the  bloody  errand,  were  overtaken  by  a 
message  from  the  king,  announcing  that  L’Hospital  was  not 
among  the  proscribed,  and  was  told  that  the  authors  of  the 
deed  had  pardoned  him  his  constant  opposition  to  their  plans  ; 

I  did  not  indeed  know,”  said  the  excellent  man,  “  that  I  had 
merited  either  death  or  pardon.”  He  survived  this  shock  but 
a  short  time,  dying  in  the  year  1573,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  author  of  “  Latin  poems,”  which  have  gone 
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through  many  editions,  and  which  are  grave,  but  easy  and 
energetic;  also  of  “  Harangues  before  the  States  of  Orleans;” 
ee  Memoirs  containing  treaties  of  Peace,  &c. ;”  “  A  Discourse 
in  favour  of  Peace,”  and  other  tracts.  His  eulogy,  in  better 
times,  was  made  a  prize  subject  by  the  French  academy  in  1777, 
and  his  statue  was  erected  in  marble  by  Lewis  XVI. ,  but  his 
noble  and  manly  conduct  has  erected  to  his  memory  a  statue 
more  durable  than  marble.  “  No  one,”  says  his  biographer, 
“  was  more  determined  in  resistance  to  injustice,  and  if  ever 
he  acceded  to  measures  which  he  disapproved,  it  was  only  to 
prevent  worse.” 

CHARLES  DE  COSSE,  marshal  Du  Brissac,  was  born 
about  the  year  1506,  and  educated  with  Francis,  dauphin  of 
Yiennois  and  duke  of  Brittany,  of  whom  his  father  was  gover¬ 
nor.  He  devoted  himself  to  arms,  and  was  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  in  several  wars,  on  account  of  which  his  sovereign 
Francis  I.,  created  him  a  knight  of  his  order.  After  success¬ 
fully  serving  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  he  returned  to  France, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  capture  of  Havre  de  Grace 
from  the  English.  He  died  of  the  gout  in  1563,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  a  character  of  great  worth ,  for  energy,  integrity,  and 
humanity.  Many  anecdotes  are  on  record  that  do  much  credit 
to  Cosse,  as  a  man  and  an  officer ;  of  these  we  shall  mention 
but  one.  Having  fulfilled  a  commission  in  Piedmont,  and  no 
farther  business  being  left  for  his  army,  it  was  disbanded,  and 
the  men  not  knowing  how  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence, 
exclaimed  in  an  angry  tone,  “  Where  shall  we  get  bread.”  “  Of 
me,”  said  the  general,  “  as  long  as  I  have  any.”  At  the  same 
time  the  people  who  had  advanced  goods  to  the  soldiers  on  the 
word  of  Brissac,  entreated  him  to  save  them  from  ruin.  He 
gave  them  all  that  he  possessed,  and  then  invited  them  to  ac¬ 
company  him  to  the  court  of  France.  The  Guises  refused  to 
afford  the  necessary  relief,  upon  which  the  marshal  said  to  his 
wife,  “  Here  are  the  people  who  have  ventured  their  property 
upon  my  promises,  government  refuses  to  sanction  the  agree¬ 
ment,  and  they  are  ruined.”  “  Let  us  defer  the  marriage  of 
our  daughter,  and  give  to  these  unfortunate  people  the  money 
destined  for  her  portion.”  The  lady  acceded  to  his  wishes,  and 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  half  the  debt,  and  give  security  for 
the  remainder. 

CLAUDE  DE  L’AUBESPINE,  baron  of  Chateau  Neuf. 
tie  was  a  descendant  of  a  noble  family  at  Chartrain,  and  filled 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  under  several  of  the  kings  of 
France.  He  died  in  1567. 

PAUL  RICHARD  MOUVANS,  surnamed  the  Brave,  a 
protestant  officer,  who  was  born  at  Castellane  in  Provence,  of 
a  respectable  family,  and  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
civil  wars  of  France.  His  brother,  who  was  likewise  a  protes- 
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tant,  having  been  killed  in  a  popular  tumult  excited  by  the 
Romish  priests,  at  Draguignan,  he  took  up  arms  to  revenge  his 
death,  and  having  assembled  2000  men  committed  great  devas¬ 
tations  in  Provence.  Being  pursued  by  count  Teude,  at  the 
head  of  6000  men,  he  took  post  in  a  convent  strongly  fortified 
by  nature,  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  count  proposed  an  interview,  to  which  Mouvans  agreed, 
on  condition  that  his  brother’s  murderers  should  be  punished, 
and  that  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  with  him  should 
not  be  molested.  These  terms  being  accepted,  he  dismissed 
his  troops,  reserving  only  a  guard  of  fifty  men.  The  parliament 
of  Aix  had  received  orders  from  the  court  to  punish  him  capi¬ 
tally  for  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise.  Baron 
de  la  Garde  made  an  attempt  to  apprehend  him,  but  he  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Mouvans  at  length  retired  to 
Geneva,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  in  tranquillity,  nobly 
rejecting  the  splendid  offers  made  him  by  the  duke  of  Guise 
if  he  would  join  the  catholics.  He  returned  to  France  at 
the  commencement  of  the  troubles,  after  the  massacre  of  Vassa 
in  1562,  and  continued  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  protest- 
ant  armies.  His  conduct  at  Sisterton,  where  he  commanded, 
together  with  captain  Lenas,  when  that  city  was  besieged  by 
the  count  de  Somerine,  is  particularly  admired.  After  sustain¬ 
ing  an  assault  of  seven  hours,  in  which  the  besiegers  were  re¬ 
pulsed  with  considerable  loss,  he  left  the  city  during  the  night 
with  his  troops  and  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  chose  to  ac¬ 
company  him.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  amounted  to 
4000  men,  women,  and  children.  Musketeers  were  placed  in 
the  front  and  rear,  while  the  defenceless  and  unarmed  occu¬ 
pied  the  centre.  They  were  afterwards  obliged  to  go  out  of 
the  way,  and  to  cross  steep  and  rugged  mountains,  to  avoid 
the  ambuscades  laid  for  them  on  the  road.  They  stopped 
some  days  in  the  valleys  of  Augrone,  and  Pragelas,  where 
they  were  cordially  received,  and  supplied  with  provisions  by 
the  Vaudois.  After  a  march  of  twenty-one  days,  under  the 
greatest  fatigue  and  famine,  they  at  length  arrived  at  Grenoble. 
Baron  des  Adrets  sent  them  under  an  escort  to  Lyons,  where 
they  remained  till  the  treaty  of  pacification.  In  1568  Mouvans 
was  defeated  at  Mesignai,  in  Perigord,  and  lost  his  life  in  the 
engagement.  Upon  this  occasion  he  commanded,  wfith  Peter 
Gourde,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  protestant  army. 

RENE  DE  LORRAINE,  MARQUIS  D’ELBCEUF, 
seventh  son  of  Claude  of  Guise,  died  1566.  His  grandson, 
Charles,  married  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
died  in  1657.  These  illustrious  characters  were  concerned  in  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  court  under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin. 
The  last  male  descendant  of  this  house  was  Maurice,  due  d’El- 
bceuf,  of  whom  some  account  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place. 
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GASPARD  DE  SAULX  DE  TA VANES,  marshal  of 
France,  one  of  the  most  eminent  commanders  of  his  time,  born 
in  1509,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Burgundy. 
He  was  brought  up  at  court  as  one  of  the  king’s  pages,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  with  Francis  I.,  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  He 
afterwards  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  in  Piedmont ; 
and  became  particularly  attached  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  se¬ 
cond  son  of  Francis,  with  whom  and  others  of  his  courtiers,  he 
joined  in  a  number  of  frolics  and  disorders,  only  pardonable 
in  young  men  who  wanted  other  occupation  for  their  love  of 
adventure.  Tavanes  was  more  honourably  employed  in  quell¬ 
ing  the  revolt  of  the  Rochellers  in  1542,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Cerisoles  in  1544.  After  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
the  king  gave  him  half  that  prince’s  company,  and  made  him 
his  chamberlain.  Henry  II.,  in  1552,  promoted  him  to  the 
post  of  mareschal  de  camp,  in  which  he  gained  great  reputa¬ 
tion  during  the  wars  of  Charles  V.  At  the  battle  of  Retug, 
he  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  famous  German 
Reisters,  whose  commander  had  boasted  that  with  them  alone 
he  would  rout  all  the  French  gens-d’armes.  Tavanes,  who  did 
not  want  self-confidence,  was  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  value 
of  his  own  exertions  on  this  day,  and  when  the  duke  of  Guise 
said  to  him,  “  M.  de  Tavanes,  we  made  the  finest  charge  to¬ 
day  that  was  ever  seen  “  Sir,”  he  replied,  “you  supported  me 
very  well.”  On  this  occasion  the  king  took  from  his  own  neck 
the  collar  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  threw  it  upon  that 
of  Tavanes  as  he  returned  covered  with  blood  and  dust.  He 
assisted  in  1558  at  the  capture  of  Calais  and  Thionville.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  civil  wars  of  Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.  he  reduced 
the  insurgents  of  Dauphine  and  Burgundy,  and  displayed  a 
violent  hatred  to  the  protestants.  He  even,  in  1567,  formed  a 
league  against  them,  called  La  Confierie  du  Saint  Esprit,  but 
the  court  suppressed  this  effusion  of  party  zeal  as  a  dangerous 
innovation.  He  was  afterwards  chief  of  the  council  to  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  and  had  a  great  share  in  the  victories  of  James 
and  Moncontour.  For  his  services  he  was  recompensed,  in 
1570,  with  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France.  Brantome  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  one  of  the  principal  advisers  of  the  horrible  mas¬ 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  says,  that  on  that  day  he  went 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  crying  to  the  people,  “  Let  blood, 
let  bleod  !  physicians  say  that  bleeding  is  as  good  in  August 
as  in  May,”  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  had  the  merit  of  op¬ 
posing  the  design  of  including  the  king  of  Navarre  in  the 
massacre.  In  1573,  being  directed  by  the  king  to  repair  to 
the  siege  of  Rochelle,  he  obeyed,  though  a  convalescent  from 
illness ;  but  relapsing  by  the  road,  he  died  at  his  castle  of  Sully 
in  June,  being  in  his  62d  year,  and  at  that  time  governor  of 
Provence,  and  admiral  of  the  Levant  seas.  A  singular  proof 
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is  mentioned  of  his  daring  spirit ;  which  was  an  offer  that  he 
made  to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  when  queen  to  Henry  II.,  to 
cut  off  the  nose  of  the  duchess  of  Valentinois,  her  husband’s 
all  powerful  mistress.  His  temper  cooled  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  and  he  was  capable  of  acting  the  intriguing  courtier,  as 
well  as  the  adventurous  soldier.  He  spoke  well,  with  a  noble 
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RENEE  DE  FRANCE,  duchess  of  Ferrara,  born  at  Blois, 
in  1510,  was  the  daughter  of  Lewis  XII.,  and  Anne  of  Brit¬ 
tany.  She  was  affianced  at  an  early  age  to  Charles  of  Aqs- 
tria,  afterwards  emperor,  and  some  years  afterwards  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England ;  but  neither  of  these 
matches  took  place,  and  Francis  I.  gave  her  to  Hercules  II.  of 
Este,  duke  of  Ferrara.  She  was  a  princess  of  great  capacity, 
and  of  an  insatiable  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  her  studies  were 
not  limited  to  history,  the  languages,  and  mathematics,  but  em¬ 
braced  also  astrology  and  theology.  The  religious  controver¬ 
sies  of  the  time  greatly  interested  her,  and  the  result  of  her 
inquiries  was  conversion  to  the  tenets  of  the  Reformers.  Bran- 
tome  supposes,  not  without  probability,  that  resentment  of  the 
many  ill  offices  done  to  her  father  by  the  popes  Julius  and  Leo, 
might  have  disposed  her  to  renounce  the  authority  of  the 
see  of  Rome.  Calvin,  who  went  from  France  in  disguise  to 
visit  her,  brought  her  over  to  his  opinions,  in  which  she  was 
confirmed  by  her  secretary,  Marsh.  Her  court  at  Ferrara 
became  the  refuge  of  all  who  were  suspected  of  heresy ;  and 
her  conduct  gave  so  much  umbrage  to  the  court  of  France, 
that  Henry  II.  sent  a  doctor  to  the  duke  with  the  following 
instructions  .  “  If  the  duchess  persists  in  her  errors,  she  must 
be  separated  from  all  conversation  ;  her  children  must  be  taken 
from  her,  and  all  her  domestics,  who  are  greatly  suspected 
of  heresy,  are  to  be  prosecuted.  With  regard  to  the  prin¬ 
cess  herself,  the  king  refers  to  the  prudence  of  her  hus¬ 
band  to  proceed  against  her  as  he  shall  judge  proper,  avoiding, 
nevertheless,  what  might  occasion  too  much  scandal.”  After 
the  death  of  the  duke,  in  1559,  this  princess  returned  to  France 
and  resided  at  her  castle  of  Montargis.  The  duke  of  Guise, 
in  the  religious  wars,  having  summoned  her  to  deliver  up  some 
partisans  who  had  taken  shelter  with  her,  she  replied,  “  that 
she  would  not  deliver  them,  and  that  if  he  should  attack  the 
castle,  she  would  be  the  first  to  place  herself  in  the  breach,  to 
see  if  he  would  have  the  audacity  to  kill  a  king’s  daughter.” 
She  remonstrated  strongly  with  Francis  II.  against  the  impri¬ 
sonment  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  but  he  afterwards  broke  with 
that  prince,  not  approving  the  civil  war  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged.  She  was  at  length  obliged,  much  against  her  will,  to 
send  away  460  persons  to  whom  she  had  compassionately  given 
an  asylum ;  she  parted  with  them  in  tears,  after  providing  for 
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the  expenses  of  their  journey.  At  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew,  she  was  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  a  great  number 
of  protestants.  Her  own  four  children  were  successively  taken 
from  her.  aad  brought  into  France  to  be  educated  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  catholic  church.  This  estimable  and  distin¬ 
guished  princess  died  in  1575  at  Montargis,  which  place  she 
had  embellished  with  several  fine  buildings. 

JACQUELINE  DE  LONGVIC,  duchess  of  Montpensier, 
was  a  lady  of  great  merit,  and  great  interest.  She  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  John  de  Longvic,  lord  of  Gury,  and  was 
married,  in  1538,  to  Lewis  de  Bourbon,  the  second  of  the  name, 
duke  of  Montpensier.  Bayle  says,  “  She  was  first  favourite  to 
Catharine  de  Medicis  ;  and  had  she  been  alive  at  the  time  when 
this  queen  gave  into  intrigues,  which  had  like  to  have  ruined 
the  kingdom,  she  would  perhaps  have  made  her  take  better  re¬ 
solutions.  It  is  possible  too  that  her  good  counsels  and  address 
might  have  had  no  effect  on  a  soul  of  such  a  temper,  whose 
ambition  was  like  a  devouring  fire.  Be  it  how  it  will,  she  died 
just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  troubles  on  account 
of  religion,  the  28th  day  of  August,  1561.  She  openly  made 
appear,  during  a  sickness,  what  her  husband  had  suspected  of 
her ;  to  wit,  that  she  was  a  protestant ;  and  doubtless  it  was 
her  private  instructions  which  sowed  in  the  soul  of  some  of 
her  daughters  the  seeds  of  reformation  ;  which  brought  forth 
fruit  some  time  after;  for  Frances  de  Bourbon,  her  eldest 
daughter,  who  was  married,  in  1558,  to  Henry  Robert  de 
la  Marc,  duke  of  Bouillon,  openly  professed  the  protestant 
religion,  and  the  incredible  pains  her  father  took  to  re¬ 
claim  her  produced  no  effect.  Charlotte,  this  duke’s  fourth 
daughter,  had  been  put  into  a  convent,  against  her  mother’s 
opinion,  who  had  a  mind  to  marry  her  to  the  duke  de  Longue- 
ville.  She  was  abbess  of  Jouare;  but  as  that  kind  of  life  did 
not  comport  with  the  instructions  she  had  received  from  her 
mother,  nor  perhaps  with  her  own  inclinations,  she  escaped 
into  Germany  in  1572,  where  she  abjured  popery,  and  was 
married  two  years  afterwards  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Of  the 
three  other  daughters  of  Jacqueline  de  Longvic,  and  the  duke 
of  Montpensier,  two  persevered  in  the  monastic  life,  to  which 
they  had  been  sacrificed,  and  one  married  the  duke  of  Nevers’s 
son.  She  had  followed  queen  Elizabeth  into  Spain,  who  loved 
her  entirely.  If  Jacqueline  had  converted  her  husband  she 
had  saved  a  great  deal  of  protestant  blood,  and  a  great  deal  of 
misery  to  some  of  her  own  sex ;  for  he  used  them  with  the 
utmost  severity,  as  we  may  read  in  Brantome.  Their  son, 
though  a  good  catholic,  did  not  follow  the  leaguers.  Had  this 
lady  only  procured  to  France  a  chancellor  of  so  much  merit 
as  Michael  de  l’Hospital,  her  memory  ought  to  be  blessed  for 
it,  for  it  was  not  possible  to  make  choice  of  a  better  subject  than 
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him,  and  nobody  could  have  so  well  supported  the  monarchy 
in  so  dangerous  a  conjuncture.  The  wisdom  and  constancy  of 
his  counsels  would  have  been  the  arm  of  Hector,  to  have  main¬ 
tained  the  public  repose,  if  the  destinies,  more  powerful  than 
all  the  industry  of  man,  had  not  permitted  a  froward  generation 
to  baffle  all  his  designs,  and  to  oblige  him  at  last  to  retire.” 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY,  lord  of  Lorges  in  the  Orlean- 
nois,  one  of  the  bravest  men  of  his  age,  and  famous  under  the 
title  of  Loges,  in  the  wars  of  Francis  I.  In  1546  he  succeeded 
John  Stuart  at  Aubigny  in  the  command  of  the  100  arches  in 
the  Scotch  guard.  He  wounded  Francis  I.  in  the  chin  with  a 
fire  brand  in  some  frolic  with  that  prince.  This  accident  occa¬ 
sioned  the  wearing  of  long  beards  in  France  for  58  years. 
Lorges  died  aged  above  80,  a  short  time  after  Henry  II.  He 
obtained  the  title  of  count  of  Montgomery  in  1553,  which  he 
claimed  as  belonging  to  his  ancestors,  as  being  descended,  by 
the  earls  of  Eglinton  in  Scotland,  from  a  younger  son  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Montgomery  in  England.  According  to  a 
memoir  given  by  the  family  to  the  author  of  the  Genealogical 
Dictionary,  James,  the  son  of  Robert  Montgomery,  who  left 
Scotland,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  French  king  about 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  and  this  Robert  was 
grandson  to  Alexander  Montgomery,  cousin  by  the  mother’s 
side  to  Francis  I.  king  of  Scotland. 

JOHN  DE  PARTHENA Y,  lord  of  Loubise,  an  eminent 
French  commander,  born  in  1512.  Fie  commanded  the  troops 
in  Italy  in  1550,  and  supported  the  Protestant  cause  till  his 
death  in  1566.  He  left  one  daughter. 

JAMES  D’  ALBON,  marquis  of  Fonsac,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  his  age,  and  rose  to  high  military  emi¬ 
nence,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Charles  IX.  of  France, 
in  1547.  By  the  former  he  was  made  marshal  of  France  in 
J  547,  and  he  was  chosen  to  carry  the  collar  of  his  order  to 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who  decorated  him  with  that  of  the 
garter.  He  acquired  great  reputation  in  the  wars  of  1552, 
and  1554  ;  and  in  1557  he  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Quintin.  After  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  he  was  one  of  the 
triumverate  who  governed  the  kingdom  four  or  five  years  in 
spite  of  Catharine  de  Medicis.  He  was  killed  in  1562,  at  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  by  a  person  whose  confiscated  estate  he 
possessed.  The  Huguenots,  who  did  not  love  him,  used  to  call 
him  “  the  Harquebuseer  of  the  west.”  He  had  the  qualities 
of  a  soldier  and  courtier,  was  addicted  to  every  kind  of  luxury, 
excellent  in  politeness,  and  the  amiable  accomplishments,  and 
on  the  day  of  battle  was  distinguished  by  his  prudence  and 
his  courage.  His  daughter  and  heiress  is  said  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  her  own  mother  for  her  property. 

GASPARD  DE  COLIGNI,  the  second  of  the  name,  of 
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an  ancient  family,  admiral  of  France,  was  born  February  16, 
1516,  at  Chatillon-sur-Zoin.  He  was  trained  up  to  arms  from 
a  child.  He  signalized  himself  under  Francis  I.  at  the  battle 
of  Cerisoles  and  under  Henry  II.,  and  after  rising  to  the  rank 
of  colonel,  was  made  admiral  in  1552,  for  his  valour  at  the 
battle  of  Renti,  and  for  the  defence  of  St.  Quintin.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  II.,  he  became  the  head  of  the  protestants 
against  the  Guises ;  and  the  first  battle  fought  in  the  contest 
was  that  of  Dreux,  which  the  admiral  lost.  He  appeared 
to  set  little  value  on  his  life.  Being  wounded,  and  his  friends 
around  him  giving  way  to  grief,  he  said  to  them,  “  The  busi¬ 
ness  we  follow,  should  make  us  as  familiar  with  death  as  with 
life.”  Coligni  fought  bravely,  and  although  he  lost  the  battle, 
he  saved  the  army.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1562.  The 
eivil  wars  ceased  for  some  time,  but  only  to  recommence  with 
greater  fury  in  1567.  Coligni  and  Conde  fought  the  battle 
of  St.  Denys,  against  the  constable  of  Montmorenci.  The 
battle  of  Jarnac  in  1569,  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  pro¬ 
testants,  who  by  the  death  of  Conde  had  no  resource  but 
in  the  abilities  of  Coligni,  and  he  being  again  defeated  at 
Montcontour,  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  make  peace  in 
1571.  After  this  he  was  treated  with  flattering  marks  of 
distinction  at  court.  On  all  hands,  however,  he  had  been 
exhorted  to  distrust  these  perfidious  caresses.  A  captain 
of  the  protestants,  who  was  retiring  into  the  country,  came 
to  take  leave  of  him.  Coligni  asked  him  the  reason  of  so 
sudden  a  retreat.  “  It  is,”  said  the  soldier,  “  because  they 
show  us  too  many  kindnesses  here ;  I  had  rather  escape 
with  the  fools,  than  perish  with  such  as  are  over-wise.”  A 
horrid  conspiracy  soon  broke  out.  On  Friday  the  admiral 
coming  to  the  Louvre,  was  fired  at  by  a  musket  from  a  win¬ 
dow,  and  dangerously  wounded  in  the  right  hand  and  in  the 
left  arm,  by  Maurevert,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  duke 
of  Guise,  and  had  proposed  the  scheme  to  Charles  IX.  The 
king  pretended  to  be  highly  irritated  at  this  attempt,  and 
promised  the  admiral  full  satisfaction.  But  only  two  days 
after  the  horrid  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  broke  out,  Aug. 
24,  1572,  and  Coligni  was  one  of  its  earliest  victims.  A  party 
headed  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  broke  open  his  doors.  Besme, 
a  domestic  of  the  house  of  Guise,  entered  sword  in  hand,  and 
found  him  sitting  in  an  elbow  chair,  “  Young  man,”  said  Co¬ 
ligni  to  their  leader  in  a  calm  and  tranquil  manner,  “  thou 
shouldst  have  respected  my  gray  hairs,  but  do  what  thou  wilt, 
thou  canst  only  shorten  my  life  by  a  few  days.”  This  murder¬ 
ous  wretch,  after  having  stabbed  him  in  several  places,  threw 
him  out  of  the  window  into  the  court-yard  of  the  house,  where 
the  duke  of  Guise  stood  waiting.  Coligni  fell  at  the  feet  of 
his  base  and  implacable  enemy.  Besme,  having  trampled  on 
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the  corpse,  said  to  his  companions,  “  A  good  beginning,  let  us 
go  and  continue  our  work.”  His  body  was  exposed  for  three 
days  to  the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  then  hung  up  by  the 
feet  on  the  gallows  of  Montfaucon.  Montmorenci,  his  cousin, 
had  it  taken  down,  in  order  to  bury  it  secretly  in  the  chapel 
of  the  chateau  de  Camtilli.  An  Italian  having  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  admiral,  carried  it  to  Catharine  de  Medicis  ;  and  this 
princess  caused  it  to  be  embalmed,  and  sent  it  to  Rome.  Co- 
ligni  left  behind  him  a  journal,  which  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  Charles  IX.  In  this  was  remarked  a  piece  of  advice  which 
he  gave  that  prince,  to  take  care  of  what  he  did  in  assigning 
the  appanage,  lest  by  so  doing  he  left  them  too  great  an  au¬ 
thority.  Catharine  caused  this  article  to  be  read  before  the 
duke  of  Alenin,  whom  she  knew  to  be  afflicted  at  the  death  of 
the  admiral,  “  There  is  your  good  friend !”  said  she,  “  observe 
the  advice  he  gives  the  king.”  “  I  cannot  say,”  returned  the 
duke,  “  whether  he  was  very  fond  of  me,  but  I  know  that  such 
advice  could  have  been  given  only  by  a  man  of  strict  fidelity  to 
his  majesty,  and  zealous  for  the  good  of  his  country.”  Co- 
ligni  was  a  lover  of  order  and  of  his  country.  Hearty  alike 
in  the  cause  of  protestantism  and  of  his  country,  he  was 
never  able,  by  too  great  austerities,  to  make  his  doctrine  tally 
with  the  duties  of  a  subject.  With  the  qualities  of  a  hero,  he 
was  endowed  with  a  gentle  soul.  Had  he  been  less  of  the  great 
man,  he  would  have  been  a  fanatic  ;  he  was  an  apostle  and  a 
zealot.  His  life  was  first  published  in  1575,  8vo.  and  translated 
and  published  in  English  in  1576,  by  Arthur  Golding. 

HENRY  II.,  king  of  France,  son  of  Francis  I.,  was  bom 
in  1518,  and  came  in  possession  of  the  crown  in  1543,  at  which 
time  France  was  at  war  with  England.  In  1550  peace  was 
restored,  and  Boulogne  surrendered  to  the  French  for  a  very 
large  sum.  The  year  following,  a  league  was  entered  into 
between  him  and  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany,  against 
Charles  V.,  which  produced  a  ruinous  war  to  France.  In 
1559,  Henry  concluded  a  dishonourable  peace,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  wounded  at  a  tournament  with  a  lance,  of 
which  he  died.  Henry  II.  was  possessed  of  several  of  those 
qualities  which  render  a  king  of  France  popular;  he  was  war¬ 
like,  gallant,  magnificent,  eloquent,  and  a  patron  of  learning ; 
but  he  was  dissolute,  prodigal,  and  inattentive  to  the  duties  of 
his  station.  It  cannot  be  overlooked,  that  during  this  reign, 
great  severities  were  exercised  upon  the  French  protestants, 
and  it  is  certain,  that  in  one  instance,  the  king  himself  was 
present  at  a  dreadful  execution  of  these  unhappy  people,  the 
idea  of  which  is  said  to  have  haunted  his  memory  so  long  as 
he  lived.  At  the  same  moment  that  he  was  murdering  the 
French  protestants  without  any  feelings  of  compassion,  he  was 
making  a  league  with  those  of  Germany. 
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FRANCIS  DE  BOURBON,  count  Enghien,  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Francis  I.  ;  took  Nice,  and  obtained  the  victory  of 
Cerisoles,  in  1544.  He  was  killed  in  1545,  aged  27. 

CATHARINE  DE  MEDICIS,  queen  of  France,  was 
the  only  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  duke  of  Urbino,  by 
Magdalen  de  la  Tour,  and  bom  at  Florence  in  1519.  Through 
the  influence  of  her  uncle,  pope  Clement  VII.,  she  obtained 
for  her  husband  Henry  duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Francis  I. 
This  marriage  took  place  in  1534.  Catharine  was  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  splendid  court  of  her  father-in-law, 
where  the  graces  of  her  person  and  her  mental  accomplish¬ 
ments  shone  with  inimitable  lustre.  At  the  same  time,  though 
so  young,  she  practised  all  those  arts  of  dissimulation  and 
complaisance  which  were  necessary  to  ingratiate  her  with  so 
many  persons  of  opposite  characters  and  interests.  She  even 
lived  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  Diana  De  Poictiers,  her  hus¬ 
band’s  mistress.  On  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  she  became 
queen  by  the  accession  of  her  husband  to  the  throne,  under 
the  title  of  Henry  II.  Though  childless  the  first  ten  years  of 
her  marriage,  she  at  length  bore  him  children.  Three  of  her 
sons  became  kings  of  France,  and  one  daughter  was  queen  of 
Navarre.  During  her  husband's  life  she  possessed  but  little 
influence  in  public  affairs,  and  was  chiefly  employed  in  in¬ 
structing  her  children,  and  acquiring  that  ascendancy  over 
them,  by  which  she  so  long  preserved  the  supreme  authority. 
She  was  left  a  widow  in  1559,  and  her  son,  Francis  II.,  a  weak 
youth  of  sixteen,  succeeded  to  the  French  crown.  The  pow¬ 
erful  and  ambitious  family  of  the  Guises,  had  the  chief  ma¬ 
nagement  of  affairs  during  this  reign,  which  was  rendered  tur¬ 
bulent  and  bloody  by  the  violent  persecutions  of  the  Hugue¬ 
nots.  Catharine  could  only  preserve  a  degree  of  authority, 
by  acting  with  the  Guises  ;  yet,  it  is  believed  that  their  furious 
policy  did  not  agree  with  her  inclinations,  and  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  proof  of  more  moderate  designs,  that  she  raised 
the  virtuous  Michael  de  L’Hospital  to  the  chancellorship. 
Francis  died  in  1560,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Charles  IX.,  then  eleven  years  of  age.  Catharine  possessed 
the  authority,  though  not  the  title,  of  regent ;  and  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  power  of  the  Guises,  she  inclined  to  the 
party  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  associated  princes.  A 
civil  war  ensued  which  was  excited  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  who 
thereby  became  the  favourite  of  the  Catholics ;  but  being 
killed  in  1562  a  peace  was  made  between  the  two  parties. 
Catharine  was  now  decidedly  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  began 
to  display  all  the  extent  of  her  dark  and  dissembling  politics. 
The  affairs  of  France,  however,  involved  her  in  inextricable 
difficulties,  and  the  selfishness  and  ambition  of  all  the  party 
leaders  rendered  it  impossible  to  treat  with  them  upon  any 
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fair  principle  of  equity  and  public  good.  Catharine  now  paid 
her  court  to  the  Catholics,  and  plotted  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Huguenots,  who  were  driven  by  the  spirit  of  hostility 
shown  against  them,  into  another  civil  war.  A  truce  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  to  this  a  third  war,  which  terminated  in  a  peace 
favourable  to  the  Huguenots,  and  which  was  thought  sincere 
and  lasting.  In  fact,  it  was  now  resolved,  to  destroy  by  treach¬ 
ery  that  part  which  could  not  be  subdued  by  force  of  arms. 
A  series  of  falsehood  and  dissimulation  almost  unparalleled  in 
history,  in  which  Catharine  found  an  admirable  second,  in  her 
execrable  son,  whom  she  had  carefully  initiated  in  every  art 
of  disguise,  prepared  that  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day, 
1571,  which  will  ever  prove  an  indelible  stain  to  the  French 
annals,  and  doom  to  infamy  the  name  of  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
the  chief  contriver.  It  was  not  likely  that  such  an  act  could 
finally  compose  the  troubles  of  France.  Accordingly  affairs 
were  in  a  very  tumultuous  state  during  the  remainder  of  this 
reign,  which  terminated  by  the  death  of  Charles  in  1574.  On 
this  event  Catharine  was  made  regent  till  her  son  Henry  III. 
returned  from  Poland,  of  which  country  he  had  been  elected 
king.  It  is  allowed  that  at  this  juncture  she  displayed  great 
vigour  and  abilities  in  preventing  those  disturbances  which 
the  violent  state  of  parties  was  calculated  to  produce,  and  she 
delivered  the  kingdom  to  her  son  in  a  condition,  which,  had  be 
been  wise  and  virtuous,  might  have  secured  him  a  happy 
reign.  But  a  son  and  pupil  of  Catharine  could  only  have 
the  semblance  of  good  qualities,  and  her  own  character  must 
ever  have  prevented  any  confidence  in  measures  which  she 
directed.  The  party  of  the  Guises  rose  again  ;  the  league 
was  formed,  war  was  renewed  with  the  Protestants ;  and  all 
things  tended  to  greater  disorder  than  before.  The  attach¬ 
ment  of  Henry  to  his  minions  on  one  hand,  and  the  popularity 
of  the  Guises  on  the  other,  destroyed  the  authority  of  Catha¬ 
rine,  and  she  had  henceforth  little  more  than  the  sad  employ¬ 
ment  of  looking  on  and  lamenting  her  son’s  misgovernment, 
and  the  wretched  conclusion  of  her  system  of  crooked  and 
treacherous  policy.  She  died  in  January,  1589,  aged  seventy, 
loaded  with  the  hatred  of  all  parties.  The  Parisians,  who,  not¬ 
withstanding  her  protestations,  suspected  her  of  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  duke  of  Guise’s  murder,  openly  declared  that  if 
her  body  was  brought  to  their  city  to  be  interred,  they  would 
throw  it  into  the  river  or  the  common  sewer.  Nevertheless,  she 
appears  to  have  given  some  excellent  advice  to  her  son  on  her 
death-bed,  though  little  conformable  to  her  former  precepts 
and  example.  Catharine  de  Medicis  is  said  to  have  possessed 
in  a  superior  degree,  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  allure¬ 
ment,  all  the  female  graces,  and  the  splendid  qualities  of  her 
station;  she  was  affable,  courteous,  and  magnificent.  She 
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liberally  encouraged  learning,  and  the  polite  arts.  She  was 
likewise  endowed  with  extraordinary  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  ;  strength  of  judgment,  and  fertility  of  genius.  But  she 
had  the  common  fault  of  her  country,  of  aiming  at  excessive 
refinement  in  policy  ;  and  by  attentively  caressing  and  siding 
with  every  party,  she  in  the  end  lost  the  confidence  of  all. 
With  respect  to  her  moral  qualities,  there  is  nothing  diabolical 
in  the  human  character  with  which  she  has  not  been  charged 
by  her  enemies  ;  and  even  her  friends  are  obliged  to  make 
large  concessions  on  this  head.  Scarcely  preserving  the  de¬ 
corum  of  her  sex,  she  was  loose  and  voluptuous  in  her  own 
conduct,  and  was  continually  attended  by  a  train  of  beauties, 
whose  complaisant  charms  she  employed  in  debauching  those 
minds  which  she  could  not  gain  by  the  common  allurements  of 
interest.  Nearly  indifferent  to  the  modes  of  religion,  she  was 
very  superstitious,  and  believed  in  and  employed  the  delusive 
practices  of  magic,  and  judicial  astrology.  The  depth  of  her 
dissimulation,  and  bloody  strain  of  her  perfidious  policy,  have 
sufficiently  been  shown  in  the  sketch  of  her  actions ;  and  many 
instances  may  be  brought  of  the  savage  pleasure  or  indifference 
with  vrhich  she  viewed  the  cruelties  she  had  dictated.  Per¬ 
haps  the  heaviest  charge  against  her  is,  the  detestable  princi¬ 
ples  in  which  she  brought  up  her  children,  whom  she  early 
inured  to  blood  and  perfidy,  while  she  weakened  their  minds 
by  debauchery,  that  she  might  the  longer  retain  her  power 
over  them.  Accordingly,  except  Francis,  who  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  displayed  any  character,  her  other  sons, 
Charles,  Henry,  and  the  duke  of  Alenfon,  were  compounds  of 
every  thing  abominable  and  despicable.  To  conclude,  the 
historian,  Davila,  who  was  peculiarly  attached  to  her  services, 
and  favoured  by  her,  terminates  a  copious  eulogy  on  her  per¬ 
sonal  and  mental  qualification,  with  confessing  that  she  was 
totally  void  of  faith,  and  more  indifferent  to  shedding  of  human 
blood  than  became  a  woman. 

GABRIEL  ARAMONT,  ambassador  of  France  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  was  a  gentleman  of  Gas¬ 
cony,  who  acquitted  himself  worthily  of  his  employ.  The 
constable  de  Montmorency,  examining  the  ovei’tures,  which 
pope  Paul  III.  had  made,  that  the  only  means  to  recover  Pla¬ 
centia  out  of  the  emperor’s  hands,  was  to  cause  the  Turkish 
fleet  to  appear  upon  the  coast  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  advised 
the  king  his  master  to  negociate  with  Solyman  about  it.  Ara- 
mont  was  chosen  to  transact  this  affair.  He  was  neither  less 
artful  nor  less  experienced  than  la  Foret,  Rincon,  and  Baulin, 
who  had  preceded  him  in  this  embassy.  He  made  friends  at 
the  Porte,  who  procured  him  free  access,  and  private  audi¬ 
ences,  and  he  knew  so  well  how  to  turn  and  wind  matters,  that 
he  reconciled  to  the  French  those  who  had  been  greatly  pre- 
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judiced  against  them.  The  only  question  now  was,  how  his 
highness’s  fleet  should  act ;  whereupon  Aramont  returned 
speedily  to  France,  to  consult  with  his  master  in  what  manner 
the  grand  signior’s  assistance  might  be  most  usefully  applied. 
The  king  and  the  constable  informed  him  that  they  had  in¬ 
telligence  in  the  isle  of  Corsica,  and  that  it  might  easily  be 
taken,  if  the  Turkish  fleet  and  that  of  France,  should  at  once 
attack  it.  He  set  out  again  for  Constantinople  to  commu¬ 
nicate  this  project  to  the  grand  signior ;  but,  landing  at  Malta, 
was  instantly  requested  by  the  grand  master  to  repair  to  the 
Turkish  generals,  who  had  besieged  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  and 
employ  his  credit,  and  the  authority  of  Henry  II.  to  oblige 
them  to  raise  the  siege.  He  yielded  to  their  intreaties,  and 
reached  the  Turkish  camp  by  the  time  their  batteries  were  in 
readiness  to  play.  He  had  several  conferences  with  Sinan 
Bassa,  and  Dragut,  in  which  he  remonstrated  to  them,  that 
they  had  engaged  in  an  undertaking  altogether  opposite  to  the 
treaty,  which  Solyman  was  going  to  conclude  with  France, 
since  his  highness  had  agreed  to  attack  the  emperor  only,  and 
that  Tripoli  belonged  to  the  order  of  Malta.  They  replied 
that  the  knights  of  Malta  were  perjured  persons,  who,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  oath  they  had  taken  to  Solyman,  when  they  were 
treated  with  so  much  civility  at  their  departure  out  of  Rhodes, 
committed  continual  hostilities  against  the  Turks,  adding 
withal,  that  they  had  orders  to  drive  them  out  of  Africa ;  and 
that  they  could  not  suspend  the  execution  of  this  order.  Ara¬ 
mont  wanted  neither  excuses  nor  replies,  but  finding  that  he 
could  not  prevail  with  Sinan  Bassa,  he  resolved  to  depart  with 
all  speed  for  Constantinople,  if  possible  to  obtain  from  Solyman 
that  Tripoli  might  not  be  taken.  But  as  his  credit  and  in¬ 
trigue  were  not  unknown  to  Bassa,  he  could  not  obtain 
leave  to  continue  his  journey  till  after  the  taking  of  Tripoli. 
He  saved  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  French  who  were  in  the 
place  ;  nor  did  he  decline  coming  to  a  feast,  to  which  Sinan 
and  Dragut  invited  him  after  their  conquest.  Charles  V.  was 
too  politic  to  overlook  this  event,  he  took  occasion  from  it  to 
give  out,  that  France  had  contributed  to  the  taking  of  Tripoli. 
Henry  II.  did  what  he  could  to  answer  for  this  complaint. 
The  Golden  Isles  in  Provence  were  erected  into  a  Marquisate 
by  letters  of  Henry  II.,  confirmed  by  the  parliament  of  Aix  ; 
and  this  Marquisate  Aramont,  ambassador  of  France  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  was  invested  with,  and  seised  of,  to  hold  in  fief  of 
the  king,  with  express  orders  to  build  in  these  isles,  castles, 
towers,  and  fortresses,  to  the  expense  of  fifty  thousand  crowns. 

PHILIBERT  DE  MARCILLI,  lord  of  Cipierre, 
was  born  in  the  Maconnois.  He  gave  so  many  proofs  of  his 
courage  and  prudence  in  the  service  of  Henry  II.,  both  in 
France  and  Italy,  that  that  prince  made  him  governor  to  the 
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duke  of  Orleans,  his  second  son,  who  afterwards  reigned  by 
the  name  of  Charles  IX.  It  is  pretended,  that  if  others  had 
not  spoiled  the  excellent  education  he  gave  that  young  prince, 
he  would  have  proved  a  very  great  king.  When  Charles  IX. 
came  to  the  crown,  it  was  thought  proper,  in  order  to  do  him 
the  greater  honour,  to  have  always  a  prince  of  the  blood  with 
him,  to  observe  his  conduct,  and  they  gave  this  post  to  the 
prince  de  la  Roche  sur  Yon ;  but  Cipierre  was  still  continued 
in  his  employment.  The  two  governors  preserved  a  good  un^ 
derstanding  together ;  the  prince  yielded  in  many  things  to 
Cipierre,  knowing  him  to  be  of  as  great  a  capacity  as  any  lord 
in  France.  On  the  other  hand,  Cipierre,  who  was  a  very  wise 
man,  shewed  a  great  deal  of  honour  and  respect  for  the  prince, 
— and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  those  two  governors  maintaining 
their  rank  in  a  becoming  manner  near  the  king’s  person,  one 
superior,  the  other  a  little  inferior  to  him.  Cipierre  was  created 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  in  1560.  It  is  said  that, 
finding  himself  seized  with  a  mortal  disease,  and  preparing  to 
set  out  to  Aix  to  drink  the  waters,  he  earnestly  entreated  the 
queen  mother  to  pacify  the  difference  between  the  Guises  and 
the  Colignis,  and  thereby  to  destroy  the  root  of  a  faction, 
which  would  be  in  a  condition  to  ruin  the  kingdom.  He  died 
at  Liege,  in  September,  1565,  without  being  able  to  reach  the 
waters.  Those  of  the  reformed  religion  were  ill  satisfied  with 
his  conduct ;  they  made  very  severe  verses  against  him,  both 
before  and  after  his  death. 

FRANCIS  DE  LORRAINE,  duke  of  Guise,  and  of  Au- 
male,  a  great  general  and  party  leader,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Claude  de  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise.  He  was  born  at  the  castle 
at  Bar,  in  1519,  and  early  distinguished  himself  in  arms.  He 
acquired  great  glory  by  defending  Metz,  in  1553,  against  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  He 
obliged  Charles  to  retreat  after  a  siege  of  sixty-five  days  ;  and 
treated  with  a  humanity  unusual  at  that  time,  some,  of  his 
soldiers  disabled  by  the  cold  from  following  him.  During 
this  siege,  a  Spanish  officer  having  written  to  him  to  request 
the  restitution  of  one  of  his  slaves  who  had  fled  into  the  city 
with  a  horse  of  value,  the  duke  restored  the  horse,  but  refused 
to  send  back  the  man  to  slavery,  alleging  “  that  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom,  which  consist  in 
giving  liberty  to  all  who  come  thither  to  seek  it.”  Henry  II. 
afterwards  declared  him  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
and  afterwards  entrusted  him  with  all  the  authority  of  the 
crown.  He  justified  this  confidence  by  the  important  capture 
of  Calais  in  the  winter  of  1558,  which  town  had  from  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  been  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  had 
served  as  an  entrance  into  France  in  the  wars  between  the  two 
countries.  At  the  accession  of  Francis  II.,  whose  wife,  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  was  niece  to  the  Guises,  the  duke,  and  his  bro- 
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ther,  the  cardinal,  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
The  Calvinists  were  at  this  time  headed  by  the  prince  of  Conde 
and  Coligni,  and  being  exasperated  by  many  severities,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise.  Its  defeat  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  vigilance  and  wise  measures  of  the  duke  of  Guise. 
Many  executions  followed,  and  during  the  remainder  of  that 
reign  every  thing  in  France  bent  before  the  family  of  Lorraine. 
It  is  supposed  that  they  had  designed  a  plot  for  assassinating 
the  king  of  Navarre  in  the  presence  of  the  king  of  France, 
which  failed  only  through  the  irresolution  of  the  latter.  ThCy 
procured  the  prince  of  Conde  to  be  arrested  on  account  of  his 
share  in  a  new  conspiracy ;  he  was  found  guilty,  and  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  executed,  had  not  the  decease  of  the 
young  king,  in  1560,  saved  him.  After  that  event  the  influence 
of  the  Guises  began  to  decline,  and  they  formed  only  one  of 
the  three  parties  which  were  kept  in  balance  by  the  art  of  the 
queen  mother,  Catharine  de  Medicis.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  grant  the  Calvinists  liberty  of  public  worship  ;  a  measure 
particularly  galling  to  the  bigotry  of  the  house  of  Guise.  At 
this  juncture,  the  duke  passed  with  a  great  train  through  Vassi, 
in  Campagna,  at  the  time  when  a  congregation  of  Protestants 
were  performing  divine  service  in  a  barn.  The  insolence  of 
his  followers  in  disturbing  the  service  occasioned  a  tumult, 
which  gave  a  pretext  for  falling  upon  the  unarmed  multitude, 
sixty  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  two  hundred  wounded. 
Although  the  duke  declared,  even  upon  his  death  bed,  that 
the  massacre  was  unintentional  on  his  part,  it  appears  certain 
that  he  came  with  a  deliberate  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  re¬ 
ligious  assembly,  which  he  knew  to  be  highly  odious  to  his 
mother,  whose  seat  was  not  far  distant ;  and  that  wThen  the 
magistrate  of  the  place  excused  himself  for  permitting  the 
meeting  upon  the  ground  of  the  edict  of  toleration,  Guise  in  a 
rage,  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  exclaimed,  “  Here  is 
what  shall  cut  the  knot  of  your  detestable  edict !”  The  massacre 
of  Vassi  was  the  signal  of  a  civil  war,  which  may  be  supposed 
not  to  have  been  disagreeable  to  the  Guises,  who  hoped 
thereby  to  recover  their  superiority.  The  duke  was  a  princi¬ 
pal  leader  on  the  catholic  side,  as  well  as  the  principal  object 
of  the  hatred  of  the  Protestants.  It  is  related  by  some  writers, 
that  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  he  was  informed  of  the  purpose  of 
a  fanatic  of  that  party  to  assassinate  him.  He  caused  the  man 
to  be  arrested,  and  asked  him  what  offence  he  had  given  to 
excite  such  an  attempt.  “No  other,”  he  replied,  “  than  that 
of  your  being  an  inveterate  enemy  of  my  religion.”  “  Well,” 
said  the  duke,  “if  thy  religion  bids  thee  murder  me,  mine  bids 
me  forgive  thee — judge  between  them !”  A  noble  sentiment, 
but  little  suited  either  to  the  speaker,  or  to  his  religion  !  The 
victory  of  Dreuse,  in  1562,  is  principally  ascribed  to  Guise, 
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though  Montgomery  had  the  chief  command.  The  Calvinist 
general,  the  prince  of  Conde,  was  captured,  and,  according  to 
the  manners  of  the  age,  he  that  night  shared  the  bed  of  the 
duke  of  Guise.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  trait  of  heroism  in  the 
character  of  the  latter,  that  though  they  were  mortal  enemies, 
he  slept  with  perfect  tranquillity,  while  the  prince,  who  told 
the  anecdote,  could  not  close  his  eyes.  Not  long  after,  as  he 
lay  before  Orleans,  a  calvinist  general,  Poltrot  de  Mero,  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  him  with  a  pistol  shot.  He  died  Februafy  24, 
1563,  aged  forty-four.  By  his  wife,  Anne  of  Este,  daughter 
to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  he  left  several  children.  Francis,  duke 
of  Guise  was  possessed  of  many  splendid  qualities,  and  the 
writers  of  his  party  represent  him  as  a  model  of  true  heroism. 
These  qualities  were,  however,  tarnished  by  immoderate  am¬ 
bition  and  a  furious  party  spirit,  so  that  his  great  services  to 
his  country  were  balanced  by  the  evils  he  brought  upon  it. 

JOAN  DE  HALLUIN  PIENNE,  maid  of  honour  to  Ca¬ 
tharine  de  Medicis,  was  passionately  beloved  by  Francis  de 
Montmorenci,  eldest  son  to  the  constable  Annde  Montmorenci. 
He  promised  to  marry  her,  but  did  not  acquaint  his  father  or 
his  mother  with  it,  so  much  he  feared  that  they  would  oppose 
his  design.  It  is  not  likely  they  should  have  consented  to  it, 
though  the  lady  was  very  illustrious  by  her  birth,  and  commen¬ 
dable  for  her  beauty  and  virtue ;  but  there  was  a  particular 
reason  which  moved  him  to  oppose  that  engagement  openly, 
viz.  because  Henry  II.  was  desirous  that  his  natural  daughter, 
widow  of  the  duke  of  Castro,  should  marry  the  lover  of  the 
lady  de  Pienne.  The  constable’s  ambition  was  too  much  fa¬ 
voured  by  such  an  alliance,  to  suffer  that  his  eldest  son’s  en¬ 
gagement  should  pass  for  a  good  one.  Therefore  he  omitted 
nothing  to  get  it  broken,  and  being  in  great  favour  with  Henry 
II.,  he  persuaded  that  prince  to  use  all  imaginable  means  to 
get  the  promise,  which  might  be  alleged  by  the  lady  de  Pienne, 
declared  null.  That  affair  became  the  greatest  in  Christendom, 
because  of  the  designs  of  pope  Paul  IV.  who  wished  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  who  was  already  the  widow  of  an 
Italian,  and  a  pope’s  grandson,  to  another  Italian  his  nephew. 
The  pope’s  interest  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  dispensation 
which  was  demanded  of  him,  and  which  Francis  de  Mpntmo- 
renci  went  to  solicit  in  person.  The  king  did  not  believe  that 
the  pope  would  deny  him  any  thing,  in  so  favourable  a  time  as 
that  of  the  league  which  they  were  then  treating  of  against 
Spain.  Nevertheless,  Paul  IV.  appeared  so  averse  to  it,  that 
the  king  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  other  expe¬ 
dients.  He  published  an  edict,  whereby  clandestine  marriages 
were  declared  null,  and  ordered  that  the  lady  de  Pienne  should 
be  shut  up  in  a  nunnery,  and  a  declaration  of  her  desisting 
was  extorted  from  her,  and  at  last  the  pope  was  not  regarded  ; 
for  the  marriage  of  M.  de  Montmorenci  and  the  daughter  of 
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Henry  II.  was  celebrated  with  pomp,  although  the  dispensation 
had  not  been  granted.  The  pope  made  an  acknowledgment 
which  deserves  to  be  here  related.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
unfair  dealing  in  those  proceedings,  and  the  constable’s  son 
felt  some  remorse  of  conscience,  which  obliged  him  to  ask 
absolution  of  pope  Pius  IV.  The  lady  was  married,  some 
time  after,  to  a  man  very  much  inferior  to  the  gallant  she  had 
lost.  We  have  here  a  very  remarkable  instance,  whereby  it 
appears  that  the  passions  of  a  prince,  which  frequently  occasion 
great  abuses,  prove  sometimes  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  of 
the  state.  The  edict  whereby  all  clandestine  marriages  were 
declared  void,  occasioned  the  enacting  of  a  very  good  and  be¬ 
neficial  law,  but  it  was  not  out  of  zeal  for  the  public  good  that 
Henry  II.  enacted  so  just  a  law,  it  w'as  to  promote  the  private 
interest  of  his  favourite,  and  to  avoid  the  shame  of  yielding  to 
the  artful  intrigues  of  the  pope.  The  house  of  Guise  did 
mightily  contribute  to  the  opposition  which  Francis  de  Mont- 
morenci  met  with  at  the  court  of  Rome. 

ISABELLA  DE  LA  TOUR  DE  TURENNE,  Demoi¬ 
selle  de  Limeuil,  maid  of  honour  to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  veri¬ 
fied  by  her  conduct  a  witty  saying  in  the  Menagiana,  viz.  that 
the  function  of  maid  of  honour  to  a  queen  was  a  very  difficult 
part.  She  sunk  under  the  weight  of  it,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
court,  for  she  lay  in  at  the  queen’s  palace  without  being  mar¬ 
ried.  The  prince  of  Conde  was  the  father  of  this  child.  A 
chronological  dispute  arose  hereupon.  And  besides,  writers 
are  divided  about  the  consequences  of  this  adventure.  Some 
pretend,  that  the  young  lady  was  expelled  the  court,  and 
others,  that  she  lost  not  the  queen’s  good  graces.  In  a  word, 
there  are  great  variations  on  this  head.  Be  this  how  it  will, 
she  was  daughter  to  Giles  de  la  Tour,  lord  of  Limeuil,  and  was 
afterwards  married  to  Sardini,  baron  of  Cliaumont  upon  the 
Loire,  &c.  a  noble  Lucchese.  She  one  day  rebuffed  the  con¬ 
stable  of  Montmorency,  the  most  terrible  man  in  the  world. 
Her  elder  sister,  maid  of  honour  to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  died 
at  court. 

JOHN  D’AUMONT,  count  of  Chateauroux,  &c.,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  generals  in  his  time.  When  young,  he  served 
under  the  marshal  Brissac  in  Italy.  He  was  wounded  and 
made  captive  at  St.  Quintin  in  1557,  but  being  exchanged,  he 
was  present  at  many  considerable  actions  in  the  following  years, 
where  he  signalized  his  valour.  Henry  III.  gave  him  a  mar¬ 
shal’s  staff  in  1579.  D’Aumont  gave  this  prince  the  bold  and 
generous  advice  of  causing  the  duke  of  Guise  to  be  publicly 
executed,  rather  than  assassinated  ;  but  it  was  not  a  measure 
to  be  adopted  by  such  a  court.  At  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV.,  d’Aumont  engaged  with  zeal  in  his  party,  and  that  king 
made  him  governor  of  Champagne.  He  served  the  king  very 
essentially  at  the  battle  of  Ivri,  and  elsewhere,  and  particularly 
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against  the  duke  of  Nemours.  He  was  afterwards  made  go¬ 
vernor  of  Brittany,  and  he  took  several  places  in  that  province, 
hut  when  besieging  the  castle  of  Compel’,  near  Rennes,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  musquet  shot,  which  caused  his 
death  in  1595,  aged  78.  His  character  was  that  of  a  rough 
blunt  soldier,  more  brave  than  politic,  but  a  good  subject  and 
citizen,  and  an  honest  and  able  man. 

ARMAND  DE  GQNTAULT  BIRON,  was  born  about 
the  year  1524,  and  rose  gradually  from  the  condition  of  a  page 
to  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  to  the  rank  of  marshal  of 
France,  which  he  obtained  from  Henry  III.,  in  1577.  After 
the  death  of  the  king  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge 
Henry  IV.  as  lawful  possessor  of  the  crown,  and  served  him 
with  advantage  at  the  battles  of  Argues  and  Ivri.  At  the  close 
of  the  action,  to  the  victorious  issue  of  which  he  contributed  by 
his  command  of  the  reserve,  though  he  was  not  engaged,  he 
said  to  Henry,  who  had  much  exposed  himself,  “  You,  sire, 
have  acted  the  part  of  Biron  to-day,  and  he  has  acted  yours,” 
Under  Henry  III.  he  occupied  the  post  of  lieutenant-general 
of  Guienne,  in  which  he  gained  great  advantage  over  the  Cal¬ 
vinists,  and  he  also  reduced  part  of  Normandy  to  the  obedience 
of  Henrv  IV.  To  his  son,  who  solicited  a  small  force  for  the 
purpose,  and  with  the  promise  of  ruining  the  army  of  the  dukes 
of  Parma  and  Mayenne,  he  replied  ;  “  I  believe  you  may  ;  but 
then  we  shall  have  nothing  farther  to  do  but  to  plant  cabbages 
at  Biron.”  Soon  after,  in  1592,  he  lost  his  life  by  a  cannon 
ball,  at  the  siege  of  Epernai.  In  his  military  character,  he 
was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  required  prompt  obedience. 
When  an  officer,  whom  he  had  commanded  to  burn  a  house, 
desired  an  order  to  this  effect  under  his  own  hand,  Biron  in¬ 
stantly  discharged  him,  alleging,  “  He  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  people  who  were  afraid  of  justice  ;  and  that  every  sol¬ 
dier  who  dreaded  a  pen  must  tremble  at  a  sword.”  He  was  a 
polite  scholar,  but  of  a  mercenary  and  intemperate  disposition, 
He  wrote  “  Commentaries”  on  his  transactions,  which  are  lost. 

BERNE,  or  BESNE,  a  domestic  of  the  Guises,  so  called 
because  a  Bohemian  by  birth.  His  real  name  was  Charles 
Dianawitz.  He  murdered  Coligni,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
by  the  cardinal  de  Lorraine  with  the  hand  of  one  of  his  illegi¬ 
timate  daughters.  Berne  was  afterwards  seized  by  the  Pro¬ 
testants  in  1575,  and  killed  by  his  keeper,  whom  he  attempted 
to  shoot  in  order  to  escape. 

JAMES  DE  MATIGNON,  prince  of  Montagne,  and 
count  of  Thorigin,  a  famous  general  of  France,  was  born  in 
1526.  He  displayed  great  courage  when  young  in  several 
battles,  and  in  1572  commanded  the  royal  army  in  Normandy, 
In  1579  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  France,  and  assisted  as  con¬ 
stable  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  He  died  in  1597. 
BLASIUS  CAPISUCCHI,  marquis  of  Monterio,  andcorm 
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mander  of  the  papal  army.  He  rendered  himself  famous  for 
his  exploits  against  the  Huguenots,  particularly  at  Poictiers, 
which  they  besieged  in  1569.  The  assailants  threw  a  bridge 
across  the  river  to  facilitate  the  capture  of  the  place,  when  Ca- 
pisucchi,  with  some  others,  leaped  into  the  river,  and  destroyed 
the  fastenings  of  the  bridge,  thereby  rendering  it  useless. 

FRANCIS,  MARQUIS  OF  CREQUI,  marshal  of  France, 
a  celebrated  commander,  who  was  made  lieutenant-general  in 
1655,  general  of  the  galleys  in  1661,  and  marshal  in  1668.  In 
the  German  war  being  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  he  was 
defeated  at  Consarbruck,  in  1675,  by  a.  superior  German  army, 
then  besieging  Treves,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  with  only 
three  attendants.  Through  numerous  perils  he  threw  himself 
into  Treves,  which  he  defended  with  great  valour,  till  the  gar¬ 
rison  mutinied,  and  one  of  the  captains  signed  a  capitulation 
without  his  knowledge.  He  refused  to  be  comprehended  in  it, 
and  was  made  prisoner  of  war.  He  afterwards  made  his  es¬ 
cape,  and  commanded  in  the  campaigns  of  1677  and  1678.  In 
these,  with  great  skill  and  vigilance  he  foiled  all  the  attempts 
of  duke  Charles  V.  of  Lorraine,  to  enter  into  that  province, 
beat  him  in  some  actions,  took  Friburg  and  the  fort  of  Kelil, 
and  burned  the  bridge  of  Strasburg.  He  took  Luxemburg  in 
1684,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1687.  He  was  a  man  of  bold  enter¬ 
prise,  capable  of  the  most  brilliant  and  rash  undertakings, 
equally  dangerous  to  his  country  and  the  enemy. 

FRANCIS  DE  BEAUMONT,  Baron  Des  Adrets, 
was  born  in  Dauphine,  and  served  in  his  youth  in  the  royal 
army  with  great  reputation.  Resentment  against  the  Guises 
made  him  engage  in  the  Huguenot  party  in  1562,  in  which  he 
signalized  his  valour  and  his  activity  by  capturing  many  impor¬ 
tant  places,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  himself  the  object 
of  terror  and  detestation  by  his  cruelties.  He  barbarously 
treated  the  catholic  priests  who  fell  into  his  hands,  inventing 
new  and  strange  punishments  for  them.  At  some  places  which 
he  took,  he  compelled  the  soldiers  of  the  enemy  to  leap  from 
the  tops  of  towers  on  the  points  of  pikes  held  down  below  to 
receive  them.  On  one  of  these  occasions  an  anecdote  is  told 
of  a  soldier,  who  being  reproached  by  the  baron  for  having 
twice  hesitated  before  he  took  the  leap,  “  I  will  give  you,  sir,” 
replied  he,  “  three  times  to  do  it  in.”  This  humorous  sally 
saved  his  life.  Coligni  says  of  Des  Adrets,  “  that  he  must  be 
made  use  of  like  an  enraged  lion,  and  that  his  services  must 
excuse  his  insolences.”  These  severities  appear,  indeed,  to 
have  been  in  some  measure  provoked  by  previous  ones  of  the 
other  party.  Des  Adrets  showed  how  little  there  was  of  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  side  he  took,  by  turning  Catholic  on  being  refused 
the  government  of  the  Lyonnois ;  hut  this  would  not  have  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  receiving  punishment  for  his  cruelties,  had  not 
he  been  saved  by  the  peace.  He  lived  hated  and  despised  by 
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both  parties,  but  unmolested.  Like  Sylla,  he  seemed  to  pride 
himself  in  his  disarmed  security.  The  ambassador  of  Savoy, 
surprised  at  once  meeting  with  him,  when  old,  walking  by  him¬ 
self  in  the  highway,  without  any  defensive  weapon  with  him, 
“  What  news  ?”  “  I  have  nothing  to  say,”  said  des  Adrets, 
“  but  to  desire  you  to  tell  your  master,  that  you  found  his  very 
humble  servant,  the  baron  des  Adrets,  walking  with  a  stick 
and  without  a  sword  on  the  public  road,  and  that  nobody  mo¬ 
lested  him.”  Some  time  before  his  decease,  however,  he  went 
to  Grenoble,  where  the  duke  of  Mayenne  was  at  that  time  for 
the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  his  showing  that  his  sword  was  not 
yet  so  rusty,  that  he  could  not  give  satisfaction  to  those  who 
had  any  complaints  against  him.  He  died  in  1587. 

ANTHONY  OF  BOURBON,  son  of  Charles  of  Bourbon, 
duke  of  Vendome,  was  born  in  1527,  and  married  in  1548, 
Joan  d’Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  who  brought  him  in  dowry 
the  principality  of  Bearn,  and  the  title  of  king  of  Navarre. 
Feeble  and  irresolute  in  his  temper,  he  was  not  able  to  make 
good  the  claims  to  political  consequence  which  his  birth  gave 
him.  During  the  reign  of  Francis  II.,  he  was  kept  from  court 
by  the  artifices  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  till  in  disgust  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Bearn.  After  that  king’s  death,  he  claimed  the  re¬ 
gency,  but  was  induced  to  accept  the  charge  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Charles  IX. 
He  left  the  Calvinist  religion  and  party,  in  which  he  had  been 
bred,  conformed  to  popery,  and,  with  the  duke  of  Guise  and 
the  constable  of  Montmorenci,  constituted  what  the  Huguenots 
called  the  triumvirate.  The  civil  war  breaking  out  between 
the  parties  in  1562,  he  commanded  the  army,  and  took  Blois, 
Tours,  and  Rouen.  While  besieging  the  latter  town,  he  was 
wounded  in  his  shoulder,  which,  rendered  dangerous  by  his 
indulgencies  with  a  lady  whom  Catharine  employed  to  keep 
him  under  her  influence,  carried  him  off  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day,  in  November  1562.  He  had  more  firmness  of  heart  than 
steadiness  of  principle.  He  would  not  divorce  his  wife,  though 
she  remained  a  Calvinist,  and  though  he  was  tempted  by  a  pro¬ 
posed  union  with  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  In  the  reign  of  Francis 
it  had  been  determined  to  take  his  life.  He  was  informed  of 
the  design,  yet  went  to  the  chamber  where  the  murder  was  to 
be  committed.  “  If  they  kill  me,”  said  he  to  a  gentleman  in 
his  service,  “  take  my  bloody  shirt  to  my  wife  and  son,  who 
will  read  in  my  blood  the  lesson  of  revenge.”  This  son  was 
afterwards  Henry  IY. 

J O AN  D’ALBRET,  queen  of  Navarre,  daughter  of  Henry 
d’Albret  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  was  born  in  1528.  At  eleven 
years  of  age,  she  was  married,  contrary  to  her  own  inclination 
and  that  of  her  parents,  to  the  duke  of  Cleves,  by  the  authority 
of  Francis  I. ;  but  the  marriage  was  afterwards  declared  null. 
In  1548,  she  married  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  duke  of  Vendome, 
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In  her  third  pregnancy,  her  father  sent  for  her  to  Pau,  where 
she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
Her  father  promised  that  he  would  put  his  will  into  her  hands 
as  soon  as  she  was  delivered,  provided  she  would  sing  him  a 
song  during  her  labour ;  and  she  gave  this  proof  of  her  forti¬ 
tude,  by  singing  an  old  ditty  to  the  virgin,  in  the  dialect  of 
Bearn.  On  the  death  of  her  father  in  1555,  she  became  queen 
of  Navarre,  and  her  husband  took  the  title  of  king.  They 
favoured  the  reformed  religion,  and  would  probably  have 
openly  professed  it,  had  they  not  feared  the  resentment  of  the 
French  king,  Henry  II.  After  his  death,  they  declared  then- 
conversion  to  Calvinism,  which  religion  Joan  afterwards  zeal¬ 
ously  protected.  Anthony,  on  the  other  hand,  a  weak  and 
fickle  man,  renounced  his  new  faith,  and  commanded  against 
the  Protestants  in  the  civil  war,  in  which  he  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Rouen,  in  1562.  Joan,  who  was  ill  treated  by  him 
after  his  change,  left  the  court  of  France,  and  returned  to 
Bearn,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Monluc  to  detain  her. 
She  not  only  established  the  Protestant  religion  in  her  states, 
but  abolished  Popery,  and  seized  the  ecclesiastical  property, 
which  she  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  clergy 
and  the  schools.  Her  Catholic  subjects  several  times  revolted, 
and  a  plot  was  formed  to  deliver  her  and  her  children  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  but  she  defeated  all  their  conspira¬ 
cies,  and  maintained  her  royal  authority.  In  1568,  she  quitted 
her  states  to  join  the  chiefs  of  the  French  Protestants  ;  and  at 
Cognac  had  an  interview  with  the  prince  of  Conde,  to  whom 
she  presented  her  son,  then  fifteen  years  old,  with  her  jewels, 
as  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  cause.  She  withdrew  to 
Rochelle,  whence  she  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  Elizabeth, 
queen  of  England,  describing  the  calamities  and  oppressions 
which  had  induced  the  Protestants  to  take  up  arms.  During 
her  absence,  the  Catholics  of  Bearn  again  revolted,  and  took 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country  ;  but  her  general, 
the  count  of  Montgomery,  recovered  it,  and  re-established  her 
authority.  It  is  to  her  discredit  that  she  obliged  him  to  violate 
the  capitulations  he  had  granted,  and  put  to  death  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellion,  to  whom  he  had  promised  their  lives. 
This  perfidy,  the  fruit  of  the  party  rage  of  the  times,  was 
severely  revenged  on  the  Protestants  by  the  sanguinary  Mon¬ 
luc.  Her  prudence  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  flattering  pro¬ 
posal  of  Charles  IX.  to  marry  his  sister  to  her  son ;  and  she 
came  to  Paris  to  prepare  for  the  nuptials.  In  the  midst  of 
them,  she  was  seized  with  a  disease,  of  which  she  died,  June 
1572,  in  her  44th  year.  Her  death  was  not  without  suspicion 
of  poison,  which,  if  not  contradicted  by  the  circumstances, 
would  be  rendered  sufficiently  credible  by  the  character  of 
that  court,  which  soon  after  acted  the  horrible  tragedy  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s. 
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FRANCES  DE  ROHAN,  Lady  de  la  Garnache,  was 
daughter  of  Renatus  de  Rohan,  and  of  Isabella  d’Albret, 
daughter  of  John  d’Albret,  king  of  Navarre.  She  was  conse¬ 
quently  cousin-german  to  Joan  d’Albret,  mother  of  Henry  the 
Great.  Neither  such  powerful  and  illustrious  relations,  nor 
the  most  ancient  nobility  of  the  house  of  Rohan,  were  able  to 
secure  her  against  the  most  grievous  injustice,  that  can  be 
done  to  a  person  of  her  sex.  The  duke  of  Nemours  had 
promised  her  marriage,  and  thereupon  he  had  prevailed  upon 
her  to  submit  to  his  passion.  When  he  was  called  upon  to 
perform  his  promise,  he  laughed  at  it,  with  the  greater  confi¬ 
dence,  in  that  he  saw,  that  Anthony,  king  of  Navarre,  though 
first  prince  of  the  blood,  had  neither  courage  nor  authority 
enough  to  force  him  to  repair  the  honour  of  the  lady.  It 
was  still  worse,  after  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  some 
sort  of  credit  during  the  triumvirate,  was  killed.  The  duke  of 
Nemours,  who  had  left  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  trou¬ 
bles,  because  it  had  been  discovered,  that  he  had  a  mind 
to  steal  away  the  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  king  Charles  IX., 
was  soon  recalled,  and  served  successfully  against  those  of 
the  reformed  religion.  This,  together  with  the  death  of  the 
king  of  Navarre,  encouraged  him  to  press  the  court  of  Rome 
to  declare  his  engagement  void.  He  obtained  all  he.  desired. 
The  just  right  of  the  lady  Rohan  was  entirely  oppressed,  be¬ 
cause  she  had  declared  herseh  for  the  Huguenot  party;  so 
that  forced  to  undergo  the  disgrace  of  being  a  mother,  without 
being  married,  and  the  grief  of  seeing  her  faithless  gallant  enter 
into  wedlock  with  the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  as  much 
respected  every  where,  and  caressed  by  the  ladies,  as  if  he 
had  been  the  honestest  man  in  the  world.  All  the  comfort  she 
had  left,  was  the  title  of  prince  of  Genevois,  which  she  gave 
her  son,  and  as  for  herself,  she  was  called  the  lady  de  la  Gar¬ 
nache,  or  the  duchess  of  Loudonois.  She  maintained  herself 
dexterously  in  her  estate  during  the  civil  wars.  She  wrote 
letters  to  her  brother,  when  besieged  at  Lusignan,  in  order  to 
persuade  him  to  accept  of  the  honourable  terms  offered  by  the 
duke  of  Montpensier,  but  he  refused  her  advice. 

GUY  DE  FAUit,  of  Thoulouse,  was  sent  by  Charles  IX., 
as  ambassador  to  the  councils  of  Trent ;  here  he  defended  the 
Gallican  church.  In  1572,  he  vindicated  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  no  doubt  compelled  by  his  superiors,  as  his  own 
character  was  mild  and  far  from  vindictive.  He  made  peace 
between  the  court  and  the  Protestants  under  Henry  III.,  whom 
lie  had  accompanied  to  Poland.  He  possessed  great  influence 
with  his  master,  and  was  created  one  of  the  chief  presidents  of 
the  courts  of  law.  He  died  in  1584,  aged  56.  He  is  best  known 
by  his  “  Quatrains,”  or  moral  stanzas  of  four  lines,  so  much 
admired  at  that  time,  that  they  were  translated  into  several 
languages,  and  into  English  by  Sylvester. 
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PETER  DE  VERSORIS,  lord  of  Fontenai  le  Visconte, 
of  Morillij  and  part  of  Montoger,  and  head  of  the  council  of 
the  dukes  of  Guise,  was  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  and  illustrious  of  his  profes¬ 
sion.  He  was  born  at  Paris,  February  16,  1528,  of  a  noble 
family,  and  one  that  had  been  considerable  for  a  long  time. 
He  was  designed  by  his  father  to  be  an  officer  in  a  sovereign 
court;  but  having  extravagantly  spent,  whilst  he  was  young, 
the  money  that  was  laid  aside  for  that  use,  he  endeavoured  to 
repair  that  fault  by  hard  labour,  whereby  he  became  one  of 
the  chief  advocates  of  his  time ;  he  was  so  much  master  of  all 
the  things  that  were  necessary  to  him,  that  he  seldom  used  any 
books.  He  pleaded  for  the  Jesuits  in  the  year  1564,  in  the 
famous  trial  which  they  had  with  the  university  of  Paris  ;  and 
he  gained  the  cause.  He  was  deputed  to  the  states  of  Blois  in 
the  year  1576,  and  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  third  state.  He 
was  as  good  a  chamber  counsellor  as  a  pleader.  He  was  very 
zealous  for  his  clients,  particularly  for  the  house  of  Guise. 
And  he  died  with  grief  in  less  than  four  or  five  hours,  on  the 
25th  of  December,  1588,  after  he  had  heard  that  the  duke  of 
Guise  had  been  killed  at  Blois.  It  is  said,  this  duke  took  his 
advice  only  in  his  domestic  affairs,  but  not  in  the  cabals  of 
stditc 

FABRICIUS  SERBELLOXS,  brother  of  Gabriel,  was 
general  of  the  pope’s  troops  in  the  country  of  Avignon,  during 
the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  He  was  at  first 
captain  of  an  independent  company,  and  governor  of  Pavia  for 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  Afterwards  he  exercised  the  office 
of  commissary-general  of  the  army  of  Piedmont ;  and  in  the 
year  1560,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  state  of  Avignon, 
by  pope  Pius  IV.  and  general  of  his  armies.  He  violently 
sided  with  the  Catholics  against  the  Protestants,  and  was 
hated  and  dreaded  by  the  latter,  by  reason  of  the  cruelties  he 
exercised  in  Orange,  wherein  he  was  furiously  seconded  by  the 
commanders  of  the  French  troops.  Pius  V.  continued  him  in 
the  same  posts  his  predecessor  had  bestowed  upon  him  in  that 
country;  but  Serbellone  did  not  long  enjoy  them;  he  went 
home  in  1566,  and  going  to  Rome  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
same  year,  to  take  upon  him  the  chief  command  of  the  pope’s 
troops,  he  died  in  the  house  of  the  cardinal  his  brother.  He 
had  married  Frances  Malespina,  sister  to  the  marquis  de  Mal- 
grado. 

MATTHEW  DE  CHALVET,  in  Latin  Calventius,  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  inquests  of  the  parliament  of  Thoulouse,  was 
bom  in  May,  1528.  He  went  to  Thoulouse  in  1546,  to  learn 
the  civil  law,  and  had  lodgings  in  the  same  house  with  Turne- 
bus,  Mercerus,  and  Govea.  He  visited  Italy  in  1550,  for  im¬ 
provement,  and  was  Alciat’s  disciple  at  Pavia,  and  Locinas’s 
at  Bologna.  Returning  to  France,  he  married,  in  1552,  Jane 
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de  Bernucy,  daughter  of  the  Lord  de  Palficat,  baron  of  Vil- 
leneuve.  He  was  admitted  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of 
Thoulouse  in  1553,  afterwards  created  judge  of  French  poesy, 
and  maintainer  of  the  floral  sports.  He  was  appointed  president 
of  the  inquests  by  the  parliament,  in  1573.  His  attachment  to 
his  sovereign  caused  him  to  be  highly  esteemed  by  Henry  IV., 
who,  in  1603,  made  him  privy  counsellor.  The  year  after,  he 
resigned  his  dignity  of  president  to  Francis  Chalvet  sieur  de 
Fenouillet,  one  of  his  sons,  and  retired  from  business.  He 
spent  his  latter  days  among  his  books,  and  translated  Seneca. 
He  died  at  Thoulouse  the  20th  of  June,  1607,  being  seventy- 
nine  years  of  age.  His  Seneca  was  published  at  Paris  in  1604, 
and  1638. 

POMPOllE  DA  BELLXEVRE,  chancellor  of  France, 
was  born  at  Lyons  in  1 529,  and  studied  at  Thoulouse  and  Padua, 
and  in  1575,  became  superintendant  of  the  finances,  and  in 
1579  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Having  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  several  important  embassies  by  Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  III.  and  IV.,  he  was  created  chancellor  by  the  latter 
in  1599,  as  a  recompense  for  his  services  at  the  peace  of  Ver- 
vin.  In  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  was  enlightened,  in¬ 
flexible,  inclined  to  severity,  and,  by  the  warmth  of  his  tem¬ 
per,  to  occasional  precipitance.  He  was  distinguished  by  his 
learning  and  eloquence,  as  well  as  by  his  talents  for  business. 
In  1604,  he  lost  the  seals,  but  continued  in  the  posts  of  chan¬ 
cellor  and  president  of  the  council ;  however,  he  used  to  say, 
regretting  his  loss,  “  that  a  chancellor  without  the  seals,  was 
a  body  without  a  soul.”  He  died  in  1607 ;  and  several  eulo¬ 
gies  were  bestowed  on  his  memory,  in  honour  of  the  regard 
which  he  always  testified  to  learning  and  professors.  The 
grandson  of  the  former  was  distinguished  in  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  by  his  legal  and  diplomatic  talents;  and 
was  founder  of  the  general  hospital  at  Paris. 

RENATUS  DE  SAVOIE,  Lord  of  Cipierre,  son  of  Clau¬ 
dius  de  Savoie,  Count  de  Tende,  governor  and  great  senes¬ 
chal  of  Provence,  had  by  Frances  de  Foix,  his  second  wife, 
a  son  and  a  daughter,  whom  their  mother  brought  up  in  the 
reformed  religion.  He  was  also  himself  very  much  suspected 
of  inclining  to  the  same  ;  either  because  his  lady  openly  pro¬ 
fessed  that  religion,  or  because  he  would  not  suffer  any  vio¬ 
lence  to  be  committed  in  his  government  against  those  called 
heretics.  This  moderation  stirred  up  against  him  the  Count 
de  Sommerive,  his  own  son  by  a  former  marriage,  and  obliged 
him  to  take  arms,  in  his  own  defence,  against  one  he  had 
given  life  to.  He  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  abandon  his 
government  to  his  unnatural  son.  Cipierre,  who  had  supported 
his  father’s  cause  with  the  utmost  vigour,  being  made  by  him 
a  colonel  of  horse,  whilst  Cardel,  his  brother-in-law,  served 
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as  colonel  of  foot,  was  unhappily  assassinated  by  a  party  of 
the  rebels,  at  Frejus,  1568.  Returning  from  Nice,  where  he 
had  been  to  compliment  the  duke  of  Savoy,  they  laid  an  am¬ 
bush  for  him  in  a  wood,  but,  not  being  able  to  prevent  his 
escape  to  Frejus,  with  all  his  followers,  they  pursued  him 
thither,  and  ringing  the  alarm-bell,  surrounded  his  lodgings. 
The  consuls  did  their  utmost  to  save  him  ;  they  prevailed  upon 
the  marquis  of  Arci,  who  was  chief  of  that  mutinous  troop,  to 
retire,  upon  condition  that  Cipierre  and  his  domestics  should 
lay  down  their  arms.  But  the  mutineers  presently  returned, 
and  put  those  poor  people  to  the  sword,  unable  to  defend 
themselves.  The  marquis,  not  seeing  the  body  of  Cipierre, 
for  the  consuls  had  secured  him,  pretended  great  concern  for 
him,  and  protested  that  the  only  way  to  save  his  life  was  to 
put  him  into  his  hands.  The  consuls,  believing  his  promises, 
delivered  him  up,  and  immediately  they  stabbed  him  in  a 
thousand  places. 

FRANCIS  DE  RABUTIN,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  fa¬ 
mily  in  Burgundy,  served  as  a  gentleman  in  the  company  of 
the  Duke  de  Nevers,  under  Henry  II.  and  Charles  IX.,  with 
reputation  for  valour  and  fidelity.  He  was  living  in  1581. 

MICHAEL  DE  CASTLENAU,  lord  of  Mauvissiere,  was 
an  eminent  general  and  statesman,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 
and  Henry  III.  of  France,  and  was  employed  in  many  impor¬ 
tant  and  difficult  negociations.  He  went  five  times  as  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  English  court,  and  resided  there  ten  years  suc¬ 
cessively  in  his  first  embassy.  He  acted  with  great  friendship 
towards  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
her  and  her  husband  Darnley,  and  afterwards  vigorously 
interceded  in  her  favour,  under  the  harsh  treatment  she  met 
with  from  Elizabeth.  He  died  in  1592.  The  memoirs  of  his 
negociations  were  published  by  Le  Laboureur,  in  2  vols.  fol., 
1669,  and  reprinted  at  Brussels,  in  1731.  They  are  accounted 
among  the  most  curious  and  valuable  materials  of  the  history 
of  the  age,  and  are  written  in  a  pure  and  unaffected  style, 
without  passion  or  partiality.  His  daughter  Catharine,  who 
was  mistress  of  four  languages,  translated  her  father’s  memoirs 
into  English. 

LEWIS  I.  DE  BOURBON,  prince  of  Conde,  born  in 
1530,  was  the  son  of  Charles  de  Bourbon,  duke  of  Vendome. 
He  served  with  reputation  under  Henry  II.,  but  after  his  death 
joined  the  party  of  the  reformed.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  chief  contriver  of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  and 
being  apprehended  on  that  account,  justified  himself  by  chal¬ 
lenging  to  single  combat  any  one  who  should  accuse  him.  He 
was  liberated,  but  afterwards  engaging  in  another  plot,  would 
probably  have  suffered  capital  punishment  had  not  the  death 
of  Francis  II.  produced  a  change  in  the  state  of  affairs.  Being 
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liberated  by  Charles  IX.  he  openly  headed  the  Huguenots, 
and  shared  their  confidence  with  admiral  Coligny.  He  was 
excellently  fitted  for  the  active  leader  of  a  party,  by  his  enter¬ 
prising  courage  and  engaging  manners,  which  rendered  him 
popular  among  his  soldiers.  A  remarkable  instance  of  his  in¬ 
fluence  over  them  wras  once  shown,  when  the  German  auxilia¬ 
ries  in  his  army  threatened  to  quit  him  for  want  of  pay.  He 
ventured  to  propose  to  his  troops,  who  were  also  unpaid,  to 
raise  among  themselves  the  sum  due  to  the  Germans  ;  and  his 
whole  army,  down  to  the  common  soldiers,  raised  money  for 
the  purpose.  Such  zeal,  however,  could  exist  only  in  a  reli¬ 
gious  war.  After  several  successes,  he  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Dreux,  in  1562.  He  lost  that 
of  St.  Denys,  in  1567,  and  was  killed  at  that  of  Jarnac,  in 
1569.  At  that  battle  he  commanded  with  his  arm  in  a  sling, 
and  with  his  leg  much  hurt  by  the  kick  of  a  horse.  He  pushed 
the  enemy  with  vigour,  but  was  at  length  constrained  to  sur¬ 
render  to  two  gentlemen,  who  treated  him  kindly.  But  Mon¬ 
tesquieu,  captain  of  the  duke  of  Anjou’s  guards,  coming  up, 
shot  him  dead  -with  a  pistol,  in  cold  blood,  in  revenge  of  a 
private  quarrel.  This  prince  was  of  low  stature,  and  hump¬ 
backed,  but  his  wit  and  vivacity  rendered  him  a  great  favourite 
of  the  ladies.  His  morals  gave  sufficient  reason  to  suppose, 
that  he  engaged  in  an  austere  sect  more  as  a  party-man  than 
as  a  religionist. 

N.  CUSSAY,  governor  of  Angers,  is  celebrated  for  the 
answer  he  sent  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  had  ordered  the 
Protestants  of  Anjou  to  be  massacred  on  the  fatal  day  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  “  Tell  the  king,”  answered  he,  “  that  my  fel¬ 
low  citizens  are  brave  and  loyal,  but  not  assassins.” 

N.  VISCOUNT  D’ORTE,  governor  of  Bayonne,  refused 
to  put  the  Protestants  to  death  on  the  fatal  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  He  wrote  back,  in  answer  to  the  orders  of 
Charles  IX.,  that  he  had  only  good  soldiers,  and  good  citizens 
in  his  garrisons,  and  no  executioners. 

DOMINIC  DE  GQURGUES,  an  illustrious  French  pa¬ 
triot,  a  private  gentleman  of  Gascony.  The  country  of  Florida 
having  been  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  some  Frenchmen 
settled  in  it.  But  the  new  colony  being  neglected  by  the  mi¬ 
nistry,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain  pretending  to  be  the  sole  proprie¬ 
tor  of  America,  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  Cadiz  to  destroy  them. 
The  tyrant’s  orders  were  executed  with  barbarity.  The 
French  entrenchments  were  forced,  and  most  of  the  people 
killed.  The  prisoners  were  hanged  on  trees,  with  this  in¬ 
scription,  “  Not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  heretics.”  This  cru¬ 
elty  was  soon  after  revenged  by  Gourgues,  who  sold  his  estate, 
built  some  ships,  and  with  a  select  band  of  bold  adventurers, 
embarked  for  Florida.  He  drove  the  Spaniards  from  all  their 
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posts  with  incredible  valour  and  activity  ;  defeated  them  in 
every  encounter;  and,  by  way  of  retaliation,  hung  the  pri¬ 
soners  on  trees  with  this  inscription,  “  Not  as  Spaniards,  but  as 
assassins.”  He  then  blew  up  the  forts  he  had  taken,  and 
returned  home.  This  patriotic  and  heroic  act  of  justice  cer¬ 
tainly  merited  reward,  but  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of 
Gourgues  by  the  French  government.  Queen  Elizabeth  in¬ 
vited  him  to  command  an  English  fleet  against  the  Spaniards 
in  1593,  but  he  died  at  Tours  on  his  way  to  England. 

WILLIAM  DE^SAULX  DE  TAVANES,  sonofGas- 
pard,  was  the  king’s  lieutenant-governor  in  Burgundy.  He 
fought  for  the  league  at  the  battle  of  Ivri.  He  composed  me¬ 
moirs  under  his  own  name,  and  published  others  under  that  of 
his  father,  which  were  drawn  up  by  his  brother  John  de  Saulx. 

HENRY  DE  SCHOMBERG,  was  governor  of  de  la 
Marche,  and  served  under  Charles  IX.,  and  his  two  successors. 
He  died  suddenly  in  1599. 

ACHILLE  DE  HARLAX,  a  learned  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  after  de  Thou.  During  the  commotions 
of  the  league,  he  maintained  his  attachment  to  the  king,  and 
without  yielding  to  the  intrigues  of  the  disloyal,  he  supported 
with  increasing  reputation  the  upright  conduct  of  the  maois- 
trate.  He  died  universally  respected  in  1616,  aged  80.  & 

ARNAUD  DE  OSSAT,  was  born  in  the  diocese  of 
Aruch,  in  1536,  of  mean  parentage,  was  taken  notice  of  by  a 
gentleman  in  the  diocese,  who  made  him  study  with  his  ward, 
the  lord  of  Castleneau  de  Magnoas.  He  studied  the  law  at 
Dijon  Cujace,  and  applied  himself  to  the  bar  at  Paris.  He 
was  secretary  at  Rome  for  M.  De  Foix,  archbishop  of  Thou- 
louse  ;  Cardinal  Este,  and  afterwards  to  cardinal  Joyeuse,  by 
the  French  king’s  express  command.  After  rising  to  the 
highest  dignities  both  in  church  and  state,  in  1599,  he  was 
created  a  cardinal  by  pope  Celestine  VIII.  He  died  in  1604. 
An  eminent  French  writer  gives  him  the  following  character. 
“  He  was  a  man  of  a  prodigious  penetration ;  appfied  himself 
so  closely  to  his  affairs,  and  especially  was  so  judicious  in 
forming  his  resolutions,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  out 
one  false  step  in  the  many  negociations  in  which  he  was 
concerned.”  His  works,  and  especially  his  letters,  have  been 
much  esteemed. 

PONT.  US  DE  LA  GARDIC,  a  brave  and  successful  ad¬ 
venturer,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Gardic,  near  Carcas- 
sone,  in  France.  He  served  at  first  under  marshal  Busac,  in 
Piedmont,  and  afterwards  in  the  troops  sent  by  king  Henry  II. 
to  Scotland.  At  the  peace  he  went  into  the  service  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  was  made  captive  in  an  action  against  the  Swedes. 
The  Swedish  commander,  a  Frenchman,  was  much  pleased 
with  his  countryman,  and  recommended  him  to  king  Eric 
XIV.,  who  took  him  into  his  favour.  The  king  placed  him  in 
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the  council  of  his  brother,  John,  duke  of  Finland,  whom  la 
Gardic  served  with  great  fidelity,  both  when  duke,  and  after¬ 
wards  when  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  upon  the 
deposition  of  Eric.  John  knighted  la  Gardic,  and  created 
him  baron  of  Eckhohar.  He  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  the 
emperor  Rodolph,  and  to  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  with  whom  he 
was  to  treat  on  the  restoration  of  Sweden  to  the  holy  see.  In 
1580  he  was  made  general  of  the  Swedish  army  in  a  war  against 
the  Russians,  from  whom  he  took  Carelia.  He  was  made 
governor  of  Ingria  and  Livonia,  and  he  proceeded  in  a  career 
of  success.  He  was  one  of  the  Swedish  plenipotentiaries  at 
the  peace  of  Rewan,  in  1585.  In  that  year  he  was  accidentally 
drowned  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Revel.  He  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  natural  daughter  of  the  king,  and  from  him  are  de¬ 
scended  the  counts  de  la  Gardic,  who  are  among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nobles  of  Sweden. 

LEWIS  PFEIFFER,  a  brave  Swiss  general,  in  the  service 
of  France  under  Charles  IX.  With  8000  men  drawn  up  in  a 
hollow  square,  he  preserved  the  life  of  that  monarch,  in  the 
famous  retreat  of  Meaux,  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  prince  of 
Conde.  But  his  chief  merit  lay  in  his  mechanical  and  topo¬ 
graphical  exertions.  He  made  a  model  of  Switzerland,  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  of  the  kind  ever  executed.  He  was 
elected  Advoyer,  or  chief  magistrate  of  Lucerne,  and  died  in 
that  city  and  office,  in  1594. 

CHARLES  MONTMORENCY,  third  son  of  Anne  de 
Montmorency,  was  born  in  1537,  and  made  admiral  of  France 
by  Henry  the  Great,  and  merited  it  by  his  bravery.  He  died 
in  1612,  aged  75. 

ANNE  DE  JOYEUSE,  admiral  of  France,  and  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  Henry  III.,  was  mild  in  private  life,  but  as  a  com¬ 
mander  extremely  severe.  He  was  killed  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Huguenots  in  1587. 

CLAUDE  CATHARINE  DE  CLERMONT,  daughter 
of  Clermont  lord  of  Dampierre,  wife,  first  of  M.  d’Aunbaut, 
who  perished  in  the  civil  wars  of  France  ;  afterwards  of  Albert 
duke  de  Metz,  lady  of  honour  to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and 
governess  to  the  royal  children.  She  was  an  only  daughter, 
and  received  a  most  careful  education,  being  habituated  to 
study  from  her  early  youth,  and  inured  to  close  application, 
which  neither  injured  her  health  nor  her  beauty.  During  the 
absence  of  her  second  husband,  who  was  successively  ambas¬ 
sador  to  England,  Germany,  and  Poland,  she  left  her  studies 
to  replace  him  near  the  throne,  and  to  prevent  his  enemies 
~  having  the  ear  of  the  king  to  his  disadvantage.  In  all  foreign 
affairs  she  was  consulted  as  the  only  person  at  court  who  knew 
the  languages.  Afterwards,  when  her  husband  was  in  Italy, 
the  marquis  de  Belleisle,  her  son,  was  gained  over  by  the 
leaguers,  and  resolved  to  seize  his  father’s  estate.  To  prevent 
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him,  she  assembled  soldiers,  and  put  herself  at  their  head, 
which  defeated  the  project,  and  maintained  her  vassals  in 
obedience  to  their  king,  Henry  IV.,  who  knew  how  to  appre¬ 
ciate  worth,  honoured  the  duchess  with  praises,  and  loaded 
her  with  favours.  Nobody  appeared  more  happy  than  herself, 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  family,  and  the  object  of  general 
esteem  and  admiration.  She  survived  her  husband  but  a  few 
months. 

PETER  JE ANNIN,  a  minister  of  state,  of  great  talents 
and  integrity,  was  born  in  1540,  and  brought  up  to  the  law,  and 
first  acted  in  quality  of  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  and 
force  of  argument,  of  which  a  singular  anecdote  is  related.  A 
rich  citizen  who  heard  him  plead  in  a  cause,  was  so  delighted 
with  his  talents,  that  he  waited  upon  him  with  the  intention  of 
offering  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  provided  there  was 
any  parity  of  fortune.  On  questioning  Jeannin  concerning  the 
nature  and  amount  of  his  property,  the  advocate  pointing  first 
to  his  head,  and  then  to  the  books  on  his  table,  “  Here,”  said 
he,  “  is  all  my  estate,  and  all  my  goods.”  He  was  appointed 
by  the  States  of  Burgundy,  agent  for  the  affairs  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  In  this  situation  he  displayed  his  virtue  and  humanity 
by  resisting,  with  all  his  power,  the  order  for  perpetrating  at 
Dijon  the  same  horrid  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  on  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  day,  which  took  place  at  Paris  and  in  other  cities, 
insisting  that  it  was  impossible  the  king  could  persist  in  such 
a  cruel  purpose  ;  and  a  courier  arrived  a  few  days  after  to 
revoke  it.  This  was  the  more  meritorious  in  him,  as  he  was 
zealously  attached  to  the  catholic  religion  ;  insomuch,  that  he 
was  induced,  by  the  zeal  which  the  leaguers  affected  for  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  good  of  the  state,  to  join  their  party.  This 
circumstance  was  finally  of  great  service  to  the  kingdom ;  for, 
being  deputed  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne  to  negociate  with 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  declared  protector  of  the  league,  he 
soon  discovered  that  the  real  design  of  that  prince  in  support¬ 
ing  the  civil  war  in  France  was  to  gain  possession  of  some  of 
the  best  provinces.  He  therefore,  on  his  return,  exerted  his 
influence  with  the  duke  to  detach  him  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
dispose  him  to  acknowledge  his  lawful  sovereign.  After  the 
duke  of  Mayenne  had  returned  to  his  duty,  Henry  IV.  was  de¬ 
sirous  to  engage  Jeannin  in  his  service;  and  when  the  latter 
honestly  objected  that  it  was  not  fit  that  his  majesty  should  prefer 
an  old  leaguer  to  so  many  persons  of  undeviating  fidelity,  Henry 
replied.  “  that  he  who  had  been  faithful  to  a  duke,  would  not  be 
otherwise  to  a  king.”  He  conferred  upon  him  the  post  of  first 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  with  the  intention 
that  he  should  dispose  of  it  to  another,  and  devote  him  solely 
to  attendance  in  his  council.  From  that  time  he  was  Henry’s 
VOL.  V.  F 
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principal  adviser  and  confidant,  and  was  chosen  for  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  most  delicate  negociations.  He  had  a  great 
share  in  effecting  an  agreement  between  the  king  of  Spain  and 
the  United  Provinces,  and  obtained  the  applause  of  both  par¬ 
ties  for  his  conduct.  Henry  having  once  discovered  that  a 
secret  of  state  had  been  revealed,  complained  of  it  at  the  coun¬ 
cil-board,  saying  at  the  same  time,  while  he  took  the  president 
Jeannin  by  the  hand,  “  I  answer  for  this  good  man,  the  rest  of 
you  must  examine  one  another.”  After  the  death  of  that  great 
king,  Jeannin  was  entrusted  by  the  queen-mother  with  the 
management  of  the  greatest  affairs,  especially  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  finances  ;  and  the  moderate  fortune  he  left,  was 
a  proof  of  his  integrity  in  this  department.  He  possessed  an 
elevated  mind,  and  knew  his  own  value.  When  once  asked 
by  a  prince  who  meant  to  disconcert  him,  whose  son  he  was ; 
he  replied,  “  The  son  of  my  virtues.”  This  respectable  mi¬ 
nister,  who  had  witnessed  the  succession  of  seven  kings  to  the 
throne  of  France,  died  in  1622,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  His 
“  Memoirs  and  Negociations,”  were  published  in  1659,  folio, 
Paris;  and  in  1695,  four  vols.  12mo.  They  are  accounted 
excellent  guides  for  the  management  of  important  and  diffi¬ 
cult  concerns,  and  were  much  studied  by  cardinal  Richelieu. 

LOUIS  DE  BERTHON  DE  CRILLON,  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  Italian  family,  established  in  the  comtat  Venaissin, 
knight  of  Malta,  and  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  age, 
was  born  in  1541,  and  entered  the  military  service  in  1557. 
At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  the  capture  of  that  place  by  a  brilliant 
action  that  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Henry  II.  He 
afterwards  distinguished  himself  against  the  Huguenots,  at  the 
battles  of  Dreux,  Jarnac,  and  Moncontour,  in  1562,  1568,  and 
1569.  The  youthful  hero  distinguished  himself  so  greatly  with 
his  caravans,  especially  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571,  that 
he  was  appointed,  though  wounded,  to  carry  the  intelligence 
of  the  victory  to  the  pope,  and  to  the  king  of  France.  He 
was  a  great  favourite  with  Henry  III.,  yet  scorned  to  do  a  base 
act  at  his  desire.  When  Henry  urged  him  to  assassinate  the 
duke  of  "Guise,  his  own,  as  well  as  his  sovereign’s  foe,  the  sol¬ 
dier  scorned  to  be  concerned  in  so  foul  a  deed.  By  Henry 
IV.,  whom  he  served  with  fidelity,  he  was  regarded  as  a  bro¬ 
ther  in  arms,  and  the  monarch  ever  designated  him  as  the 
brave  Crillon,  and  treated  him  with  the  familiarity  of  a  friend ; 
but  never  rewarded  him  according  to  his  merits.  Ill  health 
obliged  Crillon  to  retire  from  service,  and  he  spent  his  latter 
days  in  exercises  of  piety  and  penitence.  He  died  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year  at  Avignon. 

It  is  related  of  Crillon,  that  once  hearing  a  sermon  on  the 
Passion,  when  the  preacher  came  to  the  description  of  Christ’s 
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flagellation,  the  warrior  clapped  his  hand  on  his  sword,  cryino-, 
“  Where  wert  thou,  Crillon  ?”  This  story  is  possibly  made  out 
of  a  resembling  incident  in  the  history  of  Clovis,  and  indeed  it 
is  more  suitable  to  a  barbarian  convert,  than  to  a  Christian  by 
birth  and  education.  A  more  characteristic  trait  is  that  which 
occurred  on  a  trial  of  Crillon’s  courage  by  the  young  duke  of 
Guise.  Crillon  had  been  sent  by  king  Henry  IV.  to  the  duke 
at  Marseilles ;  when,  by  way  of  putting  his  presence  of  mind  to 
the  proof,  that  young  nobleman  caused  an  alarm  to  be  sounded 
at  the  door  of  his  lodging,  at  which  he  had  previously  placed 
two  horses  saddled.  The  duke  then  ran  up  stairs,  awakened 
Crillon,  and  told  him,  that  the  enemy  had  got  possession  of  the 
town  and  port,  and  proposed  that  he  should  withdraw,  rather 
than  give  the  victor  the  glory  of  making  him  prisoner.  Crillon 
quietly  took  his  arms,  and  declared  that  it  was  better  to  die 
sword  in  hand  than  survive  the  loss  of  the  place.  As  they 
descended  the  stairs  together,  the  duke  burst  into  a  violent  fit 
of  laughter,  which  apprized  Crillon  of  the  trick  played  him. 
He  immediately  put  on  a  stern  countenance,  and  grasping 
Guise  firmly,  said  to  him  with  an  oath,  “  Young  man  never 
again  amuse  yourself  with  sounding  the  courage  of  a  man  of 
character.  By  heaven !  if  you  had  made  me  betray  any  weak¬ 
ness,  I  would  have  stabbed  you.” 

Henry  the  fourth,  on  seeing  Crillon  come  one  day  into  the 
drawing-room  of  the  palace  of  Fontainbleau,  exclaimed,  “Here 
comes  the  bravest  man  in  my  dominions.”  “  Sire,”  replied 
Crillon,  “  Your  majesty  speaks  falsehood,  he  is  yourself.” 
The  following  laconic  billet  was  written  to  Crillon  from  the 
field  of  battle  by  Henry,  after  the  victory  of  Argues,  where 
Crillon  was  unable  to  be  present.  “  Hang  thyself,  Crillon ! 
We  have  been  fighting  at  Argues,  and  thou  wert  not  there. 
Adieu,  bi’ave  Crillon  !  I  love  thee  whether  right  or  wrono-.” 

FRANCIS  DE  BONNE,  duke  of  Lesdignieres,  a  distin¬ 
guished  general,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  St.  Bonnet 
de  Chamburot,  in  the  upper  Dauphine,  in  1543.  He  entered 
young  into  the  military  service,  and  acquired  so  much  repu¬ 
tation  for  skill  and  valour,  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  Calvi¬ 
nists  of  Dauphine,  to  whose  party  he  belonged,  for  their  chief, 
after  the  death  of  Montbrun.  He  made  himself  master  of  a 
number  of  places  in  that  province,  and  at  length  of  the  capital, 
Grenoble,  in  1590.  When  the  duke  of  Savoy,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  disturbances  in  France,  projected  an  invasion  of 
Province  and  Dauphin^,  Lesdignieres,  who  acted  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  commander,  covered  the  latter  province  with  his  arms. 
He  afterwards  sent  to  court  to  demand  the  government  of 
Grenoble ;  and  when  Henry  IV .,  by  the  advice  of  his  council 
refused  it,  as  being  reserved  for  a  Catholic,  the  envoy  of  Les- 
lignieres  said  to  the  counsellors,  “  Gentlemen,  I  forgot  to 
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mention  one  thing,  which  is,  that  if  you  do  not  think  it  proper 
that  my  master  should  have  this  appointment,  you  should 
think  of  the  means  of  taking  it  from  him.”  This  boldness  was 
not  displeasing  to  the  king,  who  wished  to  check  the  ambition  of 
the  great  catholic  lords.  Lesdignieres  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general  of  the  king’s  armies  in  Piedmont,  Savoy, 
and  Dauphine,  and  by  his  vigilance  and  activity  disappointed 
all  the  attempts  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  used  to  call 
him  the  fox  of  Dauphin6.  The  prince,  however,  once  con¬ 
structed  a  considerable  fort  on  the  French  territory,  Lesdig¬ 
nieres  was  blamed  both  in  the  army,  and  at  court  for  having 
suffered  it.  He  coolly  replied  to  the  king’s  remonstrances, 
“  Your  majesty  has  occasion  for  a  good  fortress  to  bridle 
Mountmelian,  and  since  the  duke  of  Savoy  is  willing  to  construct 
one  at  his  expense,  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  it.  As 
soon  as  it  shall  be  provided  with  cannon  and  ammunition,  I 
engage  to  take  it  from  him  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
His  services  were  rewarded  in  1608,  with  the  staff  of  marshal 
of  France,  and  his  estate  of  Lesdignieres  was  erected  into  a 
dukedom  and  peerage.  In  the  next  year  he  saved  his  old 
antagonist  the  duke  of  Savoy,  when  attacked  by  the  Spaniards. 
When  in  1620,  the  civil  war  of  religion  was  renewed,  he  re¬ 
ceived  great  offers  from  the  Calvinists  to  accept  the  post  of 
their  commander-in-chief ;  but  he  preserved  his  fidelity  to  the 
king,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  field.  At  the  siege  of  Mon- 
tauban  he  exposed  himself  to  the  greatest  dangers,  and  its 
failure  was  attributed  to  disregard  of  his  counsels.  After  the 
death  of  the  constable  Luynes,  nothing  but  his  religion  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  succession  to  that  high  office,  and  this  impe¬ 
diment  was  removed  by  his  public  abjuration  of  Calvinism,  in 
1622.  The  letters  patent  conferring  upon  him  the  constable- 
ship,  expressed  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  having  always 
been  victorious,  and  never  vanquished.  He  continued  to 
serve  with  success  against  the  Spaniards  and  Calvinists,  till  his 
death  in  1626,  aged  eighty-four.  Lesdignieres  possessed  all 
the  qualities  of  a  great  general,  with  humanity  of  soul.  While 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Calvinists,  the  archbishop  of  Em- 
brim  bribed  his  principal  domestic  to  assassinate  him.  Les¬ 
dignieres  on  receiving  information  of  the  plot,  took  his  domestic 
aside,  and  ordered  him  to  arm  while  he  armed  himself.  “  Since 
you  have  promised  to  kill  me,”  said  he,  “  try  to  do  it  now,  and 
do  not  forfeit  your  character  of  valour,  by  an  act  of  cowardice.” 
The  man,  confounded  by  this  address,  threw  himself  at  his 
feet  and  confessed  his  crime,  and  his  master  pardoned  and 
continued  him  in  his  service.  So  high  was  his  reputation  in 
Europe,  that  queen  Elizabeth  said,  “  If  there  were  two  Les¬ 
dignieres  in  France,  she  would  ask  Henry  IV.  to  give  her  one.” 
His  merits,  were,  however,  sullied  by  several  vices.  He  was 
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greedy  of  riches  and  bent  upon  his  advancement,  and  lived  in 
open  adultery  with  another  man’s  wife.  He  formed  marriages 
in  his  family  which  were  considered  as  incestuous,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  estates  possessed  by  it. 

MATHEW  GALAS,  a  page  to  baron  Beaufremont,  who 
so  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  under  Tilli,  that  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  commander  of  the  imperial  forces.  After  serving 
Frederic  II.,  and  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  he  fell  into  disgrace  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  battle  against  Torstenson,  near 
Magdeburg.  He  was  restored  to  favour,  but  died  shortly 
after,  at  Vienna,  in  1647. 

FRANCIS  II.,  king  of  France,  eldest  son  of  Henry  II., 
by  Catharine  de  Medicis,  wras  born  in  1544.  He  married,  at 
fifteen  years  of  age,  Mary  Stuart,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
queen  of  Scotland.  He  came  to  the  crown  on  his  father’s 
death,  in  1559,  and  his  short  reign  was  merely  that  of  the 
factions  by  which  the  nation  was  controlled.  It  was  a  period 
of  violence  and  disorder,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  those 
civil  contentions  with  which  France  was  so  long  afterwards 
afflicted.  The  three  parties  at  court  were  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  headed  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother  the 
prince  of  Conde ;  the  Guises  ;  and  the  Montmorencies.  The 
queen-mother  joined  the  Guises,  who  were  the  chiefs  of  the 
catholic  party,  and  uncles  to  the  queen-consort.  Measures 
were  soon  adopted  against  the  Protestants  which  excited  them 
to  self-defence.  An  association  was  formed,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  prince  of  Conde ;  and  a  plot  was  laid,  called  the 
conspiracy  of  Amboise,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  get  the 
king’s  person  in  possession,  to  banish  or  destroy  the  Guises, 
and  to  procure  liberty,  of  conscience.  It  was  discovered  and 
defeated,  with  the  death  of  its  acting  leader,  La  Renaudi ;  and 
a  dreadful  execution  w  as  made  of  all  who  w  ere  concerned  in  it. 
Its  natural  consequence  was  to  augment  the  power  of  the 
Guises,  and  render  the  Protestants  still  more  disliked.  In 
order  to  appease  the  disorders  which  were  becoming  general,  an 
assembly  of  notables  were  first  called,  which  was  followed  by 
an  assembly  of  the  states  convoked  at  Orleans.  The  king  of 
Navarre  and  prince  of  Conde  who  attended,  were  put  under 
arrest ;  and  the  latter,  who  had  escaped  implication  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Ambrose,  was  accused  of  forming  a  new  plot, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  lose  his  head.  While  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  remained  in  suspense,  the  young  king,  who  had 
always  been  of  a  w'eakly  constitution,  was  seized  with  an  im- 
posthume  in  the  ear,  communicating  with  an  abscess  within  the 
head,  of  which  he  died  on  December  5,  1560,  before  he  had 
completed  his  eighteenth  year.  He  had  acted  so  entirely 
under  the  control  of  others,  that  scarcely  any  thing  had  ap- 
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peared  of  his  natural  disposition  ;  and  the  only  eulogy  that  his 
courtiers  could  make  on  him  was  the  title  of  “  the  king  without 
vice.” 

PIERRE  BARRIERE,  a  man,  who,  from  a  sailor,  became 
a  soldier,  and  formed  the  design  of  assassinating  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  He  communicated  the  diabolical  purpose  to  a  monk, 
who  informed  the  courtiers  of  the  king’s  danger,  and  Barriere 
was  seized  and  broken  on  the  wheel  at  Melun  in  1693. 

JOHN  NICOT,  lord  of  Villemair,  and  master  of  requests 
of  the  French  king’s  household,  was  born  at  Nismes,  and  was 
sent  ambassador  to  Portugal  in  1539;  whence  he  brought  the 
plant  which,  from  his  name,  was  called  Nicotiana,  but  is  now 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  Tobacco.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1603.  He  wrote  a  French  and  Latin  dictionary  in 
folio  ;  a  treatise  on  navigation  and  other  works. 

ELIZABETH  OF  FRANCE,  the  daughter  of  Henry  II., 
and  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  was  born  at  Fontainbleau,  in  the 
year  1545.  She  was  the  destined  wife  of  Edward  VI.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  the  marriage  was  prevented  from  taking  place  by 
his  premature  death.  This  young  princess  who  is  allowed  to 
have  possessed  great  personal  attractions,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Edward,  was  betrothed  to  Don  Carlos,  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown  of  Spain ;  and  though  a  mutual  attachment  had  taken 
place  between  them,  she  was  compelled  to  give  her  hand  to 
his  father,  for  whom  she  felt  disgust  rather  than  regard. 
Though  Philip  II.  had  sanctioned  Don  Carlos’s  passion,  yet 
the  moment  the  death  of  Mary  had  made  him  entirely  free,  he 
resolved  to  solicit  the  hand  of. the  princess  although  it  had 
already  been  promised  to  his  son,  and  in  spite  of  her  repug¬ 
nance  to  the  alliance,  she  was  sacrificed  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  courts.  Supplanted  in  his  affections 
by  his  too  selfish  father,  Don  Carlos  never  forgave  the  injury 
he  had  received;  and  from  having  expressed  his  sentiments 
with  too  much  freedom,  it  is  believed  that  this  amiable  young 
prince  lost  his  life  ;  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  cut  off  in  the 
very  bloom  of  manhood,  and  it  is  believed  by  the  command  of 
the  unnatural  Philip,  who  was  jealous  of  his  attachment  to  the 
queen.  Elizabeth  was  deeply  affected  by  the  melancholy 
fate  of  Don  Carlos,  for  whom  she  felt  a  regard  of  the  most 
chaste  and  delicate  nature ;  she  died  in  child-bed  ten  weeks  after 
him,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  age.  Suspicions  respect¬ 
ing  the  means  of  her  death  for  a  length  of  time  prevailed,  but 
proofs  being  wanted  to  authenticate  the  circumstance,  no  one 
presumed  to  investigate  the  affair.  This  amiable  princess  left 
two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  afterwards  married  the 
archduke  Albert,  and  was  made  governess  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  younger  was  united  to  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
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CONSTANCE  DE  CESELI,  wife  of  Barn  de  St.  Aunez. 
The  town  of  Leucates,  in  Languedoc,  being  besieged  by  the 
faction  of  the  league  in  1590,  M.  de  Barri,  who  was  the 
governor,  was  taken  prisoner,  under  pretence  of  demanding  an 
interview  with  him.  He,  however,  contrived  at  the  moment, 
to  write  to  his  wife,  whose  talents  and  courage  he  was  well 
acquainted  with.  He  begged  her  to  take  the  command  of  the 
town,  and  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  Not  losing  a 
moment’s  time,  she  obeyed  him,  maintaining  order  and  showing 
herself  often  upon  the  walls  with  a  pike  in  her  hand,  encou¬ 
raging  the  garrison  by  her  example.  When  the  assailants 
perceived  her  plans  and  intrepidity,  they  sought  to  intimidate 
her  by  threatening  to  put  her  husband  to  death  if  she  did  not 
give  up  the  place.  She  had  large  possessions,  and  offered  all 
willingly  to  ransom  him ;  but  said  she  would  not  buy  even  his 
life  by  an  act  of  perfidy,  at  which  he  would  blush.  They  put 
him  likewise  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  that  he  might  com¬ 
mand  his  wife  to  open  the  gates  to  them  ;  but  he  braved  their 
menaces;  and,  being  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  they  were 
atrocious  enough  to  strangle  him. 

On  receiving  this  news,  Madame  de  Barri  was  struck  with 
grief  and  horror ;  but  feeling  that  a  Christian  must  not  give 
way  to  vengeance,  she  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  garrison  to 
make  reprisals  on  some  gentlemen  who  were  their  prisoners ; 
and,  in  the  hour  of  anguish,  exerted  herself  to  save  their  lives. 

To  do  honour  to  her  virtue,  Henry  IV.  commanded  her  still 
to  enjoy  the  government  of  Leucates,  which  she  held  for 
twenty-seven  years. 

CHARLES  IX.,  king  of  France,  second  son  of  Henry  II. 
and  Catharine  de  Medicis,  was  born  in  1550.  He  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Francis  II.  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1560,  but  on  account  of  his  minority  his  mother  and 
Antony  king  of  Navarre,  were  made  joint  regents.  It  was  a 
period  full  of  disorder,  on  account  of  the  various  factions, 
political  and  religious,  which  distracted  the  nation.  Catharine, 
according  to  her  system  of  policy,  endeavoured  to  prevent 
extremities  by  playing  them  off  against  each  other ;  but  the 
great  influence  of  the  Guises,  and  the  violence  of  the  catholic 
party,  occasioned  repeated  civil  wars.  The  attempt  of  the 
prince  of  Conde,  and  admiral  Coligni  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
king  at  Meaux,  in  1566,  which  was  frustrated  only  by  the  steady 
courage  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries,  who  marched  to  Paris  with 
the  king  and  court  in  their  centre,  was  the  means  of  confirming 
Charles’s  aversion  to  the  Protestant  party.  After  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  third  civil  war  in  1570,  by  a  treaty  mueh  more 
favourable  to  the  Protestants  than  their  successes  had  given 
them  a  right  to  expect,  Charles  began  to  show  himself. 

The  council  of  the  queen-mother  now  resolved  to  employ 
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treachery  against  a  party  which  could  not  be  subdued  by  force; 
and  Charles,  well  tutored  by  his  mother,  prepared  to  act  a 
part  of  the  deepest  dissimulation.  He  appeared  perfectly 
reconciled  to  the  Protestants,  took  to  himself  the  merit  of  the 
favourable  terms  given  them,  and  offered  his  sister  Margaret  in 
the  marriage  to  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry 
IV.of  France.  By  pretending  a  design  of  assisting  the  revolted 
Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  of  giving  the  command 
to  admiral  Coligni,  he  drew  even  that  wise  and  experienced 
commander  into  the  snare,  and  brought  him  to  court.  Coligni 
was  wounded  by  an  unknown  assassin  before  the  plot  was 
ripe.  On  this  occasion,  the  king  affected  the  utmost  indigna¬ 
tion,  visited  the  admiral  in  his  apartments,  and  said  to  him, 
“  My  father,  the  wound  is  for  you,  but  the  pain  for  me.” 
By  this  conduct  he  prevented  him  from  taking  warning  of  his 
danger.  At  length,  on  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572,  the 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  took  place.  It  is  said  that  at  the 
approach  of  the  fatal  hour  the  king  wavered,  and  showed  some 
reluctance  at  shedding  so  much  blood  of  his  subjects,  but  that 
on  being  reproached  by  his  mother  for  his  indecision,  and 
urged  with  the  danger  of  stopping  short  after  all  was  prepared, 
he  cried,  “  Well  then,  let  not  one  be  left  to  upbraid  me  with 
breach  of  faith.”  It  is  certain,  that  during  the  execrable  deed 
he  did  not  betray  any  signs  of  pity  or  remorse.  He  fired  with 
his  long  gun  upon  the  poor  fugitives  across  the  l'iver,  and 
went  to  view  the  body  of  Coligni  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  and 
expressed  an  inhuman  satisfaction  at  the  sight.  When  his 
brother-in-law,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  young  prince  of 
Conde  were  brought  before  him,  he  furiously  urged  their  con¬ 
version  by  the  three  words,  mass,  death,  or  the  bastille. 
His  dissimulation  before,  and  his  cruelty  during  this  ever- 
accursed  transaction,  rank  him  among  the  Neros  and  Domiti- 
ans  of  history. 

The  consequence  of  this  massacre,  dreadful  and  extensive 
as  it  was,  were  by  no  means  such  as  was  expected  by  its  con¬ 
trivers.  The  Protestants  became  more  determined  than  ever, 
and  made  such  a  resistance  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle  and 
Sancerre,  that  it  became  necessary  to  grant  them  liberty  of 
conscience  on  their  capitulation.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  the 
king’s  brother,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
catholic  army,  was  suspected  by  Charles,  who  was  impatient 
for  his  departure  for  Poland,  to  the  crown  of  which  he  had 
been  elected.  New  troubles  arose  at  court,  and  angry 
factions  were  re-kindled.  In  the  midst  of  these  storms, 
Charles,  who  had  suffered  in  mind  and  body  ever  since  the 
massacre,  died  in  May,  1574,  aged  25,  without  male  issue, 
having  declared  the  king  of  Poland  his  successor,  and  the 
queen-mother  regent  till  his  arrival.  Charles  IX.  had  some 
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estimable  qualities,  had  they  not  been  poisoned  by  a  detestable 
education.  He  had  quick  parts,  united  with  solidity  and 
penetration.  He  spoke  well,  had  a  taste  for  letters,  and  even 
cultivated  the  art  of  poetry.  He  patronized  Rousard,  D’Aurat, 
Baif,  and  the  learned  Auriot.  He  was  sober,  modest,  and 
but  moderately  addicted  to  the  fair  sex.  But  a  degree  of 
violence  marked  all  his  actions.  Hunting,  tennis,  dancing, 
and  other  exercises,  were  practised  by  him  with  a  sort  of  fury  ; 
and  the  frequent  oaths  with  which  his  conversation  was  inter¬ 
mixed,  betrayed  the  impatience  of  his  temper.  After  the 
massacre  he  is  said  to  have  contracted  a  peculiarly  fierce  and 
haggard  look,  to  have  slept  little,  and  waked  in  agonies.  His 
dissimulation  did  not  quit  him  to  the  last. 

ELIZABETH  OF  AUSTRIA,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  II.,  and  wife  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  to 
whom  she  was  united  at  Mazieres,  in  1471.  The  horrid 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  executed  without  her  know¬ 
ledge,  and  she  never  named  it  without  the  liveliest  emotions  of 
grief ;  yet  she  was  a  princess  who  did  not  interfere  with  the 
affairs  of  government,  and  cruel  as  Charles’s,  disposition  was, 
he  felt  towards  her  the  tenderest  regard.  Upon  his  death-bed 
he  recommended  her  in  the  tenderest  manner  to  Henry  his 
successor,  who  always  treated  her  with  the  greatest  respect. 
She  died  in  a  convent  of  her  own  founding,  in  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  her  age.  This  princess  is  not  only  allowed  to  have 
been  an  amiable,  but  an  intelligent  character,  and  she  pub¬ 
lished  two  different  works,  the  one  on  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  Creation ;  and  the  other  A  Relation  of  the  chief  Events  in 
France 

MARY  TOUCHET,  mistress  to  Charles,  IX.  king  of 
France,  was  a  native  of  Orleans.  Charles  IX.  had  children 
by  her,  and  afterwards  she  was  married  to  a  person  of  quality. 
She  had  two  daughters  by  her  husband,  who  followed  her 
example. 

GABRIEL  DE  MONTGOMERY,  count  Montgomery, 
in  Normandy,  the  son  of  James  Montgomery,  was  remarkable 
for  his  valour  and  noble  achievements,  but  still  more  for  occa¬ 
sioning  the  death  of  Henry  II.  by  accidentally  wounding  him 
in  the  eye  at  a  tournament,  in  1559.  After  this  unlucky 
accident,  Montgomery  visited  Italy  and  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  did  not  return  to  France  till  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  when  he  joined  the  Protestants,  and  became 
one  of  their  principal  leaders.  In  1562,  he  defended  Rouen 
against  the  royal  army  with  great  valour.  The  city  being  at 
length  taken  by  storm,  he  stept  into  a  galley,  and  having  sur¬ 
mounted  by  dint  of  rowing,  a  chain  which  had  been  thrown 
across  the  Seine  at  Candebeck,  to  prevent  succours  from  Eng¬ 
land,  he  escaped  to  Havre.  In  1569,  he  was  sent  to  the  assistance 
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of  Bearn,  which  the  Catholics  under  Terrides  had  almost  entirely 
wrested  from  the  queen  of  Navarre.  He  executed  this  commission 
with  so  great  despatch,  that  Terrides  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Navarrino,  and  to  retire  with  precipitation  to  Orthez. 
Montgomery  pursued  him  to  this  city,  which  he  took  by 
assault;  and  Terrides  and  his  principal  officers  were  taken 
prisoners.  After  this  the  rest  of  Bearn  submitted.  He  was 
at  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew’s 
day,  1572,  and  narrowly  escaped.  He  took  refuge  with  his 
family,  first  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  afterwards  in  England. 
In  1753,  he  carried  a  considerable  fleet,  which  he  had  armed 
and  fitted  out  in  England,  to  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  which  was 
then  besieged  by  the  Catholics.  But,  perhaps  distrusting  his 
forces,  he  left  the  road  without  fighting  the  catholic  fleet, 
and  went  to  pillage  Belleisle.  Having  disbanded  his  fleet,  he 
returned  to  England  to  Henry  de  Champernon,  his  son-in-law, 
coast  admiral  of  Cornwall.  On  the  renewal  of  a  war  in  France, 
in  1573,  Montgomery,  then  in  Jersey,  passed  over  into  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  joined  the  protestant  nobility  of  that  province. 
Matignon,  lieutenant-general  in  Lower  Normandy,  to  whom 
Catharine  de  Medicis  had  given  a  particular  charge  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  seize  the  count,  came  unexpectedly  upon  him  in  Saint 
Lo,  and  laid  siege  to  that  city.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th 
day  of  the  siege,  Montgomery  left  St.  Lo  with  between  60  and 
70  horse,  forced  the  guards  in  the  suburbs,  and  escaped  in  the 
midst  of  a  shower  of  musket  bullets,  without  losing  a  single 
man.  Leaving  the  command  of  the  place  to  Coulombieres 
Francis  de  Briqueville,  Montgomery  arrived  at  Domfront, 
May  7,  1754,  with  only  20  followers,  intending  to  make  no 
longer  a  stay  in  that  place  than  was  necessary  to  recruit  them 
after  the  fatigue  of  a  rapid  march.  The  same  day  he  was 
joined  by  several  gentlemen  with  a  company  of  40  horse. 
Meanwhile  Matignon,  enraged  at  having  lost  his  prey,  flew  at 
the  head  of  a  party  of  horse,  and  arrived  on  the  9th  before 
Domfront.  He  blocked  up  the  place  and  attacked  it  with  such 
violence,  that  Montgomery  was  soon  obliged  to  retire  into  the 
castle  with  the  garrison,  amounting  to  only  150  men.  He 
sustained  a  furious  assault,  fought  with  the  greatest  boldness 
and  obstinacy,  and  exposed  himself  in  the  breach  like  one  who 
wished  for  death.  Perceiving,  however,  that  his  soldiers 
partly  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  partly  by  constant  deser¬ 
tion,  were  reduced  almost  to  nothing,  he  capitulated  on  the 
27th  of  May.  He  was  carried  to  Paris,  tortured  and  beheaded 
in  1574.  Montgomery  married  in  1549  Elizabeth  de  la 
Fouche,  of  a  noble  family  in  Brittany,  by  whom  he  left  several 
children. 

ETIENNE  ALIGRE,  a  native  of  Chartres,  who  rose  by 
his  merit  to  be  chancellor  of  France.  He  died  1635,  in  his 
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76th  year.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  raised  to  the  same 
dignity  as  his  father,  and  had  the  character  of  a  great  and 
upright  magistrate.  He  died  1677  in  his  85th  year. 

HENRY  III.,  king  of  France,  third  son  of  Henry  II., 
succeeded  his  brother  Charles  IX.,  in  1573.  While  he  was 
duke  of  Anjou,  the  Poles  elected  him  to  their  throne  on  the 
death  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  but  he  renounced  it  on  taking 
possession  of  that  of  France.  He  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Huguenots,  in  which  toleration  was  granted  them.  This  was 
revoked  in  1586,  when  the  protestant  princes,  of  whom  Henry 
king  of  Navarre  was  the  chief,  had  recourse  to  arms.  The 
king  of  Navarre  defeated,  in  1587,  the  catholic  army.  The 
duke  of  Guise,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  a  signal  advantage 
over  the  Huguenots  and  their  allies  ;  but  on  his  marching  to 
Paris  the  gates  were  shut  against  him.  The  people,  however, 
were  attached  to  Guise,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  his  capital,  which  was  commanded  by  the  head  of  the 
catholic  league.  Thus  France  was  divided  into  three  parties, 
the  Royalists,  the  Guises,  and  the  Huguenots.  At  length  the 
two  first  were  reconciled  in  appearance,  but  Henry  caused  the 
duke  to  be  assassinated  with  Ms  brother  the  cardinal.  The 
flames  of  civil  war  broke  out  with  additional  fury.  The  pope 
excommunicated  the  king,  and  his  own  parliament  instituted 
a  criminal  process  against  him.  In  this  exigency  he  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  set  out  on  his  march  to 
Paris,  but  the  face  of  affairs  was  suddenly  changed  by  the 
death  of  the  king  of  France,  who  was  assassinated  in  1589,  by 
James  Clement,  a  Dominican  priest.  Thus,  he  who  had  been 
the  death  of  multitudes,  and  who,  with  the  most  artful  hypo¬ 
crisy,  had  caused  the  Guises  to  he  massacred,  fell  himself  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin,  who  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
act  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  church  and  world.  Henry 
III.  lived  long  enough  to  be  generally  hated  and  despised  by 
his  subjects,  few  of  whom  probably  offered  one  sigh  when  the 
news  of  his  death  was  promulgated ;  he,  nevertheless,  possessed 
many  qualities  that  might  have  rendered  him  illustrious  and 
popular.  With  him  ended  the  royal  branch  of  the  house 
of  Valois. 

JOHN  STEPHEN  DURANTI,  son  of  a  counsellor  of 
the  parliament  of  Thoulouse,  was  appointed  first  president  of 
the  parliament  by  Henry  III.,  in  1581,  at  the  time  when  the 
fury  of  the  league  raged  with  the  greatest  violence.  In  en¬ 
deavouring  to  appease  a  tumult,  he  was  shot  by  a  musket 
ball,  on  February  10, 1589.  While  he  was  imploring  the  mercy 
of  heaven  for  his  murderers,  the  people  stabbed  him  in  a 
thousand  places ;  they  then  tied  his  feet  to  the  pillory,  and 
nailed  on  his  back  the  picture  of  king  Henry  III.  The  day 
after  his  death,  Duranti  was  secretly  buried  at  the  convent  of 
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the  Cordeliers  ;  on  which  his  heirs  raised  a  monument  to  him 
when  the  troubles  were  appeased.  The  church  of  Rome  was 
obliged  to  him  for  his  book  “  De  Ritibus  Ecclesiae,”  which 
was  thought  so  excellent  by  pope  Sixtus  V.  that  he  had  it 
printed  at  Rome  in  1591 ,  folio. 

HENRY  OF  LORRAINE,  Duke  of  Guise,  elder  son 
of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise,  was  born  in  1550. 
He  early  displayed  the  family  valour,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Jarnac  in  1569.  A  shot  which  he  afterwards 
received  in  his  left  cheek,  gave  him  the  surname  of  Ba- 
lafre,  a  name  also  given  to  his  father  for  a  similar  reason.  He 
had  a  fine  person,  and  noble  air ;  so  that  it  was  said  of  him, 
and  of  his  brothers,  that  other  princes,  in  the  presence  of  those 
of  Lorraine,  looked  like  common  people.  He  also  possessed 
the  qualities  proper  for  acquiring  popularity,  whence  he  be¬ 
came  the  idol  of  the  army  and  the  populace.  When,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  Protestants  had  obtained  a  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  treaty  of  pacification,  the  zeal  of  the  Catholics  gave 
rise  to  the  holy  league  for  the  defence  of  the  church  and  state, 
first  projected  by  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  brother  to  the  de¬ 
ceased  duke  Francis.  The  king  was  obliged  to  authorise  this 
league,  and  place  himself  at  its  head,  but  he  never  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  party,  which  soon  involved  the  nation  in 
a  new  civil  wax',  and  loosened  all  the  bands  of  obedience  to  le¬ 
gal  government.  Guise  directed  all  the  movements  of  blind 
and  fui’ious  bigotry,  and  aspired  to  the  supreme  authority. 
He  caused  the  privilege  granted  to  the  Protestants  to  be  re¬ 
voked,  demanded  the  publication  of  the  deci*ees  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  and  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition,  and  required 
the  cession  of  several  cautionary  towns.  He  had  obtained  a 
great  reputation  as  a  general  by  defeating  a  body  of  German 
ti’oops  who  wei*e  on  their  march  to  assist  their  brother  Protes¬ 
tants.  For  this  success  he  was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  the 
nation,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiastic  attachment 
which  he  inspired,  particulai’ly  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  capi¬ 
tal.  This  was  displayed  in  a  sticking  manner  on  the  day  of 
barricado,  when  Guise  having  appeared  at  Paris  contrary  to 
the  king’s  command,  who  caused  the  Swiss  guards  to  enter  for 
the  support  of  the  l’oyal  authority,  the  people  rose,  barri- 
cadoed  all  the  streets  leading  to  the  Louvre,  disarmed  the 
guards,  and  obliged  the  king  to  fly  for  safety.  The  insolence 
of  the  party  was  augmented  by  this  proof  of  their  strength  ; 
and  though  Henry  consented  to  all  their  demands,  they  openly 
planned  his  detlii'onement.  The  duchess  of  Montpensier, 
sister  to  the  Guises,  carried  at  her  girdle  a  pair  of  golden  scis¬ 
sors  which  she  declared  were  designed  to  give  the  king  the 
clerical  tonsure,  previously  to  shutting  him  up  in  a  convent. 
The  duke  was  suspected  of  an  intelligence  with  the  duke  of 
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Savoy,  who  had  invaded  the  marquisate  of  Salaces.  At  this 
juncture,  September,  1588,  the  states  general  of  the  kingdom 
were  assembled  at  Blois.  The  demands  of  the  leaguers  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  audacious,  and  Henry  evidently  tottered 
on  his  throne.  It  was  determined  in  his  council  to  get  rid  by 
assassination  of  a  subject  too  powerful  to  be  legally  dealt  with 
as  his  treasonable  designs  merited.  It  was  an  expedient  wor¬ 
thy  of  those  wretched  times,  and  of  the  king  who  adopted  it ; 
yet  few  deeds  of  the  king  have  had  more  to  plead  in  their  jus¬ 
tification.  Preparations  were  made  for  the  enterprise,  and  the 
king  himself  distributed  poniards  to  nine  chosen  men  of  his 
guards.  Guise  received  warnings  of  the  impending  blow,  and 
the  evening  before  his  death  a  billet  was  found  under  his  nap¬ 
kin  disclosing  the  plot.  He  read  it,  and  cried  “  They  dare 
not.”  Nevertheless  he  consulted  with  his  friends  what  should 
be  done,  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  proposed  retiring  from 
Blois  to  Paris.  But  the  discouragement  his  party  would  re¬ 
ceive  from  such  a  step  being  represented  to  him,  he  resolved  to 
run  all  hazards.  On  September  23,  he  went  to  the  presence 
chamber,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  guard 
doubled.  As  he  entered,  the  door  was  shut  after  him ;  he 
proceeded  with  a  good  countenance  to  the  cabinet  door,  where 
he  was  suddenly  pierced  with  many  stabs.  He  fell,  and  ex¬ 
claiming  “  My  God,  have  mercy  upon  me  !”  instantly  expired. 
The  cardinal  de  Guise  was  seized  and  executed  the  next  day. 
Their  bodies  were  consumed,  lest  the  people  should  make  re¬ 
lics  of  their  remains.  The  duke,  at  the  time  of  this  event,  was 
thirty-eight  years  of  age.  He  resembled  his  father  in  civil  and 
military  qualities,  but  was  more  criminally  ambitious.  He  was 
licentious  in  his  conduct,  though  religion  was  always  in  his 
mouth.  Such  was  his  party  rage  that  at  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  he  himself  broke  open  the  chamber  of  the  admi¬ 
ral  Coligni,  and  trampled  upon  his  body  when  killed.  Indeed, 
he  always  considered  the  admiral  as  concerned  in  his  father’s 
assassination.  He  was  however  circumspect  and  politic,  when 
occasion  required,  and  could  plan  dangerous  designs  under 
plausible  pretensions.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Nevers,  by  whom  he  left  a  numerous  offspring. 

SOFFREYDE  CALIGNON,  a  native  of  St.  Jean,  near 
Voison,  in  Dauphiny,  was  secretary  to  M.  de  Lesdignieres, 
and  minister  of  the  reformed  religion,  afterwards  chancellor  of 
Navarre.  Henry  IV.  highly  esteemed  him,  and  employed 
him  in  affairs  of  the  highest  importance.  Calignon  and 
Thuanus  together  drew  up  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  died 
September  1606,  at  Paris,  aged  fifty-six,  much  lamented. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  welKskilled  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  affairs. 

GASPAIl  DE  SCHOMBERG,  count  of  Nanteuil,  a  Ger- 
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man  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Misnia,  being  in  France 
during  the  religious  wars,  was  so  much  esteemed,  that  Charles 
IX.  took  him  into  his  service.  He  was  at  first  engaged  in  the 
Huguenot  party,  for  while  he  studied  at  Angers  in  1562,  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  protestant  party,  to  oppose  the 
Catholics  in  making  themselves  masters  of  that  city,  but  having 
failed  in  his  design,  he  retired  to  the  prince  of  Cond6,  who 
sent  him  into  Germany  to  carry  letters  to  the  duke  of  Deux 
Ponts,  to  hasten  the  levies  that  were  expected  from  him,  and 
to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  obtain  assistance  of  men  and 
money.  He  became  afterwards  a  royalist,  and  thwarted  the 
designs  of  his  first  master.  He  was  often  sent  into  Germany 
to  raise  levies  there,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great  honour 
in  the  command  that  he  had  of  those  troops.  But  he  was 
equally  qualified  for  the  cabinet  as  the  field,  as  it  appeared  in 
many  important  negociations.  Thuanus,  who  negociated  with 
him  the  accommodation  of  the  duke  of  Mercceur,  and  many 
affairs  concerning  the  edict  of  Nantes,  very  highly  commends 
him,  and  assures  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  wit,  and  of  an  ad¬ 
mirable  prudence,  very  skilful  in  the  affairs  of  war,  dexterous 
and  experienced  in  negociations,  of  a  manly  persuasive  elo¬ 
quence,  of  a  singular  probity,  civil,  magnificent,  officious  and 
obliging  to  every  person.  He  gave  evidence  of  a  particular 
zeal  for  the  good  and  glory  of  France,  under  three  kings  suc¬ 
cessively,  during  the  space  of  thirty-five  years.  He  was  a 
lover  of  learned  men.  He  died  suddenly  in  his  coach  near  St. 
Antony’s  gate,  in  returning  from  Conflans,  where  he  had  as¬ 
sisted  at  a  council  held  there  by  Henry  IV.,  to  name  commis¬ 
sioners  for  executing  the  edict  of  Nantes.  This  happened 
March  15,  1599.  He  had  been  naturalized  in  1570,  and  made 
some  time  after  governor  of  the  upper  and  lower  Marche.  He 
had  married  Jean  Chatignier  de  la  Roche  Poyai,  widow  of 
Henry  Clutin  Sieur  d’Orsel,  ambassador  of  France  at  Rome, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

HENRY  SCHOMBERG,  son  of  Henry  Schomberg,  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  la  Marche,  and  distinguished  himself  in  Piedmont  in 
1617,  under  d’Estrees,  and  against  the  Huguenots,  in  1622, 
for  which  he  was  made  marshal  of  France.  He  contributed 
much  in  1625.  to  the  defeat  of  the  English  at  the  isle  of  Rhe, 
and  two  years  after  he  forced  the  passage  of  Suza,  where  he  was 
wounded.  In  1660  he  made  himself  master  of  Pignerol,  and 
relieved  Casal,  and  soon  after  defeated  the  rebels  in  Langue¬ 
doc,  at  Castelnandari,  where  Montmorenci  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  He  died  the  next  year  of  an  apoplexy,  aged 
49.  He  was  ambassador  for  some  time  in  England  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  he  wrote  a  relation  of  the  war  in  Italy. 

CHARLES  DE  SCHOMBERG,  son  of  Henry  de  Schom¬ 
berg,  was  duke  of  Haluin,  by  his  marriage  with  the  duchess  of 
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that  name.  Anne,  duchess  of  Haluin,  his  wife,  died  of  the  small 
pox  at  Nanteuil,  without  issue,  in  Nov.  1641,  and  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  again  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September  1646,  to  Mary 
de  Hautefort.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of 
France,  and  was  made  marshal  of  France.  He  conquered  the 
Spaniards,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1656. 

HENRY  IV.,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  justly  styled 
The  Great,  the  son  of  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  chief  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  by  Joan,  queen  of  Navarre,  was  born  at  Pau,  the 
capital  of  Bern,  in  1 558.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  d’Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
spirit  and  genius,  intrepid,  simple,  and  rustic  in  her  manners, 
but  deeply  versed  in  politics,  and  a  zealous  Protestant.  Fore¬ 
seeing  that  her  party  would  want  such  a  protector,  for  her 
husband  was  a  weak,  indolent  prince,  she  undertook  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  young  hero  ;  his  diet  was  coarse,  his  clothes  neat, 
but  plain ;  he  always  went  bareheaded  ;  she  sent  him  to  school 
with  the  other  children  of  the  same  age,  and  accustomed  him 
to  climb  the  rocks  and  neighbouring  mountains,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country.  In  1569,  when  only  16,  he  was 
declared  the  Defender  and  Chief  of  the  Protestants  at  Ro¬ 
chelle.  The  peace  of  St.  Germain,  concluded  in  1570,  recalled 
the  lords  in  the  protestant  interest  to  court,  and  in  1572  Henry 
was  married  to  Margaret  de  Valois,  sister  to  Charles  IX.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  for  these  nuptials  that  the 
horrid  massacre  of  Paris  took  place.  Henry  was  detained  a 
prisoner  of  state  three  years.  In  1587  he  made  his  escape ; 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenot  party,  exposed 
himself  to  all  the  risks  and  fatigues  of  a  religious  war,  often  in 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  enduring  all  the  hardships 
of  the  common  soldier ;  but  he  gained  a  victory  this  year  at 
Courtras,  which  established  his  reputation  in  arms,  and  en¬ 
deared  him  to  the  Protestants.  On  the  death  of  Henry  III., 
religion  was  urged  as  a  pretext  for  one  half  of  the  officers  of 
the  French  army  to  reject  him,  and  for  the  leaguers  not  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  him.  Cardinal  Bourbon  was  set  up  against  him, 
but  his  most  formidable  rival  was  the  duke  of  Mayenne  ;  how¬ 
ever  Henry  with  few  friends,  fewer  important  places,  no  money, 
and  a  very  small  army,  supplied  every  want  by  his  activity  and 
valour,  and  the  zeal  of  his  troops.  He  gained  several  victories 
oyer  the  duke,  particularly  that  of  Ivri  in  1590,  memorable  for 
his  heroic  admonition  to  his  soldiers  :  “  If  you  love  your  ensigns 
rally  by  my  white  plume,  you  will  always  find  it  in  the  road  to 
honour  and  glory.”  Paris  held  out  against  him,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  successes ;  he  took  all  the  suburbs  in  one  day ;  and 
might  have  reduced  the  city  by  famine,  if  he  had  not  humanely 
suffered  his  own  army  to  relieve  the  besieged ;  yet  the  bigoted 
friars  and  priests  in  Paris  all  turned  into  soldiers,  except  four 
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of  the  mendicant  order ;  and  made  daily  military  reviews,  and 
processions,  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  crucifix  in  the 
other,  on  which  they  made  the  citizens  swear  rather  to  die  with 
famine  than  to  admit  Henry.  The  scarcity  of  provisions  in 
Paris  at  last  degenerated  to  a  universal  famine ;  bread  had 
been  sold,  whilst  any  remained,  for  a  crown  the  pound,  and  at 
last  it  was  made  from  the  bones  of  the  charnel-house  of  St.  In¬ 
nocents  ;  human  flesh  became  the  food  of  the  obstinate  Pari¬ 
sians,  and  mothers  eat  the  dead  bodies  of  their  children.  At 
last,  the  duke  of  Mayenne  seeing  that  neither  Spain  nor  the 
league  would  ever  grant  him  the  crown,  determined  to  assist 
in  giving  it  to  the  lawful  heir.  He  engaged  the  states  to  hold 
a  conference  with  the  chiefs  of  both  parties  ;  which  ended  in 
Henry’s  abjuration  of  the  protestant  religion  at  St.  Denis,  in 
1593 ;  a  measure  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  letters  to 
M.  Volney,  justly  condemns,  as  the  cause  not  only  of  all  the 
subsequent  persecutions  which  the  Protestants  suffered  from 
bigotry  and  superstition,  but  by  its  consequences,  as  productive 
of  all  the  horrors  that  have  accompanied  the  revolution,  arising 
from  the  opposite  principles  of  infidelity  and  atheism.  The 
following  year  Paris  opened  its  gates  to  him  ;  in  1596  the  duke 
of  Mayenne  was  pardoned;  and  in  1598  peace  was  concluded 
with  Spain.  Henry  now  showed  himself  doubly  worthy  of  the 
throne,  by  his  encouragement  of  commerce,  the  fine  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  by  his  patronage  of  men  of  ingenuity  and 
sound  learning  of  every  country ;  but  though  the  fermentations 
of  Romish  bigotry  were  calmed,  the  leaven  was  not  destroyed ;  j 
scarce  a  year  elapsed  without  some  attempt  being  made  on  this 
real  father  of  his  people  ;  and  at  last  the  monster  Ravilliac 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart  in  his  coach,  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
on  the  14th  of  May  1610,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age  and  the 
2Sd  of  his  reign. 

Henry  IV.  was  the  most  popular  of  all  the  French  kings. 
“  He  united,”  says  Henault,  “  to  extreme  frankness  the  most 
dexterous  policy  ;  to  the  most  elevated  sentiments  a  charming 
simplicity  of  manners  ;  to  a  soldier’s  courage  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  humanity.”  As  a  king  he  was  distinguished  by  a 
fellow-feeling  for  his  subjects,  which  is  rarely  met  with  in  that 
condition.  He  had  lived  so  much  among  them  that  he  knew 
all  the  details  of  common  life,  and  their  comfort  and  prosperity 
were  as  much  his  wish  as  his  own  glory.  Hence  he  obtained 
universally  the  epithet  of  “  Good,”  even  from  those  who  would 
not  allow  him  the  title  of  “  Great.” 

MARGARET  OF  FRANCE,  Queen  of  Navarre,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  II.,  king  of  France,  and  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis,  born  in  1 552,  died  1615,  aged  63.  Brantome  says,  if 
ever  there  was  a  perfect  beauty  born,  it  was  the  queen  of  Na¬ 
varre,  who  eclipsed  the  women  who  were  counted  charming  in 
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her  absence.  Others  say,  that  she  had  more  grace  and  youth¬ 
fulness  about  her  than  beauty  ;  that  she  walked  well,  and  was 
the  best  dancer  in  Europe.  She  gave  early  proofs  of  genius, 
and  was  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  talents  and  faults,  of  virtues 
and  vices.  This  may  be  naturally  attributed  to  her  education 
in  the  most  polished  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  corrupt 
court  in  Europe.  Margaret  was  demanded  in  marriage  both 
by  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Portugal;  but,  in  1572,  was 
married  to  Henry  prince  of  Bearn,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  Nothing  could  equal  the  magnificence  of  this  mar¬ 
riage  ;  which  was  succeeded  by  the  horrors  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew.  Margaret,  though  far  from  strict  in  her  way  of  life,  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  catholic  religion ;  but  she  was  not 
entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  that  horrible  day.  She  was 
alarmed  with  suspicions,  which  her  mother  would  not  suffer  to 
be  explained  to  her,  and  terrified  by  a  gentleman,  covered  with 
wounds,  and  followed  by  four  archers,  bursting  into  her  room, 
and  clinging  round  her.  Scarce  could  her  prayers  obtain  his 
life  ;  and,  after  fainting  with  terror  by  the  way,  at  the  feet  of 
her  mother,  her  tears  obtained  grace  for  two  of  her  husband’s 
suite.  Henry  escaped  the  fate  prepared  for  him,  and  Marga¬ 
ret  refused  to  suffer  the  marriage  to  be  cancelled. 

In  1573,  when  the  Polish  ambassadors  came  to  create  her  bro¬ 
ther,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  king  of  their  country,  Margaret,  as  a 
daughter  of  France,  received  them.  The  bishop  of  Cracow 
made  his  harangue  in  Latin,  which  she  understood,  and  an¬ 
swered  with  so  much  eloquence,  that  they  heard  her  with  asto¬ 
nishment  and  delight.  She  accompanied  the  duke  on  his  way 
to  Poland,  as  far  as  Blamont,  and  during  this  journey  heard  of 
a  plot  of  her  husband  and  Henry  her  next  brother,  who  was 
become  duke  of  Anjou,  to  revenge  the  massacre,  which  she 
revealed  to  her  mother,  on  condition  that  no  executions  should 
follow  the  prevention  of  the  plot.  The  princes  finding  their  de¬ 
signs  discovered,  put  off  the  execution  to  another  time  ;  but  they 
were  seized,  and  imprisoned.  The  death  of  Charles  IX.  set  them 
at  liberty ;  but  the  hopes  Margaret  entertained  of  being  of 
more  consideration  on  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  were  disap¬ 
pointed,  by  means  of  the  queen  mother,  and  Dugart  his  favou¬ 
rite,  who  abused  her  to  him  as  the  tie  of  his  friendship  between 
the  queen  of  Navarre  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  as  also  of  intrigues 
with  a  person  named  Bide  ;  and  the  brave  Bussi  d’Amboise, 
who  was,  at  Last,  passionately  in  love  with  her,  and  for  whom 
she  evidently  had  great  esteem,  from  the  high  terms  in  which 
she  mentions  him  ;  with  respect  to  Bide  the  charge  has  been 
completely  falsified. 

The  king  of  Navarre,  whose  heart  was  continually  occupied 
by  new  beauties,  cared  little  for  the  reputation  of  his  wife  ;  yet, 
when  he  stole  from  the  court,  recommended  his  interest  to  her 
VOL.  V.  G 
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care  in  a  polite  letter.  She  was,  however,  confined  a  prisoner 
to  her  apartment,  her  confidants  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
severity  ;  but  the  politic  Catharine  prevented  the  king  from 

Eushing  matters  to  extremity  with  her,  by  whose  means  she 
rought  about  a  short  peace.  Margaret  demanded  permission 
to  retire  to  her  husband  in  Guyenne ;  but  Henry  HI.  an¬ 
swered  that  he  would  not  permit  his  sister  to  live  with  a  here¬ 
tic.  The  catholic  league  was  soon  concluded,  of  which  he 
was  declared  chief,  and  an  open  war  commenced  against  the 
protestants.  Margaret  withdrew  into  the  Low  Countries,  to 
prepare  the  people  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Alencon,  who  me¬ 
ditated  the  conquest  of  them  from  the  Spaniards.  There  are 
curious  details  of  this  journey  in  her  memoirs.  On  her  return, 
she  stopped  at  Fere,  in  Picardy,  which  belonged  to  her,  where 
she  learned  that,  for  the  sixth  time,  peace  was  made  in  1577. 
The  duke  of  Alencon  came  to  Picardy,  and  was  delighted  with 
the  pleasures  that  reigned  in  the  little  court  of  Margaret,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cabal  and  unpleasantness  of  that  of  France. 
She  soon  returned  to  France,  where  love,  religion,  and  treach¬ 
ery  reigned  in  every  political  movement,  and  there  lived  with 
Henry,  at  Pau,  in  Bearn,  where  religious  toleration  was,  on  the 
part  of  the  protestants,  almost  denied  her ;  and  Henry  showed 
her  little  kindness ;  yet  the  care  and  tenderness  with  which  she 
nursed  him,  during  his  illness,  re-established  friendship  be¬ 
tween  them,  from  1577  to  1580,  when  the  war  again  broke  out. 
She  wished  to  effect  another  reconciliation ;  but  was  not  lis¬ 
tened  to,  and  all  she  could  obtain  was  the  neutrality  of  the 
town  of  Nerac,  where  she  resided. 

After  the  war,  Henry  III.  was  determined  to  draw  the  king 
of  Navarre,  and  Margaret’s  favourite  brother  the  duke  of  An¬ 
jou,  again  to  his  court,  and  for  this  purpose  wrote  to  his  sister 
to  come  to  him,  Discontented  with  the  conduct  of  her  hus¬ 
band  towai’ds  her,  she  gladly  obeyed  in  1582;  yet  so  much 
was  her  brother  irritated  at  her  affection  for  the  duke  of  An¬ 
jou,  that  he  treated  her  very  unkindly.  Some  time  after  a 
courier,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome  with  an  important  letter, 
being  poignarded  by  four  cavaliers,  who  took  his  dispatches 
from  him,  he  suspected  his  sister  to  be  concerned  in  the  plot, 
and  publicly  reproached  her  with  the  irregularity  of  her  con¬ 
duct  ;  saying  every  thing  that  was  bitter  and  taunting.  Mar¬ 
garet  all  the  while  kept  a  profound  silence  ;  but  left  Paris  the 
next  morning,  frequently  repeating  as  she  wrent,  that  there  had 
never  been  two  princesses  so  unfortunate  as  herself  and  the 
queen  of  Scots.  On  the  journey  she  wras  stopped  by  an  inso¬ 
lent  captain  of  the  guards,  who  obliged  her  to  unmask ;  it  was 
then  the  custom  for  ladies  to  travel  in  masks,  which  were  tied 
to  ribbons  round  their  waist,  and  hung  down  when  they  en¬ 
tered  a  town.  He  also  interrogated  the  ladies  with  her,  and 
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took  down  their  answers  in  writing.  Henry  IV.,  when  he 
knew  the  truth,  resented  the  unworthy  treatment  she  expe¬ 
rienced  from  her  brother.  He  received  her  at  Nerac,  but 
could  not  dissimulate  the  disgust  her  conduct  occasioned.  She 
was  engaged  in  new  intrigues  there,  and  the  breach  grew  daily 
wider  between  them  ;  when,  on  his  being  excommunicated,  she 
left  him,  and  went  to  Agen,  then  from  place  to  place,  and  expe¬ 
rienced  many  dangers,  difficulties,  and  much  inquietude.  Her 
charms  made  conquest  of  the  marquis  de  Carnillac,  who  had 
taken  her  prisoner ;  but  though  he  insured  her  a  place  of  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  castle  of  Usson,  she  had  daily  the  misery  of  seeing  her 
friends  cut  to  pieces  in  the  plains  below ;  and  though  the  fortress 
was  impregnable,  it  was  assailed  by  famine,  and  she  was  forced 
to  sell  her  jewels,  and  even  then,  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  of 
her  sister-in-law,  Eleanor  of  Austria,  she  must  have  perished. 
The  duke  of  Anjou  was  dead,  who  would  have  protected  her  ; 
and  though  she  might  have  returned  after  the  accession  of  her 
husband  to  the  throne  of  France  on  condition  of  consenting  to 
a  divorce,  she  would  never  do  so  during  the  life  of  Gabrielle 
d’Estrees.  After  her  death,  tired  of  the  retreat  she  lived  in, 
she  herself  solicited  Clement  VIII.  to  forward  it,  which  he  did, 
and  Henry  was  married  to  Mary  de  Medicis  in  1600.  Mar¬ 
garet,  in  the  mean  time,  made  herself  serviceable  to  the  king, 
and  in  recompence  was  permitted  to  return  to  court  in  1605, 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-two  years.  She  even  assisted  at 
the  coronation  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  where  etiquette  obliged  her 
to  walk  after  Henry’s  sister.  She  consoled  herself  by  plea¬ 
sure  for  the  loss  of  honours  ;  and  though  Henry  IV.  begged 
her  to  be  more  prudent,  and  not  to  turn  night  into  day  and 
day  into  night,  she  paid  little  attention  to  his  advice.  She 
passed  her  last  years  in  devotion,  study,  and  pleasure.  She 
gave  the  tenth  of  her  revenues  to  the  poor ;  but  did  not  pay 
her  debts.  The  memoirs  which  she  has  left,  which  finish 
at  the  time  when  she  re-appeared  at  court,  prove  the  elegant 
facility  of  her  pen ;  and  the  preserved  pieces  of  her  poetry, 
equal  those  of  the  best  poets  of  her  time.  She  was  particularly 
fond  of  the  company  of  learned  men,  especially  of  the  famous 
Brantome,  who  has  numbered  her  amongst  his  Illustrious 
Women.  “  Margaret,”  said  Catharine  de  Medicis,  “  is  a  living 
proof  of  the  injustice  of  the  Salic  law ;  with  her  talents  she 
might  have  equalled  the  greatest  kings." 

“  The  last  of  the  house  of  Valois,  she,”  says  Mezeray,  “in¬ 
herited  their  spirit ;  she  never  gave  to  any  one,  without  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  the  smallness  of  the  gift.  She  was  the  refuge  of 
the  men  of  letters,  had  always  some  of  them  at  her  table,  and 
improved  so  much  by  their  conversation,  that  she  spoke  and 
wrote  better  than  any  woman  of  her  time.”  She  appears  to 
h^ve  been  good  natured  and  benevolent ;  and  wanting  in  fide- 
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lity,  not  in  complaisance,  to  her  husband,  as,  at  his  request, 
she  got  up  one  morning  to  attend  one  of  his  mistresses  who 
was  ill. 

ANTOINETTE  DE  PONS,  marchioness  of  Guerche- 
ville,  a  French  lady,  remarkable  for  her  noble  answer  to  Henry 
IV.,  who  meditated  an  attack  on  her  virtue.  “  If,”  said  she, 
“  I  am  not  noble  enough  to  be  your  wife,  I  am  too  noble  to  be 
your  mistress.”  When  that  monarch  married  Mary  de  Medi- 
cis,  he  made  her  lady  of  honour  to  his  queen,  saying,  “  Since 
you  are  a  lady  of  honour,  be  one  to  my  wife.” 

MARY  DE  MEDICIS,  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  king  of  France, 
was  declared  sole  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  1610,  during  the 
consternation  which  the  assassination  of  that  beloved  king  had 
occasioned.  By  her  ambitious  intrigues,  the  nation  lost  all  its 
influence  abroad,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  at  home  by  contend¬ 
ing  factions.  After  several  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  she  was 
abandoned  by  her  son  Lewis  XIII.,  whose  reign  had  been 
constantly  disturbed  by  the  civil  commotions  she  had  occa¬ 
sioned  ;  she  died  in  indigence  at  Brussels,  in  1642,  aged  sixty- 
eight.  She  built  the  superb  palace  of  Luxemburgh  at  Paris, 
and  embellished  that  city  with  aqueducts  and  other  orna¬ 
ments. 

GABRIELLE  D’ESTREES,  sister  of  Francois  Annibal 
D’Estrees,  the  favourite  mistress  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
In  order  that  he  might  visit  her  more  freely,  Henry  made  her 
marry  Nicholas  D’Amaval,  lord  of  Liancourt.  She  died  sud¬ 
denly,  on  April  10,  1599.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  she  w  s 
poisoned  by  the  rich  financier  Zamet ;  she  died,  however,  n 
dreadful  convulsions,  and  on  the  day  following  her  death,  her 
features  were  so  distorted  that  it  was  impossible  to  recognr  e 
her.  Of  all  the  mistresses  of  Henry,  he  was  most  devoted  t- 
this  woman,  whom  he  made  duchess  of  Beaufort,  and  at  he- 
death  publicly  wore  mourning,  as  if  she  had  been  a  princess  of 
the  blood  ;  yet  she  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  dismiss  his  mi¬ 
nisters  that  were  not  agreeable  to  her.  Being  displeased  with 
Sully,  she  said  one  day  to  the  king,  “  I  had  rather  die  than 
live  under  the  shame  of  seeing  a  footman  upheld  against  me, 
who  bear  the  title  of  mistress.”  “  Pardieu,  madame,”  said 
Henry,  “  this  is  too  much ;  and  I  plainly  perceive  that  you 
have  been  put  upon  this  frolic  as  an  attempt  to  make  me  turn 
away  a  servant  whom  1  cannot  do  without.  But  I  will  not 
comply ;  and,  that  you  may  set  your  heart  at  rest,  and  not 
show  your  peevish  airs  against  my  will,  I  declare  to  you,  that 
if  I  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  parting  with  one  or  the 
other,  I  could  better  do  without  ten  mistresses  like  you,  than 
one  servant  like  him.”  During  one  of  the  festivities  that 
Henry  occasionally  gave  to  Gabrielle,  despatches  were  brought 
him  that  the  Spaniards  had  taken  possession  of  Amiens. 
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“  This  stroke  is  from  heaven,”  said  he,  “  I  have  been  long 
enough  acting  the  king  of  France,  it  is  time  to  show  myself 
king  of  Navarre and  then  turning  to  D’Estrees,  who,  like 
him,  was  decorated  for  the  festival,  and  who  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  he  said  to  her,  “  My  mistress,  we  must  quit  our 
arms  and  mount  on  horseback,  to  engage  in  another  sort  of 
war.”  The  same  day  he  collected  some  troops,  laid  aside 
the  lover,  put  on  the  hero,  and  marched  towards  Amiens. 
Gabrielle  had  three  children  by  Henry  IV.;  Caesar,  duke  of 
Vendome,  Alexander,  and  Henrietta,  who  married  the  mar¬ 
quis  d’Elbceuf. 

FRANCIS  DE  LA  NOUE,  a  brave  soldier  under  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  who  gained  great  reputation  in  that  monarch’s 
wars.  He  was  killed  before  Lamball,  but  left  a  volume  of  po¬ 
litical  and  military  essays,  which  have  been  often  printed. 

CHARLES  OF  LORRAINE,  duke  of  Mayenne,  son  of 
Francis,  duke  of  Guise,  was  born  in  1554.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  sieges  of  Poictiers  and  Rochelle,  and  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Moncontour,  and  defeated  the  Protestants  in  Guienne, 
Dauphine,  and  Saintonge.  On  the  assassination  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  at  Blois,  he  proclaimed  himself  chief  of  the  league,  and 
declared  Bourbon  king,  under  the  name  of  Charles  X.  He 
ac'  jd  with  great  opposition  towards  Henry  IV.,  but  was  de¬ 
feated  at  Arques,  and  again  at  Ivri,  and,  after  many  losses,  he 
was  at  last  reconciled  to  his  victorious  enemy,  Avho  made  him 
his  friend,  and  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France.  Fie  died  at 
Soissons,  in  1611. 

CHARLOTTE  DES  ESSARS,  a  lady  of  great  beauty. 
She  was  in  England  with  the  countess  de  Beaumont,  and  on 
returning  to  France  she  was  introduced,  in  1590,  to  Henry  IV., 
bv  '/horn  she  had  two  children,  afterwards  legitimated.  She 
/  terwards  lived  with  cardinal  de  Guise,  by  whom  she  had  a 
'  on  called  de  Romorentin,  and  she  married,  in  1630,  de  i’Hos- 
uital.  Her  wishes  to  advance  her  son  Romorentin  proved 
fatal  to  her,  as  she  was  arrested  by  Richelieu,  and  imprisoned, 
where  she  died,  in  1651. 

CFIARLOTTE  MARGARET  MONTMORENCY, 
who  married  Conde,  was  famous  for  her  beauty,  which  captivated 
Henry  IV.  To  avoid  the  importunities  of  this  aged  but  pow¬ 
erful  lover,  her  husband  removed  her  to  Brussels,  from  which 
she  returned  after  Henry’s  death.  She  died  in  1650,  aged 
fifty-seven.  Her  son  was  the  great  Conde. 

JOHN  LEWIS  ERLACH,  of  Berne,  was  at  the  head  of 
“he  six  families  of  that  name,  so  illustrious  in  Switzerland. 

Ie  so  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  France,  that 
Lewis  XIV.  made  him  commander-in-chief  of  his  troops.  He 
died  in  1650,  aged  fifty-five,  at  Brisaeh,  of  which  he  was  go¬ 
vernor. 
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FRANCIS  MAILLE,  a  native  of  Provence,  celebrated 
for  his  longevity,  and  his  gallantries  in  old  age.  He  died  in 
1709,  aged 119. 

VITAL  D’AUDIGUIER,  a  French  nobleman,  bom  at 
Naiac,  near  Ville-franche  de  Rovergne,  about  1565. 

FRANCIS,  duke  of  Alencon,  Anjou,  and  Berri,  son  of 
Henry  II.,  and  brother  of  Francis  II.,  headed  the  malcontents 
when  his  brother,  Henry  III.,  ascended  the  throne.  He  was 
seized  by  the  command  of  his  mother,  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
but  his  brother  liberated  him.  He  was  at  last  crowned,  in 
1582,  duke  of  Brabant,  but  for  his  oppressive  conduct  was 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  France.  He  died  there  in  1584, 
aged  twenty-nine.  He  is  known  in  English  history  as  the 
suitor  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  1581,  who  flattered  his  vanity, 
but  with  unbecoming  coquetry  rejected  his  addresses,  after 
she  had  given  him  a  ring  as  a  pledge  of  her  affection. 

MARY  OF  CLEVES,  married  Henry  I.,  prince  of  Conde. 
She  was  loved  with  such  ardour  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  after¬ 
wards  Henry  III.,  that  when  he  was  made  king  of  Poland,  he 
wrote  to  her  with  all  the  warmth  of  affection,  and  signed  his 
name  with  his  blood.  When  raised  to  the  throne  of  France, 
he  formed  the  design  of  annulling  Mary’s  marriage  with  his 
rival,  but  it  was  opposed  by  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  the 
sudden  death  of  Mary,  in  1574,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  as  is 
supposed  by  poison,  left  him  disconsolate  and  wretched. 

EDMUND  RICHER,  of  Chaource,  in  Langres,  embraced 
with  unusual  ardour  the  party  of  the  league,  whose  conduct 
he  ably  defended  with  his  pen.  He  in  1611  wrote  against  the 
Dominicans,  and  asserted  the  superiority  of  general  councils 
over  the  pope.  This  drew  upon  him  the  censures  of  the  pope’s 
legate,  though  he  was  defended  by  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  at  last  he  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of  syndic  in  the 
university,  and  afterwards  imprisoned  till  he  publicly  recanted. 
These  proceedings  hastened  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1631,  aged  seventy-two. 

MAXIMILIAN  DE  BETHUNE,  duke  of  Sully,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  upright  ministers  France  ever  had,  was 
descended  from  an  illustrious  house,  and  was  born  in  1560. 
He  entered  very  young  into  the  service  of  Henry  of  Bourbon, 
then  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who 
was  just  seven  years  his  elder.  He  was  bred  in  the  reformed 
religion,  and  continued  in  the  profession  of  it  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  though  from  political  motives  he  advised  his  master  to 
abjure  it,  as  the  only  method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  miseries 
of  France.  After  Henry  had  gained  possession  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  Sully  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  great  and  good  mi¬ 
nister,  while  his  master  exercised  all  the  offices  of  a  great  and 
good  king.  He  had  been  at  the  battles  of  Coutra,  Arques, 
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and  Ivry ;  at  the  sieges  of  Paris,  Noyeau,  Rouen,  and  Saon  ; 
and  signalized  himself  on  every  important  occasion.  In  1597 
he  was  made  chief  overseer  to  the  high-ways  of  France ;  and 
the  following  year  was  raised  to  the  post  of  superintendant  of 
the  finances.  Though  he  was  then  but  forty  years  of  age, 
and  had  hitherto  signalized  himself  only  in  the  army,  he  put 
the  king’s  finances  in  such  order,  that  he  paid  his  debts,  which 
amounted  to  two  hundred  millions  of  livres,  and  laid  up  great 
sums  in  the  king’s  treasury.  In  1601  he  was  made  grand 
master  of  the  artillery,  the  next  year  governor  of  the  Bastille, 
and  afterwards  superintendant  of  the  fortifications.  He  was 
then  sent  to  England  as  ambassador  extraordinary  ;  and  had, 
at  his  return,  the  government  of  Poictou.  At  last  Henry  IV., 
in  1606,  erected  in  his  favour  the  territory  of  Sully  on  the 
Loire  into  a  duchy  and  peerage,  and  made  him  grand  master 
of  the  ports  and  havens.  He  continued  at  the  head  of  affairs 
till  the  assassination  of  Henry  in  1610.  This  fatal  event  put 
an  end  to  his  influence,  for  he  was  not  a  minister  for  a  young 
reign  and  a  female  regency.  He  was  dismissed  from  court 
with  a  pension  of  100,000  livres,  and  thenceforth  lived  chiefly 
in  retirement.  He  was,  however,  occasionally  consulted,  and 
sometimes  appeared  at  the  levee  in  his  old-fashioned  dress, 
with  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck,  to  which  was  appended  a 
large  medal  stamped  with  the  effigy  of  his  deceased  master. 
It  is  related,  that  being  once  sent  for  by  the  young  king, 
Lewis  XIII.,  to  give  his  advice  in  some  important  affair,  his 
gravity  and  antiquated  figure  excited  the  mirth  of  some  young 
courtiers.  Sully,  who  perceived  it,  turning  to  the  king,  said, 
“  Sire,  when  your  father,  of  most  glorious  memory,  did  me  the 
I  honour  to  call  me  to  his  presence  in  order  to  consult  on  state 
affairs,  he  previously  sent  away  the  buffoons.”  Lewis  felt  the 
rebuke;  and  remained  alone  with  Sully.  In  163d  he  received 
the  staff  of  marshal  of  France,  in  exchange  for  the  post  of 
grand  master  of  the  ordnance.  He  died  December  21,  1641, 
aged  eighty-two.  Lewis  XVI.  erected  a  statue  to  this  great 
man,  and  his  eulogy  was  made  a  prize  subject  by  the  French 
academy. 

Sully’s  picture  of  his  own  mode  of  life  is  curious  and  inte¬ 
resting.  He  rose  every  day  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  em¬ 
ployed  his  first  two  hours  in  reading  and  despatching  the  me- 
I  morials  which  lay  upon  his  desk.  At  seven  he  went  to  the 
council ;  and  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  morning  with  the  king, 
who  gave  him  orders  relative  to  the  different  offices  which  he 
held.  He  dined  at  noon,  and  afterwards  gave  a  regular  au¬ 
dience,  to  which  persons  of  all  ranks  were  admitted.  The 
ecclesiastics  of  both  religions  were  first  heard  ;  then  came  the 
turn  of  villagers,  and  men  of  inferior  condition ;  persons  of 
quality  were  reserved  till  the  last.  When  this  was  concluded, 
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he  usually  resumed  his  labours  till  supper-time,  when  he  caused 
his  doors  to  be  shut,  and  laying  aside  business,  indulged  him¬ 
self  in  society  with  a  few  friends.  He  commonly  went  to  rest 
at  ten,  but  if  any  thing  extraordinary  had  deranged  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  day,  he  borrowed  some  hours  of  the  night.  His 
table  was  simple  and  frugal ;  and  when  he  was  reproached  with 
his  plainness,' he  would  reply,  with  Socrates,  that  if  his  guests 
were  wise,  they  would  be  satisfied ;  if  not,  he  did  not  wish 
their  company.  Such  was  the  life  of  this  great  minister. 
“  What  would  hire  you,”  said  Henry  to  a  courtier,  to  pass  the 
life  ?”  “Not  all  your  majesty’s  treasury,”  was  the  reply.  Sully, 
though  no  bigot,  was  firm  in  his  religion ;  interest  had  not  in¬ 
duced  him  to  change  it,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  any  other 
motive  would  do  so.  The  pope  once  wrote  him  a  letter,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  eulogy  on  his  administration,  and  expressing  a 
wish,  at  the  conclusion,  that  he  would  enter  into  the  right  path. 
In  his  reply,  he  said,  that  “  on  his  part  he  would  not  cease  to 
pray  God  for  his  holiness’s  conversion.”  He  was,  however, 
too  good  a  subject  to  approve  the  connections,  formed  by  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  protestant  party,  with  foreign  powers ;  and 
he  advised  the  expedition  against  Sedan,  which  compelled  the 
duke  of  Boillon  to  admit  a  royal  garrison  in  that  fortress.  His 
memoirs  are  ranked  among  the  best  books  of  French  history ; 
they  contain  a  most  particular  account  of  transactions  from 
the  peace  of  1570,  to  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610;  and 
acquire  additional  value  from  the  many  curious  personal 
anecdotes  preserved  in  them.  Mrs.  Lennox  translated  them 
into  English  in  1757. 

ANTOINE  PLUVINEL,  a  gentleman  of  Dauphine,  was 
the  first  who  opened  a  school  for  riding  the  menage  in  France, 
which  till  then  was  known  only  in  Italy.  He  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.,  by  whom  he  was  made  chief  master  of  the  horse, 
and  chamberlain,  besides  which,  he  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to 
Holland.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1620,  having  prepared  a  work, 
which  was  published  five  years  after,  entitled  “  L’Art  de  mon- 
ter  4  Cheval,”  fol.  with  plates.  The  figures  are  portraits,  by 
Crispin  de  Pas. 

CHARLES  DE  GONTAULT,  duke  of  Biron,  eldest 
son  of  Amand  de  Gontault,  admiral  and  marshal  of  France, 
was  bom  in  1562.  He  served  under  his  father,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  various  battles  and  sieges.  At  the 
battle  of  Fontaine-Francois,  in  1594,  the  king  disengaged  him, 
when  stunned  and  covered  with  wounds,  from  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  for  some  time  in  great  favour  with  Henry  IV., 
who  pardoned  him  his  excessive  vanity  and  disrespectful  sal¬ 
lies,  for  the  sake  of  his  faithful  services.  He  made  him  admi¬ 
ral  of  France  in  1592,  marshal  and  governor  of  Burgundy,  in 
1594,  and  erected  the  barony  of  Biron  into  a  dukedom  and 
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peerage,  in  his  favour.  He  was  twice  ambassador  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  England,  once  to  Brussels,  and  negociated  an  alliance 
with  the  Swiss  cantons  in  1602.  His  pride  and  inordinate 
ambition,  however,  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  grateful. 
Tempted  by  magnificent  offers  from  Spain,  he  engaged  with 
that  power  and  Savoy  in  a  conspiracy  against  his  master. 
The  king  obtained  sufficient  evidence  of  his  treasons,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  as  a  friend,  to  make  him  confess  his  fault  ;  instead 
of  which,  he  behaved  with  greater  haughtiness,  and  used 
menaces  against  his  accusers.  He  was  in  consequence  ar¬ 
rested,  solemnly  tried,  and  beheaded  in  the  court  of  the  Bas¬ 
tille,  on  J  uly  31,  1802.  He  submitted  to  his  fate  with  great 
reluctance,  and  lost  all  the  courage  of  a  soldier  at  the  hour  of 
death. 

Biron  was  a  bad  character,.  His  dark  countenance  and 
sunken  eyes  indicated  his  malicious  disposition,  which  led  him 
to  envy  and  malign  all  his  rivals  in  greatness,  while  he  perpe¬ 
tually  extolled  himself  with  the  most  shameless  boasting.  He 
had  twice  changed  his  religion  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  even 
afterwards  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  it  as  well  as  to  moral 
duties.  His  passion  for  gaming  was  excessive,  and  continu¬ 
ally  plunged  him  into  difficulties,  notwithstanding  his  rapacity. 
He  was  only  estimable  when  employed  in  arduous  and  active 
services,  in  which  he  constantly  succeeded.  Leisure  always 
nourished  his  vices,  and  gave  play  to  his  dangerous  propen¬ 
sities.  Henry  incurred  some  blame  for  proceeding  to  such 
extremities  against  one  who  had  long  been  his  intimate  friend 
and  useful  servant,  but  Biron’s  treason  was  deep  and  inexcusable. 

JOHN  D’ESPAGNET,  president  of  the  parliament  of 
Bordeaux,  became  known  by  his  Enchiridion  Physicae  Resti¬ 
tute,  in  which  he  established  a  complete  system  of  physics  con¬ 
trary  to  the  tenets  of  Aristotle.  He  wrote  also  on  the  phi- 
lopher’s  stone,  &c.,  and  died  in  1616. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  LE  GRAIN,  counsellor  and  master 
of  requests  to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  queen  of  France,  was  born 
in  1565,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  Henry  IV.  He  wrote  a 
work  entitled  “  Decades,”  containing  The  History  of  Henry 
the  Great,  and  of  Lewis  XIII.,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  to  the  death  of  the  marshal  d’Ancre  in  1617.  This  his¬ 
tory  is  reckoned  to  be  written  with  impartiality,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  a  true  patriot,  containing  many  things  not  to  be  found  else¬ 
where.  He  vigorously  defends  the  edict  that  had  been 
granted  to  the  reformed.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1643. 

CHARLES,  duke  of  Guise,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  his  father’s  murder,  and  imprisoned  at  Tours,  from 
which  he  escaped  in  1592.  His  partizans  received  him  with 
open  arms,  but  he  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  king,  and 
might  have  lived  in  security,  had  not  Richelieu’s  jealousy 
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driven  him  from  the  kingdom.  Fie  fled  to  Italy,  and  died  at 
Cuna  in  1640,  aged  sixty-nine. 

BENJAMIN  DE  ROFL4.N,  duke  of  Soubise,  grandson 
of  John  de  Parthenay,  lord  of  Soubise,  by  his  celebrated 
daughter  Catharine  de  Parthenay.  He  vigorously  supported 
the  Protestants,  and  assisted  his  brother  the  duke  of  Rohan  in 
all  his  enterprizes  for  that  purpose,  particularly  during  the 
siege  of  Rochelle.  In  1621,  he  held  out  the  siege  of  St.  Jean 
d’Angeii,  against  an  army  commanded  by  Lewis  XIII.,  and 
when  obliged  to  surrender,  received  a  pardon.  Yet,  soon 
after,  he  took  Royan ;  and  in  1622,  took  Oleron,  and  reduced 
the  whole  country  of  Lower  Poitou,  but  the  fortune  of  war 
afterwards  changing,  he  took  refuge  in  England,  where  he 
received  a  powerful  supply  for  the  Protestants  in  Rochelle  ;  and 
where  he  continued  till  he  died. 

CHARLES  DE  BREAUTE,  a  gentleman  of  the  country 
of  Caux  in  Normandy,  made  himself  famous  by  a  duel,  wherein 
he  died.  Fie  was  extremely  brave,  and  after  the  peace  of 
Vervins,  finding  no  occasion  in  France  to  show  his  valour,  he 
went  into  Holland  with  some  French  troopers,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  troop  of  horse.  His  lieutenant  had  the  misfortune  to 
fuffer  himself  to  be  beat  by  a  party  of  the  garrison  of  Boisle- 
due,  which  was  inferior  in  number  to  that  which  he  com¬ 
manded.  He  was  taken  and  conducted  to  Boisledue,  from 
whence  he  wrote  to  his  captain,  desiring  him  to  procure  him 
his  liberty  ;  but  his  captain  sent  him  for  answer,  that  he 
would  not  acknowledge  such  persons  for  his  troopers,  as  suf¬ 
fered  themselves  to  be  defeated  by  a  lesser  number  of  Flem¬ 
ings,  instead  of  beating  them,  though  they  had  been  twenty 
to  forty,  as  he  offered  to  do  in  any  rencounter.  This  letter 
being  read  by  the  governor  of  the  place,  according  to  custom, 
before  it  was  delivered  to  the  prisoner,  appeared  so  shocking, 
that  the  commander  of  the  party  of  Boisledue  wrote  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Breaute,  and  offered  to  fight  him  with  an  equal  num¬ 
ber.  His  proposal  was  very  acceptable  ;  but  the  superiors  on 
both  sides,  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  consent  to  it.  Never¬ 
theless,  at  last  they  appointed  the  day,  and  the  place,  and 
agreed  upon  other  conditions.  It  was  resolved  that  they  should 
fight  on  horseback,  twenty-two  against  twenty-two,  on  the  fifth 
of  February,  1600.  Breaute  would  have  had  the  governor  of 
Boisled-ue  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  Flemings  ;  but  the 
archduke  Albert  would  not  suffer  it.  Their  chief  was  the  lieute¬ 
nant  of  the  governor’s  troops,  the  same  Gerard  Abraham  who 
had  beat  the  party.  He  sent  word  by  a  trumpeter  that  his 
men  had  sworn  not  to  give  any  quarter,  forasmuch  as  they 
undertook  that  combat  much  more  to  defend  their  prince’s 
cause,  and  that  of  the  catholic  religion,  than  that  of  their  own 
honour.  Fie  and  his  brother  and  four  more  began  the  fight 
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with  Breaute  and  five  more  ;  the  rest  engaged  each  his  man. 
Breaute  killed  Gerard,  the  brother  of  the  latter,  and  two  others, 
were  also  killed,  the  fifth  was  so  wounded  that  he  died  some  days 
after  of  his  wounds.  But  this  was  all  the  loss  of  the  Flemings  ; 
that  of  the  other  party  was  much  more  dismal  ;  for  Breaute’s 
valour  could  not  hinder  his  men  from  being  beaten  with  the 
utmost  shame.  Fourteen  of  them  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
of  the  eight  that  fled,  three  died  of  their  wounds.  Breaute 
and  one  of  his  relations,  being  mortally  wounded,  in  vain  beg¬ 
ged  their  lives  with  a  promise  of  a  good  ransom ;  but  no  re¬ 
gard  was  given  to  it.  His  body,  wounded  in  thirty-six  places, 
was  carried  to  Dort,  and  drawn  to  the  life,  to  have  that  picture 
sent  into  his  country.  It  exasperated  the  friends  and  relations 
of  the  deceased  to  such  a  degree,  that  one  of  them  went  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  Netherlands  to  revenge  his  death.  For 
that  purpose  he  challenged  the  governor  of  Boisledue  to  fight 
a  duel  with  him ;  but  the  same  reason  which  hindered  that 
governor  from  being  in  the  first  fight,  excused  him  again  from 
this.  The  victors,  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  among  whom 
four  were  wounded,  were  received  in  Boisledue,  with  the  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  whole  town.  Thus  the  circumstance  is  related 
by  the  historians  of  the  Spanish  party,  but  all  the  parts  of 
their  narration  are  not  allowed  to  be  true.  This  has  always 
been  the  fate  of  such  duels ;  when  success  and  circumstances 
are  always  related  several  different  ways.  Breaute  had  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  de  Harlai  Sancy,  by  whom  he 
left  a  son.  She  was  a  woman  equally  beautiful  and  virtuous, 
and  not  above  twenty  years  of  age.  Though  she  was  courted 
by  several  people,  yet  she  renounced  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  and  made  herself  a  nun  of  St.  Theresa,  which  order 
was  but  newly  settled  in  Paris.  It  is  said  that  their  son,  in¬ 
tending  to  revenge  his  father’s  death,  sent  a  challenge  to  the 
new  lieutenant  of  the  governor  of  Boisledue,  during  the  siege 
of  Breda,  and  that  he  was  killed  in  that  duel. 

FRAN  CIS  ANNIBAL  D’ESTREES,  duke,  peer,  and 
marshal  of  France,  grand-son  of  John  d’Estrees,  was  born  in 
1573.  He  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  left  the 
bishopric  of  Laon,  and  entered  the  army.  He  distinguished 
himself  on  several  occasions  both  by  his  sagacity  and  valour. 
Fie  died  at  Paris  May  5,  1670,  in  his  ninety-eighth  year. 
The  marshal  d’Estrees  was  more  calculated  for  serving  the 
king  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  than  in  intricate  negociations. 
Not  content  with  making  his  character  respected,  he  would 
make  his  person  feared.  Fie  was  brother  of  the  fair  Gabrielle 
d’Estrees,  mistress  of  Henry  IY.  He  wrote  “  Memoirs  of  the 
regency  of  Mary  de  Medicis,”  the  best  edition  of  which,  is  that 
of  Paris  1666,  12mo.  He  was  also  author  of  “  Relation  of  the 
siege  of  Mantua  in  1630.” 
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MARGARET  DE  FQIX,  duchess  d’Epernon.  In 
1588,  the  chief  of  the  league  determining  to  ruin  the  duke 
d’Epernon,  rendered  him  suspected  at  court,  and  obtained  an 
order  to  take  him  from  the  castle  of  Angouleme,  of  which  he 
was  governor.  The  magistrate  charged  with  the  execution  of 
this  act,  to  obtain  his  purpose  in  forcing  the  duke  to  surren¬ 
der,  seized  the  duchess,  and  conducted  her  to  the  principal 
gate  of  the  citadel,  in  order  that  she  might  entreat  him  to  ac¬ 
quiesce,  or  that  her  dauger  might  lead  him  to  submit.  Care¬ 
less  of  their  threats,  she  exhorted  her  husband  to  persevere  in 
defending  himself ;  declaring  that  if  he  yielded  on  her  ac- 
•*  count,  it  would  occasion  his  death,  and  she  was  determined 
not  to  survive  him  whom  she  loved  more  than  life  itself.  The 
magistrate,  astonished  at  her  courage,  deliberated  what  to  do, 
when  she  was  rescued  from  them,  and  re-entered  the  castle  in 
triumph  to  her  husband,  who  received  her  with  transports  of  joy. 

JAMES  DUKE  DE  LA  FORCE,  son  of  Francis,  lord 
of  la  Force,  who,  with  his  eldest  son,  Arnaud,  was  murdered 
in  his  bed  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  was  then 
nine  years  of  age,  and  was  between  his  father  and  his  brother 
in  the  bed,  but  being  unperceived  by  the  assassins,  he  escaped 
with  his  life,  a  circumstance  which  Voltaire  has  recorded  in 
the  2d  canto  of  his  Henriade.  He  fought  under  Henry  IV., 
and  espoused  the  protestant  interest,  against  Lewis  XIII.  He 
made  his  peace  with  the  king,  upon  which  he  was  made  mar¬ 
shal  of  France,  a  duke,  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  of 
Piedmont,  and  also  received  a  present  of  200,000  crowns.  He 
afterwards  took  Pignerol,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Ca- 
rignan  in  1680.  He  died  full  of  glory  in  1652,  aged  89. 

FRANCIS  DE  JOYEUSE,  brother  to  Anne  de  Joyeuse, 
was  an  able  and  confidential  minister  of  Henry  III.  and  IV., 
and  Lewis  XIII.  He  founded  public  edifices  and  died  at 
Avignon  in  1615. 

FRANCIS  RAVILLIAC,  the  famous  assassin  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  was  a  native  of  Angouleme,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  execution  was  about  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Ravilliac’s 
parents  lived  upon  alms.  His  father  was  an  inferior  retainer 
to  the  law,  and  his  son  had  set  up  a  claim  to  an  estate,  but  the 
cause  went  against  him,  which  affected  his  mind.  Fie  after¬ 
wards  kept  a  school  and  received  gifts  of  small  value  from  the 
parents  of  those  whom  he  taught,  yet  he  had  much  ado  to 
live.  When  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  he  broke  out  into  hor¬ 
rid  execrations,  but  always  insisted  that  he  acted  from  his  own 
motive,  and  that  he  could  accuse  nobody.  On  the  day  of  his 
execution,  after  he  had  made  the  amende  honourable  before 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  he  was  carried  to  the  Greve  ;  and 
being  brought  upon  a  scaffold,  was  tied  to  a  wooden  engine  in 
the  shape  of  St,  Andrew’s  cross.  Flis  right  hand  with  the 
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knife  with  which  he  did  the  murder  fastened  in  it,  was  first 
burnt  in  a  slow  fire ;  then  the  fleshy  parts  of  his  body  were 
torn  with  red  hot  pincers,  and  melted  lead,  oil,  pitch,  tar,  and  ro¬ 
sin,  poured  into  the  wounds,  and  through  a  clay  funnel  into  his 
bowels  by  the  navel.  The  people  refused  to  pray  for  him ; 
and  when,  according  to  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him,  he 
came  to  be  dragged  to  pieces  by  four  horses,  one  of  those  that 
were  brought  appearing  to  be  but  weak,  one  of  the  spectators 
offered  his  own,  with  which  the  criminal  was  much  moved  ;  he 
is  said  to  have  then  made  a  confession,  which  was  so  written 
by  the  griffier  Voisin,  that  not  one  word  of  it  could  ever  be 
read.  He  was  very  earnest  for  absolution,  which  his  confessor 
refused,  unless  he  would  reveal  his  accomplices ;  “  Give  it  me 
conditionally,”  said  he,  “  upon  condition  that  I  have  told  you 
the  truth,”  which  he  did.  His  body  was  so  robust,  that  it 
resisted  the  force  of  the  four  horses  ;  and  the  executioner  was 
at  length  obliged  to  cufr  him  into  quarters,  which  the  people 
dragged  through  the  streets.  The  house  in  which  he  was 
born  was  demolished,  and  a  column  of  infamy  erected  ;  his 
father  and  mother  were  banished  from  Angouleme,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  quit  the  kingdom  upon  pain  of  being  hanged  if  they 
returned,  without  any  form  of  process  ;  his  brothers,  sisters, 
uncles,  and  other  relations,  were  commanded  to  lay  aside  the 
name  of  Ravilliac,  and  to  assume  some  other.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  this  execrable  monster,  who,  according  to  his  own 
account,  suffered  himself  to  be  impelled  to  such  an  act  by  the 
seditious  sermons  and  books  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  Henry, 
rather  out  of  fear  than  love,  had  recalled  and  caressed,  and  to 
whom  he  had  bequeathed  his  heart.  Neither  the  dying  words 
of  Ravilliac,  nor  so  much  of  his  process  as  was  published,  were 
credited  by  his  contemporaries,  and  various  reports  were  circu¬ 
lated  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate,  as  they  were  totally 
unsupported  by  any  evidence. 

SUSAN  DE  HABERT,  the  wife  of  Charles  Jardin,  an 
officer  of  the  household  of  Henry  III.  of  France.  Becoming  a 
widow  in  1.585,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  she  applied  her¬ 
self  to  literature,  particularly  philosophy,  divinity,  and  the 
Spanish,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  She 
was  still  more  worthy  of  respect  from  the  sanctity  of  her  man¬ 
ners  and  life,  than  for  her  great  learning.  She  died  in  1633. 

LEWIS  DE  LORRAINE,  cardinal  of  Guise,  son  of 
Henry,  was  illustrious  as  well  in  arms  as  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
He  was  with  Lewis  XIII.  in  Poitou,  where  he  signalized  him¬ 
self,  and  died  at  Sanctes,  in  1621. 

JOHN  GUITTON,  a  native  of  Rochelle,  mayor  of  that 
town  when  besieged  by  Richelieu.  He  always  had  a  dagger 
on  the  table  to  stab  the  first  man  who  talked  of  surrendering, 
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and  when  told  that  many  perished  by  famine,  he  said,  “  It 
matters  little  if  one  only  is  left  to  shut  the  gates.” 

SAMUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN,  the  principal  founder  of 
the  province  of  Canada,  was  a  native  of  Saintonge,  and  made 
his  first  voyages  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  as  lieutenant  to  the 
Sieur  de  Monte.  He  visited  all  the  harbours  of  Acadia,  ran 
up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  gave  a  beginning  to  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  advanced  to  the  lake  still  called  by  his  name,  and 
assisted  the  neighbouring  savage  tribes  against  the  Iroquois. 
In  another  voyage  he  proceeded  further  up  the  river  and  de¬ 
feated  the  Iroquois  in  their  own  country.  After  his  return  to 
France  in  1611,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining.- succours,  he  was 
sent  back  with  the  commission  of  king’s  lieutenant  in  1613,  and 
with  proper  requisites  for  fortifying  Quebec.  Here  be  re¬ 
mained,  and  was  continued  in  bis  office  under  the  associate 
company  of  Canada,  formed  in  1628.  But,  in  1631,  .he  was 
expelled  with  his  other  countrymen  by  the  English  ;  but,  upon 
its  being  restored  at  the  peace,  he  returned  thither  as  go¬ 
vernor-general,  in  1634,  in  which  year  he  died.  He  main¬ 
tained  the  character  of  an  upright,  courageous,  active  and 
zealous  officer  in  promoting  the  interest  of  his  country  and  of 
the  settlement. 

JOHN  CHASTE L,  son  of  a  woollen-draper  at  Paris,  at¬ 
tempted  to  assassinate  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  1594.  He 
was  then  only  nineteen.  The  blow  was  so  sudden  that  he 
nearly  escaped,  but  it  is  said  that  the  wildness  of  his  looks 
betrayed  lum.  He  confessed  that  from  the  wickedness  of  his 
past  life,  he  was  doomed  to  eternal  torments  in  another  life, 
and  that  to  make  them  more  tolerable,  he  wished  to  do  some 
great  action.  He  was  condemned  to  have  the  flesh  of  his 
arms  and  thighs  torn  off  with  red  hot  pincers,  his  right  hand 
cut  off,  and  afterwards  his  body  drawn  and  quartered  by  four 
horses  pulling  different  ways.  This  was  executed  in  1594,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Jesuits,  at  whose  instigation  the  crime 
had  been  committed,  were  banished  from  the  kingdom. 

MARGARET  LOUISA  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  Henry 
duke  of  Guise,  married  in  1605,  at  the  instance  of  Henry  IV., 
who  was  in  love  with  her  and  wished  to  fix  her  at  court,  to 
Francis  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Conti.  They  however  se¬ 
cretly  left  Henry’s  court  immediately  after  their  marriage ; 
but  the  prince  dying  in  1614,  Louisa  devoted  herself  entirely 
to  the  belles-lettres,  patronized  the  learned,  and  employed  her 
time  in  studying  their  works,  and  writing  hooks.  She  was  one 
of  cardinal  Richelieu’s  enemies,  and  he  banished  her  to  En, 
where  she  died  in  1531.  She  wrote  the  amours  of  Henry  IV., 
under  the  title  of  “  Les  Amoures  du  Gr.  Alexander.”  The 
best  edition  is  that  in  the  journal  of  Henry  V.,  in  1744,  5  vols. 
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octavo.  She  was  suspected  of  having  married  the  marshal  de 
Bassompierre  for  her  second  husband. 

CHARLES  D’ALBERT,  duke  of  Luynes,  was  born  in 
1578,  in  the  county  of  Venaissin,  where  his  family,  the  Alberti, 
originally  from  Florence,  had  established  themselves.  Henry 
IV.,  who  was  his  god-father,  placed  him  as  a  page  about  his 
son,  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Lewis  XIIL,  whose  good  graces 
he  is  said  to  have  gained  by  training  butcher-birds  to  hawk 
at  sparrows.  Rising  in  the  favour  of  the  young  king,  he  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  get  rid  of  his  imperious  minister  the  marshal 
d’Ancre,  though  he  had  himself  procured  the  government  of 
Amboise  through  the  patronage  of  the  marshal.  After  the 
tragical  death  of  that  favourite,  Luynes  rose  to  the  first  place 
in  the  administration;  and  ail  kinds  of  honours  and  offices, 
civil  and  military,  with  the  high  post  of  constable  of  France, 
were  accumulated  upon  him.  He  recalled  to  court  the  ancient 
nobility  who  had  seceded  from  it,  made  peace  with  the  queen- 
mother,  and  used  all  political  arts  to  confirm  himself  in  his 
authority.  So  great  was  his  consequence,  that  his  weak  and 
fickle  master  became  jealous  of  him,  and  betrayed  some  symp¬ 
toms  of  being  tired  of  him.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  perceiving  this  loss  of  his  influence,  that  Luynes 
resolved  to  make  himself  necessary,  by  involving  the  king  in 
disputes  with  his  protestant  subjects;  yet,  as  a  faithful  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  crown,  he  might  pursue  the  same  plan  of  humbling 
an  almost  independent  party,  that  Richelieu  afterwards  suc¬ 
cessfully  followed.  In  1621,  he  raised  an  army  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  almost  all  their  strong  places,  except  Montauban, 
in  the  siege  of  which  he  failed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year  he  died  in  camp  of  a  fever,  aged  forty-three ;  and  he  had 
scarcely  expired  when  his  effects  were  pillaged  by  his  atten¬ 
dants,  so  that  there  was  not  a  sheet  left  to  wrap  his  body  in. 
Such  was  the  end  of  an  all-powerful  favourite.  His  general 
v  character  was  that  of  an  ambitious  courtier,  subtle  and  artful, 
''disposed  to  mildness  rather  than  force. 

CHARLES  DE  CREQUI,  marshal  and  peer  of  France, 
was  distinguished  by  his  duel  with  don  Philippin,  bastard  of 
Savoy,  to  whom  in  the  first  encounter  he  granted  his  life,  but 
>  *n  the  second.  He  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  at  the 
tnge  of  Bremen,  in  1638,  in  his  sixtieth  year, 
f  CHRISTOPHER  JUSTEL,  a  learned  counsellor  and 
Y’yCretary  to  the  king,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1580,  and  studied 
ecclesiastical  history.  He  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
a>'chduke  Usher,  Sir  Plenry  Spelman,  Blondel,  &c.,  till  his 
death,  which  hannenedin  1649. 

FRANCIS  DE  BASSOMPIERRE,  marshal  of  France, 
descended  from  a  distinguished  family  in  Lorraine,  was  born 
in  1579.  He  entered  young  into  the  military  service,  and  rose 
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to  the  rank  of  colonel-general  of  the  Swiss,  and  in  1622,  to  that 
of  marshal  of  France.  He  was  also  employed  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity,  to  Spain,  England,  and  Switzerland.  In  all  these 
employments  he  signalized  his  courage  and  conduct ;  but  he 
was  perhaps  still  more  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  his  agree¬ 
able  talents  in  society,  his  ready  wit,  noble  air,  politeness,  and 
generosity.  He  spoke  all  the  languages  in  Europe,  wras  an  adept 
in  gallantry,  and  much  addicted  to  play.  His  bon  mots  were 
caustic  and  satirical,  and  often  not  very  delicate.  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  had  smarted  from  them,  and  feared  his  influ¬ 
ence,  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  in  1631, 
w'here  he  continued  for  twelve  years,  till  that  minister’s  death. 
His  retirement  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  improving  his 
mind,  and  he  passed  most  of  his  time  in  reading  and  writing. 

It  was  chiefly  in  prison  that  he  composed  the  historical  works 
which  have  perpetuated  his  name.  They  are,  “  Memoirs  con¬ 
taining  the  history  of  his  life,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  oc¬ 
currences  at  the  court  of  France,  from  1598  to  1631,”  3  vols. 
12mo.  “  An  Account  of  his  Embassies,”  2  vols.  12mo. ;  and 

“  Remarks  on  the  history  of  Louis  XIII.,  by  Dupliex,”  12mo. 
These  works  abound  in  curious  particulars  and  occasional 
strokes  of  satire.  The  marshal  was  restored  to  his  colonelcy 
of  the  Swiss  after  his  liberation ;  and  he  himself  says  that  he 
was  fixed  upon  for  governor  of  the  young  king  Louis  XIV., 
but  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities.  He 
grew  extremely  corpulent,  and  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1646. 

CATHARINE  HENRIETTA  DE  BALZAC  MAR¬ 
QUISE  DE  VERNEUIL,  a  French  lady  who  so  captivated 
Henry  IV.  that  he  promised  to  marry  her.  When  the  mo¬ 
narch  married  Mary  de  Medicis,  this  haughty  mistress  was  so  ,1 
offended,  that  she  conspired  with  the  Spanish  court  to  de-i 
throne  him,  and  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  her  own 
son,  by  Henry.  Their  intrigues  were  discovered.  She  died 
in  exile  in  1633,  aged  fifty -four. 

GUICHARD  DEAGEANT  DE  ST.  MARCELLIN 

a  French  politician.  He  was  an  able  negociator,  but  a  bittery 
enemy  to  the  Calvinists.  After  enjoying  the  sunshine  of  court 
favour  many  years,  he  was  disgraced  and  banished  to  Dau-C 
phine,  where  he  died  in  1639.  He  published  memoirs  dov  ge_ 
to  1624,  which  contain  many  curious  facts.  ", 

LOUIS  DE  PONTIS,  a  gentleman  of  Provence,  wras  boi^j 
in  1583.  He  entered  into  the  service  of  Henry  IV.,  aniei^ 
served  that  king  and  his  successor  with  great  courage  an^j  d 
fidelity.  At  length,  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  pro  '- 
motion  adequate  to  his  merit,  he  withdrew  to  the  monastery  off’ 
Port  royal  de  Champs,  after  fifty-nine  years’  service,  in  which 
he  had  received  seventeen  wounds ;  and  devoted  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life  to  religious  retirement.  He  died  in  1670,  at 
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the  age  of  eighty-seven.  There  are  extant,  “  Memoirs”  under 
the  name  of  de  Pontis,  first  printed  at  Paris  in  2  vols.  12mo. 
1676.  They  contain  many  curious  particulars  of  the  wars, 
politics,  and  court  intrigues  of  his  time,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  collected  from  conversations  held  with  him  by  the  seigneur 
du  Fosse.  With  some  relations  that  savour  on  romance,  and 
much  digressive  matter,  they  are  interesting  upon  the  whole, 
and  became  very  popular. 

JOHN  CAYLARD  DE  ST.  BONNET,  marquis  de 
Toiras,  of  St.  J ean-de-Cardonnenques,  served  under  Henry 
IY.  and  Lewis  XIII.,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
sieges  of  Montauban  and  Montpellier,  and  at  the  takirig  of 
Rhe,  &c.  He  was  for  his  services  made  marshal  of  France ; 
but  the  attachment  of  his  brothers  to  Orleans,  and  the  jealousy 
of  Richelieu  brought  on  his  disgrace,  and  he  retired  from 
France.  He  afterwards  entered  into  the  army  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  was  killed  before  the  fortress  of  Fontanette,  in 
1686,  aged  fifty-one.  His  reputation  was  such,  that  after  he 
expired,  the  soldiers  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood 
which  issued  from  his  wound,  exclaiming,  that  so  long  as  they 
carried  that  with  them,  so  long  would  they  prove  victorious. 

JOHN  ARMAN  D  DU  PLESSIUS  DE  RICHELIEU, 
cardinal  of  Richelieu  and  Fronsac,  bishop  of  Lucon,  &c.,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1585.  He  was  of  excellent  parts  ;  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  obtained  a  dispensation  to  enjoy  the  bishop¬ 
ric  of  Lucon  in  1607.  Returning  into  France,  he  applied 
himself  to  preaching;  and  his  reputation  this  way  procured 
him  the  office  of  almoner  to  the  queen,  Mary  de  Medicis.  His 
abilities  in  the  management  of  affairs  advanced  him  to  be 
secretary  of  state  in  1616;  and  the  king  soon  gave  him  the 
preference  to  all  his  other  secretaries.  The  death  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Ancre  having  produced  a  revolution  in  state  affairs, 
Richelieu  retired  to  Avignon,  where  he  employed  himself  in 
composing  hooks  of  controversy  and  piety.  The  king  having 
recalled  him  to  court,  he  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1622,  and 
two  years  after,  first  minister  of  state,  and  grand-master  of 
the  navigation.  After  the  death  of  Lugnes,  the  court  and 
kingdom  fell  into  disorder  through  the  intrigues  of  the  great, 
and  the  contentions  of  different  parties,  while  all  agreed  in 
their  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  the  encroachments  upon  the 
supreme  authority.  A  minister  of  equal  talents  and  reso¬ 
lution  was  wanted  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  these  existed  in 
Richelieu.  He  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  queen-mother, 
who  recovered  influence  enough  to  introduce  him  into  the 
council,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  other  ministers, 
who  feared  him,  and  the  repugnance  of  the  king,  who  sus¬ 
pected  his  ambition,  and  was  shocked  with  his  licentious  man* 
ners.  In  1624<  he  found  means  to  subvert  all  his  rivals,  and 
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to  possess  himself  of  the  whole  authority  of  the  crown.  The 
government  in  his  hands,  soon  assumed  a  tone  of  vigour 
and  decision.  He  concluded  the  treaty  of  marriage  between 
the  Prince  Qf  Wales  and  Henrietta,  the  French  king’s  sister, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Rome  and  Spain,  and  equally  discon¬ 
certed  those  courts  by  sending  an  army,  and  preventing  the 
projected  union  with  the  Milanese.  He  next  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Calvinists,  who,  rendered  disaffected  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  breaches  of  the  treaties  made  with  them,  were  become 
a  kind  of  independent  republic  within  the  kingdom.  Having 
first  secured  the  friendship  of  Holland  by  pecuniary  aid,  he 
obtained  the  assistance  of  its  fleet,  and  that  of  the  English, 
against  their  brother  Protestants  of  Rochelle,  and  expelled 
them  from  the  isle  of  Rhe.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the 
French  monarchy  dates  from  him  its  strength  and  indepen¬ 
dence.  One  of  the  principal  enemies  he  had  to  contend  with 
was  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king’s  brother.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  conspiracy  entered  into  by  this  prince  to  assassi¬ 
nate  the  minister,  and  effect  great  changes  at  court,  Richelieu 
arrested  several  of  his  confidants,  and  brought  some  of  them 
to  the  scaffold.  The  danger  he  had  incurred,  formed  a  pre¬ 
text  for  giving  him  a  body  guard;  and,  by  his  pretended 
wishes  to  quit  his  station,  he  augmented  his  influence  over  his 
master.  In  1627,  war  broke  out  with  England,  chiefly  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  insolent  vanity  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ; 
and  the  Rochellers,  with  whom  an  accommodation  had  been 
made,  were  induced  to  favour  the  English.  Richelieu  there¬ 
upon  resolved  to  reduce  to  submission  a  town  which  had  long 
been  the  seat  of  an  independent  power,  often  leagued  with 
the  enemies  of  the  kingdom ;  and  after  the  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  had  been  obliged  with  disgrace  to  quit  the  isle  of  Rhe, 
Rochelle  was  invested  on  all  sides.  Richelieu  in  person 
took  the  command  of  the  siege,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
arrival  of  succours  by  sea,  he  caused  to  be  constructed  a  vast 
dyke  in  the  ocean,  by  which  all  communication  from  abroad 
was  cut  off.  This  circumstance  has  given  occasion  to  the  car¬ 
dinal’s  flatterers  to  compare  him  with  Alexander  before  Tyre, 
and  the  work  has  been  represented  as  one  of  the  prodigies  of 
his  genius ;  but  it  was  really  that  of  the  genius  of  the  engineer 
Metezeau,  and  Richelieu  only  deserves  the  praise  of  adopting 
a  bold  design,  and  finding  resources  for  putting  it  in  execution. 
At  length,  after  a  noble  resistance  of  eleven  months,  Rochelle 
submitted  to  famine  ;  and  the  protestants  having  lost  their 
great  bulwark,  and  all  their  other  strong  places,  were  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  of  again  acting  as  an  armed  party.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  policy  and  moderation  of  Richelieu,  that  they 
were  still  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

In  1629,  Richelieu  received  the  patent  of  prime  minister. 
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and  was  nominated  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  employed  in 
the  war  in  Italy,  with  powers  so  extensive,  that  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  was  reduced  to  a  shadow.  All  that  was  great  in  the 
nation  trembled  before  him.  His  foreign  politics-  had  chiefly 
in  view  the  humiliation  of  the  house  of  Austria  ;  and  by  his 
treaty,  in  1631,  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  enabled  that 
great  king  to  pursue  those  plans  which  brought  the  empire  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  in  his  retreat 
with  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  whose  sister  he  had  married  for 
his  second  wife,  plotted  to  excite  a  civil  war  for  the  expulsion 
of  Richelieu  and  his  own  return  to  consequence.  His  .in¬ 
trigues  were  discovered,  and  all  his  partizans  were  declared 
guilty  of  treason.  The  duke  of  Lorraine  was  compelled  to 
abandon  him,  and  incurred  the  loss  of  some  of  the  strongest 
places.  Gaston  entered  France  with  a  small  body  of  troops, 
accompanied  by  the  brave  duke  of  Montmorenci,  but  was  de¬ 
feated  at  Castelnandari.  Montmorenci  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  expiated  his  crime  on  the,  scaffold.  The  queen-mother 
was  put  under  arrest,  her  servants  were  all  sent  to  the  Bastille, 
and  she  finally  ended  her  days  in  exile  at  Cologne.  The  king 
supported  his  minister  in  all  these  severities,  created  him  a 
duke  and  peer,  and  gave  him  the  government  of  Brittany. 

France  had  hitherto  acted  only  as  an  ally  to  the  Swedes  in 
their  hostilities  against  the  house  of  Austria  ;  but  after  their 
defeat  at  Norbingen,  in  1634,  the  cardinal  thought  it  necessary 
to  enter  as  a  principal  into  the  war ;  and  forming  an  alliance 
with  Holland,  and  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Parma,  he  caused 
war  to  be  declared  against  Spain  in  1635.  Events  were  first 
unfavourable  to  the  French  arms,  but  at  length  became  more 
prosperous  to  France,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  from  her 
territories  ;  the  public  finances,  were,  however,  exhausted, 
and  recourse  was  had  to  the  creation  of  a  great  number  of 
venal  offices,  and  other  objectionable  measures,  to  raise  the 
necessary  supplies.  The  talents  of  a  financier  do  not  seem  to 
be  among  Richelieu’s  qualifications,  and  he  himself  gave  an 
example  of  profusion,  which  increased  the  public  discontent. 
No  prime  minister  ever  affected  more  state  or  splendour.  The 
daily  expences  of  his  household  was  estimated  at  a  thousand 
crowns,  a  prodigious  sum  at  that  period.  His  guards  and  at¬ 
tendants,  his  equipage  and  establishment,  were  rather  upon  the 
scale  of  a  sovereign  prince  than  of  a  subject,  and  he  much 
surpassed  his  master  in  external  pomp.  Lewis  betrayed  a 
dissatisfaction  on  this  account,  which  probably  induced  Riche¬ 
lieu  to  make  him  a  present  of  his  palace,  since  called  the  Palais 
Royal.  He  incurred  great  personal  danger  in  1642,  from  a 
conspiracy  against  his  power  and  life,  headed  by  Cingmar. 
The  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  entered  into 
the  plot,  and  negociations  were  opened  with  Spain  for  assist- 
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ance.  The  good  fortune  of  Richelieu  produced  a  timely  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  treason,  and  Cingmar  was  beheaded.  The 
duke  of  Bouillon  was  arrested,  but  made  his  peace  by  resigning 
his  principality  of  Sedan.  Gaston  furnished  proofs  against  his 
associates.  The  victim  most  worthy  of  compassion  on  this 
occasion,  was  the  son  of  the  illustrious  de  Thou,  who  was  capi¬ 
tally  condemned  only  for  not  revealing  a  conspiracy  which  he 
disapproved.  Richelieu  was  at  this  time  lying  dangerously 
sick  at  Tarascon.  He  proceeded  to  Lyons  by  water,  and 
was  thence  carried  to  Paris  in  a  kind  of  chamber,  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  guards,  breaches  being  made  in  the  walls, 
of  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  to  admit  him.  It  soon 
appeared  that  he  had  not  long  to  live,  and  he  prepared  for 
the  final  change  with  great  firmness.  On  receiving  the  sacra¬ 
ment  he  declared,  that  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  had 
never  any  thing  in  view  but  the  good  of  religion  and  the  state 
— a  declaration  which  the  public  opinion  did  not  ratify.  He 
died  December  4,  1642,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  worn  out 
with  toil  and  anxiety,  but  he  terminated  his  career  with  the  for¬ 
titude  and  serenity,  that  astonished  those  who  had  beheld  the 
sanguinary  effects  of  his  administration.  He  was  interred  in 
the  Sorbonne,  where  a  magnificent  mausoleum  was  erected 
to  his  memory.  Three  mighty  and  successful  projects  immor¬ 
talized  the  period  of  his  government.  He  humbled  the 
turbulent  spirits  of  all  the  great,  he  subdued  the  stubborn  zeal 
of  the  Huguenots,  and  he  curbed  the  encroaching  power  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  Undaunted  and  implacable,  prudent 
and  active,  no  combinations  of  the  powerful  nobles  could  with¬ 
stand  his  vengeance  ;  no  intrigues  could  elude  his  penetration ; 
while  he  exalted  the  throne,  he  controlled  a  sovereign  im¬ 
patient  to  rule,  and  jealous  of  his  authority  ;  and  while  he  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  liberties  of  the  people,  he  established  among 
them  discipline  and  order,  and  opened  to  them  the  paths  of 
learning  and  renown.  His  own  account  of  his  public  charac¬ 
ter  is  this  :  “  I  venture  upon  nothing  till  I  have  well  consi¬ 
dered  it  ;  but  when  once  I  have  taken  my  resolution,  I  go 
directly  to  my  end  ;  I  overthrow  and  mow  down  all  that  stands 
in  my  way,  and  then  cover  the  whole  with  my  red  mantle.” 
He  was  fonder  of  power  than  money,  yet  he  amassed  a 
princely  fortune,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  king.  This 
great  politician  made  the  arts  and  sciences  flourish  ;  formed 
the  botanical  garden  at  Paris  called  the  king’s  garden ;  formed 
the  French  academy ;  established  the  royal  printing-house  ; 
executed  the  palace  afterwards  called  Le  Palais  Royal,  which 
he  presented  to  the  king ;  and  rebuilt  the  Sorbonne  with  a 
magnificence  that  appears  truly  royal.  Besides  his  books  of 
controversy,  and  piety,  there  go  under  the  name  of  this  minis¬ 
ter,  “  A  Journal  .in  2  vols.  12mo.  :  and  a  Political  Testament, 
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12mo. all  treating  of  politics  and  state  affairs.  Cardinal  Ma¬ 
zarine  pursued  Richelieu’s  plan,  and  completed  many  of  the 
schemes  which  he  had  begun,  but  left  unfinished. 

HENRY,  PRINCE  OF  CONDE,  was  known  in  the 
court  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  by  whose  influence  he  became 
a  catholic.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.  he  became  minister 
to  the  regent,  and  displayed  his  abilities  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  died  at  Paris,  1646,  aged  fifty-eight. 

CONCINO  CONCINI,  better  known  by  the  name  of  mar¬ 
shal  d’Ancre,  was  a  Florentine,  and  came  to  France  in  the 
suite  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  wife  of  Henry  the  Great.  By  his  in¬ 
trigues,  and  those  of  his  wife,  Eleonora  Galigai,  he  became  a 
marquis,  and  a  marshal  of  France.  Louis  XIII.  was  prevailed 
upon  to  get  rid  of  this  dangerous  favourite,  and  Concini  was 
shot  by  Vitry  and  his  accomplices  on  the  Louvre-bridge,  1617, 
and  his  body  was  ignominiously  insulted  by  the  populace.  His 
wife  also  lost  her  head,  and  his  son  was  prohibited  from  holding 
any  office  in  the  kingdom. 

PAUL  CHATELET,  Lord  of  du  Hay,  descended  from 
the  family  of  Hay,  in  Brittany,  which  derives  its  origin  from  the 
Scotch  house  of  that  name,  was  first  advocate-general  to  the 
parliament  of  Rennes,  then  master  of  requests,  and  finally 
counsellor  of  state.  In  1635  he  was  president  of  the  court  of 
justice  in  the  royal  army,  under  Lewis  XIII.,  in  person.  He 
was  named  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  trial  of  the  mar¬ 
shal  de  Marillac  ;  but  the  marshal  excepted  against  him  as  a 
capital  enemy,  and  author  of  a  satire  upon  him  and  his  bro¬ 
ther,  in  Latin  rhymed  prose  ;  a  singular  species  of  composition. 
It  was  thought,  however,  that  Chatelet  designedly  suggested 
this  rejection  of  him  to  the  marshal ;  and  the  discovery  of  his 
artifice  so  irritated  the  king  and  cardinal  Richelieu  against 
him,  that  he  was  for  a  short  time  committed  to  prison.  In 
order  to  recover  court- favour,  he  printed,  in  1635,  a  large 
collection  of  pieces  in  defence  of  the  king  and  his  minister  ; 
reprinted  with  additions,  in  1645.  Chatelet  was  a  man  of  good 
appearance,  of  an  at  dent  disposition,  and  an  excellent  preacher. 
He  supported  the  cause  of  his  friends  with  a  manly  spirit. 
Having  spoken  before  the  king  very  warmly  in  favour  of  the 
duke  of  Montmorenci,  who  was  condemned  for  high-treason, 
the  king  said,  “  I  believe  M.  du  Chatelet  would  willingly  give 
an  arm  to  save  the  duke.”  “  Sire,”  he  replied,  “  I  should  be 
happy  to  have  lost  both,  since  they  are  useless  in  your  service, 
provided  I  could  save  one  who  has  already  gained  you  bat¬ 
tles,  and  might  gain  you  more.”  He  drew  up  for  the  duke  a 
factum,  equally  bold  and  eloquent ;  and  when  Richelieu  re¬ 
proached  him  with  having  written  it  to  call  in  question  the 
king’s  justice,  “  No,”  said  he,  “  it  is  to  justify  his  mercy,  if  he 
is  pleased  to  extend  it  to  une  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  king- 
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dom.”  Soon  after  being  liberated  from  prison,  being  present 
at  the  king’s  mass,  he  observed  that  the  king  affected  to  turn 
his  head  another  way,  as  not  choosing  to  look  on  a  man  whom 
he  had  treated  harshly.  Du  Chatelet  thereupon  came  up  to 
M.  de  Saint  Simon,  and  desired  him  to  tell  his  majesty  he 
pardoned  him  with  all  his  heart,  and  hoped  that  he  would  do 
him  the  favour  to  look  upon  him.  St.  Simon  delivered  the 
message  to  the  king,  who  smiled,  and  complied  with  the  re¬ 
quest.  Du  Chatelet  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  wrrote  several  pieces,  both  in  verse  and 
prose.  The  former  are  not  much  esteemed.  Of  the  latter, 
the  principle  are,  “  Observations  on  the  Life  and  Condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  Marshal  de  Marillac,”  Paris,  1633,  4to. ;  and  “The 
History  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  Constable  of  France,”  1666, 
fol.  and  1693,  4to.  He  died  in  1636,  in  his  forty-fourth 
year. 

ELEONORA  GALIGAI,  the  wife  of  Concini,  Marshal 
d’Ancre,  was  daughter  of  a  joiner  and  washerwoman,  in 
Italy.  She  was  foster-sister  to  Mary  of  Medicis,  who  loved 
her,  and  to  this  were  owing  her  greatness  and  misfortunes. 
She  came  to  France,  and  though  her  features  were  plain,  and 
even  disgusting,  she  married  Concini,  but  did  not  shew  that 
moderation  which  her  great  powers  of  mind  seemed  to  pro¬ 
mise.  Haughty  and  imperious,  her  conduct  soon  gave  offence 
to  Louis  XIII.,  the  son  of  her  partial  mistress,  who  caused 
her  husband  to  be  assassinated,  and  herself  to  be  brought  to 
trial,  though  no  crime  but  that  of  being  a  favourite  could  be 
found  against  her.  She  was  charged  with  sorcery  ;  and  when 
questioned  by  what  magic  she  had  so  fascinated  her  mistress, 
she  made  this  well-known  answer,  “  By  that  power  which 
sti’ong  minds  naturally  possess  over  the  weak.”  She  was  con¬ 
demned,  1617,  and  executed. 

HERCULES-GIRARD,  Baron  de  Charnace,  an  able  ne¬ 
gotiator,  was  the  son  of  a  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of 
Brittany.  He  followed  the  military  profession ;  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  on  several  occasions.  He  espoused  a  lady  of 
the  family  of  de  Breze,  on  whose  death,  after  a  short  union, 
in  1620,  he  had  a  dangerous  illness,  the  effects  of  which  con¬ 
tinued  three  years.  On  his  recovery,  he  visited  the  different 
courts  of  Europe,  and  studied  their  politics  and  manners.  His 
reputation  caused  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  in  1628,  to  appoint 
him  embassador  to  Sweden,  where  he  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Berwald,  in  1631,  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  by  which  that 
great  king  obliged  himself  to  carry  his  arms  into  Germany,  to 
oppose  the  house  of  Austria.  He  was  likewise  employed  to 
negociate  with  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Bavaria;  and  in  1634 
he  signed  the  treaty  of  the  Hague,  which  determined  the 
•states-general  to  reject  the  proposal  of  a  truce  with  Spain. 
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The  command  of  a  regiment  of  foot  and  a  troop  of  horse  raised 
on  this  occasion  by  the  king  of  France,  was  given  to  Charnace, 
who  united  the  military  with  the  diplomatic  character,  accom¬ 
panied  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  siege  of  Breda,  where  he 
was  killed  in  the  trenches,  in  1637. 

MANASSES  DE  PAS,  Marquis  de  Feuquieres,  a  brave 
French  officer,  son  of  Francis  de  Pas,  first  chamberlain  to 
Henry  IV.,  was  born  June  1,  1590,  at  Saumur.  He  con¬ 
ducted  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  capture  of  that  important  place, 
through  the  intrigues  of  Madam  de  Nouailles,  the  mother  of 
his  wife.  He  was  afterwards  sent  ambassador  to  Germany. 
He  died  at  Thionville,  March  14,  1640,  of  the  wounds  he  had 
received  the  preceding  year  at  the  siege  of  that  city,  during 
which  he  was  made  prisoner.  His  “  Negociations”  were  printed 
in  Germany,  1633,  and  1634,  Paris,  1755,  3  vols.  12mo. 

MARESCHAL  DE  BREZE.  His  name  was  Urban 
de  Maille  Breze,  he  was  of  a  very  ancient  nobility,  but  it  is 
likely  that  neither  this,  nor  his  courage,  did  so  much  contri¬ 
bute  to  his  fortune,  as  his  marriage  with  Nicole  du  Plessis, 
cardinal  Richelieu’s  sister.  That  match,  which  would  have 
been  more  advantageous  to  him,  if  he  had  been  less  haughty 
to  his  brother-in-law,  procured  him,  nevertheless,  some  noble 
employments.  The  cardinal  had  some  reasons  for  revenging 
himself  but  imperfectly  of  the  bluntness  of  the  Mareschal  de 
Breze,  and  he  was  so  far  from  punishing  the  father’s  insults 
upon  the  children,  that  his  resentment  moved  him  to  take 
especial  care  of  them.  He  caused  the  Mareschal’s  only  son  to 
be  appointed  admiral  of  France,  and  to  have  the  dignity  of 
duke  of  Fronsac  ;  and  he  married  the  said  maresehal’s  daughter 
to  a  prince  of  the  blood,  to  that  duke  of  Enghien,  who  made 
himself  famous  under  that  name,  and  still  more  under  that  of 
prince  of  Conde.  He  received  the  mareschal's  staff  with  the 
government  of  Calais,  the  28th  of  October,  1632,  a  little  after 
he  had  signalized  himself  in  the  battle  of  Castlenandari.  He 
was  captain  of  the  life-guards,  and  the  year  following  he  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  commanded  an  army 
in  Germany,  in  the  year  16J4,  and  relieved  Heidelberg.  The 
next  year,  which  was  that  of  the  rupture  between  France  and 
Spain,  he  had  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Netherlands 
jointly  with  the  mareschal  de  Chatillon.  The  first  exploit  of 
that  war,  which  was  great  and  glorious  to  the  utmost,  was  the 
battle  of  Avein,  which  they  won  the  20th  of  May,  and  which 
might  have  been  attended  with  great  consequences  if  a  good 
use  had  been  made  of  it,  proved  almost  insignificant,  either 
because  of  the  great  misunderstandings  that  arose  between 
the  two  chiefs,  or  for  other  reasons,  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  give.  Some  French  writers  lay  the  fault  upon  the  prince 
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of  Orange,  who,  say  they,  was  vexed  that  those  who  were 
designed  to  serve  under  him,  should  have  obtained  such  a 
signal  victory  without  his  participation.  They  so  wholly  let 
slip  one  of  the  fairest  opportunities  to  ruin  the  Spanish  affairs 
in  the  Netherlands,  that  the  next  year  the  Spaniards  came 
and  ravaged  Picardy,  insomuch  that  the  mareschal  de  Breze 
was  not  able  to  hinder  them  from  forcing  the  passages  of  the 
Saume  before  his  face.  Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  he 
obtained  the  government  of  Anjou,  and  that  of  the  castle  of 
Angers  that  same  year.  He  was  made  viceroy  of  Catalonia, 
in  the  year  1642,  and  died  in  his  castle  of  Milly,  near  Sau- 
mur,  the  13th  of  February,  1650.  It  was  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  twice  ambassador  ;  first  to  Gustavus, 
and  afterwards  in  Holland.  They  were  embassies  of  honour, 
and  not  of  negociation,  though  they  were  not  altogether  with¬ 
out  some  business. 

HENRY,  DUKE  OF  MONTMORENCI,  grandson  of 
Aime  de  Montmorenci,  and  son  of  Henry  duke  of  Montmorenci, 
usually  named  Damville,  was  born  in  1 595.  He  was  distinguished 
for  a  fine  person,  joined  to  the  splendid  qualities  which  attract 
general  admiration.  He  was  raised  to  the  high  office  of  ad¬ 
miral  of  France  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  served  with 
great  valour  and  success  against  the  Protestants,  in  Langue¬ 
doc,  and  other  places.  Lewis  XIII.  afterwards  sent  him  into 
Piedmont  as  his  lieutenant-general,  where  he  defeated  prince 
Doria,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Casel.  He  was  rewarded  with 
the  staff  of  a  marshal,  added  to  his  government  of  Languedoc, 
and  might  have  rose  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  path  of  duty, 
when  disappointment  of  the  family  office  of  constable  rendered 
him  a  malcontent,  and  brought  on  his  ruin.  Gaston,  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  king’s  brother,  perpetually  conspiring  against 
the  court  and  the  prime  minister,  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  as 
constantly  deserting  and  giving  up  his  partizans  to  make  his 
own  peace,  drew  him,  in  1633,  into  a  revolt,  and  joined  him 
in  Languedoc,  with  a  few  foreign  troops.  Montmorenci  ex¬ 
cited  an  insurrection  in  the  whole  of  Lower  Languedoc,  and 
himself  headed  a  body  of  forces,  with  which  he  encountered 
marshal  Schomberg,  near  Castlenandari.  The  impetuosity  of 
Montmorenci  led  him  to  fall  upon  the  royalists,  with  a  few  fol¬ 
lowers,  while  the  timid  Gaston  delayed  to  second  him.  He 
was  presently  surrounded,  beaten  down,  and  taken  prisoner  ; 
and  although  it  is  said  that  the  king  promised  his  life  to  his 
brother,  yet  his  fate  was  determined  upon  ;  he  himself  know¬ 
ing  the  rigour  of  Richelieu’s  government,  from  the  first  des¬ 
paired  of  pardon.  When  the  surgeon,  after  examining  his 
wounds,  congratulated  him  that  none  of  them  were  dangerous ; 
“  You  are  mistaken,”  he  replied,  “  there  is  not  the  slightest  of 
them  which  is  not  mortal.”  His  prosecution  was  immediately 
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commenced  before  the  parliament  of  Thoulouse,  from  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  which  he  did  not  appeal ;  for,  said  he,  “  I  will  not 
chicane  for  my  life.”  An  officer,  who  was  called  as  a  witness, 
being  asked  if  he  recognised  the  duke  in  the  fight,  replied, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  “  The  fire  and  smoke  with  which  he 
was  covered,  hindered  me  at  first  from  distinguishing  him ; 
but  observing  a  man  who,  after  breaking  six  of  our  ranks,  was 
still  doing  execution  on  the  seventh,  I  judged  that  it  could  be 
no  other  than  M.  de  Montmorenci.  I  did  not,  however,  as¬ 
certain  it  till  I  saw  him  on  the  ground,  under  his  dead  horse.” 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  but  never  was  there  a 
criminal  whose  fate  was  more  pitied,  or  for  whom  more  inter¬ 
cession  was  made.  All  was  in  vain ;  the  inflexibility  of  the 
cardinal,  seconded  by  the  coldness  of  the  king,  precluded  all 
hope  of  mercy.  He  died  with  that  resigned  humiliation  of 
spirit  which  the  Roman  catholic  religion  so  forcibly  inspires. 
He  acknowledged  his  crime,  the  magnitude  of  which,  and  the 
necessity  of  making  a  great  example  in  such  turbulent  times, 
seems  fully  to  justify  his  execution  ;  though  no  act  of  Riche¬ 
lieu’s  administration  brought  more  odium  on  him.  Leaving  no 
issue,  the  principal  branch  of  Montmorenci  terminated  with 
him.  Though  he  had  not  been  a  faithful  husband,  his  wife 
cherished  his  memory  with  great  affection,  and  finally  retired 
to  a  convent.  His  sister  was  that  beautiful  princess  of  Conde, 
who  excited  so  violent  and  disgraceful  a  passion  in  the  breast  of 
Henry  IV.  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 

RENEE  DUBEC,  Mareschal  de  Gueloriant,  distin¬ 
guished  for  her  wit  and  great  talents  ;  she  was  ambassadress 
extraordinary  to  Poland,  an  employment  which  she  filled  with 
great  dignity.  Laboureur  has  written  her  life,  she  died  at 
Paris,  1659. 

ST.  MAURICE,  commander  of  the  Theban  legion  of 
Christian  martyrs.  He  patronized  a  celebrated  order  in  the 
king  of  Sardinia’s  dominions,  created  by  Emanuel  Philibert, 
duke  of  Savoy,  to  reward  military  merit,  and  approved  by 
Gregory  XIII.,  in  1572. 

BEAT  DE  ZUR  LAUBEN,  of  Valais,  was  an  able  ne¬ 
gotiator  from  Zug,  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  His  country¬ 
men  highly  honoured  him,  and  called  him  the  father  of  his 
country,  and  the  pillar  of  religion.  He  died  in  1603,  aged 
sixty-six.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  negociations. 


SAVOY. 

EMANUEL  PHILIBERT,  duke  of  Savoy,  son  of  duke 
Charles  III.,  was  born  in  1528.  He  was  intended  for  the 
church,  but  after  the  death  of  his  two  elder  brothers  he  was 
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brought  up  as  heir  to  the  sovereign  power.  He  visited  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  made  him  knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  He  accompanied  Philip  II.  into  England,  and 
afterwards  commanded  his  armies,  hie  was  general  at  the 
siege  of  Metz,  and  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  in  1557,  in 
which  the  French  were  totally  defeated.  At  that  time  he  was 
governor  of  the  Low  Countries.  After  the  peace  of  Chateau- 
Cambresis,  he  espoused  Margaret  of  France,  daughter  to 
Francis  I.,  and  by  that  alliance  regained  almost  all  the  domi¬ 
nions  which  his  father  had  lost.  Through  the  persuasion  of 
some  bigots  he  attempted  the  extirpation  of  the  protestants  of 
Savoy,  called  Vaudois ;  but  after  a  war,  in  which  his  troops 
underwent  several  defeats,  he  made  a  treaty  with  them,  by 
which  they  were  allowed  the  exercise  of  their  religion  under 
certain  restrictions.  This  indulgence  was  chiefly  gained  by 
the  influence  of  the  duchess,  who  was  well  affected  to  the  Re¬ 
formation.  He  enlarged  his  territories  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  principality  of  Oneglia,  and  the  county  of  Tende,  and 
died  greatly  respected  and  beloved,  in  1580,  after  having 
governed  his  dukedom  for  twenty-seven  years. 

CHARLES  EMANUEL  L,  duke  of  Savoy,  surnamed 
the  Great,  son  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  was  born  in  1562.  He 
was  of  a  weak  constitution,  but  of  a  bold,  restless,  and  enter¬ 
prising  spirit,  which  rendered  his  reign  a  busy  series  of  events. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  in  1580 ;  and  in  1585  espoused  a 
daughter  of  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  troubles  in  France,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  he  in¬ 
vaded,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  marquisate  of  Saluces, 
on  which  occasion  he  displayed  his  ideas  of  the  extent  of  the 
right  of  arms,  by  striking  a  medal  with  his  effigies  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  that  of  a  centaur,  in  the  act  of  discharging 
an  arrow,  with  the  motto  “  Opportune,”  intimating  that  he 
had  seized  the  lucky  moment  for  his  enterprise.  While  the 
affairs  of  Henry  IV.,  after  his  accession,  wore  a  gloomy  as¬ 
pect,  the  duke  of  Savoy  again  invaded  France,  and  took  se¬ 
veral  places  in  Dauphine  and  Provence,  of  which  last  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  himself  count.  He  even  aspired  to  the 
crown  of  France  ;  but  his  plans  were  defeated  by  Henry’s  final 
success  in  quieting  the  civil  commotions  of  his  kingdom,  and 
the  marquisate  of  Saluces  was  re-demanded  of  the  duke. 
On  his  refusal,  Lesdignieres  invaded  Savoy,  and  reduced  the 
greatest  part  of  it.  At  length  a  peace  was  mediated  by  the 
pope  between  the  king  and  the  duke,  by  which  the  latter 
was  allowed  to  keep  Saluces,  but  at  the  expense  of  Besse  and 
Begei,  and  some  other,  places  on  the  Rhone.  The  duke  was 
a  very  bad  neighbour  to  the  Genevese,  who  were  probably 
saved  from  his  attempts  chiefly  by  the  powerful  protection  of 
France.  Not  being  able  to  succeed  against  them  in  open  war. 
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lie  did  not  scruple  to  forfeit  his  honour  by  an  attempt  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  city  of  Geneva  in  profound  peace.  This  escalade, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  Gene¬ 
van  history,  took  place  in  December,  1602,  and  the  duke,  by 
his  dispositions,  thought  he  had  ensured  its  success.  In  fact, 
the  body  destined  to  scale  the  wall  succeeded  so  far  as  to  enter 
the  town  without  being  perceived,  hut  on  the  alarm  being 
given,  they  were  killed  or  driven  out  before  they  could  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  troops  which  were  to  co-operate  with  them. 
The  Genevese  hung  the  few  prisoners  they  took ;  and  heavily 
complained  throughout  Europe  of  the  treachery  of  the  duke. 
He  endeavoured  to  justify  himself  with  the  catholics  oh  the 
plea  of  religious  zeal,  and  with  the  protestants,  on  that  of 
provocations  received  from  the  Genevese ;  but  the  cause  was 
too  bad  to  admit  of  apology.  He  was,  in  his  turn,  attacked 
by  the  Genevese,  assisted  by  their  auxiliaries  of  Berne,  and 
at  the  peace  which  took  place  in  1603,  was  obliged  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  city.  Unable  to  continue  in  repose,  upon 
the  death  of  duke  Francis  of  Mantua,  in  1613,  he  attempted 
to  seize  the  succession,  on  which  he  had  claims,  but  was 
obliged  to  restore  what  he  had  taken.  At  the  persuasion  of 
the  French  he  afterwards  made  war  on  the  Genoese,  over 
whom  he  gained  the  battle  of  Ottagio,  and  captured  several  of 
their  towns.  The  interference  of  the  Spaniards,  however, 
produced  a  peace  in  which  both  parties  were  left  in  possession 
of  what  they  held  before  the  war.  Among  his  projects  were, 
that  of  obtaining  the  imperial  crown  after  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Matthias,  that  of  conquering  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  ; 
and  that  of  accepting  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia,  offered 
t  him  by  the  oppressed  inhabitants,  but  none  of  these  were  ef¬ 
fected.  He  concluded  with  embroiling  himself  with  both 
the  French  and  Spaniards,  by  attempting  to  seize  the  duchy 
of  Montferrat,  on  the  death  of  another  duke  of  Mantua.  While 
engaged  in  this  attempt  the  French  took  possession  of  his 
strong  fortress  of  Pignerol,  the  disgrace  of  which  loss  was 
thought  to  bring  him  to  his  grave,  in  July,  1630,  after  com¬ 
pleting  his  seventy-eighth  year.  This  prince  had  many  splen¬ 
did  qualities,  which  fitted  him  for  a  higher  station  than  he 
occupied.  He  was  a  brave  and  able  commander,  an  accom¬ 
plished  statesman,  eloquent,  sagacious,  learned,  and  a  patron 
of  learning  ;  magnificent  in  his  public  edifices,  and  pious,  as 
far  as  building  churches  could  entitle  him  to  that  epithet ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  too  fond  of  war,  addicted  to  women, 
unmeasurable  in  ambition,  faithless,  intriguing,  and  so  close 
and  distrustful,  that  it  was  said,  his  heart  was  as  inaccessible 
as  his  country.  He  excited  the  enmity  and  suspicion  of  all 
his  neighbours,  and  brought  innumerable  evils  upon  his 
subjects. 
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ITALY. 

LAURENCE  or  LAURENCIN  DE  MEBICIS,  was  de¬ 
scended  from  a  brother  of  Cosmo  the  elder.  In  1587,  he  killed 
Alexander  de  Medicis,  whom  Charles  V.  had  made  duke  of 
Florence.  He  was  jealous  of  Alexander’s  power,  and  disguised 
his  jealousy  under  the  pretext  of  patriotism.  He  fled  first  to 
Venice,  and  afterwards  to  Constantinople;  but  returned  to 
Venice,  where  he  was  assassinated  by  two  of  Alexander’s  sol¬ 
diers  in  1547.  He  loved  men  of  learning,  and  cultivated  lite¬ 
rature. 

BERNARD  SEGNI,  an  Italian  statesman,  was  a  native  of 
Florence,  and  received  his  education  at  Padua.  He  obtained 
the  patronage  of  Cosmo,  duke  of  Florence,  who  sent  him  on 
several  embassies.  He  translated  some  of  the  works  of  Aris¬ 
totle  into  Italian,  and  wrote  a  history  of  Florence,  which  was 
printed  in  1723.  The  author  died  in  1559. 

LUDOVICO  BECCADELLI,  was  born  of  a  noble  family 
at  Bologna  in  1502,  studied  at  Padua,  and  accompanied  cardi¬ 
nal  Pole  in  his  legation  to  Spain.  He  assisted  at  the  council 
of  Trent,  and  was  delegated  by  the  papal  court  to  Venice  and 
Augsburg.  In  recompence  of  his  services,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Ragusa,  but  being  appointed  in  1563 
superintendant  of  the  education  of  the  son  of  Cosmo  I.,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  expecting  the  archbishopric  of  Pisa,  he 
renounced  that  of  Ragusa.  His  expectations,  however,  were 
disappointed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the 
provostship  of  the  cathedral  of  Rieto,  in  which  office  he  died 
in  1572.  He  was  reckoned  eminent  as  a  man  of  letters,  and 
wrote  in  Latin  the  lives  of  the  cardinals  Bembo  and  Pole,  and 
in  Italian  a  life  of  Petrarch,  esteemed  more  correct  than  any 
other. 

JOHN  MOR.ONE,  cardinal,  a  celebrated  negociator,  born 
at  Milan  in  1509,  was  the  son  of  Jerome  Morone,  grand  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  state  of  Milan,  an  eminent  political  character. 
John  received  part  of  his  education  at  Modena,  and  afterwards 
probably  studied  in  the  university  of  Padua.  At  twenty  years  of 
age,  pope  Clement  VIII.  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Modena,  but 
he  did  not  enter  upon  his  charge  till  1533,  when  he  made  a 
compromise  with  Hippolito  of  Esse,  who  had  pretensions  to  the 
same  see.  Before  that  time,  such  was  the  confidence  placed  in  his 
early  talents  and  discretion,  that  the  pope  sent  him  into  France 
to  induce  the  king  to  consent  to  a  peace.  During  his  residence 
at  Modena  he  employed  himself  with  zeal  in  the  founding  se¬ 
minaries  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  in  matters  relative  to 
the  regulation  of  his  clergy,  but  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain 
there  without  frequent  interruptions.  In  1 536  pope  Paul  III. 
sent  him  as  nuncio  in  ordinary  to  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Ro- 
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mans,  and  he  presided  at  the  diets  held  at  Hagenau  and  Spire. 
It  was  principally  owing  to  him,  that,  after  much  discussion 
concerning  the  approaching  general  council,  the  proposal  for 
holding  it  at  Trent  was  agreed  upon.  This  success  was  re¬ 
warded  in  1542  with  the  cardinalate,  and  he  was  made  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  idea  entertained 
of  his  capacity,  as  he  was  then  only  thirty-three  years  old !  In 
1544,  he  was  appointed  to  the  legation  of  Bologna,  which  he 
lost  in  1548,  from  the  suspicions  of  the  French,  who  thought 
hifti  too  much  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  emperor.  It  was 
perhaps  for  a  similar  reason  that,  on  the  assembling  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  they  excluded  him  from  that  presidentship  to 
which  he  had  been  destined.  He  continued,  however,  in  great 
favour  with  the  Roman  court,  and  Julius  III.  sent  him  in  1553 
as  legate  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  where  he  vigilantly  defended 
the  interests  of  the  catholic  church.  He  had  in  the  mean  time 
exchanged  his  bishopric  of  Modena  for  that  of  Novara,  for  the 
reform  of  which  church  he  published  some  decrees. 

This  cardinal,  though  firmly  orthodox  in  all  his  disputations 
with  the  protestants,  yet  disapproved  of  the  rigorous  methods 
which  some  zealots  employed  to  bring  them  back  to  the  pale 
of  the  church.  His  sentiments  on  this  head  were  similar  to 
those  of  cardinal  Pole,  with  whom  he  was  intimate.  His  lenity 
had  caused  him  to  be  suspected  by  that  fiery  bigot  cardinal 
Caraffa,  who,  after  his  elevation  to  the  pontifical  chair,  and  in 
the  name  of  Paul  IV.,  caused  Morone,  in  1557,  to  be  arrested 
and  confined  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Some  other  eminent 
prelates  underwent  the  same  treatment,  and  it  is  thought  that 
Pole  would  not  have  escaped,  had  he  not  fled  into  England. 
Articles  of  accusation  against  Morone  were  printed  in  1558,  in 
which  he  was  charged  with  having  taught  many  of  the  opinions 
proper  to  the  protestants,  and  with  having  entertained  and 
favoured  heretics.  In  the  course  of  his  trial  his  innocence  be¬ 
came  apparent,  and  the  pope  offered  to  liberate  him  from  pri¬ 
son  ;  but  the  cardinal  refused  to  be  released  without  a  solemn 
declaration  of  his  innocence.  The  pope  hesitated,  and  died 
without  coming  to  a  resolution ;  and  Morone  was  admitted  to 
the  conclave  which  elected  Pius  IV.  The  examination  of  his 
cause  was  then  resumed,  and  he  obtained  a  complete  absolution 
not  only  from  crime,  but  from  any  suspicion  in  matter  of  faith. 
He  was  recompensed  foi:  this  injury  by  being  appointed  to 
succeed  cardinal  Gonzaga  as  president  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
and  by  the  dexterity  of  his  management  he  brought  its  great 
affairs  to  a  conclusion  in  1563.  He  had  resigned  the  bishopric 
of  Novara  in  1560,  and  in  1564  he  returned  to  that  of  Modena. 
This  he  ceded  in  1571,  and  was  afterwards  successively  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  sees  appropriated  to  the  cardinals,  as  those  of 
Palestrina,  Frascatai.  P^-to  and  Ostia. 
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At  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Pius  IV.  he  was 
near  being  raised  to  the  pontifical  throne.  Upon  his  failure, 
he  remained  at  Rome  to  assist  the  church  with  his  counsels ; 
and  to  him  was  principally  due  the  foundation  of  the  German 
college.  During  the  troubles  of  Genoa,  in  1575,  he  was  sent 
thither  as  legate  by  Gregory  XIII.,  and  contributed  much  to 
re-establish  tranquillity.  In  the  following  year  he  was  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling 
him  with  the  Polish  palatines.  His  labours  were  finally  termi¬ 
nated  by  his  death  at  Rome  in  1580,  where  he  was  interred'in 
the  church  of  Minerva,  leaving  behind  him  a  name  illustrious 
for  his  virtues  and  services.  His  continual  public  occupations 
did  not  permit  him  to  exercise  himself  in  literature  ;  and  some 
Latin  and  Italian  letters,  an  oration  before  the  council  of  Trent, 
and  another  before  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  synodial  constitu¬ 
tions  for  Modena,  and  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of 
Genoa,  are  his  only  remains  of  that  kind. 

ALEXANDER  DE  MEDICIS,  duke  of  Florence  in  1530, 
was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  and  nephew  to 
pope  Clement  VII. ;  he  became  odious  for  his  cruelty,  the  de¬ 
bauchery  of  his  manners,  and  his  incontinence.  He  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  his  relation  Lorenzo,  who  had  gained  his  confidence 
by  promising  him  an  interview  with  a  woman  of  whom  he  was 
enamoured.  He  died  in  his  26th  year,  1537. 

COSMO  I.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  son  of  John  de  Medici, 
was  born  in  1519.  On  the  assassination  of  Alexander,  he  took 
such  measures  as  caused  himself  to  be  unanimously  elected 
chief  of  the  republic.  A  party,  headed  by  some  persons  of 
high  rank,  was  formed  against  him,  but  Cosmo  was  supported 
by  the  power  of  Charles  V.,  and  firmly  fixed  on  his  throne. 
To  strengthen  his  hands,  he  married  Eleanora  de  Toledo, 
daughter  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples.  In  1553  the  Siennese  re¬ 
volted  from  the  emperor ;  the  malcontents  were  assisted  by 
France,  but  Cosmo  joined  the  imperialists,  and  triumphed  over 
all  opposition.  Sienna  surrendered  to  his  power,  and  with  the 
adjoining  district  was  annexed  to  the  Florentine  dominions. 
He  instituted  the  military  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  Stephen 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  and  allotted  to  them  a  palace  at 
Pisa.  Conspiracies  were  formed  against  him  by  the  high  spi¬ 
rited  Florentines,  but  he  rendered  himself  superior  in  every 
struggle  of  power ;  in  his  own  family,  however,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  unfortunate  of  sovereigns.  He  had  a  numerous  off¬ 
spring,  but  the  fate  of  his  two  sons  John  and  Garcia  was  truly 
tragical ;  the  elder,  John,  at  the  age  of  17,  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal.  Garcia  then  but  15,  jealous,  probably  of 
the  high  honours  conferred  on  his  brother,  and  possessing  a 
cruel  and  malignant  disposition,  took  an  opportunity,  while  in 
an  hunting  party,  to  stab  him  to  the  heart,  after  which  he 
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joined  the  rest  of  the  company  with  an  air  of  perfect  tranquil¬ 
lity.  The  dead  body  was  soon  discovered,  and  the  death  of  the 
youth  was  ordered  by  the  duke  to  be  attributed  to  apoplexy. 
He  was,  however,  too  wary  to  be  deceived,  himself  well  know¬ 
ing  by  whom  the  bloody  deed  was  done  ;  and  sending  for  Gar¬ 
cia,  charged  him  with  the  crime,  which,  though  at  first  he 
denied  it  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  he  at  length  con¬ 
fessed.  The  unhappy  father,  armed  with  arbitrary  power, 
commanded  his  son  to  prepare  for  the  punishment  which  he 
deserved,  and,  almost,  at  the  same  instant,  snatching  Garcia’s 
dagger,  the  instrument  of  his  guilt,  he  plunged  it  into  the  cri¬ 
minal’s  bosom,  and  laid  him  dead  by  the  corpse  of  his  brother. 
Their  mother  survived  the  loss  of  her  sons  a  few  days  only. 
Cosmo  enjoyed  the  supreme  power  during  a  period  of  thirty- 
eight  years,  and  died  in  1574,  aged  55.  The  magnificence  of 
his  disposition,  which  has  been  greatly  and  justly  celebrated, 
shewed  that  he  merited  the  crown  which  he  wore.  He  is  sig¬ 
nalized  as  an  encourager  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts.  He  re¬ 
stored  the  university  of  Pisa,  invited  to  it  professors  of  the  first 
talents,  and  founded  in  it  a  new  college  for  the  education  of 
forty  students.  Cosmo  was  the  founder  of  the  Florentine  aca¬ 
demy  ;  made  great  additions  to  the  Laurentian  library,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  famous  gallery  of  Florence,  at  the 
same  time  furnishing  it  with  the  relics  of  antiquity,  and  the 
most  precious  works  of  art.  By  the  encouragement  which  he 
offered,  the  most  celebrated  artists  in  every  line  crowded  to  his 
capital ;  here  they  were  sure  of  employment,  and  of  rewards 
proportioned  to  their  merit.  He  engaged  the  ablest  printers, 
for  the  publication  of  important  works.  He  promoted  the 
sciences  of  astronomy  and  navigation,  and  encouraged  the  arts 
of  agriculture  and  medicine,  which  begun  to  be  studied  orf 
general  principles  ;  and  at  Florence  and  Pisa  he  laid  out  bota¬ 
nical  gardens  and  expended  large  sums  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  plans.  His  own  time  was  spent  in  the  most  useful  and 
liberal  studies,  for  which  he  had  a  great  taste.  In  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  munificence  as  a  prince  and  patron  of  learning  and 
learned  men,  he  was,  in  1569,  created  by  pope  Pius  Y.  “  Grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,”  a  title  which  he  conferred  with  his  own 
hands.  To  this  innovation  several  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
objected  at  first,  though  in  a  short  time,  they  all  acquiesced  in 
it,  and  the  honour  descended  to  the  successors  of  Cosmo,  in 
common  with  their  other  titles. 

VESPASIAN  GONZAGA,  duke  of  Sabbioneta,  was  born 
in  1531.  He  was  a  great  commander,  and  was  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Sabbioneta,  where  he  erected  churches  and  esta¬ 
blished  a  classical  seminary.  He  was  also  a  good  Italian  poet, 
and  patronized  men  of  learning.  He  died  in  1591. 
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ALEXANDER  GUAGNINI,  a  native  of  Verona,  was 
born  in  1530.  He  was  naturalized  in  Poland,  and  was  cele¬ 
brated  both  as  a  soldier  and  writer.  He  was  employed  in  the 
Polish  armies  ;  and  displayed  great  valour  in  the  wars  of  Li¬ 
vonia,  Moldavia,  and  Muscovy,  and  was  made  governor  of  the 
fortress  of  Witebsk,  where  he  commanded  for  a  space  of  four¬ 
teen  years.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Poland,  under  the  title 
“  Rerim  Polonicarum,  Tomi  Tres,”  Francfort,  1584,  8vo.  He 
died  at  Cracow  in  1614.  He  wrote  also  “  Sannatiae  European 
Descriptio.”  Spires,  1581. 

FERDINAND  I.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  after  his  brother 
Francis  II.,  1587,  was  eminent  for  his  wisdom.  He  died  in  1609. 

BIANCA  CAPELLO,  an  Italian  lady,  was  a  native  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  born  about  1542.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Bartolo¬ 
meo  Capello,  a  patrician  of  that  city.  Opposite  to  her  father’s 
house,  the  Salviati,  a  great  mercantile  family  of  Florence,  had 
established  a  bank,  and  entrusted  the  care  of  it  to  one  Pietro 
Buonaventuri,  a  Florentine  youth  of  obscure  extraction,  whom 
they  had  engaged  as  a  clerk.  Buonaventuri,  handsome,  ad¬ 
venturous,  and  much  addicted  to  intrigue,  formed  a  connection 
with  Bianca,  who  took  him  for  one  of  the  principals  in  the 
house.  After  their  intercourse  had  for  some  time  been  carried, 
on  in  secresy,  the  effects  of  it  became  such  as  could  not  be 
concealed :  on  which  account  Bianca  resolved  to  elope  with 
her  lover.  She  furnished  herself  with  a  casket  of  jewels,  and 
leaving  Venice  by  night,  at  length  safely  arrived  with  him  at 
Florence,  and  was  lodged  in  his  father’s  house,  where  she  was 
delivered  of  a  daughter.  She  had  been  married  to  Buona¬ 
venturi  on  the  road,  at  a  village  near  Bologna.  She  lived  for 
some  time  with  her  husband  in  obscurity,  continually  under 
apprehensions  of  being  discovered  by  emissaries  from  Venice* 
where  her  elopement  had  excited  much  indignation  in  all  her 
family.  At  length,  either  accident  or  contrivance  introduced 
her  to  the  acquaintance  of  Francis,  son  of  Francis,  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany,  on  whom  his  father  had  devolved  all  the  power 
and  dignity  of  the  sovereignty.  The  uncommon  beauty  and 
engaging  manners  of  Bianca  made  such  an  impression  on 
Francis,  who  had  a  great  passion  for  the  fair  sex,  that  he  pro¬ 
tected  her,  negociated  in  her  favour  with  her  friends  at  Venice, 
and  on  failure  of  success,  drew  her  from  her  obscure  situation, 
settled  her  in  a  splendid  palace,  and  spent  the  greatest  part  of 
his  time  in  her  company.  He  created  Buonaventuri  his  cham- 
'  berlain,  and  gave  him  a  large  sway  in  public  affairs,  which 
greatly  disgusted  the  Florentines,  whom  he  treated  with  the 
tyranny  and  haughtiness  usual  in  foreign  favourites  of  low 
origin.  Bianca,  in  the  mean  time,  was  introduced  at  court, 
and  became  the  centre  of  general  admiration ;  and  the  capti- 
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vated  Francis  solemnly  promised  to  make  her  his  wife,  in  case 
they  should  mutually  be  freed  from  their  present  engagements. 
Her  freedom  took  place  in  a  few  years ;  for  Buonaventuri, 
having  formed  an  intrigue  with  a  lady  of  high  rank,  and  be¬ 
haved  with  the  greatest  insolence  to  her  family,  was  assassi¬ 
nated  in  the  streets  one  night  in  1569.  Francis,  who  had  at 
least  connived  at  his  fate,  now  more  openly  displayed  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  Bianca,  and  she  was  avowedly  proclaimed  his 
mistress.  She  exerted  all  her  art  in  gaining  over  to  her  interest 
some  of  the  principal  of  the  Medici  family,  particularly  the 
cardinal  Ferdinand,  Francis’s  next  brother.  As  the  want  of  a 
male  heir  by  his  duchess,  Joan  of  Austria,  greatly  mortified 
Francis,  and  even  a  natural  son  was  what  he  passionately  de¬ 
sired,  Bianca,  who  had  home  no  child  since  her  first  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  whose  intemperate  way  of  life  left  her  little  hopes  of  be¬ 
coming  a  mother,  determined  to  introduce  a  supposititious  child 
to  his  bed.  This  scheme  she  effected  in  1576,  two  years  after 
the  death  of  the  old  duke  Cosmo ;  and,  after  counterfeiting 
labour,  she  presented  to  her  deluded  lover  the  new  born  male 
infant  of  a  poor  woman,  which  he  joyfully  received  as  his  own, 
and  named  it  Antonio.  Bianca  is  charged  with  several  secret 
assassinations  perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all 
those  who  were  privy  to  this  fraudulent  transaction.  Francis, 
however,  had  a  legitimate  son  born  to  him  the  ensuing  year, 
and  this  event  appeared  to  reconcile  the  grand  duchess  to  him, 
whose  union  Bianca’s  influence  had  greatly  disturbed.  Bianca 
for  a  time  retired  from  court,  but  her  intercourse  with  Francis 
was  still  carried  on  though  more  secretly.  At  length  the  death 
of  the  grand  duchess  opened  to  her  a  full  prospect  of  that 
crown  to  which  she  had  so  long  aspired ;  and,  after  a  short 
delay,  she  was  espoused  to  Francis  by  a  private  marriage. 
Her  ambition,  however,  was  only  to  be  gratified  by  sharing, 
publicly  with  him,  the  ducal  throne,  and  she  persuaded  him  to 
comply  with  her  wishes.  He  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Venice 
to  inform  the  senate  of  his  marriage  with  Bianca,  and  to  re¬ 
quest  them  to  confer  upon  her  the  title  of  daughter  of  the  re¬ 
public.  That  crafty  government  gladly  received  the  proposal, 
as  a  means  of  extending  the  authority  of  the  republic  ;  and  in 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  embassies  ever  sent  from  Venice, 
Bianca  was  solemnly  crowned  daughter  of  the  state,  proclaimed 
grand  duchess  of  Tuscany,  and  installed  in  all  the  honours 
and  dignity  of  sovereignty.  This  event  took  place  in  1579. 
Her  conduct  in  this  high  station  was  directed  to  the  securing 
herself  by  obtaining  the  good  will  of  the  different  members  of 
the  house  of  Medici,  and  reconciling  their  differences.  But 
though  she  was  apparently  successful  in  this  point,  she  never 
conciliated  the  affections  of  her  subjects,  who  had  always  hated 
her  as  the  seducer  of  their  prince,  and  regarded  her  as  a  most 
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profligate  and  abandoned  woman,  capable  of  every  crime.  A 
thousand  absurd  stories  of  her  cruelty  and  propensity  to  ma¬ 
gical  arts  were  propagated,  some  of  which  are  still  part  of  the 
popular  tradition  of  Florence.  In  return,  she  employed  a  train 
of  spies,  who  informed  her  of  all  that  passed  in  the  interior  of 
families,  and  enabled  her  to  defeat  all  machinations  against 
herself  and  the  duke.  In  1582,  the  legitimate  son  of  Francis, 
by  the  former  grand  duchess,  died,  and  soon  after,  the  grand 
duke  declared  Antonio  his  lawful  heir.  Yet  we  are  informed 
that  Bianca  had  confessed  to  Francis  that  he  was  only  a  suppo¬ 
sititious  child,  and  this  strange  contradiction  throws  a  mystery 
upon  the  story  of  Bianca  as  far  as  the  real  parentage  of  Anto¬ 
nio  is  concerned.  Ferdinand,  however,  as  next  heir,  was  made 
jealous  of  his  brother’s  intention  relative  to  the  succession  ;  and 
his  suspicion  was  aggravated  by  reports  spread  at  different 
times  of  the  pregnancy  of  Bianca.  By  the  beginning  of  1587, 
however,  it  appears  that  all  expectations  of  further  progeny 
were  at  an  end,  and  that  Bianca  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  a 
bad  state  of  health.  A  perfect  reconciliation  between  the  two 
brothers,  mediated  by  Bianca,  seemed  to  have  taken  place,  and 
Ferdinand,  in  the  month  of  October, 1587,  visited  Florence.  He 
had  been  there  but  a  short  time  when  Francis  fell  ill  at  his  hunt¬ 
ing  villa  of  Poggio  a  Cajano,  whither  he  had  been  accompanied 
by  his  brother ;  and  two  days  afterwards  Bianca  was  seised 
with  the  same  complaint,  which  is  described  to  have  had  the 
symptoms  of  a  fever.  They  both  died  after  a  week’s  illness, 
Bianca  being  then  forty-five  years  of  age.  The  sudden  occur¬ 
rence  of  their  deaths,  joined  to  the  known  character  of  the 
Medici  family,  caused  a  strong  suspicion  of  poison,  and  stories 
have  been  related  of  the  manner  of  its  exhibition,  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  deaths  has  been  given  conformable  to  this  sup¬ 
position.  But  as  there  appears  to  have  been  no  peculiar 
reason  at  that  time  for  the  commission  of  such  a  crime  by  any 
of  the  parties,  it  is  more  probable  that  a  malignant  fever,  in  an 
unhealthy  season  of  the  year,  and  aggravated  by  habitual  in¬ 
temperance,  caused  this  catastrophe.  Ferdinand,  indeed,  by 
the  indignity  with  which  he  treated  the  memory  and  remains  of 
Bianca,  sufficiently  proved  the  insincerity  of  his  reconciliation 
to  her.  He  considered  her  as  no  real  member  of  the  ducal  fa¬ 
mily,  would  not  permit  her  to  be  interred  in  the  family  vault, 
and  had  the  illegitimacy  of  Antonio  solemnly  recognised. 

Bianca  was  possessed  of  all  the  arts  and  allurements,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  external  graces,  of  her  sex ;  and  the  power  she  so 
long  retained  over  a  man  early  inured  to  pleasure  and  addicted 
to  change,  bespeaks  uncommon  talents  for  female  sway.  That 
her  early  connection  with  Francis  was  of  the  innocent  kind,  as 
some  of  her  panegyrists  have  pretended,  no  one  who  knows 
the  world  will  believe.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great 
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reason  to  suppose  that  the  hatred  of  the  Florentines  has 
occasioned  much  exaggeration  in  the  story  of  her  vices  and 
cruelties. 

JULIA  GONZAGA,  duchess  of  Taietta,  and  countess  of 
Fondi,  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  most  beautiful  woman  of 
the  age  in  which  she  lived,  and  great  as  were  the  attractions 
of  her  person,  they  were,  if  possible,  surpassed  by  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  her  mind.  Upon  becoming  a  widow  a  short  time  after 
her  marriage,  the  first  noblemen  in  Italy  made  proposals  for 
her  hand,  but  notwithstanding  the  duke  had  been  old  enough 
to  have  been  her  father,  she  paid  the  highest  respect  to  his 
memory,  and  determined  never  to  marry  again.  The  fame  of 
her  charms  extended  beyond  her  own  country,  and  at  length 
reached  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  when  Soliman  the  second,  fired 
with  the  desire  of  possessing  such  superior  attractions,  resolved 
to  gratify  his  brutal  wishes  by  force.  Ariadne  Barbarossa, 
commander  of  his  navy,  undertook  to  gratify  the  desires  of  his 
lord,  and  arriving  at  Fondi  in  the  night  with  two  thousand 
soldiers,  found  very  little  difficulty  in  scaling  the  walls  of  the 
town.  The  inhabitants  of  Fondi,  alarmed  by  the  appearance 
of  the  invaders,  yet  ignorant  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
came,  ran  out  of  their  houses,  expressing  their  fears  by  uttering 
the  most  moving  and  piteous  complaints.  The  beautiful 
duchess,  roused  from  her  slumbers  by  the  voice  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  the  screams  of  fear,  escaped  from  her  chamber  win¬ 
dow,  and  flew  to  the  mountains,  where  her  feelings  were  as¬ 
sailed  by  fresh  terrors ;  for  a  desperate  banditti  frequented 
the  mountains,  and  it  was  by  a  peculiar  act  of  providence  that 
her  virtue  was  preserved. 

ALEXANDER  FARNESE,  duke  of  Parma,  son  of  Oc¬ 
tavio  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  and  of  Margaret  of  Austria, - 
was  born  in  1546.  He  was  educated  in  the  court  of  king 
Philip  II.,  and  early  embraced  the  profession  of  arms,  and  was 
present  in  his  eighteenth  year  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  From 
this  period  he  interested  himself  in  every  thing  that  concerned 
the  army,  rejected  all  indulgences  to  which  his  rank  might 
have  laid  claim,  and  was  clad  more  like  a  soldier  than  a  prince. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Low  Countries,  during  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  upon  his  death,  in 
1778,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  He  now  carried  on  his 
military  projects  with  great  success ;  obliged  Maestricht  to 
surrender,  recovered  most  of  the  towns  in  Brabant  and  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  laid  siege  to  Antwerp.  This  last  town  afforded  him 
ample  opportunity  for  the  display  of  all  his  skill ;  at  length  he 
shut  up  the  Scheldt  by  a  vast  bridge  or  mound,  an  enterprise 
which  occupied  him  nearly  a  year,  during  which  he  took  Brus¬ 
sels,  Ghent,  and  other  places,  and  then  entered  Antwerp  in  a 
most  triumphant  manner  in  1585.  He  granted  favourable 
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terms  to  the  town,  and  completed  his  conquest  of  the  Low 
Countries,  which  have  ever  since,  till  the  late  war,  remained 
under  the  Spanish  or  Austrian  sovereignty.  His  father  being 
dead  he  took  the  title  of  duke  of  Parma.  He  now  extended 
his  views  to  the  Dutch  provinces,  openly  aided  by  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  of  England  ;  and  to  carry  his  point  he  took  the  command 
of  the  army  destined  to  the  conquest  of  England.  The  disas¬ 
ters  of  the  grand  armada  rendered  the  design  abortive.  After 
this  he  made  an  attempt  upon  Bergen-op-Zoom,  but  was  again 
foiled.  Incessant  toils  and  exposure  to  an  unhealthy  climate 
had  undermined  a  naturally  weak  consitution,  and  some  serious 
symptoms  of  dropsy  began  to  appear  in  him  ;  but  he  was  too 
important  a  character  to  be  allowed  the  repose  which  the  nature 
of  the  case  required.  In  1590  he  was  obliged  to  march  to 
France  in  succour  of  the  league,  which  Philip  II.  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  support  in  its  resistance  to  Henry  IV.  The  duke 
performed  all  that  was  hoped  for,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Paris,, 
in  which  he  displayed  great  military  skill.  Henry  was  so  much 
hurt  at  the  conduct  of  the  duke,  that  he  sent  him  a  challenge, 
to  which  he  replied,  “  that  he  was  accustomed  to  fight  at  his 
own  pleasure,  and  not  at  that  of  his  adversary,  and  that  he 
should  not  shun  an  engagement  when  he  found  such  a  measure 
expedient.”  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  again  opposed  to 
Henry,  and  again  victorious.  This  was  at  Rouen,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  king  of  France,  but  being  relieved  by  the 
duke,  he  immediately  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Candebeo,  where 
he  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  The  king  now  pressed  closely  upon 
the  duke,  and  reduced  him  to  great  straits  for  want  of  provi¬ 
sions.  Henry  anticipated  the  surrender  of  the  whole  army, 
when  the  duke,  by  unexpectedly  crossing  the  Seine  in  his  rear, 
escaped  the  difficulty,  and  led  back  the  troops  safely  into  Flan¬ 
ders.  This  retreat  excited  the  admiration  of  all  military  men, 
and  sealed  the  reputation  of  its  conductor.  The  duke  was  at 
this  period  in  extreme  ill  health,  and  demanded  a  successor, 
but  the  king  his  master  with  much  inhumanity  refused  to  listen 
to  his  request,  and  sent  him  new  orders  ;  but  death,  a  still 
greater  tyrant  than  Philip,  stopped  his  career  in  December, 
1592.  A  statute  of  bronze  was  erected  to  his  memory  at 
Rome. 

FRANCIS  DE  MONCEAUX,  a  native  of  Arras,  who  was 
sent  ambassador  to  Henry  IV.,  by  Alexander  Farnese. 

GEORGE  BAST  A,  a  military  commander,  was  born  at 
Rocca,  near  Tarentum,  and  served  und»r  the  duke  of  Parma 
with  great  honour  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  master. 
Afterwards  he  was  engaged  by  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  ren¬ 
dered  signal  services  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  He  died 
in  1607.  There  are  two  treatises  of  his  in  print,  on  military 
discipline,  both  in  Italian. 
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COSMO  II.,  son  of  Ferdinand  I.  and  grandson  to  Cosmo  I., 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Tuscany  in  1609,  and  rendered 
himself  illustrious  by  the  equity  and  mildness  of  his  government, 
and  by  his  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
He  was  a  capital  economist,  but  without  a  liability  of  being 
charged  with  selfishness  or  avarice,  and  so  well  did  he  manage 
the  public  money,  that  in  1617,  he  was  able  to  send  an  army  of 
20,000  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Mantua  against 
Savoy,  without  laying  a  single  tax  upon  his  subjects.  He  died 
in  1621. 

OCTAVIUS  ARGHINTO,  a  Milanese  nobleman,  .was 
much  employed  in  the  service  of  Spain,  and  died'  in  1656.  He 
was  the  author  of  some  works  on  antiquities,  &c. 


SPAIN. 

CHARLES  I.,  king  of  Spain.  See  Charles  V.,  emperor 
of  Germany. 

DON  FERDIN ANDO  ALVAREZ  DE  TOLEDO 
ALVA,  duke  of  Alva,  was  born  in  1508,  of  an  illustrious 
Spanish  family,  and  was  made  a  general  by  Charles  V.,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty.  He  received  his  military  education  under 
his  grandfather,  Frederic  of  Toledo,  and  was  considered  as  an 
officer  of  great  promise.  In  1542,  he  defended  Perpignan 
against  the  army  of  the  Dauphin  of  France ;  and  in  four  years 
afterwards  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  imperial  army 
in  the  wars  of  Germany.  In  1547,  when  the  elector  of  Saxony 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  he  was  chosen  to  preside  at 
the  court-martial  that  sentenced  him  to  death.  At  the  siege 
of  Metz,  in  1552,  the  duke  of  Alva  was  entrusted  with  the 
chief  command  under  the  emperor ;  hut  his  efforts  were  ren¬ 
dered  ineffectual  by  the  noble  duke  of  Guise.  In  1 555  the 
French  forces  were  making  great  progress  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  the  emperor  saw  no  other  way  of  checking  it  than  by 
sending  a  general  of  great  reputation  and  tried  talents  to  com¬ 
mand  his  troops  in  that  quarter.  For  this  purpose  he  was 
invested  with  ample  powers  and  eminent  dignity.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  the  emperor’s  vicar-general  in  Italy,  and  governor  of 
all  his  Spanish  and  imperial  territories.  The  success  of  his 
undertaking  was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
his  authority.  The  results  of  his  operations  neither  corres¬ 
ponded  with  the  hopes  which  his  talents  had  excited,  nor  with 
the  vain  boasting  he  had  uttered  in  the  anticipation  of  good 
fortune.  Instead  of  driving  the  French  from  Piedmont  alto¬ 
gether,  he  was  obliged  to  conclude  the  campaign  with  the  sur¬ 
render  of  a  part  of  it,  of  which  they  had  not  hitherto  gained 
possession.  In  the  following  year,  by  the  resignation  of 
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Charles  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  duke  of  Alva  was  transferred 
to  a  new  master,  who  employed  his  military  talents,  his  unre¬ 
lenting  temper,  and  his  intriguing  cunning  in  accomplishing 
more  atrocious  schemes  of  cruelty  and  oppression  than  stain 
the  page  of  modern  history.  At  the  time  that  Philip  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  Alva  was  conducting  a  war  against  the 
pope  in  his  own  territories,  and  had  already  reduced  the  Cam- 
pagna  de  Romana.  His  mind,  though  never  open  to  pity  or  re¬ 
morse,  was  not  exempt  from  the  scruples  of  superstition ;  and 
even  in  the  career  of  victory  over  his  holiness,  these  scruples 
operated  to  moderate  the  joy  of  success.  His  master  was  no 
less  inclined  to  accommodation,  and  from  the  same  cause.  A 
truce  was  therefore  concluded  which  ended  in  a  peace ;  and 
the  haughty  conqueror  who  had  beaten  the  forces  of  the  pon¬ 
tiff  whenever  they  were  opposed  to  him,  and  threatened  his 
expulsion  from  his  capital,  submitted  to  confess  his  repentance 
for  his  victories,  and  asked  forgiveness  when  he  might  have 
extorted  a  humiliating  obedience.  After  the  general  peace 
was  established  in  Europe  in  1559,  the  king  of  Spain  found 
leisure  to  attempt  a  more  complete  reduction  of  his  revolted 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  determined  to  employ  Alva 
as  the  instrument  of  his  vengeance  and  the  enforcer  of  his 
tyranny.  Never  did  a  despot  find  a  more  willing  or  a  more 
effective  tool.  A  bigoted  adherent  of  a  religion,  whose  max¬ 
ims  at  that  time  were  those  of  intolerance ;  a  stern  supporter 
of  arbitrary  power,  even  when  it  was  swayed  by  a  tyrant,  and 
aimed  at  invading  the  consciences  of  men  ;  capable  of  employ¬ 
ing  artifice  when  force  had  failed,  and  of  recurring  to  force 
upon  the  failure  of  artifice  ;  cruel,  vindictive,  and  remorseless, 
he  committed  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  oppression,  trampled 
under  foot  every  feeling  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  wrote 
his  name  in  characters  of  blood,  for  the  execration  of  future 
generations.  This  monster  of  crime  and  cruelty,  was  not  only 
the  engine  in  the  hands  of  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant,  but  was  his 
counsellor  and  adviser  in  the  measures  he  executed.  In  op¬ 
position  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  regent,  he  recommended 
the  adoption  of  plans  of  hostile  violence,  and  in  pursuance  of 
them,  entered  the  Netherlands  with  a  considerable  army,  to 
compel  future  submission,  and  to  punish  past  revolt.  He  en¬ 
tered  Brussels  in  August,  1567,  and  his  arrival  spread  conster¬ 
nation  and  dismay  over  all  the  provinces.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  with  many  thousand  of  less  celebrated  or  exalted 
characters,  left  the  country,  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for 
many  more  had  they  followed  their  example.  Count  Egmont 
and  count  Horn,  two  of  the  most  distinguished  patriots,  were 
immediately  imprisoned,  tried,  and  executed.  In  a  short  time 
the  duchess  of  Parma,  the  regent,  obtained  leave  to  quit  her 
government,  and  Alva  was  thus  left  at  liberty  to  act  without 
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responsibility  or  control,  and  to  fulfil  every  dictate  of  perse¬ 
cuting  violence  or  remorseless  oppression.  The  king  not  only  al¬ 
lotted  to  him  the  command  of  the  army,  but  the  presidency  of 
the  council  of  state,  of  justice,  and  of  finances.  Thus  his 
power  was  absolute  within  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  he  soon  made  it  be  felt  in  all  corners  of  his  juris¬ 
diction.  The  reformers  had  publicly  a  month  for  leaving  the 
country ;  but  the  blood  hounds  of  the  Inquisition  were  secretly 
set  upon  their  tracks,  and  ordered  to  seize  their  prey,  and  to 
execute  their  office  without  pity  or  remorse  by  the  encouraging 
voice  of  congenial  cruelty.  To  assist  the  court  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition,  he  appointed  a  council  of  twelve  persons,  and  placed 
himself  as  president  at  their  head.  This  body  he  called  the 
Council  of  Tumults  ;  but  those  who  knew  its  actions  and  cha¬ 
racter,  bestowed  upon  it  the  more  appropriate  appellation  of 
Council  of  Blood.  From  his  troops  and  his  councils  the 
people  fell  into  consternation,  and  20,000  of  them  were  in  a  short 
time  dispersed  over  France,  England,  and  Germany.  In  a 
few  months  nearly  2,000  persons  had  suffered  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner.  The  details  of  those  proceedings  by  which  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  persecution  were  detected  and  secured, 
the  atrocious  injustice  which  met  them  when  dragged  before  the 
tribunal  of  vengeance,  the  tortures  and  agonies  which  ingenious 
cruelty  invented  for  the  means  of  their  execution,  excite  in  our 
minds  a  shuddering  horror,  and  give  us  a  most  terrible  idea  of 
the  infernal  administrators  of  the  “  Holy  Office.”  Inquisitors 
with  soldiers  to  strengthen  their  hands,  prowled  like  wolves 
among  the  dwellings  of  the  protestants,  dragging  them  from 
their  beds  and  families  to  prisons  and  dungeons,  and  from 
thence  to  the  stake  or  scaffold.  To  have  once  frequented  a 
protestant  meeting,  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  guilt,  which  could 
not  be  atoned  for  by  subsequent  abjuration  of  error,  or  an  open 
assurance  of  catholic  belief.  The  punishment  for  this  offence 
was,  however,  only  hanging  or  drowning,  being  “  tender 
mercy,”  compared  with  those  sufferings  which  the  conscientious 
reformers  were  doomed  to  endure,  upon  the  firm  and  unshaken 
avowal  of  their  faith.  They  were  put  to  the  rack  to  make 
them  discover  their  associates,  and  then  dragged  to  the  place 
of  execution  by  horses,  and  committed  to  the  flames.  Their 
patience  under  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  might  show 
their  sincerity ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  truth  with  their  language.  Their  tongues  were  scorched 
with  a  red  hot  iron,  and  then  screwed  into  a  machine,  which, 
answered  the  double  purpose  of  inflicting  additional  torments, 
and  of  entirely  preventing  the  use  of  speech.  The  sufferings 
of  these  miserable  victims  of  persecuting  violence  were  so  great, 
and  their  punishments,  even  in  the  eyes  of  catholic  zeal  so 
undeserved,  that  the  members  of  the  bloody  council  itself 
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began  to  be  shocked  at  their  own  work,  and  several  of  them 
sought  their  dismission  from  office.  Out  of  the  twelve,  there 
seldom  assembled  more  than  three  or  four  at  a  time,  of  more 
hardened  hearts,  or  more  flaming  zeal.  The  citizens  of  An¬ 
twerp  ventured  to  petition  Alva  to  abate  the  rigour  of  perse¬ 
cution;  but  this  petition  was  received  with  scorn  by  the 
haughty  bigot.  Some  of  the  catholic  nobility  presented  remon¬ 
strances  to  the  king  against  the  cruelty  of  their  governor ;  but 
he  was  equally  cruel  and  bigoted.  Even  the  exhortations  of 
the  head  of  the  church  to  moderation  were  disregarded,  and 
the  Inquisition  continued  the  work  of  blood  with  persevering 
exertions  arid  insatiable  fury.  Such  savage  barbarities,  such 
an  organized  system  of  oppression,  were  too  revolting  for  hu¬ 
man  endurance  ;  and  the  people  were  driven  to  seek  relief  and 
liberty  in  open  rebellion  to  the  authority  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  respected.  They  found  a  leader  happily  in 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  both  able  and  willing  to  direct 
them  in  the  accomplishment  of  great  exploits.  He  had  been 
summoned  to  appear  before  Alva  when  he  entered  the  Nether¬ 
lands  ;  but  by  his  prudent  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  that 
perfidious  chief,  saved  himself  from  the  fate  of  some  of  his 
more  unsuspecting  and  less  sagacious  companions.  He  now 
prepared  to  oppose  him  in  the  field,  and  published  a  manifesto, 
in  which  he  declared  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his 
religious  sentiments,  and  called  upon  the  protestants  to  join 
him  in  the  overthrow  of  superstition  and  tyranny.  He  was, 
however,  unsuccessful  in  his  first  attempts,  and  was  obliged  to 
disband  his  army  ;  thus  leaving  the  field  of  persecution  open 
to  an  infuriated  monster,  whose  appetite  for  blood  was  whetted 
by  revenge,  and  who  now,  in  its  gratification,  had  no  check 
from  fear  or  remorse.  Emigration  was  the  only  resource  of 
the  wretched  objects  of  tyranny,  desertion  of  their  country  the 
only"  relief  from  its  oppressions.  Many  of  these  persecuted 
men  came  to  England,  where  they  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  re¬ 
ligious  worship,  and  the  benefits  of  political  protection,  while 
they  enriched  their  new  country  with  the  introduction  of  many 
species  of  manufacture  formerly  unknown  to  its  inhabitants. 
The  success  of  Alva  over  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  con¬ 
gratulation  of  the  pope  for  his  efforts  to  suppress  heresy,  in¬ 
spired  him  with  greater  arrogance,  and  even  led  him  to  those 
absurdities  of  wanton  despotism,  which  produced  the  subse¬ 
quent  difficulties  of  his  administration,  and  eventually  esta¬ 
blished  the  republic  of  Holland.  Heedless  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  who  had  hitherto  been  taxed  by  their  own  princes, 
he  determined  to  levy  contributions  by  his  own  authority,  and 
increase  the  impositions  to  such  an  extent,  as  not  only  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  present  exigencies,  but  lay  up  a  fund  for  future 
wants.  His  religious  persecution  affected  only  a  part  of  the 
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states.  This  arbitrary  proceeding  threatened  the  whole,  and 
united  them  all  in  opposition  to  his  authority.  The  states 
assembled  and  remonstrated.  The  prince  of  Orange  seeing 
the  general  discontent,  prepared  for  invasion  ;  and  those  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  persecution,  fitted  out  armed 
ships,  and  visited  the  coasts  of  their  country  as  enemies  and 
pirates.  They  made  prizes  of  all  the  Spanish  ships  they  met 
with  on  the  English  or  Flemish  coasts.  The  revolt  in  north 
Holland  became  general.  A  meeting  of  the  states,  held  at 
Dort,  determined  to  acknowledge  the  prince  of  Orange  as 
the  governor  and  commander  of  their  forces  by  sea  and  land. 
In  the  mean  time,  Frederic  of  Toledo,  the  son  of  Alva,’ and 
equally  cruel  with  the  father,  made  rapid  progress  in  reducing 
the  towns  of  the  revolted  provinces.  The  resistance  he  met 
with,  roused  him  to  the  commission  of  greater  atrocities  than 
can  be  found  in  modern  history,  and  these  again  plunged  him 
more  deeply  into  difficulties  and  embarrassments.  The  Spa¬ 
nish  troops  mutinied  from  the  feeling  of  hardships  they  had 
endured,  and  the  fleet  of  the  governor  was  defeated  by  the 
rebel  Zealanders.  Upon  this  Alva  solicited  leave  to  retire ; 
and  Philip  having  little  hope  of  reducing  the  rebels  under 
such  an  unpopular  chief,  granted  his  request.  He  left  the 
Netherlands  accordingly  in  1573,  with  the  execrations  of  a 
whole  people,  and  with  the  uncontradicted  boast,  that  besides 
the  lives  which  he  had  sacrificed  in  his  sieges,  sacks,  and 
battles,  he  had  immolated  18,000  heretics  at  the  stake  or  on 
the  scaffold.  It  would  be  revolting  to  our  feelings  to  draw  a 
representation  of  the  state  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  this  unrelenting  and  perfidious  tyrant,  or  to  describe 
farther  his  character.  After  his  return  to  Spain  he  enjoyed 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  master  for  some  time,  till  the 
irregularities  of  his  son,  and  his  attempt  to  protect  him  against 
the  consequences  of  them,  involved  him  in  disgrace  with  the 
court.  Upon  this  he  retired  to  his  estates,  where  he  lived  till 
Philip  again  commanded  the  assistance  of  his  sword  to  reduce 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  At  the  advanced  age  of  seventy  he 
accomplished  this  service,  and  did  not  long  survive  it.  He 
died  in  1582,  and  probably  left  as  dark  a  trace  on  the  page  of 
history  as  any  tyrant  who  has  ever  disgraced  human  nature, 
having,  except  his  master,  no  competitor  for  infamy  in  modern 
times. 

BERNARD  ALDANA,  a  Spaniard  who  was  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  Lippa,  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey, 
which  in  a  frantic  fit  he  set  on  fire  in  1552.  He  was  pardoned 
by  the  interference  of  Bohemia,  and  afterwards  behaved  with 
great  valour  at  Tripoli. 

NICHOLAS  BASTA,  by  nation  an  Epirote,  was  a  good 
officer  of  horse  in  the  Spanish  service  in  the  Netherlands, 
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where  the  duke  of  Alva  brought  him  in  the  year  1567.  He 
signalized  himself  in  the  defeat  of  La  Noue,  before  Engelniun- 
ster  in  1580.  The  duke  of  Parma  gave  him  a  very  honourable 
testimony,  four  year  after,  by  sending  him  to  the  assistance  of 
the  elector  of  Cologne.  His  father,  whose  name  was  Deme¬ 
trius,  had  borne  arms  forty  years  in  the  service  of  the  house  of 
wA.ustn^ 

ALFONSUS  DE  LA  CUEVA,  ambassador  from  Philip 
III.,  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  plotted  the  seizure  of  the  city. 
On  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  death  of  the  ac¬ 
complices,  the  author  of  the  horrible  scheme,  out  of  respect  to 
the  Spanish  king,  was  secretly  dismissed  by  the  senate,  to 
avoid  the  fury  of  the  populace.  Cueva  fled  to  Flanders  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  his  severe  government,  he  retired  to  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1 665.  He  was  a  man  of  astonishing  powers 
of  mind,  great  political  sagacity,  an  accurate  judge  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  prejudices  of  mankind,  composed  in  the  most  violent 
agitations,  and  such  a  master  of  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
passions,  that  his  conjectures  seem  almost  prophetical. 

LOUIS  DAVILA,  a  Spanish  general  born  at  Placentia, 
and  commanded  in  the  order  of  Alcantara,  and  was  general  of 
cavalry  under  Charles  V.,  at  the  siege  of  Mentz  in  1552.  The 
duke  of  Guise  having  the  command  of  that  place,  Davjla  sent 
to  ask  for  a  slave  who  had  run  off  with  a  valuable  horse;  which 
was  only  a  scheme  for  gaining  an  observation  of  the  town. 
The  duke  of  Guise  was  aware  of  the  trick,  however,  he  ran¬ 
somed  the  horse  with  his  own  money  and  sent  it  to  Davila ; 
and  as  the  slave  had  pursued  his  course,  he  sent  him  word  that 
he  was  already  a  considerable  way  in  France,  and  that  a  slave 
became  free  on  setting  his  foot  on  that  ground.  Davila  wrote 
Historical  Memoirs  of  the  War  carried  on  by  Charles  V.  in 
Germany ;  also  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Africa.  The  first 
work  appeared  in  1546. 

MANCO  CAPAC,  legislator  and  last  inca  of  the  Peru¬ 
vians,  was  the  twelfth  in  ascent  from  the  inca  who  reigned  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  of  Peru  in  1532,  which  inter¬ 
val  was  computed  by  the  natives  at  about  four  hundred  years. 
Their  tradition  was,  that  this  personage,  with  his  wife  and 
sister,  Mama  Ocollo,  otherwise  called  Caya  Mama,  both  of  a 
majestic  form,  and  clothed  in  decent  garments,  appeared  in  an 
island  of  the  lake  Titicaca,  and  declared  themselves  to  be  the 
children  of  the  sun,  sent  down  by  their  parent  to  civilize  and 
instruct  the  savage  people  who  then  inhabited  that  country. 
Manco  accordingly  instructed  the  men  in  agriculture  and 
other  useful  arts,  whilst  his  wife  taught  the  women  to  spin  and 
weave.  When  the  rude  natives  were  thus  rendered  capable 
of  providing  themselves  with  necessaries  and  fixed  to  a  spot, 
Manco  began  to  form  them  into  a  regular  society,  and  to  give 
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them  laws  and  policy.  If  what  is  supernatural  be  rejected, 
from  this  tradition,  it  will  appear  that  some  stranger  from  a 
civilized  land  arrived  in  Peru,  and  making  use  of  that  asso¬ 
ciation  of  religion  which  so  many  legislators  have  employed, 
obtained  an  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tives,  which  enabled  him  to  form  a  regular  government,  and 
place  himself  at  its  head.  He  was  regarded,  like  one  of  the 
demi-gods  of  Greece,  as  a  being  of  a  superior  nature,  and  his 
descent  from  the  sun  was  a  fundamental  article  in  the  creed 
of  the  Peruvians.  This  notion  of  a  sacred  race,  was  kept  up 
by  the  inviolable  practice  of  restricting  all  marriages  in  the 
families  of  the  incas  to  those  of  the  same  blood.  The  sons  of 
Manco  married  their  sisters,  as  he  himself  had  done,  and  no 
royal  lineage  was  ever  preserved  more  pure  and  unmixed. 
Absolute  power  in  the  monarch  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  this  sanctity  of  character,  and  the  government  took  the  form 
of  a  theocracy.  Its  civil  institutions  were  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  order  and  regularity,  its  religious  rites  were 
for  the  most  part  innocent  and  humane,  and  gentleness  and 
submission  distinguished  the  Peruvians  among  the  nations  of 
that  continent.  Manco  Capac,  after  a  long  and  prosperous 
reign,  is  said,  when  sensible  of  the  approach  of  death,  to  have 
assembled  his  numerous  family  and  principal  subjects  in  the 
city  of  Cuzco,  which  he  founded,  and  after  a  long  exhortation 
to  preserve  the  divine  laws  of  which  he  had  been  the  promul¬ 
gator,  and  to  live  in  peace  and  unity,  to  have  expired  in  their 
sight.  His  memory  was  held  in  the  utmost  veneration  by  his 
own  people ;  and  as  far  as  we  can  rely  upon  the  tradition  an¬ 
nexed  to  his  name,  he  seems  justly  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
benefactors  of  mankind. 

PHILIP  II.,  king  of  Spain,  son  of  Charles  V.  and  Isabella 
of  Portugal,  w'as  born  at  Valladolid  on  the  21st  of  May,  1527, 
and  became  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  by  his  father’s  abdica¬ 
tion  in  1 544.  He  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain  on  the  17th  of 
Jan.  1556.  Charles  had  made  a  truce  with  the  French,  but  his 
son  broke  it ;  and  having  formed  an  alliance  with  England, 
poured  into  Picardy  an  army  of 40,000  men.  The  French  were 
cut  to  pieces  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  on  the  10th  of  Aug. 
1557.  That  town  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the  day  on  which  the 
breach  was  mounted,  Philip  appeared  armed  cap-a-pie  to  ani¬ 
mate  his  soldiers.  It  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  he  ever 
wore  this  military  dress.  His  terror  was  so  great  during  the 
action,  that  he  made  two  vows ;  one,  that  he  should  never  again 
be  present  in  a  battle ;  and  the  other,  to  build  a  magnificent 
monastery  to  St.  Lawrence,  to  whom  he  attributed  the  success 
of  his  arms,  which  he  executed  at  Escurial,  about  seven  leagues 
from  Madrid.  The  taking  of  Chatelat,  Ham,  and  Noyou, 
were  the  only  advantages  derived  from  a  battle  which  might 
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have  proved  the  ruin  of  France.  The  duke  of  Guise  repaired 
the  disgrace  of  his  country  by  the  taking  of  Calais  and  Thion- 
ville.  While  he  was  animating  the  French,  Philip  gained  a 
battle  against  marshal  de  Thermes  near  Gravelines.  His  army 
was  commanded  by  count  Egmont,  whom  he  afterwards 
caused  to  be  beheaded.  He  made  no  better  use  of  the  victory 
of  Gravelines  than  he  had  done  of  that  of  St.  Quintin  ;  but  he 
reaped  advantage  from  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  the 
masterpiece  of  his  politics.  By  that  treaty,  concluded  the 
1.3th  of  April,  1559,  he  gained  possession  of  Thionville,  Marian- 
bourgh,  Montmeda,  Hesdin,  and  the  county  of  Charobois. 
This  war  so  terrible,  and  attended  with  so  much  cruelty,  was 
terminated,  like  many  others,  by  a  marriage.  The  monster 
took  for  his  third  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  who 
had  been  promised  to  his  own  son  prince  Charles ;  and  the 
young  prince  and  princess  were  deeply  in  love  with  each  other. 
After  these  glorious  achievements,  Philip  returned  in  triumph 
to  Spain  without  having  drawn  a  sword.  His  first  care,  upon 
his  arrival  at  Valladolid,  was  to  demand  of  the  grand  inqui¬ 
sitor  an  auto-da-fe.  This  was  immediately  granted  to  him  ; 
and  forty  wretches  were  strangled  and  burnt,  and  one  of  them 
was  burnt  alive.  Don  Carlos  de  Seza,  one  of  these  unfortu¬ 
nate  victims  ventured  to  draw  near  the  king,  and  said  to  him, 
“  How,  sir,  can  you  suffer  so  many  wretches  to  be  committed 
to  the  flames  ?  Can  you  be  witness  of  such  barbarity  without 
weeping  !”  To  this  Philip  coolly  replied,  “  If  my  own  son  were 
suspected  of  heresy,  I  would  myself  give  him  up  to  the  severity 
of  the  Inquisition.  If  an  executioner  were  wanting,  I  would 
supply  his  place  myself.”  On  other  occasions  he  conducted 
himself  agreeably  to  this  intolerant  spirit.  His  horrid  cruelty 
and  abuse  of  his  power,  had  the  effect,  to  weaken  that  power. 
The  Flemish,  no  longer  able  to  bear  so  hard  a  yoke,  revolted. 
The  revolution  began  with  the  large  provinces  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  ;  but.  the  maritime  provinces  only  obtained  their  liberty. 
In  1579,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  republic,  under  the 
title  of  the  United  Provinces.  Philip  sent  the  duke  of  Alva 
to  reduce  them ;  but  the  cruelty  of  that  general  only  served  to 
exasperate  the  insurgents.  Never  did  either  party  fight  with 
more  courage  or  more  fury.  Haerlem  having  surrendered  at 
discretion,  the  conquerors  caused  all  the  magistrates,  all  the 
pastors,  and  above  1500  citizens  to  be  hanged.  The  duke  of 
Alva,  being  at  length  recalled,  the  grand  commander  of  the 
resquesnes  was  sent  in  his  place,  and  after  his  death,  Don 
John  of  Austria;  but  neither  of  those  generals  could  restore 
tranquillity  in  the  Low  Countries.  To  this  son  of  Charles  V., 
succeeded  a  grandson  no  less  illustrious,  namely,  Alexander 
Farnese  duke  of  Parma,  the  greatest  man  of  his  time  ;  but  he 
could  neither  prevent  the  independence  of  the  United  Pro- 
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vinces,  nor  the  progress  of  that  republic.  Philip,  always  at 
his  ease  in  Spain,  instead  of  coming  to  reduce  the  rebels  in 
Flanders,  proscribed  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  set  25,000 
crowns  upon  his  head.  William,  superior  to  Philip,  disdained 
to  make  use  of  that  kind  of  vengeance,  and  trusted  to  his  sword 
for  his  preservation.  In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Spain  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  to  which  he  had  a  right  by 
his  mother  Isabella.  This  kingdom  was  subjected  to  him  by 
the  duke  of  Alva,  in  three  weeks,  in  1580.  Antony,  prior  of 
Crato,  being  proclaimed  king  by  the  populace  of  Lisbon,  had 
the  resolution  to  come  to  an  engagement ;  but  he  was  van¬ 
quished,  pursued,  and  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life.  A  cowardly 
assassin,  Balthazar  Gerard,  by  a  pistol  shot  killed  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  thereby  delivered  Philip  from  his  most  impla¬ 
cable  and  dangerous  enemy.  Philip  was  charged  with  this 
crime  without  reason,  though  when  the  news  was  communicated 
to  him,  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  exclaim,  “  If  this  blow  had 
been  given  two  years  ago,  the  catholic  religion  and  I  would 
have  gained  a  great  deal  by  it.”  This  murder  did  not  restore 
to  Philip  the  seven  united  provinces.  That  republic,  already 
powerful  by  sea,  assisted  England  against  him.  Philip  having 
resolved  to  distress  Elizabeth,  fitted  out  in  1588  a  fleet  of  150 
ships,  -which  were  partly  captured,  partly  burnt,  and  partly 
shipwrecked ;  and  of  which  very  few  returned.  This  enter¬ 
prise  cost  Spain  forty  millions  of  ducats,  twenty  thousand  men, 
and  one  hundred  ships.  While  Philip  attacked  England,  he 
was  encouraging  in  France  the  holy  league ;  the  object  of 
which  was  to  overturn  the  throne  and  divide  the  state.  The 
leaguers  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  protector  of  their  as¬ 
sociation  ;  which  he  eagerly  accepted,  from  a  persuasion  that 
their  exertions  would  soon  conduct  him,  or  one  of  his  family, 
to  the  throne  of  France.  But  Henry  IV.  embraced  the  catho¬ 
lic  religion,  and  made  his  rival  lose  France  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Philip,  at  length  exhausted  by  the  debaucheries  of  his 
youth  and  the  toils  of  his  government,  drew  near  his  last  hour. 
A  slow  fever,  the  most  painful  gout,  and  a  complication  of 
other  disorders,  could  not  disengage  him  from  business,  nor 
draw  from  him  the  least  complaint.  At  last,  exhausted  by  a 
complication  of  distempers,  and  being  eaten  up  of  lice,  he  ex¬ 
pired  the  13th  September,  1591,  aged  72,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
three  years  and  eight  months.  No  character  was  drawn  by 
different  historians  in  more  opposite  colours  than  that  of  Philip. 
From  the  facts  recorded  in  history,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  penetration,  vigilance,  and  a 
capacity  for  government.  He  entered  into  every  branch  of 
administration ;  watched  over  the  conduct  of  his  ministers  with 
unwearied  attention  ;  and  in  his  choice  both  of  them  and  of  his 
generals,  discovered  considerable  sagacity.  He  never  ap- 
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peared  to  be  either  elated  or  depressed.  His  temper  was  the 
most  imperious,  and  his  looks  and  demeanour  were  haughty 
and  severe ;  yet  among  his  Spanish  subjects  he  was  of  easy 
access ;  listened  patiently  to  their  complaints ;  and  when  his 
bigotry  did  not  interfere,  was  willing  to  redress  their  griev¬ 
ances.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  was  insincere  in  his 
zeal  for  his  religion.  But  as  his  religion  was  of  the  most  cor¬ 
rupt  kind,  it  served  only  to  increase  the  natural  depravity  of 
his  disposition,  and  prompt  him  to  commit  the  most  odious 
and  shocking  crimes.  Of  the  triumph  of  honour  and  humanity 
over  the  dictates  of  superstition,  there  occurs  not  a  single  in¬ 
stance  in  the  whole  reign  of  Philip ;  who  violated  the  most 
sacred  obligations  as  often  as  religion  afforded  him  a  pretence, 
and  exercised  for  many  years  the  most  unrelenting  cruelty, 
without  reluctance  or  remorse.  His  ambition  was  exorbitant; 
his  resentment,  was  implacable ;  his  arbitrary  temper,  which 
would  submit  to  no  controul,  concurred  with  his  bigoted  zeal 
for  the  catholic  religion,  and  carried  the  sanguinary  spirit 
which  that  religion  was  calculated  to  inspire,  to  a  greater 
height  in  Philip  than  it  ever  attained  in  any  other  prince  of  that 
or  of  any  other  age.  Though  of  a  small  size,  he  had  an  agree¬ 
able  person.  His  countenance  was  grave,  his  air  tranquil,  and 
one  could  not  discover  from  his  looks  either  joy  in  prosperity 
or  chagrin  in  adversity.  The  war  against  Holland,  France, 
and  England,  cost  Philip  564  millions  of  ducats ;  but  America 
furnished  him  with  more  than  the  half  of  that  sum.  His  re¬ 
verses,  after  the  junction  of  Portugal,  are  said  to  have  amounted' 
to  twenty-five  millions  of  ducats,  of  which  he  only  laid  out 
100,000  for  the  support  of  his  own  household.  Philip  was 
very  jealous  of  outward  respect;  he  was  unwilling  that  they 
should  speak  to  him  but  upon  their  knees.  Few  princes  have 
been  more  dreaded,  more  abhorred,  or  have  caused  more  blood 
to  flow,  than  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  He  had  successively,  if  not 
all  at  once,  war  to  maintain  against  Turkey,  France,  England, 
Holland,  and  almost  all  the  Protestants  of  the  empire,  without 
a  single  ally.  Notwithstanding  so  many  millions  employed 
against  the  enemies  of  Spain,  Philip  found  in  his  economy  and 
his  resources  wherewith  to  build  thirty  citadels,  sixty-four 
fortified  places,  without  including  the  Escurial.  His  debts 
amounted  to  140  millions  of  ducats,  of  which,  after  having  paid 
seven  millions  of  interest,  the  greatest  part  was  due  to  the 
Genoese.  He  had  sold  or  alienated  capital  stock  of  100 
millions  of  ducats  in  Italy.  He  affected  to  be  more  than  com¬ 
monly  devout ;  he  eat  often  at  the  refectory  with  the  monks ; 
he  never  entered  their  churches  without  kissing  all  the  relics  ; 
he  caused  his  bread  to  be  kneaded  with  the  water  of  a  foun¬ 
tain,  which  was  thought  to  possess  a  miraculous  virtue,  and  he 
boasted  of  never  having  danced.  One  great  event  of  his  do* 
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mestic  life,  is  the  death  of  Don  Carlos.  The  manner  of  this 
prince’s  death  is  not  certainly  known.  His  body,  which  lies  in 
the  monument  of  the  Escurial,  is  there  separated  from  his  head. 
The  particulars  of  his  time  are  as  little  known.  All  that  we 
know  of  the  matter  is,  that  in  1568,  his  father  having  disco¬ 
vered,  or  pretending  to  have  discovered,  that  he  had  some  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  Hollanders,  his  enemies,  arrested  him 
himself  in  his  own  room.  He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  pope 
Pius  V.  an  account  of  his  son’s  imprisonment ;  and  in  his  letter 
to  this  pontiff,  the  20th  of  January,  1568,  he  says,  “  that  from 
his  earliest  years,  the  strength  of  a  wicked  nature  has  stifled  in 
Don  Carlos  every  paternal  instruction.”  Philip  II.  caused  to 
be  printed  at  Anvers,  between  1569  and  1572,  in  8  vols.  fol. 
the  fine  Polyglot  Bible,  which  bears  his  name ;  and  he  sub¬ 
jected  the  islands  afterwards  called  the  Philippines.  He  mar¬ 
ried  successively,  1st.  Mary,  daughter  of  John  III.,  king  of 
Portugal;  2dly,  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  queen  of 
England ;  3dly,  Elizabeth  of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  II. ; 
4thly,  Anne,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  Don 
Carlos  was  the  son  of  his  first  wife. 

DON  CARLOS,  son  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  was  born  in 
1545  at  Valladolid,  and  his  mother  perished  at  his  birth.  He 
was  deformed  in  body  and  mind.  He  was  passionate,  sullen, 
and  obstinate,  apt  to  take  offence,  and  implacable  in  his  resent¬ 
ment.  He  was  of  so  fiery  and  uncontrollable  a  temper,  that 
his  governor,  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo,  who  sincerely  loved  him, 
once  expostulating  with  him  on  his  conduct  as  they  were  riding 
together  in  a  private  place,  the  prince  drew  his  sword  and  at¬ 
tempted  suddenly  to  kill  him,  and  the  governor  only  escaped 
by  setting  spurs  to  his  horse.  During  the  life  time  of  Mary  of 
England,  a  match  was  projected  between  Don  Carlos  and 
Elizabeth  of  France,  whom  Philip  himself,  on  becoming  a 
widower,  afterwards  married.  This  disappointment,  and  the 
sense  of  his  father’s  displeasure,  incurred  by  his  own  perverse 
behaviour,  seems  to  have  preyed  on  his  mind,  .and  brought 
him  into  a  state  of  unusual  irritability.  In  his  twenty-first  year 
he  was  discovered  to  have  engaged  in  intrigues  with  the  mal¬ 
contents  in  the  Low  Counfries,  and  to  have  had  a  design  of 
withdrawing  to  Flanders,  and  on  the  duke  of  Alva’s  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  command  of  that  country,  when  he  waited  on  Don 
Carlos  to  take  leave,  the  prince  broke  out  into  a  violent  rage, 
drew  his  dagger,  and  would  have  killed  the  duke  had  he  not 
held  him  forcibly  by  the  arms.  Don  Carlos  was  then  desirous 
of  marrying  his  cousin  Anne  of  Austria ;  and  as  his  father  did 
not  show  any  eagerness  to  conclude  the  match,  he  imagined 
that  it  was  intended  to  set  him  aside  in  the  succession.  The 
prince  thereupon  wrote  letters  to  many  of  the  nobility,  desiring 
their  assistance  in  a  certain  affair,  and  took  the  resolution  of 
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flying  into  Germany,  for  which  purpose  he  had  made  provision. 
Meantime  he  betrayed  such  tokens  of  fear  and  suspicion,  as 
almost  proved  a  disordered  mind.  He  kept  a  chest  of  fire 
arms  in  his  apartment  placed  loaded  pistols  under  his  pillow, 
and  closed  his  chamber  by  a  lock  of  peculiar  construction. 
His  designs  being  all  discovered  to  his  father,  the  king,  it  is  said, 
entered  his  apartment  at  midnight,  attended  by  some  of  the  chief 
officers  of  state,  and  guards.  Don  Carlos  was  surprised  in  his 
sleep,  disarmed,  and  made  prisoner,  and  all  his  papers  were 
seized.  He  died  about  half  a  year  after  his  apprehension,  in 
the  year  1568,  the  twenty -fourth  of  his  age,  having  first,  it  is 
said,  received  the  sacraments  of  the  church  and  his  father’s 
blessing  and  forgiveness. 

AMBROSE,  MARQUIS  SPINOLA,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  generals  of  his  time,  was  of  the  noble  house  of 
Spinola,  originally  from  Genoa,  and  was  born  in  1569.  His 
brother  Frederic,  who  was  general  of  the  galleys  placed  in  the 
Low  Countries,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  engaged  him  to  bring 
a  body  of  9000  Italian  and  Spanish  veterans,  into  Flanders. 
He  joined  the  commander-in-chief  Mendoza  with  his  troops, 
and  marched  with  him  against  the  famous  prince  Maurice.  He 
was  commissioned  to  raise  some  additional  regiments,  with 
which  he  intended  to  undertake  some  important  expedition  in 
concert  with  his  brother,  but  his  design  was  defeated  by  the 
death  of  Frederic  in  a  sea  fight  against  the  Dutch.  The  town 
of  Ostend  was  now  in  the  third  year  of  its  siege,  and  small  pro¬ 
gress  had  been  made  towards  its  reduction ;  for  which  reason 
the  archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  resolved  to 
commit  the  whole  management  of  it  to  Spinola.  The  new 
measures  which  he  put  in  practice  were  so  efficacious,  that  the 
place  surrendered  after  the  end  of  the  third  year’,  having,  it  is 
said,  cost  the  lives  of  100,000  men ;  and  Spinola  was  rewarded 
with  honours  of  every  kind.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  he  went  to  Madrid,  and  laid  before  the  king  and  court  a 
detail  of  the  disorders  prevailing  in  the  Spanish  army  for  want 
of  regular  pay ;  and  he  brought  back  full  power  to  remedy 
them,  with  the  commission  of  camp-marshal-general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  troops.  He  passed 
through  Paris  on  this  occasion,  where  he  was  interrogated  by 
Henry  IV.  as  to  the  plan  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  of  which 
he  gave  a  true  account.  The  king,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
his  intention  was  to  deceive,  wrote  to  prince  Maurice  the  direct 
contrary  of  what  Spinola  had  told  him ;  and  afterwards  finding 
his  mistake,  he  said  “  Others  deceive  by  telling  falsehoods,  but 
this  man  by  telling  the  truth.”  In  the  next  year  Spinola  put 
into  execution  his  vigorous  design  of  carrying  the  war  into  the 
enemy’s  country,  and  crossing  the  Rhine,  he  penetrated  into 
Overyssel,  where  he  took  several  places,  in  which  he  established' 
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garrisons.  His  progress  was  at  length  stopped  by  prince 
Maurice;  and  these  two  great  commanders  exhausted  the 
whole  art  of  war  during  that  and  the  next  campaign  in  keeping 
each  other  in  check. 

Both  parties  becoming  wearied  with  the  war,  a  congress  was 
appointed  in  1608,  to  treat  of  peace  at  the  Hague,  and  Spinola 
was  at  the  head  of  the  deputies  on  the  part  of  the  archduke. 
In  all  the  towns  through  which  they  passed,  the  people  flocked 
to  gain  a  sight  of  so  celebrated  a  commander,  and  they  were 
met  at  Dordrecht  by  prince  Maurice,  who  treated  his  antago¬ 
nist  with  the  greatest  respect.  The  difficulties  in  the  nego- 
ciation  were  so  great,  that  a  truce  only  could  be  concluded 
upon.  The  war  was  renewed  in  1621,  on  account  of  a  disputed 
succession  to  the  countries  of  Cleves  and  Juliers,  and  Spinola 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  penetrated  into  the  latter 
country,  and  reduced  its  capital.  Maurice,  who  was  again  his 
opponent,  could  not  prevent  the  fall  of  Cleves,  or  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  strong  town  of  Breda,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  in  the  Netherlands.  Whilst  this  siege  was  going  on, 
Maurice  died,  and  Spinola  himself  was  brought  into  a  dange¬ 
rous  state  of  health  from  the  effects  of  that  unwholesome  cli¬ 
mate.  The  siege  was,  however,  pressed  with  great  vigour, 
and  the  town  was  defended  with  equal  resolution.  At  length, 
it  becoming  evident  that  the  garrison  could  not  hold  out  much 
longer,  the  Spanish  officers  proposed  to  wait  till  they  should 
be  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion  ;  but  Spinola,  in  gene¬ 
rous  admiration  of  their  valour  and  perseverance,  resolved  to 
offer  them  the  most  honourable  terms  of  capitulation.  These 
were  accepted,  and  the  garrison,  diminished  to  one  third  by  a 
ten  months’  siege,  marched  out.  Spinola  drew  up  his  army  to 
salute  them,  and  as  they  passed,  paid  particular  compliments 
to  the  governor  and  principal  officers.  He  distributed  money 
among  the  soldiers,  provided  with  the  greatest  attention  for 
the  cure  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  conveyed  the  rest  in  the 
most  commodious  manner  to  the  next  fortress.  Having  thus 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  true  hero,  he  resigned  his  command  as 
having  no  longer  an  equal  foe  in  the  field  to  contend  with. 
In  1627,  passing  through  Antwerp  to  Madrid,  he  took  Rochelle 
in  his  way  in  order  to  witness  the  memorable  siege  of  that  place. 
Richelieu  consulted  him  on  the  best  means  to  bring  it  to  a 
conclusion.  “  Shut  the  port,”  said  he,  “  and  open  the  hand;” 
meaning  by  the  latter,  that  the  besiegers  should  be  liberally 
rewarded.  The  court  of  Spain  recalled  Spinola  from  the  Low 
Countries,  in  1629,  and  sent  him  to  Italy,  where,  in  1630,  he 
took  Casal.  The  citadel,  however,  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  in  consequence  of  the  impediments  to  his  opera¬ 
tions,  caused  by  orders  from  Madrid.  The  chagrin  from  this 
circumstance,  co-operating  with  disease,  put  an  end  to  his  life 
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in  the  same  year,  at  a  time  when  he  stood  at  the  very  summit 
of  military  reputation.  Prince  Maurice  had  given  a  high  tes¬ 
timony  to  his  character,  when  being  asked,  Who  was  the  first 
captain  of  the  age  ?  he  replied,  “  Spinola  is  the  second.” 

DIEGO  DE  ROM  ULO  CINCINATO ;  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  Don  Fernando  Enriquez  de  Riberna,  third  duke 
of  Alcala,  and  went  with  him  to  Rome,  upon,  his  being  ap- 


S;ed  ambassador  for  the  purpose  of  doing  homage  from 
p  IV.  to  pope  Urban  VIII.  He  painted  the  portrait  of 
his  holiness  three  several  times,  with  such  success  that,  besides 
many  handsome  presents  heaped  upon  him,  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  the  hand  of  cardinal  Trexo  Par- 
riagua,  a  Spaniard.  This  happened  in  the  year  1625,  and  in 
the  year  following  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
San  Lorenzo  at  Rome.  He  left  a  brother  named  Francesco, 
upon  whom,  at  the  request  of  Philip  IV.,  the  pope  conferred 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  after  the  death  of  his  brother. 
Francesco  died  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1636. 

PHILIP  III.,  king  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  II.,  and  Anne  of 
Austria,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1578.  He  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  Spanish  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  was  a 
young  prince  possessed  of  many  virtues,  but  his  talents  were  too 
inefficient  for  government.  It  was  natural  that  such  a  reign 
should  be  that  of  favourites  ;  and  from  his  accession  the  whole 
power  of  the  crown  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of 
Lerma.  The  king’s  nuptials  with  Margaret  of  Austria  took 
place  immediately.  The  public  events  were  chiefly  of  a  pacific 
nature.  Soon  after  James  I.  had  ascended  the  throne  of 
England,  overtures  of  accommodation  were  made  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  which  terminated  in  a  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms 
in  1604.  The  war  with  the  states  of  Holland  continued,  and 
the  Spanish  arms  obtained  some  success  under  the  famous  ge¬ 
neral  Spinola ;  but  such  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  revenue, 
and  so  little  hope  remained  of  a  final  recovery  of  these  pro¬ 
vinces,  that  a  truce  for  twelve  years  negociated  with  the  united 
provinces  as  an  independent  government,  was  concluded  in 
1609.  In  the  same  year  a  measure  was  adopted  which  has 
generally  been  considered  as  inflicting  a  deep  wound  on  the 
population,  wealth,  and  industry  of  Spain.  This  was  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  Moriscoes,  of  whom  a  great  number  was 
still  remaining  in  the  southern  provinces,  which  they  rendered 
rich  and  fertile.  The  chief  reason  given  for  this  act  was  that 
they  were  not  only  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Christian  faith, 
but  that  they  traitorously  corresponded  with  the  Mooi’s  of 
Barbary,  and  other  foes  of  the  state.  It  was  probable,  indeed, 
that  a  people  always  oppressed  and  suspected  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  should  not  be  well  affected  to  it ;  but  the  barons,  who 
were  their  landlords,  and  regarded  them  as  very  profitable 
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tenants,  denied  the  truth  of  this  charge.  The  influence  of  the 
clergy,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  Moriscoes,  to  the  number 
of  400,000,  were  driven  from  all  the  Spanish  provinces,  upon  a 
very  short  warning,  and  with  circumstances  of  great  injustice. 
An  edict  conferring  honours  and  exemptions  upon  all  who 
should  engage  in  agriculture  was  intended  to  remedy  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  of  this  measure ;  but  skill  and  industry  are  not  to  be 
created  at  the  pleasure  of  a  minister ;  and  Spain  to  this  day 
feels  the  loss  of  her  ablest  cultivators.  A  double  marriage 
between  Philip’s  eldest  son,  the  prince  of  Asturias,  and  Isa¬ 
bella,  sister  to  Lewis  XIII.,  king  of  France,  and  between  this 
monarch  and  the  infanta  of  Spain,  concluded  in  1614,  was  one 
of  the  political  events  of  this  reign.  The  duke  of  Lerma,  after 
having  held  his  authority  for  a  number  of  years,  could  not 
withstand  the  public  odium  excited  by  his  administration,  and 
was  disgraced  ;  and  the  indolent  but  well-meaning  king,  whose 
eyes  were  opened  to  many  abuses  that  prevailed,  felt  a  remorse 
which  aggravated  a  morbid  melancholy  under  which  lie  la¬ 
boured.  He  died  in  1621,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-three  years.  It  is  said  that  his  death  was  im¬ 
mediately  occasioned  by  a  circumstance  of  court  etiquette  ;  a 
braisier,  placed  so  near  as  to  incommode  him,  could  not  be 
removed  for  want  of  the  presence  of  the  proper  officer,  till  he 
had  received  a  serious  injury  from  its  heat. 

HOLLAND. 

GEORGE  RATALLER,  in  Latin  Ratallenis,  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Friesland,  was  born  at 
Leewarden  about  the  year  1518.  He  studied  first  at  Utrecht 
under  George  Macrepedius,  afterwards  at  Louvain,  and  in  the 
universities  of  France  and  Italy.  On  his  return  to  the  Low 
Countries  he  was  made  one  of  the  council  of  the  province  of 
Artois,  and  afterwards  of  the  great  council  at  Mechlin,  and 
master  of  the  requests.  The  duchess  of  Parma  sent  him  to 
Denmark  upon  a  negociation,  and  having  discharged  that  office 
well  he  was  made  a  president  of  the  council  of  Utrecht.  He 
died  suddenly  in  an  assembly  of  that  council  on  the  first  of 
October,  1580,  if  we  believe  Sweertius,  or  on  the  sixth  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1581,  if  we  credit  Valerias  Andreas.  He  was  a  man  of 
merit,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  virtue,  knowledge, 
and  politeness.  He  was  a  good  Latin  poet,  as  appears  by  his 
works,  and  particularly  by  his  version  of  Sophocles. 

AUGER  GHISLEN  BUSBEC  BOESBEC,  in  Latin, 
Augerius  Gislenius  Busbequius,  a  celebrated  ambassador  and 
traveller,  born  at  Comines,  in  Flanders,  in  1522,  was  the  ille¬ 
gitimate  son  of  Ghislen,  lord  of  Boesbec,  a  village  on  the  Lys. 
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He  was  educated  with  great  care,  and  obtained  his  legitima¬ 
tion  by  a  rescript  from  the  emperor  Charles  V.  He  studied 
at  some  of  the  most  celebrated  universities  in  Europe  with 
great  improvement.  He  was  in  England  at  the  marriage  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  having  accompanied  the  ambassador  sent  by 
Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans,  on  that  occasion.  This 
prince,  when  emperor,  appointed  Busbec  ambassador  to  sultan 
Solyman  II.  He  followed  Solyman  from  Constantinople  to 
Amasia,  and  having  concluded  a  truce  with  him,  returned  to 
Vienna  for  fresh  orders.  With  these  he  went  hack  to  the 
Turkish  court,  where  he  resided  seven  years ;  and  he  employed 
this  period  in  obtaining  the  most  exact  information  respecting 
the  state  of  that  country,  its  political  and  natural  history,  and 
every  thing  which  might  be  useful  both  to  his  court,  and  to 
science  and  letters.  He  collected  inscriptions,  purchased  ma¬ 
nuscripts,  sought  for  curious  plants  and  animals,  and  caused 
drawings  of  them  to  be  made.  On  his  return  he  published  a 
narration  of  his  two  journeys,  and  the  results  of  his  observa¬ 
tions,  agreeably  written  in  Latin,  and  replete  with  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  Maximilian  II. ’s  sons,  and  in  1570  he  conducted 
into  France  that  emperor’s  daughter,  espoused  to  king  Charles 
IX.,  and  remained  there  as  his  resident.  He  continued  in 
that  country  after  the  death  of  Charles  as  minister  for  the 
queen  dowager ;  and  he  exercised  the  same  office  for  the  em¬ 
peror  Rodolph  till  the  year  1592.  He  then  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  go  to  the  Low  Countries,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  impending  disturbances  in  France,  as  of  taking- 
care  of  his  private  concerns.  On  his  journey  through  Nor¬ 
mandy  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  soldiers  of  the  gan-ison  of 
Rouen,  who  robbed  and  ill-treated  him.  Though  they  did 
not  detain  him,  and  restored  most  of  his  effects,  the  agitation 
he  underwent  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  at  the 
house  of  a  lady  near  Rouen,  in  October,  1592,  in  his  seven¬ 
tieth  year.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  spoke  seven 
languages  with  ease.  It  was  he  who  brought  to  Europe  the 
first  copy  of  the  famous  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  which  he 
caused  to  be  transcribed  on  passing  through  Ancyra.  Besides 
his  “  Travels  in  the  East,”  he  wrote  “  Letters  from  France  to 
the  emperor  Rodolph,”  which  are  much  valued  for  the  inte¬ 
resting  and  natural  picture  they  give  of  the  French  court  at 
that  period.  An  edition  of  all  his  works  was  published  by 
Elzevir,  at  Leyden,  in  1633,  and  Amsterdam,  in  1660,  in  24to. 

LAMORAL,  count  of  Egmont,  one  of  the  principal  lords 
of  the  Low  Countries,  was  born  in  1522,  of  one  of  the  first 
houses  in  Flanders.  He  accompanied  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
into  Africa,  in  1544.  He  was  appointed  general  of  horse  by 
Philip  II.,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quin- 
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tin,  in  1557,  and  that  of  Gravelines,  in  1558.  In  1559  he 
concluded  the  third  marriage  of  Philip,  with  Isabel,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  II.,  of  France.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  manifested  an  attachment  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country,  and  was  therefore  soon 
regarded  as  an  enemy  by  the  ministers  of  a  tyrant.  The  duke 
of  Alva  was  sent  by  Philip  II.  into  the  Low  Countries  to  sup¬ 
press  a  rebellion  that  had  broken  out,  when  he  procured  the 
condemnation  of  Egmont,  who  was  accordingly  beheaded  at 
Brussels,  June  5,  1568.  At  the  same  time  was  executed  Phi¬ 
lip  de  Montmorency,  comte  de  Horn.  The  count  Egmont 
was  thqn  in  his  46th  year ;  and  submitted  to  death  with  resig¬ 
nation.  The  ambassador  of  France  wrote  to  his  court,  that 
“  he  had  seen  that  head  fall,  which  had  twice  made  France  to 
tremble.”  The  very  day  that  Egmont  was  beheaded,  his 
wife,  Sabina  of  Bavaria,  came  to  Brussels,  to  console  the 
countess  of  Aremberg  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  Egmont 
had  addressed  a  letter  to  Philip  II.,  assuring  him,  “  that  he 
had  never  attempted  any  thing  against  the  catholic  religion, 
nor  contrary  to  the  duty  of  a  good  subject but  this  justifica¬ 
tion  was  not  sufficient.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  intimidate 
the  people  by  taking  the  life  of  some  conspicuous  individual ; 
and  Philip  II.  observed,  on  occasion  of  the  deaths  of  the  counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  that  he  struck  off  their  heads,  because 
“  the  heads  of  salmons  were  of  greater  account  than  many 
thousands  of  frogs.” 

WILLIAM  OF  NASSAU,  prince  of  Orange,  founder  of 
the  republic  of  Holland,  born  in  Germany,  in  1533,  was  the 
son  of  William,  surnamed  the  Old,  and  of  Juliana  of  Stolberg. 
His  parents  were  protestants,  but  having  entered  at  an  early 
age  into  the  service  of  Mary,  queen  of  Hungary,  and  after¬ 
wards  into  that  of  Charles  V.,  he  conformed  to  the  Roman 
catholic  religion,  and  rose  to  high  favour  at  the  imperial 
court.  He  was  trained  to  high  employments,  military  and 
civil,  and  having  ample  possessions  in  the  Low  Countries,  he 
arrived,  under  the  Spanish  government,  at  the  dignity  of  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht. 
He  stood  in  this  conspicuous  situation  when  a  flame  was  kin¬ 
dled  in  the  Netherlands,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
the  inquisition  through  the  bigotry  of  Philip  II.,  and  the  arbi¬ 
trary  conduct  of  his  minister,  cardinal  Granville.  The  prince 
of  Orange,  with  the  counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  opposed  the 
severities  practised  against  the  people  on  a  religious  account, 
and  urged  at  the  court  of  Spain  the  return  of  Granville,  which 
at  length  took  place  in  1564.  These  nobles  then  resumed 
their  seats  at  the  council  board,  which  they  had  quitted,  and 
assisted  in  the  administration  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  governess 
of  the  Low  Countries,  using  their  influence  to  restore  tranquil- 
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lity.  Still  adhering  to  the  catholic  religion,  the  prince  of 
Orange  repressed  the  tumultuous  proceedings  of  the  image- 
breakers,  and  hoped  by  means  of  firmness  and  conciliation 
united  to  prevent  extremities ;  but  the  council  of  Philip  took 
a  resolution  to  quell  all  resistance  by  direct  force,  and  the 
duke  of  Alva  was  fixed  upon  as  the  fittest  person  to  execute 
these  sanguinary  measures.  The  prince,  knowing  that  his 
moderation  rendered  him  suspected,  and  that  no  effectual  op¬ 
position  could  be  made  to  the  plan  of  violence  now  adopted, 
laid  down  his  employments,  and  retired,  in  1567,  with  his  fa¬ 
mily,  to  his  brother,  at  Nassau,  having  first  publicly  declared 
that  he  intended  to  remain  quiet,  unless  he  was  treated  as  an 
enemy. 

Alva,  soon  after  his  arrival,  arrested  the  counts  Egmont  and 
Horn,  who  were  afterwards  condemned  and  executed.  The 
prince  of  Orange  was  summoned  to  appear,  and  answer  to  the 
charges  of  sedition  and  treason  which  were  preferred  against 
him,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  undergone  the  same  fate, 
had  he  complied.  On  his  non-appearance,  he  suffered  the 
confiscation  of  his  estates,  and  his  eldest  son,  who  was  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Louvain,  was  carried  into  Spain.  William  at 
this  time  declared  himself  a  protestant,  published  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  his  conduct,  and  began  to  assemble  troops.  He  ap¬ 
plied  to  several  German  princes  for  assistance,  and  at  length 
levied  an  army,  with  which  he  intended  to  penetrate  into  Bra¬ 
bant  ;  but  the  military  skill  of  Alva,  with  an  inferior  force, 
defeated  his  attempts,  and  he  disbanded  his  troops,  and  re¬ 
turned  into  Germany.  Still  intent  upon  relieving  his  country, 
now  suffering  every  outrage  from  a  cruel  and  vindictive  tyrant, 
he  applied,  in  1571,  to  several  of  the  protestant  powers  for 
assistance,  and  found  none  of  them  willing  to  encounter  the 
power  of  Spain.  He  received,  however,  some  supplies  of 
money  from  the  French  court,  and  fitted  out  a  kind  of  roving 
squadron  of  vessels,  which,  in  1672,  captured  the  important 
post  of  the  Brill.  This  success  revived  the  spirit  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  and  several  other  places  in  Freeland  and  Holland 
declared  for  the  Orange  party.  At  length,  the  revolt  extended 
so  far,  that  a  convention  at  Dordrecht,  of  nobles  and  deputies 
from  the  principal  towns  in  Holland,  formed  themselves  into 
an  independent  state,  and  nominated  Wdlliam  their  general. 
He  had,  in  the  mean  time,  passed  the  Meuse  with  an  army, 
and  taken  several  towns  in  Brabant,  but  the  massacre  of  the 
protestants  in  France  convinced  him  that  he  could  expect  no¬ 
thing  but  treachery  from  that  court ;  he  dismissed  his  troops, 
and  went  to  Holland.  Alva,  now  recovering  the  superiority, 
exercised  his  usual  severities  in  the  re-taken  towns,  and  the 
people  of  Holland  and  Freeland  alone  remained  in  arms  against 
the  government  of  Spain.  The  presence  of  William  gave  order 
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and  stability  to  the  new  republic.  Forces  by  sea  and  land 
were  levied,  a  regular  revenue  was  raised,  the  Roman  catholic 
religion  was  abolished,  and  a  protestant  church,  upon  the  Ge¬ 
nevan  plan,  was  established.  The  Spanish  arms  were  occu¬ 
pied  for  several  months  in  besieging  Haarlem,  during  which 
time  the  new  states  were  acquiring  strength  and  consistence ; 
and  at  the  close  of  1573,  Alva  was  called  from  the  government 
of  a  country,  in  which  his  cruelties  had  produced  an  effect  op¬ 
posite  to  the  expectation  of  the  court  which  had  employed 
him.  The  cause  of  independence  was  still,  however,  in  a  very 
precarious  condition.  Under  Requesens,  who  succeeded  Alva, 
the  count  Lewis  of  Nassau,  brother  of  William,  an  able  and 
active  commander,  was  killed  in  battle,  with  the  loss  of  half 
his  army.  The  siege  of  Leyden  was  next  undertaken  by  the 
Spanish  army,  which  town  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  extre¬ 
mity,  when  it  was  unexpectedly  delivered.  In  1574,  the  states 
of  Holland  and  Zealand  conferred  on  William  the  sovereign 
authority,  during  the  war,  and  afterwards  formed  a  treaty  of 
union  and  alliance  with  each  other.  A  congress  was  held  at 
Breda,  for  restoring  peace  to  the  Low  Countries,  but  nothing 
was  effected  ;  and  though  the  failure  was  by  some  charged  to 
the  ambition  of  William,  it  appears  that  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  court  of  Spain,  were  such  as  could  not  possibly  be  accepted. 
The  aspect  of  public  affairs  was  so  discouraging  in  1576,  that 
a  design  was  entertained  of  conferring  the  sovereignty  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  Zealand  upon  some  foreign  prince,  who  would  pro¬ 
tect  them,  and  an  offer  to  this  purpose  was  made  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  which  she  did  not  accept.  Meantime,  the  death  of 
Requesens  confused  the  Spaniards,  and  the  pillage  and  spoli¬ 
ation  to  which  the  towns  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  were  ex¬ 
posed,  enabled  William  at  length  to  effect  a  general  union  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  for  mutual  defence.  This 
was  effected  by  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  the  leading  articles 
of  which  were,  the  expulsion  of  all  foreign  troops,  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  form  of  government,  the  renewal  of  com¬ 
merce  and  amity  between  the  different  provinces,  and  the  refe¬ 
rence  of  affairs  of  religion  to  the  states  of  each  province.  To 
this  treaty,  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  succeeded  Requesens, 
was  constrained  to  give  an  apparent  assent ;  but  the  Spanish 
court  was  only  temporizing,  and  watching  for  an  opportunity 
for  recovering  its  former  authority.  William  was  now  justly 
regarded  as  the  true  patron  of  public  liberty  ;  and  in  a  pro¬ 
gress  through  the  towns  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  in 
1577,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  affection  and  re¬ 
spect.  “  Father  William  is  come,”  was  the  familiar  phrase 
by  which  the  simple  Frieslanders  expressed  their  satisfaction 
at  the  arrival  of  their  great  benefactor.  He  was  at  this  time 
chosen  ruevaard  of  Brabant,  an  office  equivalent  to  stadt- 
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holder,  which,  however,  he  exercised  in  subordination  to  the 
archduke  Matthias,  who,  with  the  concurrence  of  William,  as 
well  as  of  his  rival  in  influence,  the  duke  of  Arschol,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor-general  of  the  Netherlands,  in  opposition  to 
Don  John,  who  was  now  at  war  with  the  states. 

Don  John  died  in  1578,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  great 
commander,  the  duke  of  Parma.  At  the  beginning  of  1579, 
the  union  of  Utrecht  was  signed,  the  basis  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  ;  all  of  which,  by  their  deputies, 
concurred  in  framing  it.  The  Walloons  formed  a  treaty  with 
the  duke  of  Parma,  and  the  separation  between  the  catholic 
and  protestant  Netherlands  began  to  take  place.  The  latter 
were  reduced  to  such  difficulties,  that  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  France,  by  nominating,  in  1580,  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  their 
sovereign,  at  the  same  time  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  Phi¬ 
lip.  The  administration  of  Holland  and  Zealand  was,  how¬ 
ever,  left  as  before  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Philip,  who  im¬ 
puted  this  measure  entirely  to  William,  now  published  an  edict 
of  proscription  against  him,  and  set  a  price  upon  his  head. 
William,  in  a  detailed  “  Apology,”  recriminated,  with  equal 
bitterness,  and  presented  his  writing  to  the  states,  who  gave 
their  testimony  m  refutation  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  solicited  the  continuance  of  his  services,  and  offered  a 
guard  for  his  person.  The  base  proscription  was  not  without 
its  effect;  for  in  1582,  one  Jaurequi  fired  a  pistol  at  the  prince 
as  he  was  rising  from  table  at  a  public  dinner,  the  ball  of  which 
passed  from  behind  his  right  ear  beneath  his  left  jaw.  He 
recovered  from  his  wound,  and  the  dukedom  of  Brabant  was 
offered  him  in  1683,  which  he  declined,  alleging  that  he  was 
not  possessed  of  strength  sufficient  to  protect  it,  and  that  he 
would  not  give  the  king  of  Spain  occasion  to  say  that  he  sought 
to  aggrandize  himself  at  his  expense.  The  duke  of  Anjou 
soon  after  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  Netherlands  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  seize  upon  Antwerp,  and  other  places  in  Flanders ; 
but  through  the  mediation  of  William,  his  justification  was 
accepted  by  the  states,  that  they  might  not  lose  the  support  of 
France ;  but  whilst  new  conditions  were  negociating  with  the 
duke,  he  died,  from  the  consequence  of  his  debaucheries. 

The  infamous  designs  against  William’s  life,  which  were 
never  intermitted  from  the  time  of  his  proscription,  at  length 
were  too  successful.  One  Balthasar  Gerard,  a  native  of  Franche 
Compte,  whose  fanaticism  was  urged  on  by  a  cordelier  and  a 
jesuit,  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  prince,  on  account  of 
some  pretended  business  ;  and  being  ordered  to  wait  upon  him 
for  the  signature  of  a  passport,  he  drew  out  a  pistol,  loaded 
with  three  balls,  and  shot  him  in  the  body.  The  prince  fell, 
and  ejaculating  “  My  God,  have  mercy  upon  me  and  thy  poor 
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people,”  instantly  expired,  on  July  10,  1584.  He  was  interred 
at  Delft,  with  almost  regal  honours,  amidst  the  lamentations  of 
the  whole  people,  who  regarded  him  as  their  sole  support  and 
protector.  William  was  nearly  fifty-two  years  old  at  his  death. 
He  had  been  four  times  married;  1st,  to  Anne  of  Egmond; 
2nd,  to  Anne  of  Saxony  ;  3rd,  to  Charlotte  of  Bourbon;  4th, 
to  Louisa  of  Coligni,  and  he  had  issue  by  all.  His  eldest  son 
Philip  being  detained  in  Spain,  and  brought  up  in  religion  and 
politics  as  a  Spaniard,  his  second  son,  Maurice,  succeeded  to 
his  authority  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  proved  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  of  his  age.  William,  educated  in  a  court, 
early  initiated  in  public  affairs,  and,  during  the  rest  of  his  fife, 
involved  in  the  greatest  political  difficulties  and  intricacies, 
contracted  the  cautious  and  reserved  habits  of  a  statesman, 
and  incurred  the  charges  of  dissimulation  and  close  ambition. 
Yet  his  objects  seem  always  to  have  been  pure  and  patriotic  ; 
and  no  one  could  more  faithfully  and  zealously  serve  the  great 
cause  which  he  adopted,  that  of  the  liberation  of  his  country. 
If  his  memory  was  reviled  by  the  advocates  of  despotism,  it 
received  the  highest  honours  from  a  people  who  gratefully 
acknowledged  him  as  the  principal  author  of  their  freedom  and 
independence. 

JOHN  D’OLDEN  BARNEVELDT,  the  celebrated 
statesman,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  civil  liberty  of  Hol¬ 
land,  was  born  about  1550.  He  had  a  noble,  bold  air,  and  ex¬ 
pressive  eye,  and  was  an  able  speaker.  He  possessed  a  genius 
equally  suited  to  commerce,  finance,  and  negociation  ;  the  art 
of  pushing  any  favourite  point  without  seeming  importunate, 
and  withdrawing  without  appearing  indolent,  the  singular  ta¬ 
lent  of  penetrating  the  secrets  of  others,  whilst  he  concealed 
his  own.  His  merit  raised  him  to  the  first  dignities  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  where  he  showed  himself  an  enemy  to  injustice, 
bribery,  parties,  and  novelties,  even  though  they  might  appear 
useful.  He  undertook  to  restore  the  credit  of  his  country, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed.  He  was  the  chief  au¬ 
thor  of  the  truce  in  1599,  which  was  concluded  for  twelve 
years,  between  the  archduke  and  the  states.  He  had  by  his 
assiduity  prevented  the  latter  from  taking  part  in  the  troubles 
of  Bohemia,  of  which  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  was  willing 
to  avail  himself,  to  advance  his  fortune.  Barneveldt,  who 
perceived  the  design  of  this  ambitious  prince,  judged  it  was 
his  duty  to  oppose  him ;  and  Maurice  never  pardoned  his  zeal 
for  the  liberty  of  his  republic,  but  having  got  partizans  to  ac¬ 
cuse  him  of  a  design  to  deliver  his  country  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spanish  monarch,  on  this  absurd  charge  he  was  tried  by 
twenty-six  commisaries,  deputed  from  the  seven  provinces, 
condemned  to  lose  his  life,  and  his  fortune  confiscated.  He 
heard  the  sentence  with  great  composure.  “  I  have  served 
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the  state,”  said  he,  “  thirty  years,  as  pensioner  of  Holland, 
and  the  city  of  Rotterdam  as  pensioner  ten  years  before.  My 
labours  and  fidelity  deserved  another  reward.  If  you  will  have 
my  blood,  it  should  seem  that  you  might  sparb  my  fortune, 
and  not  ruin,  on  my  account,  my  wife  and  children.”  When 
the  clergyman,  Waldaeus,  came  to  him  in  prison,  he  found 
him  writing  a  farewell  letter  to  his  wife.  Barneveldt  finished 
it  in  his  presence,  and  then  conferred  with  him  concerning  the 
approaching  event.  He  sent  by  the  minister  a  message  to 
pi’ince  Maurice,  asking  his  forgiveness  if  he  had  given  him  oc¬ 
casion  of  personal  offence,  and  requesting  his  favour  towards 
his  children  ;  but  asking  nothing  for  himself.  Maurice  seemed 
to  expect  a  request  for  mercy,  but  the  soul  of  Barneveldt  was 
superior  to  mean  submission.  On  the  morning  of  his  execu¬ 
tion,  he  advanced,  leaning  on  his  staff,  to  the  scaffold,  with  a 
serene  countenance  ;  but  arriving  there,  somewhat  disturbed, 
he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  cried,  “  O  God,  what  is 
man !”  Kneeling  down,  he  joined  in  prayer  with  the  minis¬ 
ters  ;  rose  with  tranquillity,  declared  his  innocence  to  the 
spectators,  and  desired  the  executioner  to  despatch.  His  head 
was  struck  off  at  a  blow,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  on  May 
13,  1619.  The  popular  hatred  which  had  accompanied  him 
to  the  scaffold,  soon  subsided.  His  memory  was  revered  as 
that  of  the  purest  of  patriots,  and  most  respectable  of  men ; 
and  his  death  left  a  stain  on  the  character  of  prince  Maurice, 
which  all  his  great  qualities  and  services  was  never  able  to 
efface.  The  states  of  Holland,  in  their  registry  of  his  death, 
added  these  words,  which  may  suffice  to  characterize  him. 
“  He  was  a  man  of  great  conduct,  industry,  memory,  and  pru¬ 
dence  ;  yes,  singular  in  all.  Let  him  who  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  fall.  God  be  merciful  to  his  soul.  Amen.”  “  Never,” 
says  the  French  ambassador  Du  Maurier,  “  was  there  so  wise 
and  virtuous  a  man  as  M.  de  Barneveldt.  He  had  a  majestic 
presence,  and  said  much  in  few  words,  with  a  grave  and  sue- 
emet  eloquence.” 

JAMES  VAN  HEEMSKERK,  an  eminent  Dutch  admi¬ 
ral,  w  as  born  at  Amsterdam,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  sea. 
In  1596  he  accompanied  William  Barenston  in  a  voyage  for 
discovering  a  north-east  passage  to  China  ;  but  the  navigators, 
after  many  hardships,  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  enterprise. 
Heemskerk  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  navy  of  Holland, 
and  obtained  great  reputation  for  courage  and  ability.  In 
1607  he  was  sent  as  vice-admiral,  with  twenty-six  ships  of  war, 
to  cruise  against  the  Spaniards.  In  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
he  fell  in  with  the  admiral  D’Avila,  with  nine  galleons,  and 
twelve  ships  of  war.  The  Spanish  admiral,  confident  in  the 
superior  bulk  and  force  of  his  ships,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  an 
attack,  till  Heemskerk  bore  down  and  commenced  the  engage- 
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ment.  The  second  broadside  from  D’Avila’s  ship  carried  off 
his  leg,  and  he  expired  soon  after,  encouraging  his  men  to 
perform  their  duty.  Their  efforts  were  so  successful,  that  the 
Spanish  admiral  was  killed,  his  son  taken  prisoner,  and  many 
of  their  ships  burnt  or  sunk.  The  body  of  Heemskerk  was 
brought  home,  and  buried  at  the  public  expense  in  the  old 
church  of  Amsterdam,  where  a  sumptuous  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory. 

WILLIAM  COURTEN,  son  of  a  taylor  at  Meninx,  in  the 
Netherlands,  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  tyranny  of  Alva, 
and,  in  1568,  reached  London,  where  he  settled.  His  business 
was  the  making  of  French  hoods,  in  those  days  in  great  repu¬ 
tation,  and  by  industry  the  Courten  family  so  increased  their 
property,  that  at  the  death  of  the  father  and  mother  they  were 
opulent  merchants  in  the  trade  of  silk  and  fine  linen.  In  1631 
their  returns  were  averaged  at  150,000/.  a  year,  and  they  were 
so  highly  respected,  that  William  and  Peter  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  Under  the  management  of  Sir  William,  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  company  were  so  increased,  that  by  their  loans  to 
James  I.  and  to  Charles  I.,  the  firm  of  Courten  had  a  claim 
upon  the  crown  of  not  less  than  200,000/.  The  concerns  of 
this  extraordinary  family  were,  however,  lessened  by  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  lord  Carlisle,  who  seized  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
where  Sir  William  had  settled  a  factory,  as  on  a  place  which 
had  been  discovered  by  his  own  ships,  and  been  protected  at 
his  own  expense.  His  property  likewise  suffered  by  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  factors  at  Amboyna,  by  the  Dutch.  He  now  en¬ 
gaged  with  new  ardour  in  the  Chinese  trade  ;  but  the  loss  of 
two  ships  richly  laden  completed  his  disasters,  and  reduced 
him  to  poverty.  He  survived  not  long  this  heavy  loss.  He 
died  in  1636,  aged  sixty-four. 

MAURICE  OF  NASSAU,  prince  of  Orange,  succeeded 
to  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  William  I.,  who  was  killed  in  1584  by  the  fanatic  Ge¬ 
rard.  The  young  prince  was  then  only  eighteen,  but  his  cou¬ 
rage  and  abilities  were  above  his  years.  He  was  appointed 
captain-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  he  reared  that 
edifice  of  liberty,  of  which  his  father  had  laid  the  foundation. 
Breda  submitted  to  him  in  1590;  Zutphen,  Deventer,  Hulot, 
and  Nimeguen,  in  1591.  He  gained  several  important  advan¬ 
tages  in  1592,  and  made  himself  master  of  Gertrudenburg  in 
1593.  He  returned  to  the  Netherlands  by  the  way  of  Zea¬ 
land.  His  fleet  was  attacked  by  a  dreadful  tempest,  in  which 
he  lost  forty  vessels,  and  he  himself  narrowly  escaped.  His 
death  would  have  been  considered  by  the  Hollanders  as  a  much 
greater  calamity  than  the  loss  of  their  vessels.  In  1594,  one 
of  his  guards  being  accused  of  an  intention  to  take  away  his 
life,  and  of  being  bribed  by  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  was 
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executed  at  Bruges.  Maurice,  increasing  in  reputation,  de¬ 
feated  the  troops  of  the  archduke  Albert,  in  1597,  and  drove 
the  Spaniards  entirely  out  of  Holland.  In  1600  he  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Dunkirk ;  but  he  took  ample  vengeance 
on  Albert,  whom  he  again  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  in  New¬ 
port.  Before  the  action,  this  great  general  sent  back  the  ships 
which  had  brought  his  troops  into  Flanders  :  “  My  brethren,” 
said  he  to  his  army,  “  we  must  conquer  the  enemy,  or  drink 
up  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Determine  for  yourselves  ;  I  have 
determined  I  shall  either  conquer  by  your  bravery,  or  I  shall 
never  survive  the  disgrace  of  being  conquered  by  men  in  every 
respect  our  inferiors.”  This  speech  elevated  the  soldiers  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  victory  was  complete. 
In  1598,  Rhinberg,  Grace,  and  Erluse,  cities  in  Flanders, 
submitted  to  him.  Maurice,  however,  coveted  the  sovereignty 
of  Holland,  but  was  opposed  in  his  design  by  the  patriot  Bar- 
neveldt.  The  zeal  and  activity  of  this  wise  republican  cost  him 
his  life.  He  was  an  Arminian,  and  Maurice  defended  Goinar 
against  Arminius.  Taking  advantage  of  the  general  odium 
under  which  the  Arminians  lay,  he  got  Barneveldt  condemned 
in  1619.  His  death,  wholly  owing  to  the  cruel  ambition  of 
Maurice,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Hollanders.  The 
truce  with  Spain  being  expired,  Spinola  laid  siege  to  Breda 
in  1624,  and  in  six  months,  after  great  slaughter  of  his  troops, 
took  the  place.  Maurice,  unsuccessful  in  every  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege,  died  of  vexation  in  1625,  aged  fifty-five,  with 
the  reputation  of  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  time.  “  His  life 
was  almost  an  uninterrupted  series  of  battles,  sieges,  and  vic¬ 
tories.  Of  moderate  abilities  in  every  thing  else,  he  shone 
conspicuously  in  his  military  capacity.”  After  comparing  him 
to  Montecuculi,  for  skill  in  marches  and  encampments ;  to 
Vauban,  for  rendering  places  impregnable ;  to  Eugene,  for 
finding  subsistence  for  great  armies,  in  countries  barren  or 
wasted  ;  to  Vendome,  for  calling  forth  greater  exertions  from 
his  soldiers  than  could  be  expected  ;  to  Conde,  for  that  infal¬ 
lible  quickness  of  eye  which  decides  the  fortune  of  battles ; 
and  to  Charles  XII.,  for  rendering  his  troops  almost  invincible 
to  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue  ;  he  adds,  “  that,  like  Turenne, 
he  made  war  with  the  least  possible  expense  of  human  blood.” 
The  chevalier  Folard  says,  he  was  the  greatest  commander  of 
infantry  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Telescopes  were  first 
used  by  him  for  military  purposes  ;  and  besides  a  kind  of  gal¬ 
lery  in  conducting  a  siege,  and  the  plan  of  blockading  a  strong- 
place,  which  were  of  his  invention,  he  greatly  improved  the 
whole  art  by  his  method  of  pushing  an  attack  with  great  vi¬ 
gour,  and  of  defending,  for  the  greatest  length  of  time,  and  in 
the  best  manner,  a  place  besieged.  In  short,  the  many  useful 
things  which  he  practised  or  invented,  placed  him  in  the  high- 
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est  rank  among  men  of  military  character.  The  war  between 
Spain  and  Holland  was  never  carried  on  with  greater  keenness 
than  during  his  administration.  Maurice,  like  many  great 
men,  was  impatient  under  contradiction,  and  too  much  devoted 
to  women.  He  was  succeeded  as  stadtholder  by  Frederic 
Henry  his  brother. 

FRANCIS  AARSENS,  a  celebrated  statesman,  son  of  the 
register  of  the  United  Provinces.  He  was  born  at  the  Hague, 
in  1572.  He  was  early  initiated  in  politics  ;  and  at  the  court 
of  France,  where  he  was  ambassador  of  Holland,  he  acquired 
the  knowledge  and  the  arts  of  negociation  under  Henry  IV., 
and  his  ministers  Villeroi,  Rosni,  Silleri,  &c.  He  afterwards 
was  employed  in  the  same  capacity  at  Venice,  and  in  other 
Italian  states,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  negociated  in  En¬ 
gland  for  the  marriage  of  William  of  Orange  with  the  princess 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  A  persuasive  eloquence,  and 
the  arts  of  dissimulation,  were  united  in  Aarsens,  with  an  im¬ 
posing  appearance  of  bluntness,  which  rendered  him  at  once 
dangerous  and  successful ;  so  that  Richelieu,  who  knew  and 
employed  his  abilities,  used  to  say  that  he  never  knew  but 
three  politicians,  Oxenstiern,  chancellor  of  Sweden,  Viscardi, 
chancellor  of  Montferrat,  and  Francis  Aarsens.  He  wrote 
very  exact  memoirs  of  all  his  negociations.  He  was  certainly 
a  man  of  great  talents,  but  not  free  from  faults.  It  must  not 
be  concealed  that  he  showed  a  bitter  enmity  to  the  remon¬ 
strants,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal  adviser  of 
the  violent  measures  pursued  by  prince  Maurice  against  the 
venerable  patriot  Barneveldt.  The  assembling  of  the  famous 
and  persecuting  synod  of  Dordrecht  is  also  attributed  chiefly 
to  his  counsel.  He  died  in  1641,  possessed  of  a  large  pro¬ 
perty.  He  left  behind  him  one  son,  known  by  the  name  of 
Mons.  de  Somelsdyck,  and  reckoned  the  richest  man  in  Hol¬ 
land. 

JAMES  CATZ,  an  eminent  Dutch  statesman,  and  poet, 
was  born  at  Brouwers-haven,  in  Zealand,  in  1577.  He  rose 
by  his  merit  to  be  pensioner  and  keeper  of  the  seals  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  West  Friesland,  and  stadtholder  of  the  fiefs ;  but 
such  was  his  attachment  to  letters,  that  he  resigned  all  his 
posts  for  the  sake  of  study  and  repose.  The  repeated  per¬ 
suasions  of  the  states,  however,  induced  him  to  accept  of  the 
arduous  employ  of  ambassador  to  England  in  the  stormy  time 
of  Cromwell.  On  his  return  he  finally  retired  to  one  of  his 
estates  at  Torgvliet,  where  he  died  in  1660.  His  poems  in 
Dutch,  almost  all  on  moral  topics,  are  very  highly  esteemed  by 
his  countrymen,  and  have  been  published  in  all  sorts  of  forms. 
The  latest  edition  of  his  works  was  in  1726,  2  vols.  folio. 

RENE  and  WILLIAM  BARNEVELDT,  the  sons  of 
John  Barneveldt,  with  a  view  of  revenging  their  father’s  death. 
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formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  stadtholder,  which  was  disco¬ 
vered.  William  fled,  but  Rene  was  taken  and  condemned  to 
die ;  which  fatal  circumstance  has  immortalized  the  memory  of 
his  mother,  of  whom  the  following  anecdote  is  recorded.  She 
solicited  a  pardon  for  Rene  ;  upon  which  Maurice  expressed 
his  surprise,  that  she  should  do  that  for  her  son,  which  she 
had  not  done  for  her  husband.  To  this  she  replied  with  in¬ 
dignation  :  “  I  would  not  ask  a  pardon  for  my  husband,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  innocent.  I  solicit  it  for  my  son,  because  he  is 
guilty.” 

PETER  HEIN,  a  celebrated  Dutch  admiral,  rose  from  a 
low  origin  to  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  navy  of  his  country. 
In  1623  he  was  vice-admiral  under  Jacob  Willekens,  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  three  years  afterwards  commanded  the  same 
fleet.  In  that  year  he  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  olf  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  and  took  several  vessels,  with  a  rich  booty.  In  1628 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  a  fleet  of  thirty-one  ships, 
fitted  out  by  the  Dutch  East-India  company,  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  the  Spanish  plate-fleet.  He  fell  in  with  it  on 
September  8th,  and  the  Spaniards,  to  save  themselves,  ran 
into  Matanza  bay,  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  There  Hein,  on  the 
next  day,  captured  the  whole  fleet,  with  its  rich  lading,  amount¬ 
ing  in  value  to  more  than  11,600,000  florins.  For  this  impor¬ 
tant  service  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  Holland. 
In  the  following  year,  commanding  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Flanders,  he  had  an  engagement  on  August  20th,  with  some 
ships  from  Dunkirk,  of  which  he  took  three,  but  fell  in  the 
action.  He  was  interred  with  gi’eat  solemnity  at  Delft,  where 
a  splendid  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

MARTIN  HARPERTZOON  TROMP,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  admiral,  was  born  at  the  Brill,  in  1597.  At  eight  years 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  serve  in  a  ship  bound  to  the  East  In¬ 
dies.  Whilst  still  very  young  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  an 
English  piratical  vessel,  on  board  of  which  he  was  practised, 
during  two  years,  in  all  the  stratagems  and  manoeuvres  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  mode  of  warfare.  Some  years  after  his  return  to 
his  own  country,  serving  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  made 
captive  by  the  Turks,  from  whose  hands  he  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  escape.  He  was  then  employed  to  guard  the  fishing 
and  merchant  fleets.  At  length  he  entered  into  the  navy  of 
the  states,  accompanied  the  famous  Peter  Hein  in  all  his  ex¬ 
peditions,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite ;  and  by  whose 
side  he  fought  when  he  was  killed.  By  various  gradations  he 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  and  in  February,  1639, 
he  pursued  a  Spanish  squadron,  and  in  an  engagement  off 
Graveline,  captured  and  destroyed  five  men  of  war  and  four 
frigates.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  he  engaged  another 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  Downs,  and  obtained  a  glorious  victory. 
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taking  or  destroying  the  greatest  part  of  the  fleet,  though  shel¬ 
tered  by  the  English.  On  this  occasion  he  saved  the  life  of 
Oquendo,  the  Spanish  commander,  by  sending  a  frigate  to  his 
relief,  when  his  own  ship  was  sinking.  His  name  now  became 
famous  through  Europe,  and  the  king  of  France  enrolled  him 
by  a  patent  among  the  French  nobility.  In  1652,  Tromp  and 
Blake,  the  English  admiral,  had  a  rencontre  in  the  Downs,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Dutch  fleet,  after  having  sustained 
some  loss,  was  obliged  to  retire.  Having  on  another  occasion 
met  with  a  disappointment  in  fulfilling  his  orders  for  attacking 
Blake  by  reason  of  a  storm,  he  was  disgraced  and  recalled, 
and  De  Ruyter  was  appointed  to  supersede  him  ;  but  his  com¬ 
mand  was  restored  to  him  in  the  same  year.  In  November  he 
attacked  Blake,  commanding  an  inferior  force,  in  the  Downs, 
and  after  a  severe  engagement,  obliged  him  to  retire  into  the 
Thames,  with  the  loss  of  five  ships.  Tromp,  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  arrogance,  triumphed,  and  fixed  a  broom  on  his  top¬ 
mast,  intimating,  vain-gloriously,  that  he  would  sweep  away 
the  English  from  the  Channel.  This  triumph,  however,  was 
of  no  long  duration.  In  February,  1653,  the  two  powerful 
fleets  of  Holland  and  England  had  an  engagement  which  lasted 
three  days  ;  one  of  which  terminated  in  the  loss  of  eleven  men- 
of-war  to  the  Dutch,  but  it  is  said  that  Tromp  lost  no  reputa¬ 
tion  in  this  action.  This  engagement  was  succeeded  by  ano¬ 
ther,  ofFNieuport,  in  which  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  mutually 
rescued  each  other  from  imminent  peril ;  but  the  termination 
of  the  contest  was  unfavourable  to  the  Dutch,  who  suffered 
considerable  loss.  These  two  Dutch  commanders  made  com¬ 
plaints  to  the  states  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  equipment, 
and  great  exertions  were  made  to  supply  them  with  both  ships 
and  men.  In  July,  Tromp,  with  eighty-five  ships,  descried 
the  English  fleet  with  ninety-four  ;  but  before  they  could  come 
to  an  engagement,  which  was  prevented  by  a  storm,  the  Dutch 
fleet  was  augmented  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  sail.  On  the 
6th  of  August  the  contending  fleets  rushed  to  action.  The 
first  day  was  indecisive  ;  the  second  day  was  unfavourable  to 
Tromp,  who,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  pierced  the  ene¬ 
my’s  line,  and  was  surrounded,  being  deserted  by  his  own  squa¬ 
dron.  Whilst  he  was  fighting  with  desperate  valour,  he  fell 
by  a  musket-shot,  as  he  was  giving  orders  on  the  deck ;  ex¬ 
claiming,  before  he  expired,  “  Take  courage,  my  lads,  I  have 
run  my  course  with  glory  !”  The  Dutch  seamen,  having  lost 
their  commander,  could  not  be  re-animated,  and  a  disastrous, 
though  dearly  bought,  defeat,  closed  the  day,  and  also  the  war. 
The  remains  of  Tromp  were  interred  with  funeral  honours  in 
the  church  at  Delft,  and  a  magnificent  mausoleum  was  erected 
to  his  memory. 

MARTIN  SCHENCIv,  an  officer  born  in  Guelderland, 
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who  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  several  brilliant 
actions  during  the  wars  in  the  Netherlands,  in  this  century ; 
but  being  a  man  of  no  principle,  he  fought  first  for  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  afterwards  for  the  Dutch.  Attempting  to  take 
Nimeguen,  he  was  drowned  in  the  Rhine. 

GEORGE  SPILBERG,  a  Dptch  admiral,  who  defeated 
the  Spaniards  in  the  south  seas,  about  1616. 

JOHN  PIETERZOON  COEN,  governor  of  the  Dutch 
East-India  settlements,  and  the  founder  of  a  city  of  Batavia, 
in  the  island  of  Java,  was  born  on  January  8,  1587,  at  Hoorn, 
in4he  United  Provinces.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  at  an  early 
age,  to  be  instructed  in  trade  and  commerce,  under  Piscatore, 
a  celebrated  merchant  there.  In  1607  he  went  to  India,  and  in 
1613  the  whole  management  of  the  India  trade  was  devolved 
on  him,  under  the  title  of  “  Director  General,”  an  office  which 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  him.  He  was  chosen  president 
at  Bantam,  where  he  fixed  his  residence,  and  had  great  powers 
entrusted  to  him.  There  a  plot  was  laid  to  assassinate  him,, 
which,  though  it  miscarried,  led  him  to  the  resolution  of 
changing  his  abode.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Dutch,  in 
the  year  1619,  took  possession  of  Batavia,  where  they  esta¬ 
blished  the  seat  of  their  commerce.  For  several  years  the 
Dutch  had  to  contend  with  the  native  king  of  the  place,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  English.  Peace  was  at  length  concluded  between 
the  two  companies.  The  English  re-embarked,  and  Coen  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  city,  the  streets  of  which  were  laid  out 
in  straight  lines,  and  so  spacious,  as  to  admit  of  canals  of  water, 
bordered  by  trees,  that  they  might  afford  a  shade  to  those 
who  passed  backwards  and  forwards  in  boats.  The  place  was 
fortified,  and  put  into  a  state  of  defence,  and  then  it  was  de¬ 
clared  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  India.  In  the 
year  1622,  Coen  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Europe,  and  in 
the  following  January  set  sail  with  five  ships,  richly  laden,  and 
arrived  at  Zealand  in  December,  having  held  the  supreme 
command  in  India  for  more  than  four  years.  In  1627  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  India  again,  but  he  had  not  been  long  at  Batavia, 
before  the  emperor  of  Java,  jealous  of  the  Dutch  power,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  drive  them  from  the  island.  Twice  he  laid  siege 
to  this  city,  but  so  many  of  the  Javanese  were  killed  by  the 
artillery  of  the  besieged,  that  a  contagious  distemper  broke  out 
among  them,  to  which  great  numbers  fell  a  sacrifice.  It  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  the  Dutch  camp  and  city,  and  destroyed  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  Javanese  were  forced,  ultimately,  to 
raise  the  siege ;  exasperated  with  the  defeat,  they  attempted 
to  assassinate  Coen.  With  this  view,  they  sent  to  Batavia  se¬ 
veral  small  vessels  laden  with  provisions,  having  some  armed 
men  concealed  in  the  bottom  of  them  below  bamboos.  They 
proceeded  to  the  market-place,  where  the  conspirators  hoped 
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to  accomplish  their  purpose ;  but  Coen  was  too  strongly 
guarded  for  them  to  venture  upon  an  attack.  He  died  in 
September,  1629. 

CONSTANTINE  HUYGENS,  lord  of  Zuylichem,  se¬ 
cretary  and  counsellor  to  the  princes  of  Orange,  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  men  and  best  poets  of  his  time,  was  born  at  the 
Hague,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1596.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Christian  Huygens,  secretary  to  the  council  of  state 
of  the  republic  of  the  united  provinces,  and  was  preferred  to 
the  post  of  counsellor  to  prince  Frederic  Henry.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  exercise  of  it  under  his  successors,  until  he  re¬ 
signed  it  to  his  eldest  son.  In  the  year  1661,  he  was  sent'  to 
the  court  of  France,  to  solicit  the  restitution  of  Orange,  of 
which  Lewis  XIV.  had  taken  possession.  And  in  the  year 
1665,  having  at  last  obtained  what  he  demanded,  he  took  a 
journey  to  Orange  in  order  to  cause  that  principality  to  be 
delivered  to  its  lawful  sovereign.  This  was  performed  with 
great  solemnity.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  with  the  happiness 
of  retaining  both  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  vivacity 
of  his  wit,  and  also  seeing  his  family  well  settled,  and  the  sixty- 
two  years’  service  he  had  done  to  the  house  of  Orange  well 
approved.  He  had  kept  a  great  epistolary  correspondence 
with  the  most  illustrious  learned  men,  and  as  he  loved  and  un¬ 
derstood  the  liberal  arts,  he  delighted  in  favouring  those  who 
made  profession  of  them.  He  died  in  the  year  1687,  aged 
ninety  years  and  six  months.  Fie  was  president  of  the  prince 
of  Orange’s  council. 

ANTHONY  VAN  DIEMEN,  governor  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  possessions,  was  born  at  Kwilenburg,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  burgomaster.  He  went  out  to  India  in  an 
inferior  station,  but  was  there  employed  as  accountant  to  the 
government;  and  in  1625,  lie  became  member  of  the  supreme 
council.  In  1631  he  returned  to  Holland  as  commander  of 
the  India  fleet,  but  the  following  year  he  went  out  again  as 
director  general ;  and  not  long  after  wras  appointed  governor 
general ;  in  which  station  he  greatly  extended  the  Dutch  in¬ 
terest  and  power  in  the  East.  In  1642,  he  sent  Abel  Tasman 
on  a  voyage  to  the  south,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the 
discovery  of  the  island  near  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland, 
which  Tasman  named  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  He  died  in  1645. 

ABRAHAM  WICQUEFORT,  a  Dutch  statesman,  born 
at  Amsterdam  in  1598.  He  settled  in  France  when  very 
young,  and  acted  thirty-two  years  as  agent  for  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg.  Yet  he  was  much  patronised  by  cardinal  Ma¬ 
zarine,  but  at  last,  falling  under  suspicion  of  communicating  se¬ 
cret  intelligence  to  the  Dutch,  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastile 
for  a  year,  but  got  out,  and  was  restored  to  favour.  At  last, 
when  the  wav  broke  out  between  the  French  and  Dutch,  he 
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retired  to  the  Hague,  but  was  there  imprisoned  four  years 
by  the  Dutch,  on  suspicion  of  sending  intelligence  to  the 
British.  At  last  he  escaped  and  went  to  Zell,  where  he  died 
in  1882. 


PORTUGAL. 

JOHN  DE  CASTRO,  an  eminent  Portuguese  commander, 
was  born  in  1500,  at  Lisbon,  where  his  father  was  governor  of 
the  civil  chamber.  He  was  brought  up  with  the  infant  Doll 
Lewis,  whose  affection  he  always  retained.  He  served  first  at 
Tangier;  and  then  accompanied  Stephen  De  Gama  to  the 
straits  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  which  he  drew  up  an  exact  descrip¬ 
tion.  Returning  to  Portugal,  he  was  made  commander  of  a 
squadron  destined  to  guard  the  coasts  ;  and  soon  afterwards  he 
attended  Charles  V.  in  his  expedition  to  Tunis.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  the  Indies,  and  obtained  many  victories 
over  the  natives.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Turks  besieged 
the  fortress  of  Diu,  which  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  with 
great  loss.  De  Castro  removed  the  citadel  of  that  place  to  a 
better  situation,  and  strengthened  the  fortifications  with  adj 
ditional  works.  He  then  took  a  number  of  towns  ;  when  falling 
sick,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  1548, 
having  been  only  a  few  days  raised  to  the  vice-royalty  of  the 
Indies.  In  the  Jesuits  college  at  Evora,  is  preserved  a  very 
minute  description  of  all  the  coasts  from  Goa  to  Diu,  which 
lie  caused  to  be  taken  on  the  spot.  His  life  was  written  in 
Portugal  by  Hyacinth  Freyre  d’Andrada,  and  it  has  been 
translated  into  Latin. 

JOHN  III.,  king  of  Portugal,  was  born  in  1502,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  Emanuel  in  1521.  He  married  in  1524,  Catharine, 
sister  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The  events  of  his  reign  are 
few,  and  chiefly  relate  to  religion,  to  which  he  was  zealously 
attached.  The  inquisition  was  introduced  in  his  time  into 
Portugal.  The  fort  of  Diu  in  the  East  Indies  was  ceded  to 
him  by  the  king  of  Camboya ;  and  his  zeal  for  making  con¬ 
verts  induced  him  to  send  thither  Jesuit  missionaries,  of  whom 
the  famous  St.  Francis  Xavier  was  one.  The  new  settlement  of 
Brazil  was  also  brought  into  a  flourishing  state  in  this  reign,  and 
particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives. 
This  king  appears  to  have  been  well  disposed,  and  desirous 
of  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  for  whom  he 
showed  a  paternal  tenderness.  When  a  new  tax  was  pro- 
used  in  council,  he  was  used  to  say,  “  Let  us  first  be  sure  that 
money  is  wanted;”  and  when  that  point  was  decided,  “  Now 
let  us  see  what  expenses  may  be  retrenched ;”  and  resources 
were  generally  found  in  frugality.  He  founded  hospitals,  con- 
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structed  fortifications,  highways,  and  aqueducts,  restored  the 
university  of  Coimbra,  and  executed  other  projects  of  utility  and 
splendour.  He  was  very  attentive  to  ceremony  on  all  public 
occasions ;  but  at  other  times  lived  familiarly  among  his  no¬ 
bility,  whose  family  feuds  he  took  great  pains  to  terminate. 
He  was  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  several  children,  and  his 
only  remaining  son,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Charles 
V.,  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  leaving  his  wife  pregnant. 
John  was  carried  off  by  an  apoplexy  in  1557,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years.  His  death  was  a 
great  misfortune  to  his  country,  on  account  of  the  long  suc¬ 
ceeding  minority  of  his  grandson  Sebastian. 

LAWRENCE  ALMEIDA,  son  of  Francis  Almeida,  the 
governor  of  India.  He  was,  like  his  father,  an  enterprising 
commander  and  navigator.  He  distinguished  himself  by  many 
expeditions  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  entered  into  an  advan¬ 
tageous  treaty  with  the  sovereign  of  Ceylon,  who  agreed  to  pay 
a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Portuguese  of  250,000  pounds  weight  of 
cinnamon,  and  the  first  year’s  payment  was  immediately  put  on 
board.  Almeida  lost  his  life  in  a  severe  engagement  with  the 
Egyptian  fleet,  off  the  harbour  of  Chaul,  in  the  bay  of  Cam- 
baya.  Having  received  a  wound  in  his  thigh,  which  quite  dis¬ 
abled  him,  he  was  placed  in  a  chair  which  was  lashed  to  the 
mast,  and  continued  to  animate  his  men,  until  a  shot  in  the 
breast  finished  his  life. 

ANTHONY,  titular  king  of  Portugal,  was  the  son  of  Lewis, 
the  second  son  of  Emanuel.  His  pretensions  to  the  throne 
were  opposed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  sent  the  duke  of 
Alva  against  him,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  from  his  dominions. 
Anthony  was  a  wretched  fugitive  in  Holland,  France,  and 
England,  and  died  at  Paris,  in  1594,  aged  64. 

SEBASTIAN,  king  of  Portugal,  was  the  posthumous  son 
of  the  infant  John,  by  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  He  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  at  three  years  of 
age,  in  1557,  on  the  death  of  his  grand-father,  John  III.  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  much  natural  vivacity  and  ardour,  he  was  inspired 
with  an  extravagant  admiration  for  military  exploits,  and  an 
enthusiastic  zeal  against  the  foes  of  the  Christian  religion. 
This  passion  instigated  him,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  to  under¬ 
take  a  sudden  expedition  to  Africa,  in  which,  however,  he  per¬ 
formed  nothing  of  consequence.  But  his  mind  was  folly 
impressed  with  the  object,  and  availing  himself  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  aid  of  Muley  Hamet,  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  who 
had  been  deposed  by  his  uncle,  Muley  Moloch  ;  he  resolved  to 
renew  the  attempt  against  the  Moorish  king  with  all  the  forces 
he  could  muster.  In  vain  his  own  wisest  counsellors,  and  his 
cousin  Philip  II.,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  the  enter¬ 
prise  ;  and  Muley  Moloch  himself  wrote  a  letter  to  justify  his 
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conduct,  and  endeavoured  to  incline  him  to  peace  ;  but  Sebas¬ 
tian’s  romantic  character  rendered  him  inaccessible  to  all  admo¬ 
nitions.  Having  stripped  his  country  of  all  its  military  strength, 
and  the  flower  of  its  nobility,  he  sailed  in  the  summer  of  1578, 
and  proceeded  to  Arzilla.  There  he  was  met  by  a  much  more 
numerous  Moorish  army,  with  Muley  Moloch  in  person,  who 
who  so  debilitated  by  sickness  that  he  was  carried  in  a  litter. 
In  the  battle  that  ensued,  the  onset  of  the  Portuguese  army 
■\yas  so  furious,  that  the  first  line  of  the  Moors  was  broken, 
and  Muley,  in  rallying  his  men,  was  so  much  exhausted,  that 
he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  guards,  his  last  action  being  to  lay 
his  finger  on  his  lips,  as  an  injunction  to  keep  his  death  secret. 
Sebastian  was  no  less  powerful  and  dexterous  in  the  use  of 
arms,  than  brave ;  he  fought  till  two  horses  were  killed  under 
him,  and  most  of  his  attendants  were  slain  by  his  side.  At 
length  he  disappeared,  nor  was  it  ever  with  certainty  known 
what  became  of  him,  though  a  body,  supposed  to  be  his,  was 
recovered  from  the  Moors,  and  interred  at  Belem,  but  in  a 
slaughter  so  complete,  that  not  above  fifty  of  the  Portuguese 
army  are  said  to  have  escaped,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  single 
body,  probably  stripped,  should  not  be  recognized.  Yet  such 
was  the  attachment  of  the  nation  to  a  prince  whose  romantic 
valour  revived  in  their  minds  the  heroic  times  of  Portugal, 
that  they  would  not  credit  his  death,  and  long  entertained  the 
fond  expectation  of  seeing  him  return  from  a  supposed  con¬ 
cealment.  Of  this  opinion  different  impostors  availed  them¬ 
selves,  who  for  a  time  wrere  regarded  by  many  as  the  true  Se¬ 
bastian  ;  and  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  it  was  the 
popular  belief  that  their  lost  king  was  somewhere  miraculously 
preserved,  and  would  again  be  seated  on  the  Portuguese 
throne. 

EDWARD  D’ALBUQUERQUE  COELHO,  a  noble 
Portuguese,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  and  wrote 
a  History  of  the  Wars  of  Brazil,  printed  at  Madrid,  in  1654, 4to. 
He  died  in  1658. 


POLAND. 

NICHOLAS  RADZIURIL,  the  fourth  of  that  name,  pa¬ 
latine  of  Vilna,  grand  marshal  and  chancellor  of  Lithuania, 
was  a  very  illustrious  man.  He  travelled  into  most  parts  of 
Europe  in  his  youth,  and  signalized  himself  in  all  bodily  exer¬ 
cises.  He  was  captain  of  the  guard  to  king  Sigismund  Au¬ 
gustus,  and  thrice  commanded  in  Livonia,  where  he  beat  the 
Germans,  and  dispossessed  them  of  that  province.  He  died  in 
1567,  having  turned  protestant,  and  caused  the  Bible  to  be 
printed  in  the  Polish  language. 
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STANISLAUS  KARNOWSKI,(Lat.  Carniovius)  a  Polish 
statesman,  prelate,  and  writer,  was  born  in  1525.  He  became 
bishop  of  Uladislau  about  1563;  and  upon  the  death  of  Sigis- 
mund  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  in  1572,  he  promoted  the 
election  of  Henry  of  Valois,  and,  on  his  reception,  made  an 
eloquent  harangue  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  states.  After  the 
abdication  of  this  prince,  Karnowski  nominated  Anne,  the 
sister  of  the  late  Sigismund,  queen  of  Poland,  and  crowned  her 
husband,  Stephen  Batori,  upon  the  refusal  of  the  primate  to 
perform  this  office.  For  his  reward  he  was  made  coadjutor  to 
the  archbishop  of  Gnesna,  and  in  1581  he  succeeded  to  that 
see  and  to  the  primacy.  On  the  death  of  king  Stephen,  he  sat 
as  president  of  the  directory  during  the  interregnum,  and  op¬ 
posed  the  election,  made  by  a  party,  of  Maximilian,  archduke 
of  Austria.  He  placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Sigismund 
III.,  prince  of  Sweden,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  kingdom. 
The  primate,  in  1590,  joined  a  party  who  were  in  opposition  to 
the  great  chancellor,  Zamoski,  and  convoked  an  extraordinary 
assembly  at  Kiow,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  cancel  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  last  general  diet.  This  step  rendered  him  un¬ 
popular,  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
chancellor.  He  died  in  1603,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  and 
was  interred  in  the  Jesuit’s  college  at  Kalish,  which  he  had 
founded.  He  established  seminaries  for  education  both  at 
Uladislau  and  Gnesna,  and  occupied  himself  with  success  in 
the  reform  of  his  clergy.  He  was  author  of  several  works, 
among  which  are  a  collection  of  letters,  which  is  very  rare,  and 
is  said  to  contain  many  important  particulars  relative  to  the 
history  of  Poland,  from  1524  to  1677. 

SIGISMUND  II.,  named  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  son  of 
Sigismund  I.,  was  elected  to  the  throne  before  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  gave  offenee  to  the  nobles  by  espousing  the  widow 
of  an  obscure  person ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that,  in  order  to  re¬ 
cover  their  favour,  he  permitted  them  to  send  their  sons  for 
education  to  the  protestant  universities  of  Germany,  which  was 
the  means  of  introducing  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  into 
Poland.  Sigismund  himself  remained  attached  to  the  old  reli¬ 
gion,  and  by  his  prudent  and  moderate  disposition  kept  out  of 
the  kingdom  those  disorders  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  so 
many  European  countries.  He  was  extremely  diligent  in  pro¬ 
moting  wise  laws  and  regulations  in  his  kingdom,  and  in  the 
correcting  of  abuses,  which  enabled  him  to  maintain  a  power¬ 
ful  standing  army  without  the  addition  of  new  taxes.  This 
force  he  had  occasion  to  employ  as  an  auxiliary  to  his  kinsman, 
the  archbishop  of  Riga,  against  the  invasion  of  the  Russians. 
He  made  himself  master  of  great  part  of  Livonia,  and  forced 
the  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  had  sailed  in  the 
Russians,  to  renounce  their  alliance,  and  put  the  order  under 
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the  protection  of  Poland.  From  this  period  Livonia  was  an- ' 
nexed  to  Poland,  and  the  grand  master  abdicating  his  dignity, 
received  in  compensation  the  duchies  of  Courland  and  Lenvi- 
gablia,  which  long  remained  in  his  family.  The  czar,  John 
Basilowitz,  made  an  irruption  into  Lithuania,  which  occasioned 
much  bloodshed  and  devastation,  and  Sigismund  was  glad  to 
propose  an  armistice  ;  and  while  this  measure  was  in  discussion 
the  king  of  Poland  died  in  1572,  leaving  only  two  daughters, 
and  with  him  terminated  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Jagellon. 
He  left  a  high  character  for  courage,  ability,  and  every  princely 
quality,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  too  much  attached  to  the 
fair  sex. 

STEPHEN  BATORI,  king  of  Poland.  He  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  in  Transylvania,  and  was  elected  prince  of  his 
native  country  in  1571 ;  after  which  he  gained  such  reputation, 
that  upon  the  deposition  of  Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  by  the 
Poles,  his  party  prevailed  over  that  of  Maximilian ;  and  having 
married  the  princess  Anne,  was  crowned  in  1576.  He  proved 
an  excellent  prince,  and  successfully  opposed  both  Russia  and 
Sweden ;  while  he  gained  honour  to  himself  by  his  merciful 
conduct  in  the  midst  of  the  most  horrible  cruelties  on  the  part 
of  his  enemies.  He  corrected  many  abuses,  and  greatly  im¬ 
proved  his  kingdom.  As  he  was  preparing  a  severe  chastise¬ 
ment  for  the  inhabitants  of  Riga,  who  had  been  driven  to  re¬ 
volt  by  the  impolitic  measure  of  sending  jesuits  to  convert 
them,  Batori  was  seized  with  a  violent  epileptic  fit,  which  car¬ 
ried  him  off  in  1586,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  He  was,  on  the 
whole,  greatly  beloved  and  esteemed  by  his  people,  who  long 
held  his  memory  in  high  veneration.  His  greatest  defect  was 
violence  of  temper,  and  a  fit  of  rage,  caused  by  the  sight  of  the 
envoys  from  Riga,  was  supposed  to  have  brought  on  the  attack 
which  carried  him  off.  He  had  an  extreme  fondness  for  the 
chase ;  but  the  ardour  with  which  he  pursued  it  was  partly 
attributed  to  a  desire  of  absenting  himself  from  his  queen,  who 
was  considerably  older  than  himself. 

SIGISMUND  III.,  king  of  Poland,  surnamed  De  Vasa,  son 
of  John  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  and  Catherine,  daughter  of  Si¬ 
gismund  I.,  king  of  Poland.  He  was  born  in  1566,  and  in 
1587  was  chosen  king  of  Poland,  in  competition  with  Maximi¬ 
lian  of  Austria.  Through  the  exertions  of  Zamoski,  the  crown 
general,  after  a  civil  war,  in  which  Maximilian  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner,  Sigismund  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne. 
He  governed  well,  assisted  by  the  talents  of  Zamoski,  till  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1592,  left  him  heir  to  the  crown  of  Swe¬ 
den.  As  he  was  a  zealous  catholic,  and  the  Swedes  were 
friendly  to  the  Reformation,  they  felt  disinclined  to  come  under 
his  authority ;  besides  that,  the  duties  of  a  king  of  Sweden, 
and  of  a  king  of  Poland,  seemed  quite  incompatible.  His 
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uncle,  duke  Charles,  who  had  been  declared  regent  during-  Si- 
gismund’s  absence,  inflamed  these  discontents.  Sigismund 
having  obtained  permission  from  the  Polish  diet  to  visit  his 
other  kingdom,  arrived  in  Sweden  in  1593,  accompanied  by 
the  pope’s  nuncio,  and  his  proceedings  soon  proved  liow  much 
the  restoration  of  the  catholic  religion  was  the  object  of  his 
wishes.  Violent  dissensions  arose  between  him  and  the  states, 
and  in  1595  he  returned  to  Poland,  leaving  Sweden  in  the 
greatest  disorder.  In  1598  Sigismund  again  entered  Sweden 
at  the  head  of  a  foreign  army,  and  a  civil  war  ensued,  which 
terminated  in  a  pacification,  and  the  king  returned  to  Poland. 
Peace  did  not  last  long,  and  in  1604  the  Swedes  formally  de¬ 
posed  him,  and  raised  his  uncle  Charles  to  the  throne.  War 
succeeded  between  Poland  and  Sweden,  which  ended  in  the 
conquest  of  Livonia  by  the  Polish  general. 

Russia,  at  this  time,  being  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  revo¬ 
lution,  Sigismund  took  part  in  its  disorders,  entering  that  coun¬ 
try,  in  1610,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  gained  in  the 
outset  such  advantages,  that  he  was  enabled  to  place  his  son 
Uladislaus  on  the  throne.  He  was,  however,  soon  after  de¬ 
throned,  and  all  the  conquests  made  by  Sigismund  were  reco¬ 
vered  by  the  Russians.  During  the  remainder  of  his  reign, 
the  Poles  were  involved  in  wars  with  the  Turks,  and  afterwards 
with  the  Swedes  under  Gustavus  Adolphus.  To  the  latter 
they  were  obliged  to  cede  Livonia,  Finland,  and  Prussia;  and 
the  concluding  years  of  Sigismund  were  clouded  with  disasters. 
He  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy  and  disease,  by  which  he  was 
carried  off,  in  the  year  1632.  With  some  talents  for  govern¬ 
ment,  his  religious  bigotry,  and  obstinacy  of  temper,  precipi¬ 
tated  him  into  errors  which  cost  him  one  crown,  and  rendered 
the  other  a  source  of  perpetual  disquiet. 

LADISLAUS  SIGISMUND,  king  of  Poland  and  Sweden 
after  the  death  of  his  father  Sigismund  III.,  1632.  He  go¬ 
verned  with  moderation,  and  attended  to  the  interests  of  his 
people.  He  attacked  the  Russians  who  threatened  him,  and 
obliged  them  to  make  peace.  He  died  in  1648,  aged  52. 

JOHN  ZAMOSKI,  the  son  of  Stanislaus  Zamoski,  Castel¬ 
lan  of  Chelm,  in  Red  Russia,  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and 
virtue.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  Padua,  of 
which  last  university  he  was  chosen  rector.  At  Padua  he 
published  two  tracts,  De  Senatu  Romano,  and  De  Senatore. 
On  his  return  to  Poland,  king  Stephen  Batori  gave  him  his 
niece  in  marriage,  made  him  grand-chancellor,  and  general  of 
his  army.  He  delivered  Poland  from  the  Russian  yoke.  On 
the  death  of  Stephen,  the  nobles  offered  him  the  crown  ;  but 
he  refused,  and  advised  them  to  elect  Sigismund,  prince  of 
Sweden.  He  died  in  1605. 
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RUSSIA. 

IVAN  II.,  Vasilievitch,  succeeded  his  father  Ivanovitch 
in  the  year  1530.  Being  only  three  years  of  age,  he  was  left 
under  the  care  and  superintendance  of  guardians,  who  faith¬ 
fully  performed  the  duty  committed  to  them,  and  defeated  the 
plots  of  the  young  prince’s  uncles,  who  were  desirous  of  de¬ 
priving  him  of  his  crown.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  sent  a 
splendid  embassy  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  the  chief  purpose 
of  which  was  to  obtain  from  Germany  proper  persons  to  assist 
him  in  the  civilization  of  his  subjects,  and  in  introducing  arts 
and  manufactures.  More  than  three  hundred  artisans  of  all 
professions,  actually  arrived  at  Lubec  in  their  way  to  Moscow, 
but  were  prevented  from  proceeding  on  their  journey  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town.  Ivan  II.  raised  the 
superstructure  of  the  Russian  grandeur,  of  which  his  grand¬ 
father  had  laid  the  foundation.  He  instituted  a  standing  army, 
trained  his  soldiers  to  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  accustomed 
them  to  a  more  regular  discipline.  By  means  of  this  formidable 
body,  he  extended  his  dominions  on  all  sides,  conquered  the 
kingdoms  of  Kasan  and  Astracan,  and  rendered  the  Russian 
name  respectable  to  the  distant  powers  of  Europe.  He  gave 
to  his  subjects  the  first  code  of  written  laws;  he  introduced 
printing  into  Russia ;  he  promoted  commerce,  and  regulated 
all  the  duties  connected  with  it.  While  involved  in  a  war  with 
the  Poles,  a  domestic  conspiracy,  in  1566,  occasioned  by  his 
tyranny,  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown.  Such  was 
the  danger,  that  he  thought  it  best  to  make  a  feigned  abdica¬ 
tion.  This  produced  the  proposed  effect  of  awakening  the 
dormant  loyalty  of  the  people  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  resumed 
the  reins  of  government,  he  put  to  death  the  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  secured  himself  against  any  future  rebellion, 
by  the  institution  of  a  body  of  guards  drawn  from  the  remote 
provinces,  and  attached  solely  to  himself.  These  he  augment¬ 
ed,  till  at  length  they  proved  ready  instruments  of  despotism. 
He  entered  into  a  friendly  intercourse  with  queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  to  whom  he  proposed  an  alliance  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive.  Though  the  queen  did  not  agree  to  his  proposal  in  its 
full  extent,  yet  a  treaty  was  made  which  was  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  intercourse  which  has  since  subsisted  between  the 
two  nations.  In  an  invasion  of  Russia  by  the  Poles,  the  city  of 
Novogorod  incurred  the  suspicion  of  having,  by  its  principal 
inhabitants,  held  a  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Poland. 
This  defection  was  punished  in  the  most  barbarous  manner  by 
the  czar,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  adjudged  several 
thousand  persons  to  death.  In  1571,  after  Russia  had  been 
desolated  by  the  plague,  the  Crim  Tartars,  instigated  by  the 
Poles,  made  an  irruption  into  the  southern  provinces,  and  ad- 
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vancing  towards  Moscow,  entirely  defeated  the  Russian  army, 
which  made  a  stand  within  eighteen  leagues  of  the  capital. 
Ivan,  upon  the  news,  shut  himself  up  in  a  fortified  cloister,  with 
his  two  sons,  and  most  valuable  effects,  and  by  this  cowardly 
desertion,  allowed  the  Tartars  to  enter  Moscow,  which  they 
plundered  and  burnt  with  a  vast  destruction  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  czar’s  most  formidable  enemy  was  Stephen  Batori,  king 
of  Poland,  who,  with  the  king  of  Sweden,  declared  war  against 
Russia  in  1579,  took  Narva,  and  Riga,  and  became  master  of 
the  whole  of  Livonia.  The  Russians  murmured  at  his  conduct, 
and  some  of  the  nobles  ventured  to  make  remonstrances  against 
his  suffering  foreign  enemies  to  ravage  the  country,  and  request¬ 
ed  that  he  would  permit  his  eldest  son  to  appear  at  the  head  of 
the  army.  The  czar,  suspecting  that  the  prince  had  urged  the 
nobles  to  this  step,  reprimanded  him  in  very  severe  terms,  and 
he  attempting  to  justify  himself,  the  father’s  anger  was  roused 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  gave  him  a  violent  blow  with  a  staff 
tipped  with  iron,  which  laid  him  at  his  feet,  and  which  in  four 
days  proved  fatal.  The  savage  monarch,  who  did  not  proba¬ 
bly  intend  his  son’s  death,  passed  from  the  extreme  of  anger 
to  that  of  sorrow :  he  refused  to  take  food  or  change  his  dress 
for  several  days,  and  endeavoured  to  expiate  the  deed  by  a 
magnificent  funeral.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  chastise  the 
Tartars,  who  had  made  an  incursion  into  the  Russian  territo¬ 
ries,  was  the  last  act  of  this  reign.  He  negotiated  with  them 
and  returned  to  Moscow,  when  the  approach  awakened  in  him 
a  desire  of  conferring  benefits  on  his  people.  He  now  endea¬ 
voured  to  correct  abuses,  introduced  by  his  long  wars,  per¬ 
formed  many  acts  of  clemency,  enjoined  his  successor  to  libe¬ 
rate  prisoners,  repeal  taxes,  and  redress  the  evils  which  his 
brutality  had  inflicted.  He  expired  in  1584,  aged  54.  He 
has  been  reckoned  among  the  great  monarchs  of  his  country, 
on  account  of  his  spirited  and  successful  attempts  to  free  it 
from  a  foreign  yoke  and  introduce  arts  and  civilization.  He 
gave  his  people  the  first  cade  of  written  laws,  improved  the 
military  discipline,  promoted  commerce,  cultivated  literature, 
and  maintained  justice  and  order.  His  personal  qualities, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  little  estimable.  He  was  ex¬ 
tremely  licentious  with  respect  to  women;  and  besides  seven 
lawful  wives,  entertained  a  number  of  concubines.  He  left 
two  sons,  of  whom  Feodor  or  Theodore  succeeded  him. 

GUDENOW  BORIS,  a  successful  usurper  of  the  Russian 
throne,  was  grand  master  of  the  horse  to  the  czar  Theodore, 
or  Feodor,  wdio  married  his  sister,  and  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1584.  Being  a  man  of  talents  and  ambition,  he 
governed  the  state  without  control,  during  the  reign  of  his 
weak  brother-in-law,  and  conducted  public  affairs  with  great 
vigour  and  success.  As  Theodore  was  without  children,  a 
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prospect  of  obtaining  the  crown  was  opened  to  Boris,  which 
was  obstructed  only  by  the  life  of  Demetrius, Theodore’s  younger 
brother,  then  nine  years  old.  He  was  educated  at  a  city 
distant  from  Moscow,  whither  Boris  sent  assassins  to  murder 
him.  This  they  affected,  according  to  the  general  supposition, 
and  that  they  might  not  divulge  the  crime,  they  were  put  to 
death.  The  news  of  this  event  caused  great  agitation  at  Mos¬ 
cow  ;  in  order  to  divert  which,  Boris,  it  is  said,  set  fire  to  the 
city,  and  then  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the  greatest  gene¬ 
rosity,  and  kindness,  to  obtain  their  favour.  The  reality  of 
his  guilt  in  this  instance  may  well  be  doubted.  Theodore  died 
in  1597,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison  being  administered  by 
Boris.  On  his  death-bed  he  successively  offered  his  staff,  the 
emblem  of  his  empire,  to  several  of  his  relations,  who  all  re¬ 
fused  it.  He  then  in  a  rage  threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  Boris 
took  it  up.  When  the  vacancy  took  place,  he  affected  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  void  of  all  ambitious  designs  ;  and  resigning  the 
staff  to  the  nobility  and  citizens  of  Moscow,  retired  to  a  mo¬ 
nastery,  and  spread  a  report  of  his  intention  to  be  shaved  and 
take  the  monastic  vows.  The  people,  who  were  attached  to 
him,  and  whose  passions  were  artfully  raised  by  his  emissaries, 
crowded  round  the  gate  of  the  monastery,  and  throwing  them¬ 
selves  on  the  ground,  vowed  never  to  rise  till  he  should  consent 
to  accept  the  crown.  Their  apprehensions  were  further 
alarmed  by  a  rumour  of  an  intended  invasion  of  the  Tartars. 
Boris  pretended  at  length  to  accept  the  throne,  on  condition 
that  they  should  all  assemble  in  arms  and  march  with  him 
against  the  Tartars.  A  vast  force  was  collected  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed,  which  he  employed  to  confer  on  him  the 
sovereignty  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  to  secure  each 
other’s  fidelity.  Soon  after  his  accession,  he  banished  to  Si¬ 
beria,  or  confined  in  convents,  all  whom  he  suspected,  or  who 
were  related  to  the  royal  line  ;  and  he  strengthened  himself  by 
a  peace  with  the  Poles,  and  an  alliance  with  the  Danes.  He 
rejected  an  offered  treaty  from  the  Ottoman  Porte,  but  re¬ 
newed  the  commercial  privileges  of  the  Lubeckers,  Dutch,  and 
English.  Moscow  was  visited  about  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign  by  one  of  the  most  dreadful  famines  ever  heard  of,  which 
lasted  three  years.  The  anxiety  this  caused  to  Boris  was  ag¬ 
gravated  by  a  report  which  began  to  prevail  about  1604,  that 
prince  Demetrius  was  still  living,  and  that  another  youth  had 
been  murdered  in  his  stead.  A  person  appeared  in  Poland, 
who  assumed  that  name  and  character,  and  baffling  every  at¬ 
tempt  of  Boris  to  murder  or  gain  possession  of  him,  he  at  length 
advanced  at  the  head  of  a  Polish  army  in  Russia.  He  met 
with  various  fortunes,  but  on  the  whole,  gained  ground,  and 
was  recognized  in  several  places.  Boris,  not  knowing  whom  to 
trust,  and  agitated  by  fear  and  remorse,  fell  down  in  a  fit  as  he 
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was  giving  audience  to  the  Swedish  and  Danish  ambassadors, 
and  instantly  expired.  This  happened  in  1605.  His  young 
son  Theodore  was  crowned  as  his  successor,  but  was  soon  put 
to  death,  together  with  his  mother ;  and  the  nation  recognized 
Demetrius  for  their  lawful  prince. 

DEMETRIUS,  czar  of  Russia,  commonly  called  the  “  false 
Demetrius,”  was,  according  to  most  authors,  a  native  of  Jai'is- 
law,  and  a  novice  in  a  monastery,  where  he  was  instructed  by 
an  old  monk  to  personate  Demetrius,  son  of  the  czar  John 
Basiliowitz,  who  had  been  murdered  by  Boris  Gudenow,  in 
1597.  The  youth,  according  to  his  instructions,  under  the 
name  of  Demetrius,  pretending  to  have  escaped  from  his  mur¬ 
derers,  went  into  Lithuania,  where  he  was  taken  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  nobleman  named  Wiesnovitski,  to  whom  he  told  his 
story,  and  who  espoused  his  cause.  When  Boris  heard  of  this 
rival,  he  sent  assassins  to  despatch  him ;  but  his  patron  being 
warned  of  it,  conveyed  him  to  Alneski,  palatine  of  Sendomir, 
who  promised  to  assist  him  in  his  design  on  the  Russian 
throne,  provided  he  would  embrace  the  Roman  catholic  reli¬ 
gion,  which  he  readily  consented  to  ;  and  was  married  to  the 
palatine’s  daughter.  Assisted  by  the  Poles,  Demetrius,  in 
1604,  marched  into  Russia  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  and 
was  soon  joined  by  a  number  of  Russians  and  Cossacks.  He 
defeated  an  army  sent  against  him,  and  an  insurrection  took 
place  in  his  favour.  On  the  death  of  Boris,  the  people  stran¬ 
gled  his  son,  and  placed  Demetrius  on  the  throne;  but  his 
partiality  to  the  Poles  and  contempt  of  the  Greek  religion, 
occasioned  an  insurrection,  and  he  was  murdered  in  1606,  after 
a  short  reign  of  eleven  months.  Mr.  Coxe,  contrary  to  the 
generality  of  writers,  considered  him  to  have  been  the  true 
prince  Demetrius.  Three  other  pretended  Demetrius’s  suc¬ 
cessively  started  up  in  the  empire. 

MICHAEL  FEODOROVITCH,  czar  of  Russia,  first 
of  the  house  of  Komanof,  was  the  son  of  Feodor  or  Theodore 
Nikitiz  Romanof,  called  Philaretes,  archbishop  of  Rastock. 
After  the  dethronement  of  czar  Zusci,  in  1610,  the  Russian 
nobles  on  proceeding  to  an  election  of  a  new  czar,  cast  their 
eyes  upon  Michael  Feodorovitch,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
distinguished  by  his  descent  from  a  daughter  of  Ivan  Vasi- 
lievitch  and  rendered  dear  to  the  nation  by  the  virtues  of  his 
father.  He  was  then  in  a  monastery  with  his  mother,  while 
his  father  was  a  prisoner  in  Poland  ;  and  when  the  proposal 
was  made  to  raise  him  to  the  throne,  the  unhappy  fate  of  some 
of  the  late  czars  filled  his  mother  with  such  apprehensions,  that 
she  wrote  to  her  brother  Czeremetof  to  get  him  excused  to 
the  senate.  They  persisted,  however  in  their  choice,  and 
Michael  was  solemnly  elected  in  1613.  The  first  part  of  his 
reign  passed  in  a  war  with  the  generals  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
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king  of  Sweden,  which  was  concluded  in  1617,  by  a  treaty  un¬ 
der  the  mediation  of  England,  which  ceded  Kexholm  and  all 
Xngria  to  the  Swedes.  In  the  next  year  a  truce  was  made 
with  the  Poles,  who  had  supported  by  force  of  arms,  the  prior 
election  of  their  prince  Ladislaus,  and  had  ravaged  the  coun¬ 
try  as  far  as  Moscow.  In  1625,  the  czar  married  Eudosia,  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  gentleman,  who  had  no  other  portion  than 
her  beauty  and  virtue.  He  employed  the  interval  of  peace  in 
promoting  the  internal  prosperity  of  Russia,  and  formed  a 
commercial  connection  with  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces. 
War  was  renewed  in  1632,  with  Poland,  but  was  terminated 
two  years  afterwards  by  a  peace  ;  and  from  that  time  the  czar 
preserved  his  country  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  much  respected 
by  all  his  neighbours  for  his  equity  and  good  faith,  and 
greatly  beloved  by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his  mild  and  be- 
nificent  government.  He  died  in  1645,  in  the  forty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  and  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  his  crown 
to  his  son  Alexis  Michaelovitch. 


DENMARK. 

CHRISTIERN,  or  CHRISTIAN  III.,  king  of  Denmark, 
son  of  Frederic  I.,  was  duke  and  governor  of  Sleswick  and 
Holstein  at  his  father’s  decease  in  1533.  At  this  time  the 
nation  was  divided  into  three  factions,  one  comprising 
most  of  the  nobility,  favoured  this  Christiern ;  another,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Romish  bishops  and  clergy,  who  were  averse  to 
Christiern  on  account  of  his  open  profession  of  Lutheranism, 
was  desirous  of  electing  his  younger  brother  John  ;  and  a 
third,  but  small  party,  wished  to  restore  Christiern  II.  Chris¬ 
tiern  III.  had  to  fight  his  way  to  the  throne,  and  several  years 
passed  before  he  became  peaceful  sovereign  of  his  dominions. 
It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  Gustavus  Vasa,  then  king  of 
Sweden,  and  himself,  had  a  community  of  interests,  both 
having  to  contend  against  the  republic  of  Lubeck,  and  the 
polish  ecclesiastics.  Gustavus  marched  an  army  into  Schon, 
and  Holland,  whence  he  drove  out  the  Lubeckers  ;  and  he 
favoured  Christiern’s  siege  of  Copenhagen,  which  capital 
however,  did  not  surrender  to  him  till  1536.  He  then  began 
to  put  in  execution  a  plan  concerted  between  him  and  Gusta¬ 
vus,  for  reducing  the  temporal  power  of  the  church,  and  fujly 
established  the  Reformation.  In  effecting  this,  he  employed 
such  strong  measures,  and  made  so  free  with  all  the  church 
property,  that  Luther  wrote  a  letter  of  expostulation  to  him. 
Indeed  the  reformed  clergy  in  all  the  northern  countries  had 
reason  to  complain,  that  between  the  crown  and  nobility,  the 
church  was  stripped  so  bare,  as  not  only  to  be  deprived  of  its 
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luxury,  but  of  its  decent  support.  The  humiliation  of  the  cle¬ 
rical  order  in  Denmark,  left  nothing  between  the  nobility  and 
the  burghers  and  peasantry,  and  gave  such  a  scope  to  aristo- 
cratical  pride  and  oppression,  as  was  eventually  the  cause  of 
the  change  which  the  constitution  afterwards  underwent  from 
a  limited  to  an  absolute  monarchy.  Notwithstanding  the 
causes  of  friendship  between  Gustavus  and  Christiern,  various 
disputes  and  matters  of  complaint  arose  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions,  which  nothing  but  the  prudence  of  the  two  kings  pre¬ 
vented  from  producing  a  rupture.  As  a  defence  against  the 
ambition  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  Christiern  strengthened 
himself  by  an  alliance  with  France.  A  kind  of  piratical  war, 
between  his  subjects  and  the  Flemings,  was  terminated  by  a 
peace,  in  which  the  latter  were  allowed  a  free  passage  through 
the  Sound.  In  order  to  make  a  provision  for  his  brothers, 
John  and  Adolphus,  Christiern  disunited  Sleswick  and  Hol¬ 
stein  from  the  crown,  an  act  apparently  inconsistent  with  good 
policy,  though  no  bad  effects  were  felt  from  it,  during  a  long 
course  of  years.  He  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  in  that 
tranquil  repose  which  he  had  purchased  for  himself  and  his  peo¬ 
ple  by  his  early  exertions,  and  the  firmness  and  moderation  of  his 
character.  Fie  died  on  January  1,  1558,  leaving  his  crown  to 
hi's  son  Frederic,  who  had  been  some  years  before  elected  to 
the  succession.  Christiern  III.  was  a  lover  of  letters,  and  of 
learned  men,  and  founded  a  valuable  library  at  Copenhagen. 

FREDERIC  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  son  of  Christiern  III., 
was  born  in  1534.  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  Danish 
throne  in  1558,  and  soon  after  joined  the  duke  of  Holstein  in  a 
war  against  the  people  of  Dithmarsh,  who  had  made  themselves 
independent.  After  a  brave  resistance  they  were  forced  to 
submit  to  the  law  of  the  conqueror.  Frederic  next  engaged  in 
a  war  with  Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  whose  ambassadors,  passing 
into  Germany,  he  arrested,  in  violation  of  the  safe  conduct  he 
had  granted  them.  Hostilities  commenced  in  1563,  and  were 
carried  on  with  great  mutual  detriment  and  cruel  devastations 
of  both  countries,  till  the  deposition  of  Eric  by  his  own  sub¬ 
jects  in  1568.  Peace  was  then  made,  but  on  terms  so  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  Sweden,  that  the  war  was  renewed  in  1569.  A 
final  treaty  took  place  the  next  year,  to  the  advantage  of  Den¬ 
mark.  Frederic  soon  after  married  the  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Mecklenburgh,  and  thenceforth  attended  to  the  preservation 
of  peace,  and  promoting  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions.  He 
augmented  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  patronised  men 
of  learning,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  astronomer  Tycho 
Brahe.  His  reputation  stood  high  among  neighbouring 
princes.  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  him  the  order  of  the  garter, 
and  James  VI.,  king  of  Scotland,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
him  for  obtaining  in  marriage  his  daughter  Anne.  He  died  in 
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1588,  leaving  behind  him  a  high  character,  both  public  and 
private. 

JAMES  ULFELD,  a  Danish  statesman,  employed  in 
1578  as  ambassador  from  Denmark  to  Russia,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  disturbances  in  Livonia,  and  negociated  for  a  last¬ 
ing  peace  both  with  Sweden,  and  prince  Magnus  of  Holstein. 
Several  envoys  accompaniedUlfeld,  and  contrary  to  their  instruc¬ 
tions,  which  were  to  conclude  an  eternal  peace,  they  agreed 
only  to  a  suspension  of  arms  for  fifteen  years.  Ulfeld  fell  into 
disgrace  with  his  sovereign,  and  on  his  return  in  1579,  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  dignity  as  a  counsellor  of  the  kingdom.  He  was, 
however,  again  taken  into  favour,  but  he  showed  by  his  con¬ 
duct  that  he  was  much  dissatisfied  at  the  treatment  he  had 
experienced.  At  the  interment  of  Frederic  II.,  when  every 
thing  was  ready  for  the  solemnity,  he  stepped  forward  in  the 
church,  and  lamenting  his  hard  fate  in  the  most  plaintive  strain, 
complained  that  though  he  had  served  the  deceased  king  for 
many  years,  he  had  met  with  very  little  reward.  After  this 
he  was  nevertheless  forbidden  for  a  long  time  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  Christiern  IV.  or  the  queen  dowager,  and  died  in 
1593.  After  his  return  from  Moscow,  he  wrote  an  account  of 
his  travels,  which  had  a  very  singular  fate.  Being  sent  to  a 
printer  at  Leyden,  for  the  purpose  of  being  printed,  it  was  so 
neglected  that  it  came  into  the  hands  of  a  grocer  as  waste 
paper’,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been  torn  to  pieces  had  it  not 
been  saved  by  Melchior  Goldast,  who  caused  it  afterwards  to 
be  published, 

CHRISTIERN,  or  CHRISTIAN  IV.,  king  of  Denmark, 
who  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  succeeded  his  father,  Fre¬ 
deric  II.,  on  the  Danish  throne  in  1588.  He  received  an  excel¬ 
lent  education,  which,  aided  by  good  natural  abilities,  rendered 
him  one  of  the  most  accomplished  young  princes  of  his  time. 
In  1596  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burgh ;  and  during  several  years  the  country  continued  in  that 
state  of  tranquillity  in  which  his  father  left  it.  But  those  seeds 
of  violence  and  warlike  ambition  in  his  temper,  which  were  to 
produce  so  much  calamity  to  his  subjects,  broke  forth  in  1611, 
in  a  war  with  Charles  IX.,  king  of  Sweden,  the  principal  pre¬ 
text  for  which  was  a  contested  right  to  the  barren  soil  of  Lap- 
land.  The  war  was  conducted  with  such  animosity,  that 
Charles,  who  sustained  several  mortifying  losses,  sent  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  single  combat,  expressed  in  very  opprobrious  terms, 
to  the  Danish  king,  which  the  latter  had  self-command  enough 
to  refuse  with  contempt.  Charles’s  successor,  the  great  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  soon  changed  the  state  of  afiairs;  and  in  1613 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms  upon  terms  of 
equality.  Christiern  for  several  subsequent  years  was  contented 
with  making  his  country  flourish  by  the  arts  of  peace;  but 
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in  1621  he  was  induced  to  join  the  league  formed  between 
England,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  many  of  the  protestant  princes 
in  Germany,  for  the  relief  of  the  elector  palatine,  whose  domi¬ 
nions  were  invaded  by  the  emperor.  As  negociations  proved 
ineffectual,  it  was  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  arms ;  and 
Christiern  accepted  the  splendid  but  dangerous  post  of  head 
and  captain  general  of  the  league,  in  1623.  In  the  military 
operations  which  ensued,  he  displayed  both  courage  and  ta¬ 
lents,  and  for  some  campaigns  successes  were  nearly  balanced  ; 
but  in  1626  he  sustained  a  complete  defeat  from  the  celebrated 
count  Tilly,  in  which,  after  losing  all  his  infantry,  he  made  a 
very  difficult  retreat  with  his  cavalry.  He  was  pursued  into 
Holstein,  which  duchy,  now  become  the  theatre  of  war,  was 
overran  by  the  combined  troops  of  Tilly  and  Wallestein,  and 
miserably  harassed.  Christiern  was  again  defeated,  and  the 
affairs  of  Denmark  were  reduced  to  such  a  state,  that  he  was 
obliged  very  reluctantly  to  agree  to  humiliating  conditions  of 
peace  in  1629.  His  mind  henceforth  seems  to  have  become 
more  irritable.  He  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  renewing 
the  war  in  Holstein,  the  duke  of  which  had  taken  part  against 
him.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Hamburghers,  on  account  of 
some  duties  he  imposed  on  ships  entering  the  Elbe ;  and  he 
regarded  with  envy  and  jealousy  the  heroic  Gustavus,  who  had 
succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  protestant  league,  and  whose 
extraordinary  actions  filled  Europe  with  his  renown.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  some  years  after  the  death  of  Gustavus,  that 
open  hostilities  broke  out  between  Denmark  and  Sweden.  As 
this  was  not  publicly  known,  Europe  was  surprised  at  the  sud¬ 
den  irruption  of  the  Swedish  forces  under  Torstenson  into  Den¬ 
mark,  in  1661.  Their  conquests  were  at  first  rapid,  but  were 
somewhat  checked  by  the  activity  and  vigilance  of  the  king. 
In  order  to  draw  off  the  Swedish  troops,  he  made  an  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Gottenburgh,  and  though  he  did  not  succeed  in 
his  attempt  upon  that  town,  his  end  was  in  some  measure  an¬ 
swered.  But  a  defeat  he  afterwards  met  with  at  sea,  in  which 
his  fleet  was  almost  destroyed,  brought  him  to  the  brink  of 
ruin ;  and  he  was  at  length  content  to  accept  the  French  am¬ 
bassador’s  mediation  for  a  peace.  By  this  treaty  he  resigned 
to  Sweden  the  isle  of  Gothland,  with  other  islands  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  and  allowed  that  crown  the  possession  of  the  province  of 
Halland  for  thirty  years,  as  security  for  all  the  other  conditions. 
Christiern  did  not  long  survive.  He  died  in  1648,  aged  71, 
leaving  the  character  of  a  prince  of  great  vigour  of  mind  and 
body,  extensive  capacity,  but  a  prey  to  violent  passions,  which 
seemed  to  gain  strength  with  increasing  years.  He  was  much 
addicted  to  women,  and  left  several  children  by  mistresses. 
His  only  legitimate  son,  Frederic,  succeeded  him.  An  elder 
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son,  Christiern;  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
throne,  died  the  year  before  his  father. 

CORNIFIX  ULFELD,  a  very  eminent  but  unfortunate 
Danish  statesman,  was  the  son  of  James  Ulfeld.  Being  of  a 
forward  disposition,  before  he  was  ten  years  of  age  he  prac¬ 
tised'  so  many  youthful  frolics  that  his  father  was  obliged  to 
send  him  to  Paris  under  the  care  of  a  preceptor,  with  a  view,  if 
possible,  to  check  his  frolicsome  temper,  by  a  change  of  situa¬ 
tion,  but  as  he  increased  in  years,  he  became  more  untractable. 
His  father  became  so  incensed  that  he  determined  to  leave  him 
to  himself,  and  to  withdraw  his  allowance.  Young  Ulfeld, 
being  thus  at  liberty,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  went  to  Germany,  to 
count  Oldenburg,  his  relation,  who  took  him  under  his  pro¬ 
tection,  and  with  whom  he  remained  three  years,  but  as  he  had 
a  great  turn  for  a  military  life,  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
Christiern  IV.,  whose  troops  were  then  employed  in  Germany, 
and  went  through  the  various  gradations  of  rank  with  much 
honour  and  applause.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1 629, 
Ulfeld,  who  hated  a  tranquil  life,  returned  to  France,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  thence  to  Italy,  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance,  at 
Padua,  wdth  a  learned  Venetian  nobleman,  named  Cremonino, 
from  whom,  as  he  frequently  acknowledged,  he  derived  much 
useful  information.  He  then  paid  a  visit  to  Germany,  and 
passing  thence  to  Denmark,  found  means  to  insinuate  himself 
so  much  into  the  good  graces  of  the  king,  that  he  became  one 
of  the  greatest  favourites.  He  was  not  only  made  a  senator 
and  governor  of  Copenhagen,  but  in  1637,  having  discharged  a 
mission  to  the  imperial  court  to  his  majesty’s  satisfaction,  he 
created  him  marshal  of  the  kingdom.  The  king  also  gave  him 
in  marriage  Eleonora,  one  of  his  natural  daughters  by  his  fa¬ 
vourite  Christiani  Manck.  After  the  death  of  Christiern,  in 
1648,  he  was  employed  by  his  successor,  Fi’ederic  IV.,  in  va¬ 
rious  important  affairs.  A  coolness,  however,  arose  between 
him  and  his  new  sovereign,  who  began  to  consider  his  influence 
in  the  kingdom  as  too  great  for  a  subject.  He  was,  therefore, 
excluded  from  all  favour,  without  any  reason  being  assigned, 
and  his  enemies,  finding  the  king  disposed  to  believe  their 
calumnies,  seduced  a  woman,  named  Dina  Windhofer,  who  had 
access  to  the  royal  family,  to  accuse  the  count  and  the  countess 
his  wife,  of  having  a  design  to  poison  the  king,  queen,  and  all 
the  royal  family.  Various  examinations  were  instituted,  and 
at  length  Dina  confessed  her  story  to  be  a  fiction.  The  count 
and  countess  were  thereupon  acquitted,  but  Dina  was  con¬ 
demned  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  colonel  to  be  banished  from 
the  kingdom.  Ulfeld,  sensible,  however,  of  the  king’s  readiness 
to  believe  all  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  resolved  to  consult 
his  own  safety,  and  to  retire  into  Poland,  For  this  purpose  he 
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embarked  with  the  countess  in  order  to  proceed  to  Dantzic, 
where  he  landed  ;  but  the  king  of  Poland  refusing  him  permis¬ 
sion  to  settle  in  his  kingdom,  he  determined  to  throw  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  at  whose 
court  he  and  his  countess  resided  some  time.  The  king  of 
Denmark  dreading  the  effects  of  this  powerful  and  discontented 
fugitive,  who  had  got  possession  of  Christina’s  ear,  insisted  on 
his  being  delivered  up,  or  at  least  on  his  retracting  a  bitter 
libel  he  had  published  against  him,  and  asking  pardon  in  a 
formal  manner,  to  neither  of  which  conditions  Christina,  for  a 
long  time,  would  consent.  At  length,  the  king  drew  up  a 
charge  against  Ulfeld,  containing  a  variety  of  articles,  and 
among  these  the  embezzlement  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he 
had  ordered  to  be  remitted  to  Charles  II.  of  England,  at  that 
time  in  Holland.  The  queen,  at  first,  refused  to  give  credit  to 
this  charge,  but  on  Charles’s  letter  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
affirming  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  court  had  received  such 
a  remittance,  she  seemed  convinced  of  Ulfeld’s  treachery,  and 
promised  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate,  Ulfeld,  however,  gained 
an  ascendancy  over  the  queen ;  he  either  persuaded  her  that 
he  really  was  innocent,  or  she  so  chose  to  believe,  so  that  instead 
of  withdrawing  her  protection,  she  grossly  insulted  the  Danish 
ambassador,  who  supported  with  great  spirit  the  dignity  of  his 
royal  master.  On  the  abdication  of  Christina,  in  1654,  he  en¬ 
tered  into  the  service  of  her  successor,  Charles  Gustavus, 
whose  protection  he  had  also  solicited ;  and  when  that  prince, 
in  1657,  declared  wrar  against  Denmark,  he  joined  the  army, 
and  took  the  island  of  Funen,  which  submitted  to  him  so  spee¬ 
dily,  that  the  news  reached  Copenhagen  before  it  was  known 
that  Charles  intended  to  attack  it.  After  this  success,  the  sea 
becoming  frozen,  in  the  month  of  February,  1568,  to  such  a 
degree  that  artillery  could  safely  be  drawn  over  it,  he  persuaded 
the  king  of  Sweden  to  march  against  Copenhagen,  not  doubting 
that  the  boldness  of  the  enterprize  would  occasion  the  utmost 
consternation.  Frederic  seeing  an  army  unexpectedly  before 
the  gates  of  his  capital,  sent  notice  to  the  count  that,  in  case  he 
could  mediate  a  peace,  he  would  restore  him  to  the  possession 
of  his  estate  and  dignities.  The  count  on  this  intimation  em¬ 
ployed  the  influence  he  had  acquired  over  Charles  with  so 
much  effect,  that  he  induced  him  to  make  a  peace,  which  was 
signed  at  Roscliild  on  the  28th  of  February,  the  same  year. 
His  enemies,  who  were  now  afraid  that  they  should  lose  all 
their  credit  by  the  restoration  of  the  count’s  authority,  filled 
the  king’s  mind  with  new  suspicions,  which  obliged  the  count 
to  retire  to  the  estate  he  had  in  the  province  of  Schoen ;  but 
he  had  scarcely  enjoyed  a  few  months’  retirement,  when  the 
king  of  Sweden,  resolving  to  renew  the  war,  proposed  to  him  to 
take  up  arms  again.  Tliis  the  count  declined ;  representing 
VOL.  V.  M 
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to  Charles  that  as  he  had  no  new  cause  of  complaint  against  his 
brother-in-law,  he  could  not  again  serve  against  him  without 
wounding  his  honour.  His  talents,  however,  having  excited 
the  envy  of  the  Swedish  nobility,  they  at  length  procured  the 
arrest  of  the  count  and  his  family  ;  and  some  estates  which  he 
had  not  long  before  received  from  Charles  were  taken  from 
him ;  the  count  falling  ill  at  the  time,  his  enemies  gave  out  that 
he  had  poisoned  himself  for  grief.  Soon  after  he  was  cited  to 
appear  before  the  senate  of  Malms ;  but  not  being  able  to  re¬ 
pair  thither  by  reason  of  his  indisposition,  the  countess  under¬ 
took  his  defence,  and  conducted  it  with  so  much  eloquence, 
that  the  count  was  acquitted.  Through  an  artifice  of  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  having  been  induced  to  believe  that  the  king  was  so 
incensed  against  him,  that  he  was  determined  to  shut  him  up  in 
some  prison,  he  privately  escaped,  and  proceeded  to  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Here  he  expected  that  he  should  find  a  retreat ;  but 
within  three  days  after  his  arrival,  he  and  his  countess  were 
arrested  in  their  own  house,  by  the  king’s  order,  and  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  island  of  Bonholm.  After  he  had  been  confined 
here  some  time,  he  found  means  to  remove  the  iron  bars  in  the 
window  of  his  apartment,  and  tying  together  the  bed-clothes 
cut  into  slips,  let  himself  down  from  a  considerable  height, 
along  with  his  lady,  and  a  servant ;  but  being  betrayed  by  a 
ship-master  to  whom  he  offered  a  very  large  sum  to  convey  him 
from  the  island,  he  was  taken  back  by  major-general  Fuchs, 
the  commandant,  and  put  into  a  dark  and  putrid  dungeon.  On 
this  occasion  property  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
in  jewels  and  money,  was  found  upon  him.  This  attempt  was 
made  at  a  very  unseasonable  time ;  for  it  is  said,  that  had  he 
waited  only  eight  days  longer,  he  would  have  been  liberated 
on  the  intercession  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Sweden.  Some 
time  after,  the  count  solicited  that  he  might  be  carried  to  Co¬ 
penhagen,  and  having  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  promised 
to  forgive  general  Fuchs,  who  had  treated  him  with  so  much 
severity,  he  was  set  at  liberty  in  the  month  of  December,  1661. 
He  now  retired  to  his  estate  in  Funen,  till  he  obtained  leave 
from  the  king  to  proceed  to  the  Spa,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  to  reside  in  the  Netherlands.  Here  he  is  said  to 
have  formed  a  plot  to  deprive  the  king  of  Denmark  of  his 
crown,  and  place  it  on  the  head  of  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burgh.  He  wrote  to  count  Schwerin,  acquainting  him  that  he 
had  a  secret  of  the  utmost  importance,  which  he  would  entrust 
to  no  one  but  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  himself.  The  elec¬ 
tor  immediately  sent  general  Spon  to  Ulfeld,  who  immediately 
obtained,  aWl  acquainted  his  master  with,  Ulfeld’s  secret. 
The  elector  l\a„s  filled  with  horror ;  he  detested  this  perfidy, 
and  gave  immediate  notice  of  it  to  Frederic.  On  this  intelli¬ 
gence  the  count,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  states,  vras  unani- 
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nxously  declared  guilty  of  treason,  an  enemy  to  his  country, 
and  condemned  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  then  to  be 
beheaded  and  quartered.  This  sentence  was  carried  into 
effect  on  a  waxen  effigy  at  Copenhagen  in  1 663 ;  and  a  price 
was  set  upon  Ulfeld’s  head.  He,  however,  remained  some  time 
at  Bruges,  where  he  caused  major-general  Fuchs  to  be  mur¬ 
dered  in  his  coach  by  his  son  Christiern.  From  Bruges  he  sent 
his  countess  to  England,  where  she  remained  some  time  un¬ 
known,  but  at  last  was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  king.  In 
attempting  to  go  on  board  a  ship  at  Dover,  she  was  arrested, 
at  the  desire  of  the  Danish  resident,  and  conveyed  to  Denmark, 
where  she  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  When 
Ulfeld  heard  this,  he  considered  himself  as  no  longer  safe  at 
Bruges,  and  with  his  daughter  and  sons,  retired  to  Basle  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  enrolled  his  name  as  an  Englishman ; 
and  because  he  brought  with  him  a  great  many  jewels,  he 
passed  as  a  jeweller.  Being,  at  length,  discovered,  and  think¬ 
ing  it  not  prudent  to  continue  there  any  longer,  he  sent  his 
children  to  Lausanne ;  and  as  he  found  himself  indisposed 
with  a  disorder  of  the  breast,  he  hired  a  boat  to  convey  him 
down  the  Rhine  to  Nuremberg,  but  becoming  worse  by  the 
way,  he  died  when  he  had  almost  reached  the  place  of  destina¬ 
tion,  ipgf ebruary  1 664.  His  body  was  carried  to  the  nearest 
monastery  for  interment,  but  it  was  afterwards  removed  thence 
by  his  son,  and  deposited  in  the  open  fields  under  a  tree.  An 
exposure  of  the  count’s  life  and  conduct  was  published,  with 
the  following  title :  “  Comificii  Ulefeldii  succincta  Narratio,” 
to  which  he  wrote  an  answer,  printed  in  the  Danish  language, 
in  1652,  and  translated  the  same  year  into  Dutch. 

SWEDEN. 

ERIC  XIV.,  king  of  Sweden,  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  ascend¬ 
ed  the  throne  of  Sweden  in  1560,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
and  was  possessed  of  all  the  accomplishments  proper  to  his 
elevated  situation.  He  spoke  the  modern  languages,  danced 
gracefully,  showed  animation  in  all  his  actions,  and  was  elo¬ 
quent  and  polite.  But  he  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried  away 
with  gusts  of  passion,  which  sometimes  obliterated  every  trace 
of  reason,  and  rendered  him  furious.  His  father,  who  had 
witnessed  these  fits  of  rage,  had  once  formed  the  design  of  ex¬ 
cluding  him  from  the  throne,  and  of  conferring  the  crown  on 
his  second  son.  For  the  same  reason  he  refused  to  permit  him 
to  visit  England,  to  pay  his  court  to  the  princess,  afterwards 
queen,  Elizabeth  ;  but  negociated  the  business  by  means  of  his 
ambassador  and  second  son  John  Eric;  however,  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  succession,  he  determined  to  obtain  an  inter- 
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view  with  Elizabeth,  and  set  sail  with  a  large  fleet  and  splendid 
train,  but  the  vessels  being  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  wei'e 
driven  back  upon  his  own  coast,  where  he  suffered  shipwreck, 
and  for  a  time  relinquished  his  matrimonial  project.  He  next 
sent  proposals  of  marriage  to  Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  and 
almost  before  he  could  obtain  any  answer,  solicited  from  the 
emperor  the  hand  of  the  princess  of  Lorrain,  daughter  of 
Christiern  II.,  with  whom  he  was  enamoured  by  the  description 
of  some  of  his  courtiers.  He  received  a  favourable  answer, 
but  in  the  mean  time  he  had  changed  his  mind  in  favour  of 
Elizabeth.  His  political  conduct  was  as  capricious  as  his 
amours,  and  involved  him  in  continual  quarrels  with  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  a  confederacy  was  formed  against  him  by  Muscovy, 
Poland,  Denmark,  and  Lubeck.  His  brother  John,  who  had 
married  Catharine,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Poland,  fell  under 
his  suspicion,  and  was  driven  to  an  open  rupture.  John  was 
cited  to  Stockholm,  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and  refusing  to 
appear,  an  army  was  sent  into  Finland  with  orders  to  seize  him 
and  his  wife,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  capital.  He  was  imme¬ 
diately  thrown  into  prison,  where  the  king  frequently  visited 
him  with  intentions  to  put  him  to  death,  but  always  on  seeing 
him  he  felt  his  heart  so  moved  with  pity,  as  to  prevent  him  from 
striking  the  fatal  blow.  Sometimes  with  tears  in  his  i|yes  he 
would  confess  the  sanguinary  design  which  had  prompted  his 
visit,  and  added,  “  I  know  that  the  crown  of  Sweden  is  intended 
for  you,  and  I  request  that,  when  you  are  in  possession  of  it, 
you  will  pardon  my  error.”  This  circumstance  strongly  dis¬ 
played  the  violence  of  contending  passions  in  the  mind  of 
Eric,  and  has  been  brought  to  prove  his  insanity. 

The  early  years  of  his  reign  were  spent  in  wars  chiefly  with 
Denmark,  and  carried  on  with  vigour  on  the  part  of  Eric, 
though  without  any  permanent  advantage.  Domestic  troubles 
at  length  withdrew  his  attention  from  foreign  wars,  and  his  ca¬ 
pricious  conduct  destroyed  all  respect  for  him  in  the  breasts  of 
his  subjects.  Disappointed  in  his  matrimonial  projects,  he 
entertained  a  number  of  concubines,  one  of  whom,  a  peasant’s 
daughter,  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  him,  that  he  married 
her.  He  was  under  the  influence  of  his  ministers  and  domes¬ 
tics  of  mean  rank,  who  frequently  excited  his  jealousies  of  the 
great  families.  He  entertained  a  particular  hatred  of  the  Stu- 
res,  an  illustrious  family,  descended  from  the  ancient  regents. 
Eric  had  taken  one  of  them  into  favour,  though  he  had,  on  a 
former  occasion,  disgraced  him,  and  made  him  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  the  populace.  He  now  sent  him  in  quality  of  am¬ 
bassador  to  Stralsund,  but  he  became  once  more  the  object  of 
the  king’s  abhorrence,  who  conceived  that  he  was  conspiring 
against  his  life  and  crown.  The  king  took  pains  to  convince 
the  States  that  Sture  carried  on  dangerous  intrigues  at  Stral- 
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sund,  and  he  suborned  witnesses  to  accuse  him  of  treasonable 
designs.  An  infamous  favourite,  named  Pearson,  persuaded 
Eric  to  extirpate  the  whole  family;  sentence  of  death  was 
accordingly  pronounced  against  those  unfortunate  men,  to¬ 
gether  with  twenty-six  nobles,  who  were  the  pretended  accom¬ 
plices  of  a  conspiracy  laid  to  their  charge.  A  public  trial 
was  afterwards  allowed  them,  in  which  the  Stures  were  able 
to  vindicate  their  cause  completely,  and  to  prove  their  inno¬ 
cence  so  undeniably,  that  the  king  himself  apologized  to  them 
for  their  detention  and  long  imprisonment ;  nevertheless,  in  a 
very  short  time,  he  stabbed  Nils  Sture  with  his  own  hand. 
The  unfortunate  man  drew  the  dagger  from  his  breast,  and 
presented  it  to  the  monarch,  who,  with  the  most  savage 
barbarity,  ordered  his  guards  to  accomplish  that  which  he  had 
failed  to  perform  himself.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  also 
murdered  at  the  same  time.  No  sooner  was  this  bloody  scene 
over  than  Eric  felt  the  pangs  of  a  wounded  conscience.  He 
grew  frantic,  and,  as  if  pursued  by  the  avenging  furies,  fled 
into  the  woods,  where  he  wandered  for  many  days  like  a  wild 
beast,  refusing  to  take  food  or  repose.  On  his  return,  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  compensate  for  his  cruelty,  by  bestowing  large 
sums  upon  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  victims;  and  by 
giving  up  Pearson  to  the  hands  of  justice,  who  was  condemned 
but  not  executed.  Being  threatened  by  the  king  of  Denmark, 
Eric  set  at  liberty  his  brother  John,  to  whom,  and  to  his 
other  brother  he  proposed  assigning  lands  in  Livonia,  in  lieu 
of  those  left  them  by  their  father  Gustavus.  Shortly  after 
he  formed  a  design  of  putting  them  to  death,  and  of  concili¬ 
ating  the  affection  of  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  by  delivering  to  him 
the  wife  of  duke  John,  to  whom  that  prince  had  paid  his 
addresses  before  her  marriage.  His  intentions  were  discovered 
in  time  to  defeat  the  purpose,  and  the  brothers  began  to  raise 
forces  in  their  own  defence.  Eric  made  a  stand,  and  an  ac¬ 
commodation  was  effected,  but  by  the  treaty  he  bound  himself 
to  give  up  Pearson,  his  favourite,  who,  being  put  to  the  tor¬ 
ture,  confessed  a  plot  contrived  by  himself  and  the  king,  of  pil¬ 
laging  Stockholm,  burning  part  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour, 
and  proceeding  with  the  rest  loaded  with  spoil  to  Narva.  The 
dukes  now  felt  themselves  justified  in  breaking  the  treaty,  and 
they  obliged  Eric  to  capitulate  in  the  citadel.  He  -was  put 
under  confinement,  solemnly  deposed  by  the  states,  and  duke 
John  elected  in  his  stead.  His  children  were  declared  inca¬ 
pable  of  succession,  and  himself  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  His  keepers  were  appointed  from  among  the 
relations  of  those  whom  he  had  cruelly  massacred,  and  who 
did  not  fail  to  subject  him  to  various  insults  and  indignities, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  the  evils  of  cold  and  hunger.  After 
nin  e  years’  imprisonment,  he  finished  a  wretched  life  in  1578, 
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in  consequence,  it  was  supposed,  of  a  dose  of  poison  adminis¬ 
tered  by  order  of  his  brother  John,  who  dreaded  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  his  being  liberated,  and  again  set  upon  the  throne. 
Eric  was  not  deficient  in  talents ;  and  he  possessed  great 
personal  bravery;  under  his  conduct  the  Swedish  troops  re¬ 
peatedly  distinguished  themselves  in  contending  with  and  over¬ 
coming  the  Danish  armies,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  he 
never  would  have  submitted  to  the  hard  conditions  which 
Denmark  at  length  imposed  on  his  successor. 

JOHN  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  born  in  1537,  was  the  second 
son  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  made  him  duke  of  Finland.  He 
was  sent  in  1560  to  England  in  order  to  forward  the  proposed 
union  of  his  elder  brother  Eric  with  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
appeared  with  great  magnificence  at  her  court.  So  flattering 
was  his  reception,  that  on  his  return,  he  assured  his  brother 
that  nothing  opposed  his  success ;  but  the  event  proved  that  he 
was  a  dupe  to  her  political  coquetry.  It  was  not  long  after  the 
succession  of  Eric  to  the  crown  that  John  fell  under  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  that  capricious  prince,  whose  jealousy  was  inflamed 
by  his  brother’s  marriage  in  1562,  with  Catharine,  daughter  to 
Sigismund  king  of  Poland.  The  quarrel  rose  to  such  a  height, 
that  a  Swedish  army  was  sent  into  Finland,  which  reduced  the 
capital,  and  took  duke  John,  his  wife  and  household,  prisoners. 
Eric  procured  his  condemnation  as  a  rebel ;  and  though  he 
remitted  the  capital  punishment  pronounced  against  him,  yet 
he  confiscated  his  estates,  and  doomed  him  to  perpetual  im¬ 
prisonment.  His  duchess  voluntarily  shared  with  him  his 
imprisonment,  in  which  he  passed  some  years.  As  Eric 
became  more  a  prey  to  that  black  and  ferocious  melancholy 
which  assailed  him,  John  was  frequently  in  danger  of  his 
life.  His  brother  several  times  entered  his  prison  with  an 
intention  of  assassinating  him  "with  his  own  hand,  but  always 
relented  at  his  sight,  and  sometimes  threw  himself  at  his  feet, 
confessing  his  bloody  purpose.  When  the  unhappy  king  had 
raised  numberless  enemies  against  him,  he  resolved  to 
strengthen  himself  by  domestic  union,  and  in  1567,  liberated 
John,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Swedish  nation.  This  prince, 
with  his  brother  Charles,  retiring  from  court,  took  up  arms 
against  their  frantic  brother.  He  was  deposed,  and  John,  in 
1568,  succeeded  him. 

He  found  the  nation  involved  in  war  with  Denmark  and 
Russia,  and  hard  pressed  in  different  quarters.  A  peace  was 
concluded  with  the  former  power  in  1569;  but  hostilities  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  latter  till  they  wrere  suspended  by  a  truce  in 
1573.  Meantime,  the  queen’s  zealous  attachment  to  the 
Roman  catholic  religion  induced  John  to  take  measures  in  its 
favour ;  and  at  length  he  was  himself  converted  to  that  faith, 
and  secretly  abjured  Lutheranism  before  the  jesuit  Anthony 
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Poissevin.  He  sent  a  minister  to  the  pope  to  negociate  the 
return  of  his  nation  to  their  former  obedience,  and  proposed 
some  conditions  for  this  effect,  to  which  the  court  of  Rome 
was  not  likely  to  agree.  Violent  dissensions  arose  in  Sweden 
in  consequence  of  this  attempt ;  and  although  numbers  of  the 
clergy  were  gained  over  by  views  of  ambition  and  emolument, 
yet  a  larger  party  attached  to  the  Reformation,  with  the  king’s 
brother  Charles,  duke  of  Sudermania,  made  an  opposition 
which  was  near  involving  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war.  At  this 
juncture  the  queen  died,  which  threw  a  great  damp  upon  the 
friends  of  popery  ;  and  the  king  discontinued  his  dangerous 
measures  for  changing  the  established  religion.  The  queen 
had  educated  her  son  prince  Sigismund  in  such  an  attachment 
to  the  catholic  religion,  that  no  exhortations  could  induce  him 
to  renounce  it.  In  1587  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
crown  of  Poland,  and  was  elected,  but  upon  terms  injurious  to 
the  rights  of  Sweden  ;  and  the  ambition  of  his  father,  who 
promoted  this  election,  was  eventually  the  cause  of  depriving 
his  son  of  the  crown  of  his  native  country.  John  was  still  in¬ 
tent  upon  propagating  the  catholic  doctrine  in  Sweden,  and 
for  this  purpose  published  a  liturgy  conformable  to  it,  the  use 
of  which  he  enjoined  to  the  clergy  under  severe  penalties. 
The  flame  of  religious  discord  was  hereby  rekindled,  and  the 
duke  Charles  again  supported  the  protestant  church.  John 
now,  in  1589,  wished  for  the  assistance  of  his  son,  and  held  an 
interview  with  him  at  Revel,  in  which  he  proposed  to  Sigis¬ 
mund  to  return  to  Sweden  in  order  to  secure  his  crown  there. 
But  the  manner  in  which  the  Swedish  senate  opposed  this 
measure,  and  the  summons  to  Sigismund  by  the  Polish  diet  to 
return,  put  an  end  to  this  design.  John,  in  1590,  espoused 
Christina,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Holstein.  The  war  with 
Russia  was  renewed,  and  Sweden  lost  several  fortresses  in 
Ingermania.  In  this  state  of.  affairs,  John  died  of  a  sudden 
illness,  in  1592,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  leaving  one 
son. 

CHARLES  IX.,  king  of  Sweden,  fourth  son  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  Gustavus  Vasa,  was  born  in  1550.  During  the  life  of 
his  father,  he  had  the  provinces  of  Nericia,  Sudermania,  and 
Wermeland  given  him  under  the  crown,  as  an  appanage.  In 
the  troubles  of  his  brother  Eric’s  reign,  he,  with  his  brother 
duke  John,  retired  from  court,  and  levying  an  army,  compelled 
the  unhappy  Eric  to  a  surrender,  which  was  succeeded  by  his 
formal  deposition,  and  the  elevation  of  duke  John  to  the 
throne.  This  prince  showed  himself  inclined  to  restore  many 
of  the  ceremonials  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  which  had 
been  abolished  by  his  father.  Duke  Chai'les  opposed  him,  and 
declared  himself  the  protector  of  the  Reformation.  His  popu¬ 
larity  enabled  him  to  take  a  leading  part  in  affairs  during  John’s 
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reign,  and  at  his  death,  Charles  assumed  the  regency  till  the 
arrival  of  Sigismund,  John’s  son,  from  Poland,  of  which 
country  he  was  elected  king.  Sigismund’s  attachment  to 
popery,  and  his  arbitrary  principles,  soon  caused  great  dissen¬ 
sions  in  Sweden,  which  were  artfully  employed  by  Charles  to 
increase  his  own  popularity.  An  open  rupture  at  length  en¬ 
sued,  and  after  various  events,  while  Sigismund  was  absent 
in  Poland,  in  1600,  a  diet  was  assembled  which  deposed  him, 
and  conferred  the  sovereign  power  on  Charles.  According 
to  most  historians,  however,  the  solemn  deposition  of  Sigis¬ 
mund  and  election  of  Charles  did  not  take  place  till  1604. 
For  some  years  after  this  time,  hostilities  followed  between  the 
Swedes  and  Poles,  and  Charles  made  some  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  to  conquer  Livonia.  A  rupture  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark  happened  in  1609,  which  occasioning  to  Charles  the 
loss  of  Calmar  and  other  places  so  irritated  him,  that,  regardless 
of  his  own  declining  health,  he  sent  a  challenge  to  single  com¬ 
bat  to  king  Christiern,  who  wisely  declined  it.  Soon  after,  in 
October,  1611,  Charles  was  seized  with  a  disorder  of  which  he 
died  in  his  sixty-first  year,  leaving  for  his  successor  his  son, 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  had  already  begun  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  by  his  valour  and  prudence.  Charles  IX.  is 
mentioned  in  high  terms  of  commendation  by  the  protestant 
writers,  and  his  success  in  difficult  conjunctures  proves  him  to 
have  possessed  vigour  and  abilities.  He  was  subject  to  violent 
fits  of  passion  ;  and  his  ambitious  policy  can  scarcely  be  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  pretext  of  religious  zeal. 

ERIC  SPARRE,  chancellor  of  Sweden,  was  born  in  1550. 
In  1578  he  wras  appointed  supreme  of  Westmanland  and 
Dalecarlia,  and  in  1582  became  a  senator,  governor  of 
those  pi’ovinces,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  In  1583 
he  was  knighted  by  king  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  in  1587, 
Vent  as  envoy  to  Poland  respecting  the  elevation  of  Sigismund 
to  the  Polish  throne.  In  1589  he  was  deprived  of  his  employ¬ 
ments,  and  next  year,  being  thrown  into  prison,  was  accused, 
with  five  other  senators,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours, 
by  John  III.  On  this  occasion  his  letter  of  knighthood  was 
taken  from  him  by  the  king  and  torn  to  pieces  before  his  face. 
He  was,  however,  pardoned  on  the  intercession  of  king  Sigis¬ 
mund  ;  but  was  again  arraigned  in  1592,  before  a  court  in 
which  John  himself  presided,  on  a  charge,  besides  others,  of 
having  promised  the  cession  of  Esthonia,  in  direct  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  instructions  he  had  received  when  envoy  in  Po¬ 
land.  He  defended  himself  with  great  boldness  against  his 
accusers ;  which  so  incensed  the  king,  that  he  drew  his  sword, 
exclaiming,  that  it  was  given  him  by  God  to  punish  traitors 
and  breakers  of  their  oath.  Duke  Charles  also  made  heavy 
complaints  against  him,  but  the  court  broke  up  after  coming  to 
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this  conclusion,  that  Sparre  and  the  other  senators  were  neither 
condemned  nor  acquitted.  Sparre  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
once  more  under  the  duke’s  displeasure  on  account  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  book  which  he  wrote  entitled  “  Pro  Lege,  Rege  et 
Grege,”  which  seemed  to  be  directed  against  the  authority 
exercised  by  that  prince.  Having,  however,  taken  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  duke,  and  made  a  solemn  promise  of  obedience 
in  writing,  he  was  restored  to  his  employments,  and  as  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  kingdom  subscribed,  in  1593,  the  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Sigismund.  Afterwards  he  was  delivered  up 
to  the  duke,  and  suffered  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner 
during  the  bloody  scenes  which  took  place  at  Linkoeping  in 
1600 ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  innocence  to  the  last,  and  read 
a  protest  against  those  who  had  doomed  him  to  punishment. 
He  was  the  author  of  various  works. 

AXEL  OXENSTIERNA,  a  celebrated  Swedish  minister, 
son  of  baron  Gabriel  Oxenstierna,  was  born  at  Fano,  in  Up¬ 
land,  in  the  year  1583.  He  was  received  into  the  service  of 
Charles  IX.,  who,  in  1606,  sent  him  as  envoy  to  the  court  of 
Mecklenburgh.  In  1609,  when  he  had  completed  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  senate  ; 
being  the  fourteenth  of  his  family,  who,  in  uninterrupted  suc¬ 
cession  from  father  to  son,  had  sitten  in  that  assembly.  The 
first  public  business  undertaken  by  him  after  this  period,  was 
the  adjustment  of  some  differences  which  had  arisen  in  Es- 
thonia,  between  the  Livonian  nobility  and  the  city  of  Revel,  and 
which  he  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion.  He  had  now  given 
such  a  favourable  display  of  his  talents,  that  the  king,  finding 
the  powers  of  his  own  mind  weakened  by  the  infirmity  of 
years,  made  choice  of  Oxenstierna  to  be  guardian  to  the  royal 
family,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  regency.  On  the 
accession  of  the  new  sovereign  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  was 
promoted  to  be  chancellor  ;  and  in  1613,  when  overtures  were 
made  for  peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  negociator  on  the  part  of  the  former.  Next  year  he 
accompanied  the  king  on  his  expedition  into  Germany ;  and 
soon  after  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  end  put  to  hostili¬ 
ties  between  Russia  and  Sweden  by  an  honourable  peace  con¬ 
cluded  at  Stolborn.  In  1620  he  conveyed  the  intended  con¬ 
sort  of  his  sovereign  from  Brandenburgh  ;  in  1622,  he  attended 
the  king  to  Livonia,  and  being  afterwards  sent  to  Prussia  with 
several  regiments,  he  wras  nominated  governor-general  of  all 
the  districts  in  that  country  subjected  to  the  Swedish  arms. 
When  the  imperialists  entered  Pomerania,  in  order  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  Oxenstierna  was 
despatched  to  the  duke  of  Pomerania,  to  treat  respecting  the 
admission  of  a  Swedish  garrison  into  Stralsund,  in  the  room  of 
the  Danish  troops,  which  at  that  time  were  in  possession  ;  he 
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then  proceeded  to  Denmark  to  prevail  on  his  Danish  majesty 
to  sanction  this  arrangement,  and  afterwards  through  the  me¬ 
diation  of  the  French  and  English  courts,  brought  the  negoci- 
ations  for  peace  with  Poland  to  such  a  length  that  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  for  six  years,  was  agreed  upon.  That  Oxen- 
stierna  was  now  in  high  favour  with  his  sovereign,  appears  by 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  him  in  1680,  from  Pomerania,  when 
he  was  about  to  take  the  field  against  the  imperialists.  When 
the  seat  of  war  was  transferred  farther  towards  the  centre  of 
Germany,  Gustavus  found  the  presence  of  his  chancellor  neces- 
sai’y,  in  order  that  he  might  profit  by  his  talents  and  advice. 
He  was,  therefore,  invested  with  full  authority  in  all  civil  and 
military  affairs  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  the  king  having  afterwards 
advanced  into  Bavaria  and  Franconia,  Oxenstierna  fixed  his 
head  quarters  at  Mentz ;  whence  he  proceeded  with  the  troops 
he  had  collected  to  join  his  majesty,  and  then  took  up  his 
station  with  some  regiments  in  the  upper  part  of  Germany, 
whilst  Gustavus  advanced  to  Lutzen,  where  he  fell  gloriously 
in  the  arms  of  victory  in  the  year  1632.  Oxenstierna  was  much 
affected,  but  not  dispirited,  by  this  melancholy  event.  He  col¬ 
lected  more  troops  for  the  defence  of  Sweden  and  the  allies  ; 
and  undertook  a  journey  to  Dresden  and  Berlin,  to  concert 
measures  with  the  electors  of  Brandenburgh  and  Saxony  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  An  unlimited  commission 
was  now  given  him  by  the  Swedish  government  to  pursue  such 
plans,  both  in  regard  to  negociations  and  to  the  Swedish  army 
in  Germany,  as  he  might  think  most  conducive  to  the  benefit 
of  his  country.  Oxenstierna  conducted  the  public  affairs  of 
his  country  with  great  wisdom  and  integrity.  Having  thus  re¬ 
trieved  the  affairs  of  Germany  and  placed  them  on  a  secure 
footing,  he  was  recalled  to  Sweden  in  1636,  after  being  absent 
from  it  about  ten  years,  and  as  he  now  wished  to  retire  from 
the  more  busy  scenes  of  life,  he  resigned  the  authority  with 
which  he  had  been  invested,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  as 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  one  of  the  five  guardians  of 
the  queen.  His  chief  care  after  this  period  was  to  instruct  the 
queen  in  every  thing  that  related  to  the  art  of  government. 
With  this  view  he  communicated  to  her  the  best  rules  and 
most  useful  maxims  for  the  regulation  of  her  conduct ;  and  as 
he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  bring  the  German  war 
to  a  happy  termination,  he  despatched,  as  plenipotentiary,  his 
son,  John  Oxenstierna,  to  co-operate  for  that  purpose;  and 
peace  was  at  length  concluded  by  the  famous  treaty  of  West¬ 
phalia.  Oxenstierna  assisted  at  Bromsebo  at  the  negociation 
with  Denmark,  in  1645,  and  on  his  return  queen  Christina 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  count.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
chosen  chancellor  of  the  academy  of  Upsal;  an  office  which  he 
discharged  with  great  zeal  for  the  success  and  prosperity  of 
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that  seminary.  When  Christina  made  known  her  resolution  of 
naming  a  successor  to  the  Swedish  throne,  Oxenstiema  was 
one  of  those  of  the  senate  who  strongly  opposed  this  measure ; 
he,  however,  showed  much  greater  opposition  to  the  steps 
which  the  queen  took  to  abdicate  the  crown.  And  when  the 
act  of  abdication  was  discussed,  he  feigned  indisposition,  that 
he  might  avoid  the  mortification  of  being  present  at  the  debates 
on  a  measure  which  he  conceived  to  be  fraught  with  so  much 
evil.  From  that  day  he  became  more  dissatisfied  with  public 
affairs,  but  without  deserting  his  duty,  which  he  continued  to 
discharge  with  credit  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  his  country. 
To  add  to  his  uneasiness,  he  found  that  the  finances  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  a  deranged  state,  and  that  the  national  debt 
amounted  to  several  millions ;  a  circumstance  which  gave  him 
more  pain,  as  the  Swedish  territories  had  been  considerably 
enlarged  during  the  course  of  the  preceding  years,  and  as  trade 
and  public  revenue,  in  consequence  of  his  judicious  measures, 
had  been  more  improved  in  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
than  they  had  been  in  those  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  was  subject  to  frequent  fits  of  weakness, 
which  often  threatened  his  dissolution.  With  one  of  these  he 
was  one  day  seized  in  the  king’s  apartment,  and  being  unable 
to  go  home  without  assistance,  he  began  seriously  to  prepare 
for  that  awful  scene  which  he  expected,  and  which  took  place 
soon  after,  in  the  month  of  August,  1654.  Oxenstiema  was 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  talents.  His  character  may  be  put 
in  competition  with  that  of  the  most  celebrated  men  who  have 
acted  a  more  distinguished  part  on  the  grand  theatre  of  the 
world ;  and  his  name  will  at  all  times  be  classed  among  those 
of  the  immortal  geniuses  who  have  done  honour  to  mankind. 
His  name  was  celebrated  all  over  Germany,  and  cardinal  Riche¬ 
lieu  was  compelled  to  admit  that  his  mind  was  an  inexhaust- 
able  source  of  wise  counsels  and  prudential  expedients.  The 
French  ambassador,  Chaunt,  who,  during  his  residence  at  the 
court  of  Stockholm,  had  the  best  opportuny  of  knowing  count 
Oxenstiema,  bore  the  most  honourable  testimony  to  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  prince  Lubomirski  wrote  an  eulogy  on  him,  which 
does  equal  honour  to  the  author  and  to  the  object  of  it.  The 
second  part  of  the  “  Historia  Belli  Suesco  Germanici,”  ascribed 
in  general  to  P.  B.  Chemnitius,  was  composed  by  Oxenstiema. 
He  compiled  also  the  work  “  De  Arcquis  Austriacae  Dromus,” 
published  by  the  same  Chemnitius,  under  the  name  of  “  Hypo- 
litus  a  Lapidae.” 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS,  king  of  Sweden,  the  hero  of 
Europe  during  a  short  period,  was  the  grandson  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  and  son  of  Charles  IX.  He  was  born  in  1594,  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  education  equally  fitted  for  the  prince  and  the  war¬ 
rior.  At  an  early  age  he  commanded  a  body  of  troops  in  the 
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war  between  his  father  and  Christiern  IV.,  of  Denmark,  and 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  for  enterprising  valour.  He 
succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1611,  and  such  was  the  reputation 
he  had  already  acquired  for  knowledge  and  abilities,  that  his 
minority  was  terminated  at  an  age  earlier  than  the  law  had 
ascribed,  and  the  reins  of  government  were  committed  to  his 
hands.  His  choice  of  a  prime-minister  proved  his  judgment, 
it  was  that  of  the  great  chancellor  Oxenstierna,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  who  has  filled  that  post  in  any  kingdom.  Gustavus,  by 
his  own  authority,  assembled  the  states  in  the  beginning  of 
1612,  where  he  resumed  all  the  crown  grants,  in  order  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  carry  on  the  war  in  which  Sweden  was  involved 
with  Denmark,  Russia,  and  Poland.  He  began  with  employ¬ 
ing  his  arms  against  the  first  power,  whom,  under  the  mediation 
of  Great  Britain,  he  brought  to  a  treaty  in  1613.  Hostilities 
with  Russia  were  terminated  by  the  same  mediation  ;  and  Gus¬ 
tavus  had  leisure  to  attend  to  affairs  of  domestic  policy,  among 
which  were  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  society  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  the  regulation  of  the  university  at  Upsal,  and  the  abridg¬ 
ment  of  processes  at  law.  After  the  expiration  of  a  truce  with 
Poland,  he  renewed  the  war  with  vigour,  and  with  a  strong 
army,  commanded  by  ( several  distinguished  officers,  laid  siege 
to  Riga.  The  town  surrendered  in  1621,  and  a  truce  took 
place  soon  after.  In  1625  the  war  was  again  renewed,  and 
Gustavus,  entei'ing  Livonia,  reduced  almost  the  whole  of  that 
province,  and  then  took  possession  of  the  principal  places  in 
Prussia.  He  invested  Dantzic,  defeated  the  Polish  fleet  which 
came  to  its  succour,  and  would  probably  have  brought  it  to 
surrender,  had  not  a  sudden  flood  in  the  Vistula  obliged  him 
to  retreat.  After  various  successes,  he  concluded,  in  1629,  a 
truce  with  the  Poles,  by  which  he  was  left  in  possession  of 
Memel,  Pillau,  Elbing,  Brunsherg,  and  all  his  conquests  in 
Livonia. 

Gustavus  had  now  raised  a  high  military  reputation,  had 
formed  a  powerful  and  well  disciplined  army,  and  had 
brought  his  domestic  affairs  into  perfect  condition.  By  his 
valour  he  not  only  repelled  all  attacks  from  the  neighbouring 
powers,  but  aggrandized  himself  at  their  expence.  This 
success  inflamed  his  passion  for  glory  and  the  love  of  con¬ 
quest,  and  he  eagerly  panted  after  some  greater  enterprize 
than  he  had  hitherto  been  engaged  in.  The  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand  II.,  had  given  him  offence  by  sending  assistance  to  the 
king  of  Poland,  and  had  also  in  other  respects  shown  a  hostile 
disposition  towards  him.  As  a  warm  attachment  to  his  religion 
also  formed  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  king  of  Sweden’s  cha¬ 
racter,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  felt  a  real  zeal  for  the  pro- 
testant  cause  in  Germany,  which  laboured  under  great  depres¬ 
sion  since  the  peace  which  Christiern  IV.,  who  had  acted  as 
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its  head,  had  been  compelled  to  make  with  the  empire.  These 
motives,  added  to  the  solicitations  of  the  protestant  league, 
and  of  other  powers  jealous  of  the  overbearing  sway  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  induced  him  to  entertain  the  hazardous  pro-, 
ject  of  invading  the  imperial  dominions,  and  contending  upon 
its  own  ground  with  a  power  then  at  the  summit  of  military 
glory.  He  introduced  his  proposal  to  the  Swedish  national 
diet,  where  it  was  discussed  with  freedom,  and  some  strong 
objections  raised  against  it ;  but  the  king’s  ardour  and  elo¬ 
quence  overcame  all  opposition.  Every  aid  that  he  desired  was 
voted  him,  and  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  with  a  navy  of 
seventy  sail,  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  England  and  France 
both  favoured  his  designs,  though  it  was  not  till  the  second 
campaign  that  the  latter  power  engaged  to  support  a  third  of 
the  expense  of  the  war.  The  opei’ations  of  Gustavus  were 
preceded  by  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  enumerated  those  inju¬ 
ries  and  provocations  which  had  induced  him  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  emperor  ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they 
appear  insufficient  to  justify  such  a  step,  and  are  but  a  thin 
cover  for  his  personal  ambition.  It  was  in  June,  1630,  that  he 
embarked  on  this  great  enterprise.  He  made  himself  master 
of  the  isle  of  Usedom,  and  thence  crossing  over  to  Pomerania, 
obtained  possession  of  the  important  town  of  Stettin,  and  of 
several  other  places  in  that  duchy.  Then  entering  Mecklen- 
burgh,  he  drove  out  the  imperialists.from  part  of  it,  and,  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  carried  it  by  storm,  though 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrison.  A  diet  was  at  this  time 
held  by  the  protestant  princes  at  Leipzic,  to  which  he  sent  de¬ 
puties  ;  and  by  the  actual  levy  of  contributions,  and  fear  of 
more  serious  consequences,  he  induced  the  hesitating  electors 
of  Brandenburgh  and  Saxony  to  form  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
him.  Instead  of  being,  as  the  emperor  had  termed  him,  a 
king  of  snow,  who  would  melt  away  as  he  approached  the 
south,  he  was  rather  a  formidable  avalanche,  increasing  in  size 
and  force  as  he  rolled  onwards.  As  he  advanced  into  Saxony, 
the  imperial  general  Tilly  thought  it  necessary  to  check  his 
progress.  After  some  vain  attempts  to  draw  Gustavus  from 
the  advantageous  post  he  occupied,  Tilly  made  a  furious  at¬ 
tack  upon  his  lines,  but  was  repulsed.  He,  however,  continued 
his  attempts  to  bring  on  an  engagement ;  and,  finding  them 
fruitless,  he  burst  like  a  torrent  into  Saxony,  the  elector  of 
which  had  some  time  been  doubting  which  of  the  two  powers 
he  should  join,  and  was  actually  negociating  with  Austria. 
But  this  ill-judged  measure  compelled  him  to  throw  himself  for 
protection  into  the  arms  of  Sweden,  and  he  consented  to  a  very 
humiliating  treaty  with  Gustavus.  For  the  relief  of  Leipzic, 
invested  by  Tilly,  an  engagement  was  resolved  upon,  and  on 
September  7,  1631,  Gustavus  led  the  united  Swedish  and 
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Saxon  army  into  the  field.  The  king  himself,  distinguished 
by  a  green  feather  in  his  hat,  led  the  charge  against  the  bravest 
of  the  enemy.  The  courage  and  discipline  of  the  Swedes, 
though  little  seconded  by  the  Saxons,  were  irresistible,  and 
they  obtained  a  complete  victoi’y.  Its  consequences  were  the 
subversion  of  all  the  emperor’s  measures,  and  a  great  accession 
to  the  renown  of  Gustavus,  whom  the  Protestants  now  began 
to  look  upon  as  their  great  champion  and  deliverer.  Some 
blame  has  been  thrown  upon  him  for  not  pursuing  his  blow, 
but  suffering  Tilly  to  recruit  his  army,  while  he  penetrated 
into  Franconia.  He  reduced  many  places  in  that  part  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  in  the  spring  of  1 632  prepared  to  enter  Bavaria. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  force  a  passage  across  the 
Lech,  in  the  face  of  Tilly’s  army.  This  he  effected  with  great 
skill  and  vigour;  Tilly  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  action; 
his  shattered  troops  were  driven  from  post  to  post ;  and  the 
surrender  of  the  important  city  of  Augsburg  soon  followed. 
From  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  Gustavus  exacted  an  oath 
of  fidelity,  not  only  to  himself,  as  head  of  the  protestant  league, 
but  to  the  crown  of  Sweden ;  a  measure  that  was  thought  to 
disclose  his  ambitious  designs,  and  which  excited  great  suspi¬ 
cion  and  displeasure  in  the  Germanic  body.  He  next  at¬ 
tempted  to  cross  the  Danube,  and  gain  possession  of  Ratisbon, 
and  also  laid  siege  to  Ingoldstadt,  but  neither  of  these  enter¬ 
prises  succeeded.  He  ravaged  Bavaria,  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  imperialists  drove  the  Saxons  out  of  Bohemia.  After 
the  death  of  Tilly,  the  celebrated  Wallestein  succeeded  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  emperor’s  troops  ;  and,  by  his  influence, 
he  had  drawn  together  an  army  superior  in  numbers  to  that 
of  Gustavus.  With  this  he  advanced  towards  Nuremberg, 
where  the  latter  was  posted,  and  for  some  time  they  lay  en¬ 
camped  opposite  each  other.  At  length  the  king,  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  reinforcement,  made  an  attack  upon  Wallestein’s  lines, 
but  after  a  combat  of  several  hours,  was  repulsed  with  consi¬ 
derable  loss ;  and  it  is  allowed  that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
displayed  more  rash  impetuosity  than  judgment.  He  then  led 
his  army  towards  the  Danube,  while  Wallestein  marched  into 
Misnia,  with  a  view  to  oblige  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was 
again  wavering,  to  quit  the  Swedish  party.  Gustavus  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  and  on  the  plain  of  Lutzen  brought  him  to  action, 
on  November  1G,  1632.  Here,  while  fighting  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  cavalry,  he  received  a  ball  in  his  arm,  which  for  a 
time  he  disregarded  ;  at  length,  becoming  faint  with  the  pain, 
he  turned  about  to  retire,  when  he  was  charged  by  a  squadron 
of  imperial  cuirassiers,  and  in  the  throng  was  despatched  with 
several  wounds,  and  stripped  upon  the  field.  This  is  the  most 
probable  account  of  his  death ;  though  the  Swedish  writers, 
unwilling  to  conceive  that  their  hero  could  lose  his  life  in  a 
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common  manner,  have  asserted  that  he  perished  through  trea¬ 
chery,  and  have  charged  the  duke  of  Saxe-Laurenburg,  who 
accompanied  him,  with  the  crime.  But  that  a  king,  who  ex¬ 
posed  himself  like  a  soldier,  should  meet  a  soldier’s  fate,  is 
surely  in  no  respect  extraordinary.  He  sunk  in  the  arms  of 
"  victory  ;  for,  after  a  very  bloody  action,  the  Swedes  remained 
conquerors,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  imperial  gene¬ 
rals,  Pappenheim,  was  a  victim  to  his  manes.  Gustavus  had 
nearly  completed  his  thirty-eighth  year.  By  his  queen,  the 
daughter  of  Sigismund,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  left  an  only 
child,  the  celebrated  Christina.  He  died  the  terror  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  the  hope  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  admiration  of 
all  Europe.  Few  sovereigns  have  possessed  more  of  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  a  truly  great  prince.  He  was  frank,  accessible,  and 
generous ;  humane  and  just ;  a  lover  of  learning,  and  himself 
learned,  pious  in  an  eminent  degree,  brave  to  excess,  well 
versed  in  civil  and  political  affairs,  a  master  in  the  art  of  war, 
to  which  he  contributed  several  inventions  and  improvements. 
That  in  his  public  conduct  he  was  warped  by  ambition  and 
the  desire  of  aggrandizement,  cannot  be  reasonably  denied. 
He  had  also  the  failing  of  violence  of  temper ;  and,  in  his  mili¬ 
tary  transactions,  his  humanity  occasionally  gave  way  to  vin¬ 
dictive  resentment.  He  was  sometimes  too  keen  in  his  rail¬ 
leries,  and  was  not  free  from  weakness  with  respect  to  the  fair 
sex.  In  person  he  was  of  a  middle  size,  and  corpulent,  but 
active,  with  a  martial  and  majestic  countenance,  large  but 
agreeable  features,  and  a  familiar  cheerful  expression.  He 
lived  upon  easy  terms  with  his  officers,  who  were  of  various 
nations,  his  camp  being  the  most  famous  military  school  of  his 
time.  Many  English  and  Scotch  served  under  him,  and 
brought  to  their  own  countries  the  discipline  they  had  learned. 
He  made  his  Swedes  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe,  and  trained 
a  set  of  generals  who  long  maintained  the  national  renown. 


NAPLES  AND  SICILY. 

DARIUS  ATTENDOLO,  a  military  character,  and  a 
man  of  letters,  was  born  at  Bagnaevello,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  about  the  year  1530,  and  accompanied  the  prince  of 
Salerno,  general  to  Charles  V.,  in  his  expedition  against  Pied¬ 
mont.  He  diverted  the  fatigues  of  his  campaigns  by  the  study 
of  polite  literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  poetical  taste.  His 
works  were,  “  II  Duello,”  Venice,  1560,  which  is  a  history  of 
celebrated  duels,  and  the  laws  respecting  that  remnant  of  bar¬ 
barity;  “  A  Discourse  on  Honour,”  1552,  and  various  poems 
which  have  been  inserted  in  collections. 
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MARC  ANTONIO  COLONNA,  duke  of  Paliano,  served 
with  such  reputation  in  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto,  gained 
over  the  Turks  in  1571,  as  to  be  honoured  with  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Rome  by  the  pope.  He  was  constable  of  Naples, 
and  viceroy  of  Sicily.  He  died  in  1584. 

VENICE  AND  GENOA. 

ANDREW  MOLENIGO,  a  noble  Venetian,  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  country,  which  he  managed 
with  success.  He  wrote  in  Latin  a  “  History  of  the  War  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Republic  of  Venice,  in  consequence  of  the 
League  of  Cambray,  from  1500  to  1501,  in  four  Books  and 
although  his  style  has  little  elegance,  the  work  was  received 
with  applause,  on  account  of  the  accuracy  and  veracity  of  the 
narration.  He  also  composed  a  poem,  in  Latin  verse,  on  the 
war  with  Bajazet  II.,  which  is  lost. 

LEWIS  ERIZZO,  and  MARC  ANTHONY,  two  bro¬ 
thers  of  Venice,  who  caused  their  uncle,  a  senator  of  Ravenna, 
to  be  murdered,  in  1546,  that  they  might  gain  possession  of 
his  wealth.  Lewis  was  beheaded,  but  the  other  died  in  prison. 
Paul  Erizzo,  of  the  same  family,  was  governor  of  Negropont, 
which  he  defended  against  the  Turks,  and  at  last  surrendered 
on  condition  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  But  the  sultan 
ordered  him  to  be  sawn  in  two ;  and  with  his  own  hands  cut 
off  the  head  of  his  daughter,  because  she  would  not  yield  to  his 
desires  1 5G9 

DANIEL  BADOARO,  or  BADUARO,  a  senator  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  who  died  in  1580,  has  left  various  treatises  on  the  civil 
law,  which  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1593,  and  reprinted  at 
Boulogne  in  1744.  His  son,  Peter  Bodoaro,  was  celebrated 
for  his  knowledge  of  law,  and  died  in  1591.  His  “  Oratione 
Civili,”  were  published  in  1593,  if  this  be  not,  as  we  suspect, 
a  production  of  the  father.  Frederic  Bodoaro,  of  the  same 
family,  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  talents  as  a  ne- 
gociator.  He  was  Venetian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Charles 
V.,  and  Philip  II.,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  academy  known 
by  the  name  of  Della  Fama,  at  Venice.  He  died  in  1593. 
From  the  three  concurring  events  under  this  year,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  there  are  some  mistakes  in  this  account,  which  we  have 
taken  from  the  Diet.  Hist. 

LEWIS  MOCEINGO,  a  native  of  Venice,  whose  family 
gave  several  doges  to  that  republic,  and  he  obtained  that  dig¬ 
nity  himself  in  1570.  He  joined  with  the  pope  and  Spain 
against  the  Turks,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  isle  of 
Cyprus.  Sebastian  Veneri  commanded  the  Venetian  gallies, 
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Marc  Anthony  Colonna  those  of  the  pope,  and  Don  John  of 
Austria  the  Spanish.  This  allied  force  gained  the  famous 
battle  of  Lepanto,  October  7,  1571.  The  doge  died  in  1576. 

PETER  ERIC,  a  Venetian,  seized,  in  1584,  a  vessel  which 
carried  the  widow  of  a  bashaw  of  Tripoli  to  Constantinople, 
with  all  her  treasures.  Putting  to  death  the  sailors,  he  offered 
violence  to  the  females,  and  then  cut  their  bodies  to  pieces 
and  threw  them  into  the  sea.  The  barbarity  was  punished, 
and  Eric  was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  his  riches 
restored  to  the  emperor  of  Turkey. 

JOHN  LEWIS  PIESCHO,  a  Genoese,  who  conspired 
against  Andrew  Doria,  with  the  intention  of  delivering  the  g'al- 
lies  to  the  French,  and  of  making  himself  sovereign.  He  was 
drowned  in  the  attempt,  in  1547,  and  his  family  banished  from 
Genoa  to  the  fifth  generation. 


BRITAIN. 

JOHN  DUDLEY,  duke  of  Northumberland,  one  of  the 
most  potent  subjects  England  ever  knew,  was  the  son  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Dudley,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  on 
account  of  the  illegal  and  tyrannical  acts  lie  had  been  guilty  of, 
as  an  instrument  of  the  preceding  monarch.  John  was  born  in 
1502.  He  was  restored  in  blood,  and  became  known  at  court 
as  a  friend  of  Suffolk,  of  Wolsey,  and  of  Cromwell,  and  as  the 
favourite  of  the  king.  Henry  created  him  viscount  l’lsle,  ancj 
afterwards  for  his  services,  appointed  him  high  admiral  for  lift* 
On  the  death  of  Henry,  Dudley  was  succeeded  as  high  admiral 
by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  brother  to  Somerset,  the  protector ; 
but  as  an  equivalent,  he  was  created  earl  of  Warwick.  He 
was  employed  against  the  insurgents  of  Norfolk,  and  instead  of 
fighting,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  deliver  up  their  leaders. 
His  influence  was  so  great,  that  the  young  king  confided  much 
to  his  advice,  he  was  made  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  a 
short  lived  reconciliation  was  effected  between  him  and  Somer¬ 
set.  Rivalship,  however,  could  never  be  extinguished.  So¬ 
merset,  though  uncle  to  the  king,  was  tried  and  executed  for  a 
pretended  conspiracy  against  Northumberland.  The  victorious 
but  guilty  favourite  succeeded  to  all  the  honours  of  his  enemy, 
and  not  only  guided  the  young  king,  but  in  consequence  of  his 
weak  state  determined  to  raise  his  own  family  to  the  sovereign 
power.  He  effected  a  marriage  between  his  fourth  son,  Guil¬ 
ford  Dudley,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  in  whose  favour  he  caused 
Edward  to  settle  the  succession.  No  sooner  had  Edward  ex¬ 
pired  than  Jane  was  proclaimed  queen.  When  the  men  of 
Suffolk  rose  up  in  favour  of  Mary,  Northumberland  advanced 
VOL.  V.  N 
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to  check  the  insurgents.  As  he  proceeded  through  the  su¬ 
burbs  of  London  with  his  forces,  he  remarked  to  lord  Grey, 
“  The  people  press  to  see  us,  but  not  one  says,  God  speed  us !” 
His  former  courage  and  vigour  seemed  to  have  deserted  him. 
Hesitating,  and  full  of  apprehensions,  he  advanced  to  St.  Ed¬ 
mund’s  Bury,  and  thence  fell  back  to  Cambridge.  There, 
finding  his  army  gradually  mouldering  away,  and  hearing  that 
queen  Mary  had  been  proclaimed  in  London,  he  caused  the 
same  ceremony  to  be  performed,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  threw 
up  his  cap,  and  cried  “  God  save  queen  Mary.”  This  forced 
return  to  duty  did  not  avail  him.  He  was  arrested  by  the  earl 
of  Arundel,  who  not  long  before  had  protested  that  he  was 
ready  to  spend  his  blood  at  his  feet,  brought  to  London,  and 
committed  to  the  tower.  He  seems  from  the  first  to  have  re¬ 
signed  all  hopes  of  pardon ;  yet  his  sudden  conforming  to  the 
Roman  catholic  religion  has  by  many  been  supposed  to  have 
been  a  consequence  of  the  expectation  of  mercy.  If  not  a  real 
conversion,  it  was,  however,  more  probably  a  step  to  procure 
the  queen’s  favour  to  his  family.  When  brought  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  he  made  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  having  deserved 
his  fate,  declared  his  firm  adherence  to  his  new  faith,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  stroke  with  perfect  composure.  He  suffered  on 
August  22,  1553,  in  the  fifty-first,  or  fifty-second  year  of  his 
age.  He  left  several  children,  of  whom  lord  Guilford  Dudley 
alone,  with  his  ill-fated  partner,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  guilty 
ambition.  Thus  fell  this  powerful  subject,  whose  virtues  were 
lost  by  restless  ambition,  which  swept  away  not  only  him  but 
the  innocent  lady  Jane,  and  her  virtuous  consort. 

GERALD  COURCY,  seventeenth  baron  of  Kinsale,  was 
a  very  brave  officer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  wars  in  France.  In  1545,  he  was  in  the 
king’s  army  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  where  he  commanded  a 
brave  Irish  regiment,  at  the  head  of  which  he  performed  such 
good  service  in  reducing  the  place,  that  he  was  knighted  in 
the  field  under  the  royal  standard  displayed,  which  was  the 
most  distinguished  manner  in  which  knighthood  could  be  con¬ 
ferred.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1599. 

SIR  JOHN  BAKER,  a  statesman  of  some  celebrity  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary,  was  a  native  of 
Kent.  He  was  bred  to  the  military  profession,  and  in  1526, 
when  a  young  man,  was  sent  ambassador  to  Denmark,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Henry  Standish,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  At  his  re¬ 
turn  he  became  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  ;  soon  after 
which,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  and  a  member  of  the 
privy-council.  Subsequently  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  was  one  of  the  guardians  of  Edward  VI.  Sir 
John  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Dinely, 
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and  widow  of  George  Barres,  who  brought  him  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  He  died  in  1558,  and  was  buried  at  Sissing- 
hurt  in  Kent,  where  he  had  an  estate. 

SIR  THOMAS  POPE,  an  eminent  English  statesman, 
born  in  1500.  He  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  the  founder  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  died  in  1588. 

SIR  JOHN  MASON,  an  eminent  statesman,  was  born  at 
Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  and  educated  at  All  Souls’  college, 
Oxford.  Became  a  favourite  with  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  several  embassies,  and  made  a  member  of  the  privy 
council.  He  afterwards  served  Edward  VI.,  and  contrived,  to 
hold  his  places  under  Mary.  Queen  Elizabeth  made  him  trea¬ 
surer  of  her  chamber,  and  he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford.  He  died  in  1566.  His  favourite  maxim 
was,  “  Do,  and  say  nothing.” 

HENRY  JENKINS,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  who  lived  to 
the  extraordinary  age  of  169  years.  His  faculties  remained 
strong  to  the  last.  At  an  assize  he  appeared  to  give  evidence 
as  to  what  had  passed  within  his  knowledge  of  140  years 
before.  He  remembered  the  battle  of  Flodden  field.  As  he 
was  born  before  registers  were  kept,  no  place  would  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  as  a  native,  so  that,  to  the  disgrace  of  his  opulent 
neighbours,  he  was  compelled  to  beg  his  bread  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  He  died  1670,  and  there  is  erected  to  his 
memory  a  monument  in  Bolton  church,  Yorkshire,  where  he 
was  buried. 

SIR  WILLIAM  CAVENDISH,  descended  of  an  ancient 
family,  was  born  about  1503.  Having  had  a  liberal  education, 
he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  he 
served  as  gentleman  usher  of  the  chamber,  when  that  proud 
prelate  maintained  the  dignity  of  a  prince.  In  1527,  he  at¬ 
tended  his  master  on  his  splendid  embassy  to  France,  returned 
with  him  to  England,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  continued 
faithful  to  him  in  his  disgrace.  He  was  with  him  when  he 
died,  and  delayed  going  to  court  till  he  had  performed  the  last 
duty  of  a  faithful  servant,  by  seeing  his  body  decently  interred. 
The  king  was  so  far  from  disapproving  of  his  fidelity,  that  he 
immediately  took  him  into  his  household,  made  him  treasurer 
of  his  chamber,  a  privy  counselloi’,  and  a  knight.  In  1540,  he 
was  nominated  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  court  of  augmenta¬ 
tions,  and  soon  after  obtained  a  grant  of  several  lordships  in 
Hertfordshire.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  his  estates  were 
much  increased  by  royal  grants  in  seven  different  counties  ;  and 
he  continued  in  favour  during  the  reign  of  Mary  I.  He  died 
in  1557.  He  was  the  founder  of  Chatsworth,  and  ancestor  of 
the  dukes  of  Devonshire.  He  wrote  “  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey.’*  London,  1667;  reprinted  in  1706. 

SIR  WILLIAM  PETRE,  an  eminent  statesman  in  the  four 
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opposite  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  queen  Mary, 
and  queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  son  of  John  Petre,  of  Tor-new¬ 
ton,  in  the  parish  of  Tor-brian,  in  Devonshire,  and  born  either 
at  Exeter  or  Tor-newton.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  college, 
Oxford  ;  but  in  1523  he  was  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls,  after 
which  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree  in  civil  law,  and  became  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Peckwater  inn.  His  abilities  recommended  him  to 
Thomas,  lord  Cromwell,  by  whose  means  he  was  employed  in 
a  visitation  of  the  monasteries ;  being  at  this  time  a  clerk  in 
chancery,  and  master  of  the  requests.  Having  acquitted  him¬ 
self  to  the  king’s  satisfaction,  he  obtained  the  grant  of  several 
abbey  lands,  was  knighted,  and  made  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state.  In  the  next  reign  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the 
court  of  first  fruits ;  and,  in  that  of  Mary,  he  kept  both  his 
places  and  estates,  for  which  last,  however,  he  obtained  a  dis¬ 
pensation  from  the  pope,  by  which  the  whole  of  his  possessions 
was  secured  to  him  and  his  heirs  ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to 
leave  estates  in  seven  counties  to  his  son,  the  first  lord  Petre. 
Mary  had  great  confidence  in  William  Petre,  and  employed 
him  to  negociate  her  marriage  with  Philip.  He  was  her  pri¬ 
vate  adviser  in  important  affairs;  and  when  pope  Paul  III. 
was  about  to  send  another  legate  in  the  room  of  cardinal  Pole, 
whom  she  desired,  he  advised  her  to  forbid  his  landing  on  the 
British  shores,  which  she  very  resolutely  did.  Elizabeth  con¬ 
tinued  sir  William  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  he 
was  of  her  privy  council.  He  died  January  13,  1572,  and  was 
buried  in  the  new  aisle  in  the  church  of  Ingatestone,  where  he 
had  built  alms-houses  for  twenty  poor  people.  He  also  left 
considerable  legacies  to  the  poor  in  the  several  parishes  where 
he  had  estates,  as  well  as  to  the  poor  of  the  metropolis.  Sir 
William  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  Exeter,  and  All  Souls’  col¬ 
leges.  He  was  twice  married. 

SIR  RALPH  SADLEIR,  an  eminent  English  statesman, 
descended  from  an  ancient  family,  settled  at  Hackney,  in  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  where  he  was  born  in  1507.  He  was  educated  under 
Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  and  married  Margaret  Mit¬ 
chell,  laundress  to  the  earl,  in  the  belief  that  her  husband, 
Matthew  Barre  was  dead,  which  rendered  an  act  of  parliament 
necessary  to  legitimate  his  children.  He  became  secretary  to 
the  earl,  and  wrote  many  papers  on  state  affairs  ;  which  pleas¬ 
ing  king  Henry,  he  appointed  him  master  of  the  great  ward¬ 
robe,  afterwards  privy  counsellor,  and  at  last  secretary  of  state. 
He  also  knighted  him  and  sent  him  into  Scotland,  in  1540,  as 
ambassador  to  James  V.,  to  propose  a  reformation  of  religion, 
and  in  1543,  to  the  states  to  propose  a  marriage  between  prince 
Edward,  and  young  Mary  queen  of  Scots  ;  both  of  which  em¬ 
bassies  proved  fruitless.  Edward  VI.  made  him  his  treasurer 
for  the  army,  and  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  so 
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much  at  the  battle  of  Musselburgh,  September  10,  1541,  that 
was  made  a  knight  and  banneret.  In  that  battle  he  took  the 
Scots  royal  standard.  During  the  reign  of  Mary  he  resigned, 
and  lived  privately  at  his  manor  at  Standon,  but  Elizabeth 
made  him  a  privy  counsellor  on  her  accession,  and  chancellor 
of  Lancaster  for  life.  In  1586  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
on  the  trial  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  He  died  at  Standon, 
March  30,  1587,  aged  eighty,  leaving  three  sons,  four  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  twenty -two  manors  ;  with  the  character  of  a  faithful 
friend  to  the  Reformation  and  to  his  country.  His  letters  writ¬ 
ten  during  his  various  embassies  to  Scotland,  which  have  often 
been  quoted  by  historians,  and  some  portions  of  which  have 
often  been  reprinted,  were  lately  published  in  two  large  quarto 
volumes,  with  a  sketch  of  the  author’s  life  and  notes,  by  Walter 
Scott,  esq. 

EDWARD  SEYMOUR,  brother  of  lady  Jane  Seymour, 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  uncle  to  Edward  VI.,  was  created 
viscount  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Hertford,  and  duke  of  Somerset. 
On  the  accession  of  his  nephew  to  the  throne,  he  became  his 
guardian,  and  protector  of  the  kingdom.  Not  thinking  that 
the  vote  of  the  executors  of  Henry  VIII.  was  a  sufficient  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  high  authority  which  he  partly  assumed  by  the 
influence  which  his  relationship  to  the  king  gave  him,  he  pro¬ 
cured  a  patent  from  Edward,  by  which  he  overset  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  the  late  king’s  will.  In  this  patent  he  named 
himself  protector,  with  full  regal  power,  and  appointed  a  coun¬ 
cil  entirely  of  those  persons  whom  he  thought  he  could  trust. 
The  protector  became  the  warm  friend  of  the  Reformation,  and 
consulted  Cranmer  on  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  object 
he  had  at  heart.  He  appointed  a  general  visitation  to  be  made 
in  all  the  dioceses  in  England,  the  visitors  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  they  had  their  different 
circuits  assigned  them.  The  chief  purport  of  their  instructions 
was,  besides  correcting  the  immoralities  and  irregularities  of 
the  clergy,  to  abolish,  but  with  a  very  lenient  hand,  ancient  su¬ 
perstitions,  and  to  bring  discipline  and  worship  somewhat 
nearer  the  practice  of  the  reformed  churches.  Somerset  made 
war  upon  Scotland,  and  upon  his  return,  in  November  1547,  he 
called  a  parliament,  and  being  elated  with  the  successes  which 
he  obtained  over  the  Scots,  he  procured  from  the  young  prince 
a  patent,  appointing  him  to  sit  on  the  throne,  upon  a  stool  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  king,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  honours  and 
privileges  that  had  usually  been  possessed  by  any  prince  of  the 
blood,  or  uncle  of  the  kings  of  England.  In  this  patent  the 
king  employed  his  dispensing  power,  by  setting  aside  the  sta¬ 
tute  of  precedency  enacted  during  the  reign  of  his  father.  If, 
however,  the  protector  gave  offence  by  assuming  too  much 
state,  he  deserves  high  praise  on  account  of  the  laws  which 
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were  passed  during  this  session,  by  which  the  rigour  of  former 
statutes  was  much  mitigated,  and  some  security  given  to  those 
principles  of  freedom  which  seem  to  make  a  part  of  the  consti¬ 
tution.  All  laws  were  repealed  which  extended  the  crime  of 
treason  beyond  the  statute  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  III. ; 
all  acts  enacted  during  the  late  reign  extending  the  crime  of 
felony ;  all  the  former  laws  against  heresy,  together  with  the 
statute  of  the  six  articles.  None,  in  future,  were  to  be  accused 
for  words,  but  within  a  month  after  they  were  spoken.  “  By 
these  repeals,”  says  Hume,  “  several  of  the  most  rigorous  laws 
that  were  ever  passed  in  England  were  annulled,  and  some 
dawn,  both  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  began  to  appear  to 
the  people.  About  this  time,  most  violent  differences  subsisted 
between  the  protector  and  his  brother,  Thomas  Seymour,  ad¬ 
miral  of  England.  The  ambition  of  the  latter  was  insatiable  ; 
he  was  besides  arrogant,  assuming,  and  implacable ;  and  though 
esteemed  of  superior  capacity  to  the  protector,  he  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  in  the  same  degree  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  people. 
By  his  flattery  and  address,  he  had  so  far  insinuated  himself 
into  the  favour  of  the  queen  dowager,  that  she  married  him 
almost  immediately  upon  the  demise  of  the  king.  The  credit 
of  this  alliance  supported  the  ambition  of  the  admiral,  and 
gave  great  offence  to  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  who,  uneasy 
that  the  younger  brother’s  wife  should  have  the  precedency, 
employed  all  the  credit  she  had  with  her  husband  first  to 
create,  and  then  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two  brothers. 
Matters,  at  length,  were  carried  so  far,  that  the  admiral  was 
attainted  of  high  treason,  and  executed  by  a  warrant,  which 
was  signed  by  the  hand  of  his  brother,  whose  own  disgrace  wras 
at  no  great  distance. 

After  the  duke  of  Somerset  had  obtained  the  patent,  invest¬ 
ing  him,  as  it  were,  with  full  regal  authority,  he  thought  every 
one  was  in  duty  bound  to  yield  to  his  sentiments.  Besides  his 
general  hauteur,  he  gave  great  offence  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
society,  by  the  attention  with  which  he  evidently  courted  the 
applause  of  the  people  at  large.  For  the  relief  of  the  latter  he 
had  erected  a  court  of  requests  in  his  own  house,  and  he  inter¬ 
posed  with  the  judges  in  their  behalf,  a  circumstance  that  could 
not  but  be  deemed  illegal.  Though  the  protector  had  thus 
courted  the  people,  to  the  displeasure  and  disgust  of  the  nobles, 
whom  Hume  represents  as  “  the  surest  support  of  monarchical 
authority,”  the  interest  which  he  had  formed  with  them  was  in 
no  degree  answerable  to  his  expectations.  The  catholic  party, 
who  retained  influence  with  the  lower  ranks,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  were  his  declared  enemies,  and  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  decry  his  conduct.  The  attainder  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  brother  bore  an  odious  aspect ;  the  introduction  of 
foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom  was  represented  in  invidious 
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colours ;  the  great  estate  which  he  had  suddenly  acquired  at 
the  expence  of  the  church,  and  of  the  crown,  rendered  him 
unpopular ;  and  the  palace  which  he  was  budding  in  the  Strand 
served,  by  its  magnificence,  and  still  more  by  other  circum¬ 
stances  attending  it,  to  expose  him  to  the  censure  of  the  public. 
The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  with  three  bishops’  houses, 
were  pulled  down,  in  order  to  furnish  ground  and  materials  for 
this  structure.  Not  content  even  with  this,  which,  at  that  pe¬ 
riod,  was  regarded  as  great  sacrilege,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
demolish  St.  Margaret’s  church,  Westminster,  and  to  employ 
the  stones  for  the  same  purpose,  but  the  parishioners  rose  .in 
the  tumult,  and  chased  away  the  protector’s  tradesmen.  He 
then  laid  his  hands  on  a  chapel  in  Paul’s  church-yard,  with  a 
cloister  and  charnel-house  belonging  to  it,  and  these  edifices, 
together  with  the  church  called  the  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
were  made  use  of  to  raise  his  palace.  All  these  imprudences 
were  remarked  by  Somerset’s  enemies,  who  resolved,  when  an 
opportunity  offered,  to  take  advantage  of  them  to  his  ruin.  A 
conspiracy  was  soon  formed  against  him,  and  he  resigned  his 
office,  hoping  that  with  this  concession  his  foes  might  be  satis¬ 
fied  ;  but  he  was  mistaken,  they  determined  to  pursue  him 
even  to  the  scaffold.  He  was  committed  to  t'he  tower,  with 
some  of  his  adherents,  and  articles  of  indictment  were  exhibited 
against  him,  of  which  the  chief  was  his  usurpation  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  his  taking  into  his  own  hands  the  whole  admi¬ 
nistration  of  affairs.  The  clause  of  his  patent,  which  invested 
him  with  absolute  power,  unlimited  by  any  law,  was  never  ob¬ 
jected  to  him,  because,  says  Mr.  Hume,  “  according  to  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  those  times,  that  power  was,  in  some  degree,  in¬ 
volved  in  the  very  idea  of  legal  authority.”  Somerset  was 
prevailed  upon  to  confess  on  his  knees,  before  the  council,  all 
the  articles  laid  to  his  charge,  and  he  imputed  these  misde¬ 
meanors  to  his  own  rashness  and  indiscretion,  not  to  any  malig¬ 
nity  of  intention.  He  even  subscribed  a  paper  which  contained 
a  full  confession  of  his  guilt ;  he  was  accordingly  fined  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year  in  land,  and  deprived  of  all  his  offices, 
and  here  the  matter  for  the  present  ended ;  the  fine  was  re¬ 
mitted,  and  he  recovered  his  liberty.  After  this,  he  was  re¬ 
admitted  into  the  council,  and  soon  obtained  a  considerable 
portion  of  popularity,  which  rendered  him  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  the  duke  of  Northumberland  who  planned  his  destruction. 
Under  a  pretence  of  an  intended  insurrection,  he  had  him 
seized,  with  his  friends,  and  committed  to  the  tower.  He  was 
now  brought  to  trial  before  a  jury  of  twenty-seven  peers,  some 
of  whom  were  his  avowed  enemies,  and  was  of  course  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  Care  was  taken  to  prepossess 
the  young  king  against  his  uncle,  and  lest  he  should  relent,  no 
access  was  allowed  to  the  duke  of  Somerset’s  friends,  and  the 
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prince  was  by  a  continued  series  of  occupations  and  amuse¬ 
ments,  kept  from  reflection.  The  prisoner  was  executed  on 
Tower-hill,  in  1552,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  great  body  of 
people,  who  entertained  the  hopes  of  pardon  to  the  last.  A  vast 
multitude  of  those  friendly  to  him  were  the  witnesses  of  his  death. 
Many  of  them  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  which 
they  preserved  as  a  precious  relic ;  and  some  of  them,  when 
Northumberland,  his  great  enemy,  and  one  of  his  jurors,  met 
with  a  like  doom,  upbraided  him  with  this  act  of  his  cruelty, 
and  displayed  to  him  these  symbols  of  his  crime.  “  Somerset 
indeed,”  says  Hume,  “  though  many  actions  of  his  life  were 
exceptionable,  seems  in  general  to  have  merited  a  better  fate, 
and  the  faults  which  he  committed  were  owing  to  weakness, 
not  to  any  bad  intention.  His  virtues  were  better  calculated 
for  private  than  for  public  life  ;  and  by  his  want  of  penetration 
and  firmness,  he  was  ill  fitted  to  extricate  himself  from  those 
cabals  and  violences  to  which  that  age  was  so  much  addicted.” 
Somerset  left  three  daughters,  Anne,  Margaret,  and  Jane,  who 
were  distinguished  for  their  political  talents.  They  composed 
a  century  of  Latin  distichs  on  the  death  of  Margaret  de  Valois, 
queen  of  France,  which  were  translated  into  the  French,  Greek, 
and  Italian  languages,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1561.  Anne, 
the  eldest  of  these  ladies,  married  first  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
the  son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  already  mentioned, 
and  afterwards  Sir  Edward  Hunton,  The  other  two  died 
single,  Jane  was  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Elizabeth. 

THOMAS  SEYMOUR,  admiral  of  England,  whom  the 
protector  brought  to  the  scaffold,  on  a  pretended  charge  of 
treason  in  1549,  but  he  was  himself  accused  of  abusing  his  high 
trust  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  other  courtiers,  and  was  be¬ 
headed  in  1552. 

SIR  NICHOLAS  BACON,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Chislehurst,  in 
Kent,  1510,  and  educated  at  Cambridge  ;  after  which  he  tra¬ 
velled  into  France,  and  visited  Paris.  On  his  return  he  settled 
in  Gray’s  Inn,  and  quickly  distinguished  himself  so  much,  that 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  in 
Suffolk,  he  had  a  grant  from  king  Henry  VIII.  of  several  ma¬ 
nors.  Two  years  after,  he  was  made  attorney  in  the  court  of 
Wards,  a  place  both  of  honour  and  profit.  In  this  office  he 
was  continued  by  king  Edward  VI.  and  in  1552  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  Gray’s  Inn.  His  great  moderation  and  consum¬ 
mate  prudence  preserved  him  through  the  dangerous  reign  cf 
queen  Mary.  In  the  very  dawn  of  that  of  Elizabeth  he  was 
knighted ;  and  in  1 558,  the  great  seal  of  England  being  taken 
from  archbishop  Heath,  was  delivered  to  him  with  the  title  of 
lord  keeper,  and  he  was  made  one  of  the  queen’s  privy  council. 
He  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  settling  of  religion ;  as  a 
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statesman  he  was  remarkable  for  a  clear  head  and  deep  coun¬ 
sels  ;  but  his  great  parts  and  high  preferment  were  far  from 
raising  him  in  his  own  opinion,  as  appears  from  the  modest 
answer  he  gave  queen  Elizabeth,  when  she  told  him  his  house 
at  Red-grave  was  too  little  for  him ;  “  not  so,  madam,”  returned 
he,  “  but  your  majesty  has  made  me  too  great  for  my  house.” 
After  having  held  the  great  seal  more  than  twenty  years,  this 
able  statesman  and  faithful  counsellor  met  with  his  death  by 
falling  asleep  in  his  room  with  a  window  open,  and  the  current 
of  fresh  air  blowing  in  upon  him.  He  awoke  very  ill,  and 
was  immediately  removed  into  his  bed-chamber ;  where  he 
died  a  few  days  after,  on  the  26th  February,  1578-9,  equally 
lamented  by  the  queen  and  her  subjects.  He  was  buried  in 
St.  Paul’s,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1666.  He  was  the  first  lord  keeper 
that  ranked  as  lord  chancellor;  and  had  much  of  that  pene¬ 
trating  genius,  solidity,  and  judgment,  persuasive  eloquence, 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  law  and  equity,  which 
afterwards  shone  forth  with  so  great  a  lustre  in  his  son  ;  who, 
however,  was  as  much  inferior  to  his  father  in  point  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  integrity,  as  his  father  was  to  him  in  literary  accom¬ 
plishments.  He  was  twice  married  ;  by  his  first  wife  he  had 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  by  his  second  he  had  two 
sons,  Anthony  and  Francis.  Sir  Nicholas  left  several  manu¬ 
scripts,  which  have  never  been  printed. 

LADY  ANNE  BACON,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke,  was  born  in  1528.  She  was  carefully  educated  with 
her  sister,  lady  Burleigh,  and  not  less  distinguished  for  her 
talents  and  erudition.  She  was  appointed  governess  to  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.,  a  situation  for  which  she  was  peculiarly  fitted  by 
her  superior  endowments  and  irreproachable  manners.  She 
gave  her  hand  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal ;  two  sons  were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  Anthony  and 
Francis,  whose  knowledge  and  genius  rendered  them  the  or¬ 
naments  of  their  age  and  country.  To  the  care  and  attention 
of  their  excellent  mother,  who,  during  the  early  periods  of 
their  youth  and  childhood,  when  the  temper  is  most  suscepti¬ 
ble,  and  the  first  habits  are  acquired,  instilled  into  their  infant 
minds  the  rudiments  and  principles  of  science,  and  awakened 
the  spirit  of  a  liberal  curiosity,  their  subsequent  progress  may 
justly  be  attributed. 

LadyBacon  displayed  at  an  early  age  her  capacity,  application, 
and  industry,  by  translating  from  the  Italian  of  Bernardine  Oc- 
tine  twenty-five  sermons,  on  the  abstruse  doctrines  of  predesti¬ 
nation  and  election.  This  performance  was  published  about  the 
year  1550.  A  circumstance  occurred  soon  after  her  marriage, 
which  again  called  forth  her  talents  and  zeal.  The  catholics  of 
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that  period,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  exerted, 
in  attacking  it,  and  throwing  an  odium  upon  the  reformers,  all 
their  learning  and  activity.  The  council  of  Trent  was  called 
by  pope  Pius  IV.,  to  which  queen  Elizabeth  was  invited.  The 
princes  of  Christendom  pressed  her,  by  their  letters,  to  receive 
and  entertain  the  nuncio ;  urging  her,  at  the  same  time,  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  council.  Bishop  Jewell  was  employed  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  give  an  account  of  the  measures  taken  in  the  preceding 
parliament,  and  to  retort  upon  the  Romanists,  in  “  An  Apo¬ 
logy  for  the  Church  of  England,”  the  charges  brought  against 
the  reformers.  The  work  of  the  bishop  obtained  great  repu¬ 
tation,  but,  being  written  in  Latin,  was  confined  to  the  learned. 
A  translation  was  loudly  called  for  by  the  common  people,  who 
justly  considered  their  own  rights  and  interest  in  the  contro¬ 
versy.  The  learned,  occupied  in  refuting  the  arguments,  and 
repelling  the  calumnies  of  their  opponents,  which  daily  multi¬ 
plied  upon  their  hands,  had  no  leisure  to  gratify  the  public  cu¬ 
riosity.  Lady  Bacon,  in  this  crisis  of  affairs,  undertook  to  trans¬ 
late  the  bishop’s  “  Apology,”  a  task  which  she  accomplished 
with  fidelity  and  elegance.  She  sent  a  copy  of  her  work,  when 
finished,  to  the  primate,  whom  she  considered  as  most  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  safety  of  the  church  ;  a  second  copy  she  presented 
to  the  author,  lest,  inadvertently,  she  had,  in  any  respect,  done 
injustice  to  his  sentiments.  Her  copy  was  accompanied  by  an 
epistle  in  Greek,  to  which  the  bishop  replied  in  the  same  lan¬ 
guage.  The  translation  was  carefully  examined  both  by  the 
primate  and  the  author,  who  found  it  so  chastely  and  correctly 
given,  as  to  stand  in  no  need  of  the  slightest  emendation.  The 
translator  received,  on  this  occasion,  a  letter  from  the  primate, 
full  of  high  and  just  compliments  on  her  talents  and  erudition. 
This  work  was  printed  in  1564,  and  in  1600,  in  12mo. 

Lady  Bacon  survived  her  husband,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
who  died,  Feb.  20,  1578-9,  and  was  living  in  the  year  1591. 
She  died,  it  is  probable,  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  at  Gerhambury,  near  St.  Alban’s,  in  Hertfordshire, 
where  she  is  interred  in  St.  Michael’s  church,  but  without  any 
monument  or  inscription. 

SIR  JOHN  CHEKE,  a  celebrated  statesman,  grammarian, 
and  divine,  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  born 
at  Cambridge,  in  1514,  and  educated  in  that  university  ;  where, 
after  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  first  chosen  Greek 
lecturer,  and,  in  1540,  professor  of  that  language,  with  a  sti¬ 
pend  of  forty  pounds  a  year.  In  this  station  he  was  princi- 

fjally  instrumental  in  forming  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek 
anguage,  which  having  been  much  neglected,  was  imperfectly 
understood.  In  1544  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  appointed  tutor  for  the  Latin  language,  jointly  with  Sir 
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Anthony  Cooke,  to  prince  Edward,  about  which  time  he  was 
made  canon  of  the  college  newly  founded  in  Oxford.  On  the 
accession  of  his  royal  pupil  to  the  crown,  he  was  first  rewarded 
with  a  pension  of  100  marks,  and  afterwards  obtained  several 
considerable  grants  from  the  crown.  In  1550  he  was  made 
chief  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  ;  in  1551  he  was  knighted; 
in  1552  made  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer;  in  1553  clerk  of 
the  council,  and  soon  after  secretary  of  state  and  privy  coun¬ 
sellor.  But  these  honours  were  of  short  duration.  Having 
concurred  in  the  measures  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  in 
settling  the  crown  on  the  unfortunate  lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
acted  as  her  secretary  during  the  nine  days  of  her  reign,  On 
the  accession  of  queen  Mary  he  was  sent  to  the  tower,  and 
stripped  of  the  greater  part  of  his  possessions.  In  September, 
1554,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  a  licence  to  go  abroad.  He 
first  went  to  Basil,  thence  to  Italy,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Strasburgh,  where  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  reading 
Greek  lectures  for  subsistence.  In  1556,  he  set  out  in  an 
evil  hour  to  meet  his  wife  at  Brussels,  but,  before  he  reached 
that  city,  he  was  seized  by  order  of  Philip  II.,  hoodwinked, 
and  thrown  into  a  waggon  ;  and  thus  ignominiously  conducted 
to  a  ship,  which  brought  him  to  the  tower  of  London.  He 
soon  found  that  religion  was  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment ; 
for  he  was  immediately  visited  by  two  Romish  priests,  who 
piously  endeavoured  to  convert  him,  but  without  success. 
However,  he  was  visited  by  Fleckhenham,  who  told  him  from 
the  queen,  that  he  must  either  comply  or  burn.  Sir  John  ac¬ 
cordingly  complied  in  form,  and  his  lands  were  restored ;  but 
his  remorse  soon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  died  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1557,  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Peter  Osborne,  in 
Wood-street,  London,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Alban’s  church. 
He  left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Henry,  was  knighted 
by  queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  John’s  works  are — L  Translations  of 
six  of  St.  Chrysostom’s  Homilies,  4to.  2.  The  hurt  of  Sedi¬ 
tion,  how  grievous  it  is  to  a  Commonwealth,  4to.  3.  A  Latin 
Translation  of  the  English  Communion  Book.  4.  De  obitu 
doctissimi  et  sanctissimi  Theologi  domini  Mart.  Buceri.  5. 
Carmen  heroicum,  in  Antonium  Deneium,  4to.  6.  De  pronun- 
tiatione  Grascm  potissimum  linguae  disputationes,  8vo.  7.  De 
superstitione  ad  regem  Henricum.  8.  Letters.  9.  A  Latin 
Translation  of  Cranmer’s  Book  on  the  Lord’s  Supper.  10.  A 
Translation  of  Leo  de  Apparatu  Bellico,  8vo. 

SIR  THOMAS  CHALONER,  a  foreign  minister  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  learned  writer,  was  born  in 
London  about  the  year  1515,  and  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  talent  for  Latin  poetry. 
Having  been  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  train  of  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Charles  V.,  emperor  of  Germany,  he  accompanied  that 
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prince  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  against  Algiers,  where  he 
was  shipwrecked,  and  narrowly  escaped  drowning,  by  keeping 
hold  of  a  cable  with  his  teeth,  many  of  which  he  lost  on  the 
occasion.  On  his  return,  he  became  a  favourite  of  the  regent, 
duke  of  Somerset ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  distinguished 
valour  at  the  battle  of  Musselburgh,  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  When  his  patron  was  [disgraced,  and  during 
the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  he  lived  in  retirement ;  but  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  interest  of 
Cecil,  ambassador  to  Ferdinand,  emperor  of  Germany ;  and 
having  acquired  great  reputation  in  this  office,  he  was  sent,  in 
1561,  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Philip,  king  of  Spain.  In  this 
mission  he  encountered  several  difficulties,  which,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  relief  derived  from  literary  occupations,  occasioned  a 
fit  of  sickness  that  obliged  him  to  request  his  recal ;  and  this 
he  is  said  to  have  obtained  by  addressing  the  susceptible  heart 
of  Elizabeth  with  an  elegy  written  in  the  style  of  Ovid.  Upon 
his  return,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1564,  he  published 
the  first  part  of  his  principal  work,  “  On  the  right  ordering  of 
the  English  Commonwealth.”  But  his  constitution  was  so 
much  impaired,  that  he  died  in  October,  1565,  at  his  house  in 
Clerkenw ell-close ;  and  as  he  was  equally  great  in  ai'ms, 
science,  and  arts,  he  was  much  lamented,  and  his  funeral  was 
honoured  by  an  interesting  and  affectionate  attendance  to  St. 
Paul’s  cathedral,  Sir  William  Cecil  officiating  as  chief  mourner. 
He  was  no  less  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  integrity  as  a 
statesman,  than  for  his  literary  endowments. 

ELIZABETH,  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  of  Derbyshire, 
married,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  Mr.  Bailey,  and  after  a  wi¬ 
dowhood  of  twelve  years,  to  William  Cavendish  of  Chatsworth. 
She  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  the  earl  of  Devonshire, 
and  the  other  father  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  one  of  whom  was  ancestor  to  the  Pierrepoints,  dukes  of 
Kingston,  and  another,  wife  of  Charles,  duke  of  Lenox,  uncle 
to  James  I.  Her  third  husband  was  Sir  William  Low,  and 
her  fourth  lord  Shrewsbury.  She  was  for  seventeen  years 
keeper  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  died  in  1607,  aged  eighty- 
seven. 

SIR  BARNABY  FITZPATRICK,  second  baron  of  Upper 
Ossory,  distinguished  for  his  virtues  and  independence,  was  an 
intimate  friend  and  companion  of  the  interesting  Edward  VI., 
who  is  stated  to  have  been  very  much  attached  to  him ;  and 
there  are  still  extant  many  of  his  letters,  written  in  1551,  to 
Fitzpatrick,  who  was  then  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  France 
against  the  emperor,  and  which  breathe  the  greatest  kindness 
and  affection  towards  him.  On  his  return  from  France  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  disturbances  raised  in 
England  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  in  which  he  evinced  great  per- 
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sonal  courage.  In  1558  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Leith, 
in  Scotland,  where  he  was  knighted  for  his  bravery  and  con¬ 
duct  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  probably  returned  to  Ireland 
at  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  as  we  find  him  present  in  the 
parliament  held  in  Dublin,  January  12,  1559.  The  lord  de¬ 
puty  Sydney,  in  his  relation  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire¬ 
land,  sent  to  the  lords  of  the  council  from  Waterford,  in  1575, 
observes,  “  Upper  Ossory  is  so  well  governed  and  defended 
by  the  valour  and  wisdome  of  the  baron  that  nowe  is,  as,  sav¬ 
in  ge  for  the  sum-tie  of  good  order  hereafter  in  succession,  it 
made  no  matter  if  the  countrie  were  never  shired,  nor  her  ma¬ 
jesties  writt  otherwise  cun-aunt  than  it  is  ;  so  humblye  he  keep- 
eth  all  his  people  subject  to  obedience  and  good  order and 
about  the  same  time  he  appointed  Fitzpatrick  lord  lieutenant 
of  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  counties,  with  control  over  several 
settlements  of  the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  office 
he  employed  so  much  zeal  and  activity,  that  in  the  following 
year  the  lord  deputy  reported  that  the  O’Mores  and  O’Con¬ 
nors  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  one  hundred  fighting  men, 
of  whom  few  were  competent  to  lead  any  exploit,  and  stated 
that  this  great  reduction  of  their  power  was  principally  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  the  baron  of  Upper  Ossory. 

In  1578,  Rory  Oge  O’More,  having  committed  great  depre¬ 
dations  in  Carlow,  despatched  a  trusty  spy  for  the  purpose  of 
inveigling  his  powerful  persecutor,  Fitzpatrick,  to  inform  him, 
in  great  friendship  and  secresy,  that  Rory  had  taken  a  great 
plunder  from  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  which  might  easily  he 
recovered,  and  himself  taken  prisoner,  as  he  had  but  few  of 
his  adherents  with  him.  His  lordship,  suspicious  of  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  his  informer,  resolved  not  wholly  to  neglect  his  ad¬ 
vice,  hut  to  take  with  him  a  sufficient  force  to  prevent  trea¬ 
chery  ;  and  on  approaching  the  place  appointed,  he  sent  for¬ 
ward  thirty  of  his  followers  to  search  for  Rory,  himself  remain¬ 
ing  with  the  larger  body  to  attend  the  event.  The  company 
had  no  sooner  entered  the  wood,  than  Rory  advanced  with 
about  an  equal  number  of  men,  the  remainder  continuing  in 
ambush  ;  but  his  lordship’s  soldiers  immediately  attacking  him, 
he  was  slain  in  the  combat ;  a  service  of  great  importance  to 
the  English  government,  O’More  having  been  long  a  trouble¬ 
some  and  dangerous  adversary  to  the  pale.  The  lord  deputy, 
on  receipt  of  the  intelligence,  immediately  offered  him  the  sum 
of  1000  marks,  being  the  price  set  upon  O’More’s  head  by  pro¬ 
clamation  ;  his  lordship,  however,  refused  it,  and  at  length  ac¬ 
cepted  of  100/.,  which  he  divided  among  his  soldiers.  In  the 
following  year  he  attended  the  deputy  into  Munster,  against 
James  Fitzmaurice,  who  had  arrived  there  at  the  head  of  some 
Spaniards ;  for  which,  as  well  as  for  his  former  services,  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  pension.  In  1580,  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  in  his 
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instructions  to  his  successor  in  the  government,  Arthur  lord 
Grey,  observes,  “  the  moste  sufficient,  moste  faithful  men  that 
ever  I  found  there,  were  the  baron  of  Upper  Osory,  Sir  Lu¬ 
cas  Dillon,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Malbie,  these  for  principale 
men,  both  for  councell  and  action  ;  and  who  ever  most  faith- 
fullie  and  diligentlie  discharged  that  which  I  committed  to 
them,  and  trulie  they  be  men  of  greate  sufficiency.”  His  lord- 
ship  died  in  Dublin,  on  September  11,  1581. 

EDWARD  VI.,  king  of  England,  was  the  only  son  of 
Henry  VIII.,  by  queen  Jane  Seymour,  and  was  born  in  1538. 
From  his  maternal  uncle,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  he  imbibed 
the  protestant  doctrines,  and  a  zeal  for  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation.  His  reign,  on  the  whole,  was  tumultuous  and 
calamitous.  One  of  the  first  public  events  was  a  quarrel  with 
Scotland,  proceeding  from  the  projects  of  introducing  the  Re¬ 
formation  into  that  country,  and  of  espousing  the  young  queen 
Mary  to  Edward,  to  both  of  which  the  nation  was  averse. 
The  protector  marched  an  army  into  the  country,  and  gained 
the  battle  of  Pinkey,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his  main  purpose, 
and  the  young  queen  was  sent  over  into  France,  where  she 
was  married  to  the  dauphin.  Meantime  the  duke’s  power  was 
attacked  at  home  by  his  own  brother,  the  lord  admiral,  whose 
practices  were  deemed  treasonable,  and  he  was  attainted  by  par¬ 
liament,  and  executed.  Formidable  insurrections  next  broke 
out  in  the  kingdom,  owing  in  part  to  the  discontents  from  the 
changes  in  religion,  and  in  part  from  the  oppressions  suffered 
by  the  people  on  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  commonage. 
These  were  not  suppressed  without  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of 
blood.  The  administration  of  Somerset  at  length  raised  up 
such  powerful  enemies  against  him,  that  he,  in  his  turn,  was 
brought  to  the  scaffold  ;  so  that  the  young  king  had  the  afflic¬ 
tion  of  being  compelled  to  consent  to  the  public  execution  of 
two  of  his  uncles.  That  his  nature  must  have  revolted  greatly 
from  this  severity  may  be  concluded  from  the  reluctance  with 
which  he  consented  to  the  death  of  a  fanatical  woman,  one 
Joan  Bocher,  who  was  capitally  condemned  for  an  unintelligi¬ 
ble  heresy.  When  archbishop  Cranmer,  on  whose  memory 
this  is  the  greatest  stain,  urged  Edward  to  sign  the  warrant 
for  burning  her,  he  long  resisted  ;  and  when,  overcome  by  his 
importunities,  he  at  length  signed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he 
told  Cranmer,  that,  if  it  was  wrong,  the  guilt  should  lie  upon 
his  head.  He  was,  however,  so  strongly  imbued  with  zeal 
against  popery,  that  he  was  v/ith  great  difficulty  induced  to 
tolerate  his  sister  Mary  in  the  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  be¬ 
wailed  her  obstinacy,  and  his  own  inability  to  control  it,  with 
many  tears.  After  the  death  of  Somerset,  Dudley,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  became  all-powerful,  and  he  governed  the 
king  and  kingdom  with  equal  despotism.  Through  his  influ- 
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ence  Edward,  now  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  was  induced  to 
set  aside  from  the  succession  both  his  sisters,  Mary  and  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  and  to  settle  the  crown  upon  lady  Jane  Grey.  When 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  attacked  with  the  measles,  and 
afterwards  with  the  small-pox,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
never  recovered  ;  and  as  he  was  making  a  tour  through  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  seized  with  a  cough  which  could 
not  be  subdued  either  by  regimen  or  medicine.  Several  fatal 
symptoms  of  a  consumption  appeared,  and  his  bloom  and  vi¬ 
gour  sensibly  decayed.  His  physicians  were  dismissed  by  the 
advice  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  health  of  the 
young  king  was  entrusted  to  an  ignorant  woman,  who  under¬ 
took  speedily  to  restore  him  to  health  ;  but  her  medicines  were 
found  useless.  Edward  expired  at  Greenwich,  July  6,  1553, 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign. 
The  amiable  disposition  of  this  young  prince,  and  his  piety 
and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  protestant  religion,  have  rendered 
his  memory  dear  to  the  British  people.  He  was  the  founder 
of  some  of  the  most  splendid  charities  in  the  metropolis.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  Edward  had  learned  seven  languages,  and 
was  perfect  in  English,  French,  and  Latin.  Cardan  adds,  he 
was  a  pretty  good  logician,  and  natural  philosopher,  and  played 
well  upon  the  lute.  Bishop  Burnet  relates  the  following 
pleasing  anecdote.  “  King  Edward  VI.  gave  early  indications 
of  a  good  disposition  to  learning,  and  of  a  most  wonderful  pro¬ 
bity  of  mind,  and  above  all,  of  great  respect  to  religion,  and 
every  thing  relating  to  it ;  so  that  when  he  was  once  in  one  of 
his  childish  diversions,  somewhat  being  to  be  reached  at  that 
he  and  his  companions  were  too  low  for,  one  of  them  laid  on 
the  floor  a  great  bible  that  was  in  the  room  to  step  on,  which 
he  beholding  with  great  indignation,  took  up  the  bible  himself, 
and  gave  over  his  play  for  that  time.”  This  prince  wrote — 1. 
The  Sum  of  a  conference  with  the  Lord  Admiral ;  which  is  ex¬ 
tant  in  his  own  hand.  2.  A  Method  for  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council.  3.  King  Edward’s  arguments  against  the  pope’s 
supremacy.  This  has  been  printed ;  as  also  his  diary  in  Bi¬ 
shop  Burnet’s  History  of  the  Reformation. 

SIR  JOHN  PERROT,  of  a  family  in  Pembrokeshire,  was 
a  favourite  of  Edward  VI.,  and  was  made  a  knight  of  the  bath, 
at  his  coronation.  Under  Mary  he  was  disgraced  for  protecting 
some  suspected  protestants  ;  but  in  the  next  reign  he  was  re¬ 
called  to  court,  and  sent  in  1572,  as  president  of  Munster,  to 
quell  a  rebellion  in  Ireland.  He  was  admiral  of  the  fleet  against 
the  meditated  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  Spaniards,  but  when 
lord  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom,  in  1583,  he  rendered  himself 
very  unpopular.  His  enemies  procured  his  recal,  and  in  1588, 
he  returned  to  England,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  four 
years  after  was  tried  for  high  treason.  Elizabeth  acknowledged 
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his  innocence,  and  respited  him.  He  died  the  same  year  in  his 
confinement. 

MARY  I.  queen  of  England,  was  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.  by  his  first  wife,  Catharine  of  Spain,  and  born  at  Green¬ 
wich,  in  Feb.  1517.  Her  mother  was  very  careful  of  her  edu¬ 
cation,  and  provided  her  with  proper  tutors.  Her  first  pre¬ 
ceptor  was  the  famous  Linacre,  who  drew  up  for  her  use,  The 
Rudiments  of  Grammar,  and  afterwards  De  Emendata  Struc- 
tura  Latini  sermonis  libri  sex.  On  Linacre’s  death,  in  her 
sixth  year,  Lewis  Vires,  a  learned  man  of  Valenza  in  Spain, 
became  her  next  tutor,  and  composed  for  her  De  ratione  Studi 
puerilis.  Under  the  direction  of  these  learned  men,  she  be¬ 
came  so  great  a  mistress  of  Latin,  that  Erasmus  commends  her 
for  her  epistles  in  that  language.  Had  she  been  educated  in 
Spain,  however,  in  an  inquisition,  she  could  not  have  imbibed 
more  strongly  the  bloody  principles  of  Romish  persecution. 
King  Edward  VI.,  her  brother,  dying  on  the  6th  of  July,  1553, 
she  was  proclaimed  queen  the  same  month,  and  crowned  in 
October.  Upon  her  accession,  she  declared,  in  her  speech  to 
the  council,  that  she  would  not  persecute  her  protestant  sub¬ 
jects,  but  in  the  following  month ;  she  prohibited  preaching 
without  a  special  licence ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  three 
months,  the  protestant  bishops  were  excluded  the  house  of 
lords,  and  all  the  statutes  of  Edward  VI.  respecting  the  pro¬ 
testant  religion,  were  repealed.  In  July,  1554,  she  was  married 
to  the  prince  Philip  of  Spain ;  he  was  eleven  years  younger 
than  Mary,  and  by  temper  little  disposed  to  act  the  lover,  even 
had  a  more  suitable  partner  claimed  his  affections.  His  ruling 
passion  was  ambition,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  prudent 
limitations  of  his  power  made  by  the  English  parliament,  his 
fond  consort  was  resolved  to  gratify.  She  was,  however,  less 
successful  in  this  point  than  in  her  favourite  wish  of  reconciling 
the  kingdom  to  the  pope,  which  was  effected  in  great  form  by 
means  of  the  legate,  cardinal  Pole.  The  sanguinary  laws 
against  heretics  were  renewed,  and  jt  was  soon  resolved  in 
council  to  put  them  into  full  execution.  The  shocking  scenes  of 
cruelty  which  followed  this  determination,  have  stamped  the 
peculiar  character  of  this  reign,  and  indelibly  fixed  upon  the 
sovereign  the  hateful  epithet  of  “  bloody  queen  Mary.”  A 
disappointment  in  a  supposed  pregnancy  had  first  aggravated 
her  natural  fretfulness;  her  husband’s  coldness  and  the  jea¬ 
lousies  and  discontents  of  her  subjects  added  to  her  unhappi¬ 
ness  ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  period  of  her 
short  rule  was  more  afflictive  to  herself  or  disastrous  to  the 
nation.  Although  the  legate  Pole  disappi’oved  of  the  severity 
of  persecution,  the  arguments  of  Gardiner  and  others  in  its 
favour  were  so  conformable  to  the  queen’s  disposition,  that  the 
flames  soon  began  to  be  kindled  in  the  metropolis  and  other 
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parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  protestants  of  the  most  revered 
characters  were  called  upon  to  seal  their  faith  at  the  stake. 
Without  entering  into  the  particulars  of  these  detestable  cru¬ 
elties,  during  the  space  of  three  or  four  years  277  persons 
were  committed  to  the  flames,  including  prelates,  private  gen¬ 
tlemen,  laymen  of  all  ranks,  women,  and  even  children ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  either  shame  or  compassion  ever  touched 
the  soul  of  the  legal  bigot.  The  sincerity  of  her  zeal,  indeed, 
could  not  be  doubted,  for  she  was  prepared  to  make  sacrifices 
of  the  revenues, of  the  crown  in  restitution  of  the  goods  of  the 
church,  and  to  remonstrances  on  this  head  she  replied,  “  that 
she  preferred  the  salvation  of  her  soul  to  ten  such  kingdoms  as 
England.”  She  had,  indeed,  no  scruple  in  indemnifying  her¬ 
self  by  those  arbitrary  exactions  on  the  properties  of  her  sub¬ 
jects  which  had  been  practised  by  her  father,  and  the  whole 
policy  of  her  reign  was  marked  by  a  tendency  to  despotism. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  queen  herself  was  compas¬ 
sionate  and  humane;  and  that  most  of  the  barbarities  were 
committed  by  her  bishops  without  her  knowledge.  But  among 
numberless  instances  that  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
contrary,  we  need  only  mention  her  ungrateful  and  barbarous 
treatment  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  who  in  reality  saved  her  life. 
Burnet  says,  “  that  her  firm  adherence  to  her  mother’s  cause 
and  interest,  and  her  backwardness  in  submitting  to  the  king 
her  father,  were  thought  crimes  of  such  a  nature  by  his  majesty, 
that  he  came  to  a  resolution  to  put  her  openly  to  death,  and 
that  when  any  other  were  unwilling  to  run  a  risk  of  serving 
her,  Cranmer  alone  ventured  upon  it,  and  urged  such  argu¬ 
ments  as  prevailed  on  Henry  to  preserve  her.”  In  return  for 
this  favour,  the  ungrateful  bigot  condemned  and  burned  her 
preserver  for  heresy.  She  died  November,  7,  1558,  aged 
forty-three,  of  an  epidemic  fever,  which  raged  so  violently  that 
it  did  not  leave  a  sufficient  number  of  men  in  health  to  get  in 
the  harvest.  She  had  long  been  a  prey,  if  not  to  remorse,  at 
least  to  chagrin,  arising  from  various  cross  accidents,  such  as 
want  of  children,  the  absence  and  unkindness  of  her  husband, 
the  loss  of  Calais,  &c.  With  her  expired  the  dominion  of 
popery  in  this  kingdom,  which  was  never  able  to  overcome  the 
horror  and  detestation  her  cruelties  had  inspired.  There  are 
some  of  her  writings  extant.  Strype  has  preserved  three 
of  her  pieces.  1 .  A  prayer  against  the  assaults  of  vice.  2.  A 
meditation  touching  adversity.  3.  A  prayer  to  be  read  at  the 
hour  of  death.  In  Fox’s  Acts  and  Monuments,  are  printed 
eight  of  her  letters  to  king  Edward  and  the  lords  of  council, 
on  her  nonconformity,  and  on  the  imprisonment  of  her  chap¬ 
lain  Dr.  Mallet.  In  the  Syllogse  Epistolorum,  are  several 
more  of  her  letters,  extremely  curiQus, ;  one  of  her  delicacy  in 
never  having  written  but  to  three  men ;  one  of  affection  for 
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her  sister;  one  after  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn;  and  one 
very  remarkable  of  Cromwell  to  her. 

WILLIAM  CECIL,  lord  Burleigh,  treasurer  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  son  of  Richard 
Cecil,  Esq.,  master  of  the  robes  to  king  Henry  VIII.  He  was 
born  in  his  grand-father’s  house,  at  Bourn,  in  Lincolnshire,  in 
1520;  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Gran¬ 
tham.  About  1535,  he  was  entered  in  St.  John’s  college, 
Cambridge.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  read  a  sophistry  lec¬ 
ture,  and  at  nineteen,  a  voluntary  Greek  lecture,  which  was  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  the  Greek  language  was  not  then  much 
cultivated.  In  1541,  he  went  to  London,  with  an  intention  to 
study  law ;  but  O’Neil,  a  famous  chief  coming  to  court  with 
two  Roman  catholic  chaplains,  Mr.  Cecil,  in  visiting  his  father, 
had  a  warm  dispute  with  them  in  Latin,  in  which  he  displayed 
uncommon  abilities.  Henry,  being  informed  of  it,  ordered  the 
young  man  into  his  presence,  and  was  so  pleased  with  his  con¬ 
versation,  that  he  commanded  his  father  to  find  a  place  for 
him.  He  accordingly  requested  the  reversion  of  the  custos 
brevium,  worth  2101.  a  year.  About  this  time  he  married  the 
sister  of  Sir  John  Cheke.  Soon  after  king  Edward’s  accession, 
Mr.  Cecil  came  into  the  possession  of  that  office.  His  first 
lady  dying  in  1543,  he  married  Mildred,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  Anthony  Cook.  In  1547,  he  was  appointed  master  of 
requests  by  the  protector,  Somerset,  and  soon  after,  attended 
his  noble  patron  on  his  expedition  against  the  Scots,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Musselburgh,  September  10,  1547, 
when  Cecil’s  life  was  miraculously  preserved  by  a  friend,  who 
in  pushing  him  out  of  the  level  of  a  cannon,  had  his  arm  shat¬ 
tered  to  pieces.  In  1558,  Mr.  Cecil  was  made  secretary  of 
state  ;  but  in  1549,  the  duke  of  Northumberland’s  faction  pre¬ 
vailing,  he  suffered  in  the  disgrace  of  the  protector,  and  was 
sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  After  three  months’  confinement 
he  was  released;  in  1551  restored  to  office  ;  and  soon  after 
knighted,  and  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  In  1553  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  On  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  Mr.  Cecil  prudently  refused  to  have  any  concern 
in  Northumberland’s  attempt  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  lady 
Jane  Grey ;  and  when  queen  Mary  acceded  to  the  throne,  he 
was  graciously  received  at  court ;  but  not  choosing  to  change 
his  religion,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  employments.  During 
this  reign,  he  was  twice  elected  knight  of  the  shire  for  Lin¬ 
coln  ;  and  often  spoke  in  the  house  of  Commons  with  great 
freedom  and  firmness,  in  opposition  to  the  government.  Never¬ 
theless,  though  a  protestant  and  a  patriot,  he  had  the  address 
to  steer  through  a  very  dangerous  sea  without  shipwreck. 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  accession  in  1558,  dispelled  the  cloud  which 
had  obscured  his  fortunes.  During  the  horrid  reign  of  her 
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sister,  he  had  constantly  corresponded  with  princess  Elizabeth. 
On  the  day  of  her  accession,  he  presented  to  her  a  paper  con¬ 
taining  twelve  articles  necessary  for  her  immediate  despatch  ; 
and  in  a  few  days  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  made 
secretary  of  state.  His  first  advice  to  the  queen  was,  to  call  a 
parliament ;  and  the  first  business  he  proposed  was  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  national  church.  A  plan  of  reformation  was 
accordingly  drawn  up  under  his  immediate  inspection,  and  the 
legal  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  was  the  conse¬ 
quence.  His  next  important  concern,  was  to  restore  the  value 
of  the  coin,  which  had  in  the  preceding  reigns  been  consider¬ 
ably  debased.  In  1561,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  wards ; 
and,  in  1571,  created  baron  of  Burleigh,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  particularly  in  having  lately  stifled  a  formidable  re¬ 
bellion  in  the  north.  In  1561,  he  was  honoured  with  the  Garter, 
and  raised  to  the  order  of  lord  high  chancellor  of  England. 
From  this  period  we  find  him  the  primum  mobile  of  every  ma¬ 
terial  transaction  during  the  glorious  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
Notwithstanding  the  temporary  influence  of  other  favour¬ 
ites,  lord  Burleigh  was  the  person  in  whom  she  chiefly  con¬ 
fided  in  matters  of  importance.  The  last  memorable  act  of 
lord  Burleigh,  was  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  peace  with 
Spain,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  to  whom 
the  statesman  pointed  these  words  in  the  Psalms,  “  Men  of 
blood  shall  not  live  out  half  their  days.”  Having  filled  the 
highest  and  most  important  offices  of  the  state  for  forty  years, 
and  guided  the  helm  of  government  during  the  most  glorious 
period  of  English  history,  he  died  in  the  presence  of  his 
twenty  children,  August  4,  1598,  aged  seventy -eight.  He 
was  buried  at  Stamford,  where  an  elegant  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  Notwithstanding  his  long  enjoyment 
of  such  lucrative  employments,  he  left  only  an  estate  of  40001. 
per  annum,  11,000  in  money,  and  effects  worth  14,0001.  He 
lived,  indeed,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  high  rank.  He  had 
four  places  of  residence,  and  at  Theobalds,  his  favourite  seat, 
he  often  entertained  the  queen  at  a  vast  expense.  He  was 
doubtless  a  man  of  singular  abilities  and  (prudence ;  amiable 
in  his  private  character,  and  one  of  the  most  able,  upright,  and 
indefatigable  ministers  recorded  in  the  English  annals.  Being 
asked  how  he  accomplished  so  much,  he  answered  that  “  the 
shortest  way  to  do  many  things,  was  by  doing  only  one  at 
a  time.”  Lord  Burleigh  wrote  a  few  tracts,  and  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  letters,  many  of  which  have  been  published  in  various 
collections  of  state  papers. 

MILDRED,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  was 
married  to  William  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh ;  and  was  long  the 
faithful  wife  of  that  great  statesman.  She  made  herself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  classic  writers  pf  Greece,  and  also  with  the 
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ancient  Christian  fathers,  particularly  Basil,  Cyril,  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Apiece  of  St.  Chrysostom’s 
was  translated  by  her  from  the  original  into  the  English 
language.  Her  marriage  took  place  December  21,  1546, 
when  in  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age.  She  died  April  4, 
1589.  She  had  an  admirable  understanding,  and  was  a  good 
politician.  As  an  evidence  of  her  political  talents,  Mr.  Ballard 
has  produced  a  letter  written  by  her,  on  the  26th  of  Oct.  1573, 
to  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams,  at  that  time  lord  deputy  of  Ireland. 
The  letter  contains  some  excellent  advice ;  and  shows,  that 
she  was  not  only  a  woman  of  great  good  sense,  but  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  world.  Five  days  after  her  decease,  lord 
Burleigh  wrote  a  meditation  on  the  death  of  his  lady,  which 
is  a  striking  testimony  of  his  affection  to  her  memory.  She 
was  a  patroness  of  literature ;  and  was  distinguished  by  her 
numerous  charities. 

SIR  JOHN  HAWKINS,  an  eminent  naval  character 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  descended  from  a  respectable  family 
iu  Devonshire,  and  son  of  captain  William  Hawkins,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  naval  commander,  was  born  at  Plymouth  about  1520. 
He  passed  his  youth  in  several  voyages  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  Canaries,  by  which  he  acquired  much  skill  in  maritime  and 
commercial  affairs.  In  1562,  his  enlarged  views  of  trade  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  a  plan  which  appears  to  have  been  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Guinea  slave-trade  by  English  adventurers. 
By  the  assistance  of  several  merchants,  he  fitted  out  a  small 
squadron,  with  which  he  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where 
having,  partly  by  money  but  chiefly  by  force,  obtained  a  cargo 
of  three  hundred  blacks,  he  carried  them  to  Hispaniola,  and 
there  disposed  of  them  in  a  contraband  traffic.  This  success 
induced  him  to  repeat  the  voyage  in  1564  with  a  larger  force, 
and  notwithstanding  some  loss  of  men  in  his  kidnapping  at¬ 
tempts  on  the  coast,  of  which,  it  is  said,  “  he  made  very  light, 
that  others  might  not  take  it  to  heart,”  it  turned  out  a  very 
profitable  expedition.  Whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  the 
morality  of  these  exploits,  they  seem  to  have  conduced  highly 
to  his  reputation  in  that  age  of  honour  and  heroism ;  and  he 
bore  their  badge  in  a  crest  of  arms  granted  to  him  by  patent, 
consisting  of  a  “  demy-moor  in  Ins  proper  colour,  bound 
with  a  cord,” — a  worthy  symbol  of  the  trade  he  had  opened 
to  his  country !  He  prepared  for  a  third  expedition,  which 
took  place  in  1567,  with  two  ships  of  the  queen’s  and  four  be¬ 
longing  to  private  owners.  After  having,  by  purchase  and 
force,  procured  five  hundred  negroes,  he  sailed  to  Spanish 
America ;  and  the  governor  of  Rio-de-la-Hacha  refusing  to 
trade  with  him,  he  landed  and  took  the  town,  but  apparently 
by  collusion,  since  a  friendly  commerce  took  place  between  the 
English  and  Spaniards.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  at  this  time 
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no  open  war  subsisted  between  the  two  nations;  but  the  En¬ 
glish  claimed  a  right  of  free  trade  in  virtue  of  treaties  with 
Charles  V.  which  the  Spaniards  refused  to  admit.  Hawkins 
disposed  of  the  remainder  of  his  slaves  at  Carthagena,  and  on 
his  return  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  the  harbour  of 
St.  Juan  de  Ulloa  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Mexico.  He 
entered  without  asking  leave,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  his  forbearance,  that  he  did  not  seize  twelve  rich 
merchantmen  in  the  port,  but  contented  himself  with  taking 
hostages  for  a  supply  of  necessaries.  Meantime  a  Spanish 
fleet  came  in  sight,  which,  after  some  negociations,  was  suffered 
by  Hawkins  to  enter  the  port  without  opposition.  The  vice¬ 
roy  who  was  on  board,  gave  the  English  assurances  of  friend¬ 
ship,  till  he  had  made  preparations  for  a  general  attack  upon 
them.  In  the  action,  notwithstanding  all  the  brave  exertions 
of  Hawkins  and  his  men,  such  was  their  inferiority  of  force, 
that  only  one  ship  and  a  bark  escaped  of  the  whole  squadron 
and  all  the  English  who  had  landed  were  cut  off.  In  his  re¬ 
treat,  Hawkins  was  obliged  for  want  of  provisions  to  put  on 
shore  at  a  creek  in  the  bay,  half  of  his  remaining  crew.  With 
the  rest,  after  undergoing  great  hardships,  he  reached  home 
in  January,  1568.  This  ill  success  probably  damped  his  ar¬ 
dour  for  maritime  enterprise,  which  he  resigned  to  younger 
men,  several  of  whom  had  been  bred  under  himself,  particu¬ 
larly  his  kinsman,  the  renowned  Drake.  He  usefully  served 
his  country  in  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  in  1573.  In  1574  he  was  near  losing  his  life  by 
a  wound  from  an  enthusiastic  assassin,  who  mistook  him  for 
vice-chamberlain  Hatton.  He  was  consulted  on  all  important 
occasions  relative  to  the  naval  operations  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  in  1588,  when  all  the  force  of  the  nation  was  brought  out 
to  confront  the  dreaded  armada,  he  served  as  rear-admiral  on 
board  the  Victory.  For  his  conduct  on  this  emergency  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  the  commendations  of 
the  queen.  In  1590  he  had  the  command  of  a  squadron  which, 
in  conjunction  with  another  under  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  was 
sent  to  infest  the  coasts  of  Spain,  and  intercept  the  plate-fleet. 
They  continued  several  months  at  sea  without  taking  a  ship, 
and  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  the  island  of  Payal  ;  yet-  their 
cruise  proved  very  distressful  to  the  Spanish  commerce,  and 
.maintained  the  English  naval  superiority.  The  concluding 
service  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  in  1595,  when,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  proposal  of  himself  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  to 
annoy  the  enemy  in  his  most  vulnerable  part,  the  West  Indies, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  men-of-war, 
which  joined  a  large  number  of  private  ships  under  Drake. 
The  two  commanders  unfortunately  differed  in  opinion,  and 
Hawkins  was  obliged  to  give  way.  Their  attempt  on  the  Ca- 
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naries  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  the  time  lost  there,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Dominica,  rendered  the  success  of  the  remaining 
project,  of  carrying  off  a  plate-ship  from  Porto  Rico,  so  little 
probable,  that  Hawkins  fell  ill  through  vexation,  and  died  on 
November  21,  1595,  when  arrived  just  in  sight  of  the  latter 
island.  He  left  the  character  of  a  judicious  and  able  seaman, 
well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  his  profession,  brave,  but 
rather  cool  and  steady  than  enterprising,  rude  in  behaviour 
somewhat  crafty  and  avaricious,  and  more  beloved  by  the  com¬ 
mon  men  than  by  his  equals.  He  sat  twice  in  parliament  for 
Plymouth,  and  once  for  another  place.  He  was  the  founder 
of  an  hospital  at  Chatham  for  poor  and  diseased  sailors. 

SIR  THOMAS  RANDOLPH,  a  statesman,  was  born  in 
Kent  in  1523.  He  was  educated  at  Christ’s  church,  Oxford. 
In  1549  he  became  principal  of  Broadgate  hall,  now  Pembroke 
college,  but  being  of  the  protestant  religion,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  France  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  On  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  he  became  in  great  favour  at  court,  and  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Scotland,  France,  and  Russia.  While  in  the 
latter  country,  he  challenged  the  French  minister,  Virac,  who 
had  thrown  out  reflections  upon  his  royal  mistress.  He  died 
in  London,  June  8,  1590.  Some  of  his  letters  have  been 
published. 

THOMAS  RATCLIFFE,  earl  of  Sussex,  was  the  eldest 
son  tof  Henry,  the  second  earl,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  employed  on  an  embassy 
to  Charles  V.,  to  negociate  the  marriage  between  queen  Mary 
and  Philip  of  Spain.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland;  chief  justice  of  the  forest  north  of  Trent; 
a  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners. 
In  the  succeeding  reign  he  was  made  president  of  the  North; 
and  afterwards  lord  chamberlain.  He  died  June  9,  1583, 
leaving  little  to  his  heirs  but  the  bright  example  of  a  truly 
noble  character.  He  was  twice  married,  but  left  no  children. 
Many  of  his  letters  have  been  printed. 

SIR  WALTER  MILDMAY,  an  eminent  statesman  of 
this  century,  and  founder  of  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Thomas  Mildmay,  Esq.,  by  Agnes, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Mr.  Read.  He  was  educated  at  Christ’s 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  made  great  proficiency  in 
learning,  and  to  which  college  he  afterwards  became  a  bene¬ 
factor.  In  1547  he  was  made  one  of  the  knights  of  the  carpet, 
after  which  he  was  employed  in  the  management  of  the  royal 
revenues ;  and  in  1566  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  After  retaining  this  post  twenty-three  years,  he  died 
May  31, 1589.  Sir  Walter  married  Mary,  sister  to  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
He  was  a  great  encourager  of  literature,  and  founder  of  Em- 
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manuel  college,  Cambridge,  which  rose  rapidly  to  its  present 
flourishing  state.  Fuller  tells  us  that  the  founder,  “  coming 
to  court,  the  queen  told  him,  *  Sir  Walter,  I  hear  you  have 
erected  a  puritan  foundation.’  *  No,  madam,’  sayth  he,  ‘  far 
be  it  from  me  to  countenance  any  thing  contrary  to  your  es¬ 
tablished  laws  ;  but  I  have  set  an  acorn,  which  when  it  becomes 
an  oak,  God  alone  knows  what  will  be  the  fruit  thereof.’  ” 

JOHN  SMITH,  or  SMYTHE,  a  statesman,  son  of  Sir  Cle¬ 
ment  Smith,  of  Little  Badden,  in  Essex,  by  a  sister  of  Edward 
Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  consequently  sister  of  Jane. 
Seymour,  the  third  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford ;  after  which  he  went  abroad,  and  became  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  soldier  and  statesman.  In  1576,  when  the  States 
of  the  Netherlands  solicited  assistance  from  queen  Elizabeth, 
she  sent  Smith  to  intercede  with  the  king  of  Spain  on  their 
behalf.  For  his  conduct  on  this  mission  he  received  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  knighthood.  Wood  imputes  his  mission  to  his  “  being 
a  person  of  a  Spanish  port  and  demeanour,  and  well  known 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  held  him,  as  their  king  did,  in  high 
value,  and  especially  for  this  reason,  that  he  was  first  cousin  to 
king  Edward  VI.”  Camden,  in  his  History  of  Elizabeth, 
says,  that  “  he  was  graciously  received  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  that  he  retorted  with  such  discretion,  the  disgraceful  in¬ 
juries  of  Gaspar  Quiroga,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  against  the 
queen,  in  hatred  of  her  religion,  and  of  the  inquisitors  of  Seville, 
who  would  not  allow  the  attribute  of  ‘  Defender  of  the  faith,’ 
in  the  queen’s  title,  that  the  king  gave  him  thanks  for  it,  and 
was  displeased  with  the  archbishop,  desiring  the  ambassador 
to  conceal  the  matter  from  the  queen,  and  expressly  com¬ 
manded  the  same  attribute  to  be  allowed  her.”  He  died  about 
1600.  He  wrote — 1.  A  Discourse  on  the  Forms  and  Effects 
of  divers  Weapons,  and  other  Matters  military,  4to.  2.  In¬ 
structions,  Observations,  and  Orders  military,  4to. 

WILLIAM  KET,  a  tanner  of  Norfolk,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  instigated  a  revolt  against  the  government. 
The  populace  were  at  first  excited  by  the  complaints  against 
inclosures,  but  finding  their  numbers  increase,  and  already 
amounting  to  20,000  men,  they  grew  haughty,  and  proceeded 
to  more  exorbitant  pretensions.  They  demanded  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  gentry,  the  placing  of  new  counsellors  about 
the  king,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  catholic  religion. 
Ket  assumed  the  chief  power  over  them,  and  exercised  his 
brief  authority  with  the  utmost  arrogance.  Having  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  Monshold-hill  near  Norwich,  he  erected  his 
tribunal  under  the  branches  of  an  old  spreading  oak,  thence 
denominated  the  oak  of  reformation,  and  summoning  the  gen¬ 
try  to  appear  before  him,  he  gave  such  decrees  as  might  be 
expected  from  his  character  and  situation.  At  length  the  earl 
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of  Warwick  was  sent  against  the  rebels  and  completely  routed 
them.  Two  thousand  were  killed,  either  in  the  action  or  pur¬ 
suit  ;  Ket  was  taken  and  hanged  at  Norwich  castle  ;  nine  of  his 
followers  suffered  the  like  punishment  on  as  many  boughs  of 
the  oak  of  reformation,  and  the  insurrection  was  entirely 
suppressed  in  1549. 

AMBROSE  DUDLEY,  son  of  John  Dudley,  duke  of 
Northumberland,  was  knighted  for  his  bravery  against  the  in¬ 
surgents  of  Norfolk,  and  shared  the  condemnation  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  but  received  a  pardon.  In  1557,  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  at  the  siege  of  St.  Quintin,  and  was  l’estored  in  blood  by 
Mary,  and  was  under  Elizabeth  created  earl  of  Warwick.  He 
had  no  share  in  the  disgraceful  measures  of  the  times ;  and 
therefore  was  called  “  the  good  earl  of  Warwick.”  He  died 
of  the  amputation  of  his  leg  from  a  wound  received  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  New  Haven  against  the  French,  in  1589. 

ROBERT  DUDLEY,  earl  of  Leicester,  son  of  John  duke 
of  Northumberland,  was  born  in  1532.  He  became  a  fa¬ 
vourite  at  the  court  of  Edward,  and  was  knighted,  but  under 
Mary  he  fell  into  disgrace  and  was  condemned,  but  by  the 
favour  of  the  queen  was  restored  in  blood.  On  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  he  was  in  high  esteem,  and  was  appointed  knight 
of  the  garter,  master  of  the  horse,  and  was  so  highly  flattered 
that  he  was  called  the  “  heart  of  court.”  Though  opposed  by 
Sussex,  he  obtained  the  grant  of  whatever  lands  and  offices  he 
pleased,  either  to  gratify  his  own  pride,  or  the  avarice  of  his 
friends.  Elizabeth  proposed  him  in  marriage  to  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots.  Mary,  however,  rejected  this  offer,  being  well  ap¬ 
prised  of  the  conduct  of  Dudley,  who  in  1560  had  caused  his 
wife  to  be  strangled  and  thrown  down  a  pair  of  stairs  at  Cum- 
nor  near  Abingdon,  that  she  might  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
ambition.  In  1564  he  was  created  earl  of  Leicester,  and  to 
the  honours  of  chancellor  of  Oxford  and  high  steward  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  was  added  the  order  of  St.  Michael  from  the  king  of 
France.  About  1572  he  privately  married  lady  Douglas  of 
Sheffield,  but  never  acknowledged  her  as  his  wife,  and  when  he 
espoused  lady  Essex,  he,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  pacify  her, 
endeavoured  to  take  her  off  by  poison,  from  which  she  es¬ 
caped  with  the  loss  of  her  hair  and  nails.  Though  Leicester 
stood  high  in  the  graces  of  the  queen,  Elizabeth  was  highly 
displeased  at  his  union  with  the  lady  Essex,  of  which  she 
had  been  kept  ignorant,  and  in  1584  an  attack  was  made  on 
him  by  a  work  entitled  “  Leicester’s  commonwealth,”  which 
exhibited  him  in  the  odious  character  of  an  atheist,  a  traitor, 
a  public  oppressor,  and  a  monster  of  ambition,  cruelty,  and 
lust.  This  famous  book,  considered  as  so  hostile  to  overgrown 
ministers,  and  afterwards  republished  to  bring  into  disgrace 
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the  government  of  Charles  I.,  and  of  Anne,  was  much  read  by 
the  people;  but  Elizabeth  screened  her  favourite.  In  1585, 
he  went  to  the  Low  Countries  as  governor,  but  his  conduct  was 
displeasing  to  the  queen,  and  he  was  recalled,  but  was  soon 
reinstated  in  the  royal  favour.  In  1588  he  was  made  lieute¬ 
nant-general  of  the  army  assembled  at  Tilbury  to  oppose  the 
Spanish  armada,  and  there  received  high  commendation  from 
the  queen.  He  died  Sept.  4,  1588,  at  Cornbury  in  Oxford¬ 
shire.  This  ambitious  favourite  was  endowed  with  great 
talents  ;  the  influence  which  he  had  over  the  queen  he  main¬ 
tained  by  duplicity.  He  affected  regularity  and  piety  to  an 
offensive  degree,  but  when  his  views  were  crossed,  neither 
virtue  nor  innocence  could  resist  the  secresy  of  his  measures. 
Poisoning  was  the  favourite  recipe  to  which  he  had  recourse 
to  remove  his  enemies  or  rivals.  He  was  a  dark  designing 
character.  He  left  no  issue  but  an  illegitimate  son  by  lady 
Sheffield. 

EDWARD  ARDEN,  a  Roman  catholic  gentleman,  de¬ 
scended  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  of  Park  hall, 
in  Warwickshire.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1532,  and  his 
father  dying  when  he  was  an  infant  of  two  years  old  he  be¬ 
came,  before  he  inherited  the  estate  of  the  family,  the  ward  of 
Sir  George  Throgmorton,  of  Coughton,  whose  daughter 
Mary  he  afterwards  married.  He  was  executed  in  Smithfield 
in  1583,  for  a  supposed  plot  against  queen  Elizabeth,  which 
he  denied  to  the  last,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his 
having  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  personal  resentment  of  the  vin¬ 
dictive  earl  of  Leicester.  His  son  and  heir  Robert  Arden, 
Esq.  being  brought  up  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  was  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  by  various  suits  to  obtain  from  Edward  Darcy,  Esq. 
the  grantee,  most  of  his  father’s  estates,  and  by  marrying 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Reginald  Corbet,  Esq.,  one  of  the  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  King’s  Bench,  he  restored  the  credit  and  splendour 
of  his  family,  and  was  so  happy  as  to  see  Henry  Arden,  Esq. 
his  eldest  son,  knighted  by  king  James,  and  married  to  Doro¬ 
thy  the  daughter  of  Basil  Fielding  of  Newnham,  Esq.,  whose 
son  became  earl  of  Denbigh. 

THOMAS  SUTTON,  Esq.  founder  of  the  Charter-house, 
was  born  at  Knaith  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1532,  of  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  studied  the  law  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  but  preferred 
travelling,  and  during  his  absence  his  father  died,  and  left  him 
a  handsome  fortune.  On  his  return  he  became  secretary  to 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  his  brother  the  earl  of  Leicester. 
By  the  former,  in  1669,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  ord¬ 
nance  of  Berwick ;  and  distinguishing  himself  greatly  on  a 
rebellion  which  broke  out  in  the  north,  he  obtained  a  patent 
for  that  office  for  life.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  those 
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1500  men  who  marched  into  Scotland,  by  order  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  to  assist  the  regent  Morton,  in  1573.  He  pur¬ 
chased  the  manors  of  Gateshead  at  Wickham;  which,  pro¬ 
ducing  coal  mines,  became  to  him  a  source  of  extraordinary 
wealth.  Soon  after  this,  he  married  a  rich  widow,  who  brought 
him  a  considerable  estate  ;  and  commencing  merchant,  riches 
flowed  in  to  him.  He  was  likewise  a  commissioner  for  prizes, 
and  took  a  private  ship  worth  20,0001.  His  whole  fortune,  at 
his  death,  was  in  land,  50001.  a  year  ;  in  money  above  60,0001. 
the  greatest  estate  then  in  possession  of  any  private  gentleman. 
He  lived  with  great  munificence  and  hospitality;  but  losing 
his  lady  in  1602,  he  retired  from  the  world,  and  having  no 
issue,  he  purchased  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  Howard  House, 
where  he  founded  the  present  hospital,  in  1611,  for  the  relief 
of  poor  men  and  children.  He  died  Dec.  11,  1611,  at  Hack¬ 
ney,  aged  seventy-nine.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Christ’s 
church,  and  there  deposited,  till  1614,  when  it  wras  removed  to 
the  Charter-house,  and  interred  in  the  chapel  under  a  magni¬ 
ficent  tomb. 

ELIZABETH,  queen  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.  by  Anne  Boleyn,  was  born  at  Greenwich,  September  7, 
1533.  She  was  early  instructed  in  the  learned  languages, 
first  by  Grindal,  and  afterwards  by  the  celebrated  Roger  As- 
cham.  She  acquired  likewise  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  languages.  Dr.  Grindal  was 
also  her  preceptor  in  divinity,  which  she  is  said  to  have  studied 
with  uncommon  application  and  industry.  That  Elizabeth 
became  a  protestant,  and  her  sister  Mary  a  papist,  was  the 
effect  of  that  cause  which  determines  the  religion  of  most 
of  mankind ;  namely,  the  opinions  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
educated ;  and  this  difference  of  opinion  in  their  tutors,  is  not 
at  all  surprising,  when  we  recollect,  that  their  father  was  of 
both  religions,  and  of  neither.  But  the  studies  of  Elizabeth 
were  not  confined  merely  to  languages  and  theology ;  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  political  history  of  the  ancients ;  and  was 
also  well  skilled  in  music.  After  the  short  reign  of  her  bro¬ 
ther  Edward,  our  heroine  being  then  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  her  sister  succeeding  to  the  crown,  Elizabeth  experienced 
a  considerable  degree  of  persecution,  so  as  to  be  even  appre¬ 
hensive  of  a  violent  death.  She  was  accused  of  nobody  knows 
what ;  imprisoned ;  and,  we  are  told,  inhumanly  treated.  At 
last,  by  the  intercession  of  king  Philip  of  Spain,  she  was  set 
at  liberty;  which  she  continued  to  enjoy  till,  on  the  death  of 
her  sister,  on  the  17th  of  Nov.  1558,  she  was  proclaimed  queen, 
and  was  received  in  the  metropolis  with  the  warmest  acclama* 
tions.  She  repaired  to  the  tower,  where  on  her  knees  she  re¬ 
turned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  her  deliverance  from  the  dangers 
which  had  long  surrounded  her.  She  magnanimously  consigned 
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to  oblivion  all  the  affronts  she  had  received  during  the  late  reign, 
and  assumed  the  gracious  demeanour  of  the  common  mother  of 
her  subjects.  Her  attention  to  government  did  not  suspend  her 
pursuit  of  learning.  Ascham,  in  his  Schoolmaster,  tells  us, 
that  besides  her  perfect  readiness  in  Latin,  Italian,  French, 
and  Spanish,  she  read  more  Greek  in  one  day  than  some  pre¬ 
bendaries  of  that  church  did  read  Latin  in  a  whole  week.  She 
employed  Sir  John  Fortescue  to  read  to  her  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Polybius,  Euripides,  /Eschines,  and  Sophocles. 
That  the  Latin  language  was  familiar  to  her,  is  evident  from 
her  speech  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  when  she  was  near 
sixty;  as  well  as  from  her  spirited  answer  to  the  Polish  am¬ 
bassador  in  1598.  That  she  was  also  skilled  in  the  art  of 
poetry,  appears  not  only  from  the  several  scraps  which  have 
been  preserved,  but  from  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary 
writer,  Puttenham,  who  in  his  Art  of  English  Poetry,  a  very 
scarce  book,  says,  “  But,  last  in  recital,  and  first  in  degree,  is 
the  queen,  whose  learned,  delicate,  noble  muse,  easily  sur¬ 
mounted  all  the  rest,  for  sense,  sweetness,  or  subtilty,  be  it  an 
ode,  elegy,  epigram,  or  any  other  kind  of  poem,”  &c.  In  this 
author  only  are  to  be  found  a  specimen  of  sixteen  verses  of  her 
English  poetry.  “  But,”  says  Mr.  Walpole,  “  a  greater  in¬ 
stance  of  her  genius,  and  that  too  in  Latin,  was  her  extempo¬ 
rary  reply  to  an  insolent  prohibition  delivered  to  her  from 
Philip  II.  by  his  ambassador,  in  his  tetrastic. 

Te  veto  ne  pergas  bello  defendere  Belgas  ; 

Quae  dracus  eripuit,  nunc  restituantur  oportet ; 

Quas  pater  ever  tit,  jubeo  te  condere  cellas  ; 

Religio  papae  fac  restituatur  ad  unguem. 

she  instantly  answered  him,  with  as  much  spirit  as  she  used 
to  return  his  invasions. 

Ad  Graecas,  bone  rex,  fient  mandata  kalendas. 

Being  pressed  by  a  Roman  priest,  during  her  persecution, 
to  declare  her  opinion  concerning  the  real  presence  of  Christ’s 
body  in  the  wafer,  she  answered, 

Christ  was  the  Word  that  spake  it; 

He  took  the  bread,  and  brake  it ; 

And  what  that  word  did  make  it, 

That  I  believe  and  take  it. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  having  wrote  on  a  window — 

Fain  would  I  climb,  yet  fear  I  to  fall ; 
she  immediately  wrote  under  it, 

If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  climb  not  at  all. 
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But  it  is  now  time  to  attend  to  her  political  history.  Imme¬ 
diately  on  her  accession,  Philip  of  Spain,  who  was  unwilling 
to  lose  the  influence  he  had  acquired  over  England  as  husband 
to  Mary,  sent  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  her ;  but  she  knew  his 
character,  and  the  aversion  bore  him  by  the  nation,  too  well  to 
think  of  accepting  them.  She  proceeded  with  prudence  and 
moderation  to  the  arduous  task  of  settling  religion,  though 
she  soon  displayed  her  purpose  of  bringing  back  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  This  was  effected  by  the  first  parliament  which  she 
summoned,  and  thenceforth  England  took  the  decided  station 
among  the  protestant  countries  of  Europe,  which  it  has  ever 
since  maintained.  As  toleration  was  a  principle  then  unknown, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  was  well  pleased  to  arro¬ 
gate  to  herself  that  supremacy  over  the  religious  faith  and 
worship  of  her  subjects,  which  before  resided  in  the  court  of 
Rome. 

It  was  not  long  before  Elizabeth,  by  advice  of  her  council, 
began  that  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  which  pro¬ 
duced  some  of  the  most  singular  events  of  her  reign.  Mary 
the  young  queen  of  that  country,  who  had  been  educated  in 
France  as  the  destined  spouse  of  the  dauphin,  was  brought 
up  in  all  the  political  and  religious  principles  of  her  uncles,  the 
Guises.  She  was  the  next  heir  in  blood  to  the  crown  of 
England,  and  as  the  zealous  Romanists  considered  both  the 
birth  of  Elizabeth  as  illegitimate,  and  her  succession  as  ren¬ 
dered  invalid  by  the  papal  excommunication  she  had  under¬ 
gone,  Mary  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  true  sovereign  of 
England.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Guises,  she  and.  the 
dauphin,  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  openly  assumed  the 
ensigns  and  title  of  English  royalty,  and  thus  committed  an 
act  of  hostility  against  Elizabeth,  which  she  did  not  forget. 
Moreover,  she  saw  the  crown  of  Scotland  drawn  in  to  that 
close  union  with  France,  which,  during  several  centuries,  had 
been  the  source  of  so  much  mischief  and  disadvantage  to 
England.  These  were  certainly  political  causes  of  an  enmity 
against  the  queen  of  Scots,  which,  even  if  not  influenced  by 
female  rivalry,  were  likely  to  be  rancorous  and  durable.  The 
first  step  which  Elizabeth  took  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  was  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  with  the 
congregation,  or  that  party  which  supported  the  Reformation ; 
and  she  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  aid  their  cause,  which,  in 
1 560,  effected  a  treaty  at  Edinburgh,  whereby  the  French  were 
compelled  entirely  to  leave  Scotland.  This  transaction  took 
place  before  Mary’s  arrival  in  her  kingdom.  When  she  came 
over,  some  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  procure  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  recognition  of  her  title  as  presumptive  successor  to  the 
English  throne.  During  her  whole  reign,  Elizabeth  displayed 
the  greatest  aversion  to  the  nomination  of  a  successor,  even 
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when  she  might  have  done  it  with  perfect  safety.  The  matter 
was  at  present  suffered  to  rest,  and  the  two  queens  lived  in  ap¬ 
parent  amity,  though  it  was  probably  very  hollow  on  both  sides. 
Meantime  Elizabeth  employed  her  cares  in  improving  her 
kingdom  in  arts  and  arms,  and  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  that 
high  character  of  political  wisdom  which  has  ever  adhered  to 
her  name.  She  had  many  suitors  among  the  princes  of  Europe, 
and  some  of  her  own  subjects  hoped  to  obtain  her  hand ;  but 
although,  either  through  policy  or  coquetry,  she  was  not  dis¬ 
pleased  with  addresses  of  this  kind,  she  seems  from  the  first 
to  have  adopted  an  unalterable  resolution  of  passing  a  single 
life. 

Elizabeth  was  now  considered  as  the  head  of  the  protestant 
party  in  Europe ;  and  in  this  character  she  made  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  French  Huguenots,  and  assisted  them  with 
men  and  money.  In  return,  the  port  of  Havre-de-Grace  was 
put  under  their  hands,  which  was  for  some  time  held  by  an 
English  garrison,  which  was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender. 
At  home  her  government  grew  vigorous  against  the  Catholics, 
and  a  severe  act  passed,  denouncing  the  penalties  of  treason 
against  all  who  should  twice  assert  the  pope’s  authority  in  Eng¬ 
land.  She  still  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  Scotland,  and  thwarted 
every  attempt  that  was  made"  to  ally  Mary  a  second  time  to  a 
foreign  potentate.  She  began  also  at  the  same  time  to  show  a 
weak  jealousy  of  Mary’s  superior  personal  charms,  and  to  affect 
a  competition  in  that  respect  as  mean  as  it  was  hopeless.  Ano¬ 
ther  sexual  weakness,  if  it  maybe  so  termed,  that  she  displayed, 
was  a-propensity  to  adopt  court  favourites,  who  were  selected 
rather  with  a  view  to  their  exterior  accomplishments  than  their 
merit.  This  foible  always  in  some  measure  adhered  to  her, 
and  was  occasionally  detrimental  to  her  affairs,  though,  for  the 
most  part,  she  gave  her  ministers  and  counsellors,  who  were 
chosen  for  real  merit,  a  due  superiority  in  state  affairs  over 
her  favourites.  But  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  latter 
class,  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  now  began  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  among  the  courtiers,  seems  to  have  attained  as  great 
an  ascendancy  over  her  judgment  as  over  her  affections.  He 
aspired  to  her  hand ;  but  she  checked  his  presumption  in  that 
point,  and  proposed  him  as  a  husband  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 
She  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  sincere  in  this 
proposal ;  and  indeed  her  whole  conduct  towards  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  princess  was  so  full  of  duplicity  and  contradiction,  that 
no  other  principle  in  it  can  be  discerned  except  the  desire  of 
mortifying  and  thwarting  a  detested  rival.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  political  dissensions  which  gave  Mary  so  much  disquiet 
were  greatly  fomented  by  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers ;  yet  it  was  her  own  bad  conduct  that  brought  on  the 
terrible  crisis,  which  threw  her  entirely  into  the  power  of  her 
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royal  cousin.  In  the  summer  of  1568,  she  was  induced,  through 
fear  of  her  own  subjects,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England,  without 
having  previously  acquainted  Elizabeth  with  her  determination. 
The  occurrence  was  undoubtedly  an  important  and  perplexing 
one  ;  and  a  sovereign  more  jealously  disposed  than  Elizabeth 
might  have  hesitated  how  to  treat  a  fugitive  of  such  a  character, 
and  a  claimant  of  the  crown  of  that  country  into  which  neces¬ 
sity  had  driven  her.  T o  keep  her  in  perpetual  imprisonment,  was 
the  expedient  that  suggested  itself  to  the  English  ministry  as 
the  safest  and  most  politic.  A  pretext  was  given  for  it  by 
Mary’s  incautious  offer  to  submit  her  cause  to  the  judgment  of 
Elizabeth,  in  consequence  of  which  a  regent,  Murray,  person¬ 
ally  accused  her  before  a  court  of  English  commissioners. 
Mary,  either  not  able  to  justify  herself,  or  unwilling  to  submit 
to  their  award,  refused  to  reply,  and  demanded  either  to  be 
restored  to  her  kingdom,  or  to  be  sent  to  France.  Elizabeth, 
however,  could  not  resolve  to  suffer  such  a  pledge  to  escape 
her,  and  continued  to  detain  her  in  a  kind  of  honourable  cap¬ 
tivity.  One  of  the  first  consequences  of  this  measure  was  a 
secret  negociation  between  Mary  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
head  of  the  catholic  party,  who  proposed  marriage  to  her,  and 
was  supported  in  his  views  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  discovery  of  this  project  caused  the  duke  to  be  committed 
to  the  tower,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  open  rebellion  in  the 
north,  raised  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmore¬ 
land,  who  had  treasonable  engagements  with  the  duke  of  Alva 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  were  conscious  of  their  danger. 
Their  insurrection  was,  however,  speedily  quelled,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Scotland.  Another  rebellion, 
raised  by  Leonard  Dacres,  was  suppressed  with  equal  ease. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  prudently  avoided  any  participation 
in  their  rash  measures,  and  was  therefore  liberated.  It 
would  seem  as  if  these  events  pressed  Elizabeth  with  a  sense 
of  the  danger  of  keeping  the  royal  captive ;  and  various  ne- 
gociations  were  carried  on  with  the  Scots  for  her  restoration  ; 
but  want  of  sincerity,  and  the  selfish  views  of  both  parties, 
rendered  them  abortive. 

The  puritanical  party  at  this  time  began  to  give  some  unea¬ 
siness  to  the  queen,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  of  religion,  and  could  not  bear  any  attack  upon  that  hie¬ 
rarchy  of  which  she  was  the  head.  The  spirit  of  civil  liberty 
also,  which  early  distinguished  the  puritans,  was  highly  offen¬ 
sive  to  her ;  for  she  inherited  all  the  exalted  maxims  of  legal 
authority  which  had  been  maintained  by  her  father,  and  was 
little  less  haughty  and  arbitrary  in  her  temper,  though  more 
under  the  control  of  prudence.  In  the  parliament  of  1571, 
various  things  occurred,  which  produced  a  contest  between 
freedom  and  prerogative;  but  Elizabeth  well  knew  how  to 
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make  concessions  in  practice,  while  she  supported  her  dignity 
in  language  ;  and  so  well  did  her  interests  in  general  coincide 
with  those  of  her  people,  that  she  retained  their  warm  affec¬ 
tions  while  she  ruled  them  with  a  vigorous  hand.  The  wise 
frugality  of  her  administration  relieved  her  from  the  necessity 
of  being  burthensome  to  them.  She  never  required  supplies 
but  in  cases  of  manifest  urgency,  and  she  was  a  singular  in¬ 
stance  of  a  sovereign  who  returned  a  portion  of  the  people’s 
grants.  The  principal  cause  of  complaint  given  in  her  reign 
with  respect  to  pecuniary  matters,  arose  from  her  custom  of 
rewarding  her  courtiers  by  monopolies,  which  were  often 
highly  unjust,  and  hurtful  to  commerce  and  manufacture. 
These  were  a  frequent  subject  of  parliamentary  remonstrance; 
and  though  she  maintained  the  right  of  granting  them,  as  a 
privilege  of  the  crown,  she  frequently  found  it  prudent  to  re¬ 
voke  them. 

As  a  league  between  the  French  and  Spanish  courts  for  the 
extirpation  of  heresy,  was  now  a  matter  of  notoriety,  Elizabeth 
thought  it  advisable  by  way  of  self-defence,  to  give  aid  to  the 
protestant  cause  wherever  it  was  in  danger  of  being  suppressed 
by  force ;  and  she  not  only  favourably  received  the  Flemish 
exiles  who  took  refuge  in  England  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
duke  of  Alva,  and  brought  over  their  arts  and  industry,  but 
she  ventured  upon  the  stroke  of  stopping  a  large  loan  of  money 
which  some  Genoese  merchants  were  sending  by  sea  to  the 
duke,  and  which  some  Huguenot  privateers  had  seized  and 
brought  into  the  English  ports.  The  Spanish  court  made 
heavy  complaints  upon  this  measure,  which  was,  in  fact,  highly 
detrimental  to  the  progress  of  Alva  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and, 
by  way  of  retaliation,  it  promoted  a  new  conspiracy  among 
the  English  Catholics.  This  was  chiefly  conducted  by  one 
Rodolphi,  a  Florentine  merchant,  and  the  bishop  of  Ross, 
Mary’s  resident  in  England.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  suffered 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  participation  in  this  plot,  one  part 
of  which  consisted  in  a  projected  invasion  of  the  kingdom  from 
Flanders.  It  was  discovered  when  almost  ripe  for  execution, 
and  the  duke  was  apprehended,  and  tried  for  high  treason. 
He  was  convicted  by  a  unanimous  jury  of  peers ;  and  after 
considerable  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  the  warrant 
for  his  execution  was  signed,  and  he  suffered  in  June,  1572, 
acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  Though  the  queen 
of  Scots  was  in  reality  the  soul  of  these  conspiracies,  and  the 
English  nation  was  sufficiently  exasperated  against  her  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  any  extremities ;  yet,  as  she  had  the  plausible  pretext 
of  a  natural  desire  to  escape  from  imprisonment,  Elizabeth  was 
at  present  contented  with  watching  over  her  with  much  vigi¬ 
lance.  The  entire  ruin  of  Mary’s  party  in  Scotland,  and  the 
succession  of  the  earl  of  Morton  to  the  regency,  rendered  her 
tranquil  with  respect  to  the  politics  of  that  country.  The 
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horrid  massacre  of  Paris,  on  August  1752,  was  an  event  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  all  protestants,  and 
especially  of  Elizabeth.  She  put  herself  and  her  court  into 
mourning  upon  the  occasion,  and  received  in  silent  solemnity 
the  French  ambassador  sent  to  apologize  for  the  deed.  Yet 
her  prudence  so  far  overcame  her  feelings  of  abhorrence,  that 
she  still  maintained  external  amity  with  the  French  court,  and 
even  suffered  negociations  to  be  carried  on  for  her  marriage 
with  the  king’s  brother,  the  duke  of  Alengon,  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  Catherine  de  Medicis.  One  of  the  most  honour¬ 
able  circumstances  of  the  reign  was  the  offer  she  received,  in 
1575,  of  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  the  revolted  Dutch 
provinces,  on  condition  of  becoming  their  protectress  against 
the  Spaniards.  An  unwillingness  to  draw  upon  herself  the  open 
hostility  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  together  with  other 
particular  reasons,  induced  her  to  reject  this  flattering  offer, 
and  it  was  not  till  January,  1578,  that  she  signed  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  United  States.  This  did  not  immediately 
bring  an  open  quarrel  with  Spain ;  but  Philip  retaliated  by 
sending  over  a  body  of  troops  to  Ireland,  in  the  pope’s  name, 
in  order  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  that  country  ;  they  were,  how¬ 
ever,  all  put  to  the  sword  by  the  deputy  lord  Grey. 

One  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  contention  between 
the  sexual  weakness  and  the  political  prudence  of  Elizabeth, 
was  her  conduct  with  respect  to  her  suitor,  the  duke  of  Alen- 
gon,  now  advanced  to  the  title  of  Anjou.  This  prince,  about 
twenty-five  years  younger  than  herself,  had  been  encouraged 
to  come  over  to  England,  and  prosecute  his  courtship  in  per¬ 
son.  The  most  serious  negociations  were  carried  on  for 
settling  the  terms  of  marriage,  which  was  apparently  to  take 
place  in  a  short  time  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  solemnity, 
the  queen  was  seen  to  take  a  ring  from  her  own  finger  and  put 
it  upon  his,  as  a  pledge  of  their  union.  The  measure  was 
universally  concluded,  to  be  determined  upon,  notwithstanding 
the  general  dislike  of  the  nation  to  the  match,  and  the  earnest 
remonstrances  of  her  counsellors  and  favourites.  At  length, 
after  much  internal  struggle  between  inclination  and  pru¬ 
dence,  she  suddenly  broke  off'  the  affair,  and  sent  back  the 
enraged  prince  to  his  government  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
this  case  her  coquetry  proceeded  much  farther  than  to  admit 
of  its  usual  plea  of  regard  to  the  good  of  her  country,  and  in¬ 
deed,  her  amorous  propensities  seemed  to  have  gained  upon 
her  as  she  advanced  in  years,  and  to  have  been  less  under  the 
control  of  discretion.  An  extraordinary  instance  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  queen’s  person  was  shown  in  1584,  when  an  asso¬ 
ciation  was  entered  into  by  her  subjects  of  all  ranks,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  her  from  all  attacks,  and  of  revenging 
any  violence  that  might  be  offered  to  her.  This  was  princi- 
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pally  levelled  against  the  queen  of  Scots,  from  whom  all  dan¬ 
gers  to  Elizabeth  and  the  protestant  cause  were  thought  to 
proceed,  and  who  was  about  this  time  committed  to  the  rigo¬ 
rous  and  vigilant  custody  of  Sir  Amias  Poulet,  and  Sir  Drue 
Drury.  Laws  of  additional  severity  were  also  enacted  against 
Jesuits  and  catholic  priests.  The  animosity  of  the  nation 
against  the  catholic  party  was  further  inflamed  at  this  time  by 
the  discovery  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  queen,  which  was 
favoured  by  the  Romish  court.  In  1585  Elizabeth  ventured 
openly  to  defy  the  hostility  of  Spain,  by  entering  into  a  treaty 
with  the  revolted  Low  Countries,  by  which  she  bound  herself 
to  assist  them  with  a  considerable  force,  on  the  condition  of 
having  some  ports  in  her  hands  for  her  security.  She 
refused  the  renewed  offer  of  the  sovereignty  of  these  provinces, 
hut  stipulated  for  the  admission  of  her  general  into  the  council 
of  the  States.  The  person  she  chose  for  his  high  trust  was 
her  favourite  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  by  his  conduct  did 
little  honour  to  her  choice.  She  at  the  same  time  sent  a 
powerful  armament  against  the  Spanish  settlement  of  the  West 
Indies,  under  Sir  Francis  Drake,  whose  former  expeditions 
she  had  rather  connived  at  than  authorised.  She  likewise 
made  a  league  of  mutual  defence  with  James  king  of  Scotland, 
whose  friendship  she  courted,  whilst  she  kept  his  mother  con¬ 
fined. 

In  1586  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth  was 
formed,  the  detection  of  which  had  very  important  conse¬ 
quences.  It  originated  in  Ballard,  a  Romish  priest,  who  in¬ 
fluenced  Anthony  Babington,  a  Derbyshire  gentleman  of 
family  and  fortune,  of  the  same  religion,  to  undertake  the 
queen’s  assassination.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he 
corresponded  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  warmly  acted  in 
her  service  ;  but  whether  she  was  acquainted  with  the  intended  J 
murder  of  Elizabeth,  has  been  questioned.  He  engaged  seve¬ 
ral  other  zealous  catholics  of  rank  and  connection  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy  ;  but  among  the  persons  instructed  were  some  spies  of 
the  vigilant  Walsingham,  who  by  that  means  obtained  full 
knowledge  of  all  their  proceedings.  He  suffered  the  design 
to  be  carried  on  till  he  had  completely  detected  all  the  confe¬ 
derates,  and  particularly  had  entangled  Mary  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner,  by  letters  under  her  own  hand,  as  to  render  her  partici¬ 
pation  a  matter  of  judicial  proof.  All  the  inferior  conspirators 
were  then  seized,  and  fourteen  of  them  were  convicted  and 
executed.  It  remained  to  determine  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  grand  criminal,  as  she  was  regarded ;  and  it  was 
finally  resolved  to  bring  her  to  an  open  trial,  upon  the  charge 
of  compassing  the  death  of  the  queen.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Elizabeth’s  principal  counsellors,  as  well  as  the  nation  at 
large,  were  firmly  of  opinion,  that  her  security  and  the  safety 
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of  the  state  demanded  this  sacrifice ;  so  that,  whatever  be 
thought  of  the  justice  of  the  transaction,  it  cannot  be  imputed 
to  mere  feminine  jealousy  and  hatred  of  her  rival.  We  shall 
not  in  this  place  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  trial.  The 
commissioners,  consisting  of  forty  noblemen  and  privy  coun¬ 
sellors,  declared  their  foil  conviction  of  Mary’s  guilt,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  and  signed  a  sentence  of  death  against  her.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  sensible  of  the  invidious  light  in  which  the  execution  of 
a  queen,  and  a  near  kinswoman,  would  be  considered  through¬ 
out  Europe,  probably  felt  real  hesitation  in  resolving  upon  the 
measure.  She  certainly,  however,  wished  to  remove  from 
herself  as  much  as  possible  the  odium  of  it ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  she  practised  the  artifice  and  dissimulation  which  be¬ 
longed  to  her  character.  She  procured  an  early  application 
from  parliament  for  executing  the  sentence,  and  was  solicitous 
-to  make  her  compliance  appear  to  be  as  if  it  were  forced  from 
her  by  a  maternal  regard  for  the  good  of  her  people.  She 
even  adopted  the  much  more  culpable  policy  of  practising  with 
Mary’s  keepers,  to  induce  them  to  find  some  method  of  taking 
away  the  life  of  their  prisoner  privately ;  and  there  is  extant  a 
letter  to  this  purpose  to  Sir  Amias  Poulet,  signed  by  Walsing- 
ham  and  Davison  with  his  reply,  honourably  refusing,  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  that  of  the  colleague,  Sir  Drue  Drury,  to  be 
concerned  in  any  such  criminal  and  illegal  act.  At  the 
same  time  that  she  was  acting  a  part  of  hesitation,  she  replied 
with  firmness  and  decision  to  the  interferences  of  foreign 
courts  in  Mary’s  behalf,  and  particularly  to  the  warm  and 
menacing  remonstrances  of  her  son  James.  At  length,  she 
ordered  Davison  to  draw  up  a  warrant  for  the  execution, 
which  she  afterwards  said  she  intended  to  keep  by  her,  merely 
to  serve  in  case  of  an  attempt  to  rescue  Mary.  Davison,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  order,  had  got  the  great  seal  affixed  to  it,  when 
he  received  an  order  countermanding  the  former.  In  this 
perplexity,  he  applied  to  the  council,  who,  knowing  the  queen’s 
real  wishes,  persuaded  him  to  send  off  the  warrant  to  Fother- 
inghay  castle,  the  place  of  Mary’s  confinement,  with  directions 
for  its  being  immediately  carried  into  execution.  This  sad 
catastrophe  accordingly  took  place  on  February  8,  1586-7. 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  it  came  to  Elizabeth,  she  affected  the 
utmost  grief  and  astonishment.  She  wept  and  lamented,  and 
put  on  all  the  appearance  of  one  who  had  lost  the  dearest 
friend  through  violence  or  treachery.  She  stormed  at  her 
council,  committed  Davison  to  custody,  and  had  him  after¬ 
wards  tried,  and  a  ruinous  fine  inflicted  upon  him.  Upon  the 
whole,  her  hypocritical  conduct  on  this  occasion,  while  it  would 
deceive  no  one,  was  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  that  it  was 
equally  derogatory  to  her  good  sense,  and  to  her  moral  prin¬ 
ciples.  Her  dissimulation,  however,  had  the  effect  of  giving 
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the  king  of  Scotland  a  pretext  for  gradually  laying  aside  the 
resentment  which  decency  obliged  him  to  show  on  the  occasion, 
and  falling  again  into  an  amicable  correspondence  with  the 
English  court. 

The  next  great  event  of  this  reign  was  the  famous  expedi¬ 
tion  undertaken  against  the  kingdom  by  the  Spaniards,  which 
had  nothing  less  in  view  than  its  entire  conquest.  After  vast 
preparations  by  land  and  sea,  the  invincible  armada,  as  it  was 
denominated,  set  sail  in  the  summer  of  1588,  and  presented  a 
more  formidable  spectacle  in  the  English  channel,  than  had 
been  witnessed  for  many  centuries.  The  English  nation  was  not 
wanting  in  spirits  and  efforts  adequate  to  the  danger.  Ani¬ 
mated  by  loyalty  and  patriotism,  all '  orders  of  men  zealously 
concurred  in  the  plans  of  defence  which  the  queen  and  her 
ministers  adopted.  Elizabeth  herself  exerted  all  the  energy 
of  her  character  to  infuse  confidence  and  attachment  into  her 
subjects.  She  appeared  on  horseback  at  the  camp  of  Til¬ 
bury,  rode  through  the  ranks  with  a  cheerful  and  undaunted 
demeanour,  and  addressed  the  troops  in  heroic  language. 
She  always  possessed  the  art  of  connecting  her  own  cause  with 
that  of  her  country ;  and  in  this  instance  few  would  doubt 
that  they  were  the  same.  Even  the  English  catholics,  towards 
whom  on  this  emergency  she  behaved  with  moderation  and 
lenity,  were  in  general  zealous  in  her  service.  Her  judgment 
has  been  questioned  for  giving  at  this  critical  time  the  chief 
command  of  her  land  forces  to  her  favourite,  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  who  had  obtained  high  reputation  for  generalship 
in  the  Low  Countries ;  but,  probably  there  was  not  such  an 
officer  of  high  rank  equal  to  such  a  trust,  and  he  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  assisted  by  all  the  military  experience  in 
the  kingdom.  Happily,  his  abilities  were  not  put  to  the  test ; 
and  the  English  fleet,  aided  by  the  winds,  proved  sufficient  to 
dispel  the  danger  before  it  reached  the  coasts  of  this  fortunate 
island. 

The  legal  succession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  crown  of  France, 
from  the  possession  of  which  he  was  withheld  by  the  religious 
bigotry  of  the  party  of  the  league,  gave  occasion  to  a  further 
instance  of  Elizabeth’s  prudence  in  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
the  continent.  She  assisted  that  prince  with  a  sum  of  money 
and  a  body  of  troops,  which  were  of  great  service  to  him  in 
his  difficulties,  and  produced  a  continued  friendship  between 
these  distinguished  personages.  For  some  of  the  English 
auxiliaries  served  in  France,  while  various  expeditions  by  sea, 
undertaken  partly  by  individuals,  partly  by  the  queen  herself, 
inflicted  severe  wounds  upon  the  Spanish  navy  and  commerce, 
and  raised  the  reputation  of  England  to  an  extraordinary 
height.  In  these  enterprises,  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea,  no 
one  distinguished  himself  more  than  the  gallant  earl  of  Essex, 
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Robert  Devereux,  who,  on  the  death  of  Leicester,  succeeded 
to  the  first  place  in  Elizabeth’s  favour.  This  favour  had  al¬ 
ways  something  personal  for  its  basis ;  but  the  splendid  qua¬ 
lities  and  the  heroic  valour  of  .Essex  seemed  to  notify  the 
partiality  with  which  he  was  treated.  The  queen,  however,  had 
too  high  a  sense  of  her  own  dignity  not  to  check  the  presump¬ 
tion  to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined,  and  kept  him  within  the 
bounds  of  dutiful  respect.  It  is  related,  as  a  trait  in  her  charac¬ 
ter  that  once,  in  a  debate,  when  he  had  been  led,  in  the  heat  of 
contradiction,  contemptuously  to  turn  his  back  upon  her,  she 
resented  the  affront  by  a  sudden  box  on  the  ear.  She  after¬ 
wards  mollified  his  deeply  injured  pride  by  gracious  condes¬ 
censions,  and  when  Tyrone’s  rebellion  in  Ireland  broke  out,  in 
1599,  he  was  sent  over  as  lord  lieutenant,  with  a  powerful 
army,  and  very  extensive  authority.  Through  his  misma¬ 
nagement,  the  expedition  failed.  It  may  serve  to  illustrate 
Elizabeth’s  sentiments  towards  him,  to  mention,  that  upon  his 
unpermitted  return  in  order  to  justify  himself,  she  received 
him  at  first  with  the  graciousness  of  a  mistress,  who,  after  an 
interval  of  absence,  again  views  a  face  long  dear  to  her  ;  but, 
upon  reflection,  she  suffered  him  to  feel  the  anger  of  an  of¬ 
fended  sovereign.  When  this  treatment  had  thrown  him  into 
a  serious  illness,  she  sent  physicians  and  others  to  him,  and  by 
kind  messages  endeavoured  to  restore  his  hopes  of  future 
favour.  Her  rigour  afterwards  returned ;  and  Essex,  urged 
by  the  ill  offices  of  his  enemies,  and  by  his  own  impetuosity  of 
temper,  was  impelled  to  that  unconcerted  rebellion,  if  it  could 
be  so  called,  which  proved  his  ruin.  Elizabeth’s  long  hesita¬ 
tion  in  signing  the  warrant  for  his  death  was  much  more  the 
result  of  real  feeling  than  in  the  case  of  the  queen  of  Scots ; 
and  she  seems  to  have  been  open  to  an  application  for  mercy 
to  the  very  last,  had  it  been  made  to  her. 

Few  events  remain  to  be  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Elizabeth. 
She  held,  in  1601,  a  conference  with  the  marquis  de  Rosni, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Sully,  who  came  over  from  Henry 
IV.,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  in  concurrence  with  En¬ 
gland,  a  new  system  of  European  power,  which  was  to  control 
the  preponderance  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  produce  a 
lasting  peace.  Elizabeth  readily  concurred  in  the  project,  and 
the  minister  departed  in  admiration  of  the  solidity  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  her  political  views.  By  the  vigour  and  abilities  of 
deputy  Mountjoy  and  other  commanders,  the  Irish  rebellion 
was  nearly  quelled,  and  the  Spanish  troops,  who  had  been 
sent  to  assist  the  natives,  were  obliged  to  quit  the  island. 
The  queen  gained  additional  popularity  by  promising  to  sup¬ 
press  a  number  of  burthensome  monopolies  ;  and  never  was 
she  in  a  condition  of  more  safety  at  home  and  respect  abroad 
than  just  at  the  termination  of  her  reign.  But  the  last  scene 
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wa6  darkened  by  a  deep  melancholy  which  occupied  her  mind \ 
and  threw  her  into  the  most  deplorable  state  of  despondency; 
Whether  this  had  any  other  cause  than  the  progress  of  an 
active  mind  sinking  at  length  into  infirmity,  and  unable  to  free 
itself  from  the  disquiet  inseparable  from  a  crown,  is  uncer¬ 
tain;  but  an  incident  relative  to  the  unfortunate  Essex  has 
been  suggested  as  its  immediate  occasion.  The  earl,  depart¬ 
ing  for  one  of  his  expeditions,  and  lamenting  to  the  queen  tha 
possibility  of  being  injured  by  the  artifices  of  his  enemies,  had 
been  presented  by  her  with  a  ring,  as  a  pledge  of  affection,  at 
the  sight  of  which  she  should  always  be  ready  to  give  him.  -a 
favourable  hearing,  with  whatever  offences  he  might  be  charged. 
This  ring,  it  is  said,  after  his  condemnation  for  treason,^  he 
entrusted  to  the  countess  of  Nottingham,  in  order  to  deliver  to 
the  queen.  Persuaded  by  her  husband,  the  inveterate  foe  of 
Essex,  she  proved  unfaithful  to  her  trust,  and  retained  the 
pledge.  Afterwards,  falling  into  a  mortal  disease,  she  was 
seized  with  remorse,  and  requested  an  interview  with  the 
queen,  to  whom  she  revealed  the  secret,  at  the  same  time 
humbly  craving  her  pardon.  The  queen,  in  a  violent  rage, 
shook  her  in  her  bed,  exclaiming  “  that  God  might  pardon 
her,  but  she  never  could.”  From  that  time,  it  is  affirmed,  she 
gave  herself  up  to  the  deepest  grief,  rejected  all  consolation, 
refused  sustenance,  and,  throwing  herself  on  the  floor,  passed 
days  and  nights  without  changing  her  place.  Nature  at  length 
began  to  sink  ;  and  as  her  end  manifestly  approached,  she  was 
urged  by  her  council  to  declare  her  successor, — a  measure  she 
had  hitherto  with  the  utmost  jealousy  always  avoided.  She 
said  she  had  held  a  regal  sceptre,  and  would  have  none  but  a 
king  to  succeed  her ;  and  who  should  that  be  but  her  nearest' 
kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots.  She  soon  after  quietly  expired, 
March  24,  1602,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  forty- 
fifth  of  her  reign. 

If  the  character  and  conduct  of  Elizabeth  be  estimated  from 
the  public  events  of  her  reign,  it  will  justly  place  her  high  in 
the  rank  of  sovereigns.  The  protestant  religion  established, 
factions  restrained,  government  strengthened,  the  power  of 
Spain  withstood,  oppressed  neighbours  supported,  a  navy 
created,  commerce  rendered  flourishing,  the  national  glory  ag¬ 
grandized,  are  the  striking  features  which  mark  the  period  of 
Elizabeth,  and  endear  it  to  the  remembrance  of  Englishmen. 
Nor  can  it  be  said,  that,  like  Anne,  she  only  lent  a  name  to 
distinguish  a  splendid  portion  of  her  country’s  history  ;  on  the 
contrary,  her  personal  qualities  were  materially  instrumental 
to  the  prosperity  of  her  administration.  These  consisted  in 
prudence,  judgment,  fortitude,  stedfastness,  vigour,  and  indus¬ 
try  ;  their  final  preponderance  corrected,  in  important  con¬ 
cerns,  the  influence  of  those  foibles  which  were  not  le^s  eon- 
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spicuous  in  her  composition.  These  were,  a  violence  and 
haughtiness  of  temper,  impatience  of  contradiction,  an  insa¬ 
tiable  desire  of  administration,  which  made  her  accessible  to 
the  grossest  flattery,  capricious  affections,  and  petty  jealousies. 
She  was  frugal  to  the  borders  of  avarice  ;  but  as  she  was  free 
from  the  passion  of  hoarding,  and  was  as  economical  of  the 
nation’s  money  as  of  her  own,  her  frugality  may  rather  rank 
among  her  virtues  than  her  defects.  Xo  sovereign  was  ever 
more  jealous  of  her  power  and  prerogative,  and  her  claims 
were  as  despotical  as  those  of  her  father,  though  not  main¬ 
tained  with  that  bloody  and  inexorable  rigour.  Yet  she  stu¬ 
died  to  gain,  and  possessed  the  generous  affections  of  her 
people,  to  whom  she  freely  showed  herself,  tempering  her 
dignity  with  courteousness  and  condescension.  No  prince 
made  more  frequent  progresses,  or  paid  more  domestic  visits, 
which  were  partly  the  results  of  policy,  partly  of  economy ;  as 
her  hosts  maintained  her  whole  court  during  these  expensive 
compliments.  "She  was  fond  of  literature,  but  by  no  means  a 
zealous  patroness  of  it :  and  no  sovereign  received  more  in¬ 
cense  at  less  cost.  Her  language  and  manners  were  somewhat 
coarse,  and  she  displayed  little  feminine  delicacy.  She  had 
always  male  favourites;  but  whether  she  ever  violated  the 
rules  of  chastity  was,  in  her  own  time,  reckoned  problematical, 
and  all  circumstances  considered,  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
according  to  her  own  boast,  she  “  lived  and  died  a  maiden 
queen.”  The  laxity  of  her  morals  in  many  material  points  has 
been  noticed  in  the  transactions  of  her  reign ;  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  upon  any  principle  of  justice  or  humanity,  to  vindicate 
her  conduct  towards  the  queen  of  Scots.  Upon  the  whole, 
she  was  great  as  a  sovereign,  but  neither  amiable  nor  estimable 
as  a  woman. 

She  wrote,  the  Mirrour,  or  Glass  of  the  Sinful  Soul.  This 
was  translated  out  of  the  French  verse  into  English  prose, 
when  she  was  eleven  years  old.  It  was  dedicated  to  queen 
Catharine  Parr.  Probably  it  was  never  printed  ;  but  the  de¬ 
dication  and  preface  are  preserved  in  the  Sylloge  epistolarum, 
in  Hearne’s  edition  of  Livii  Horo  Juliensis,  p.  161. ;  Prayers 
and  Meditations,  &c. ;  Dedications  to  her  father,  dated  at 
Hatfield,  1545.  MS.  in  the  royal  library;  a  dialogue  out  of 
Xenophon,  in  Greek,  between  Hiero  a  king,  yet  some  time  a 
private  person,  and  Simonides  a  poet,  as  touching  the  life  of 
the  prince  and  private  man ;  first  printed  from  a  INIS,  in  her 
own  hand  writing,  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1743. 
Two  Orations  of  Isocrates,  translated  into  Latin.  Latin  Ora¬ 
tion  at  Cambridge ;  preserved  in  the  king’s  library,  in  Holin- 
shed’s  Chron.  p.  1206  ;  and  in  Fuller’s  Hist,  of  Cambr.  p.  138. 
Latin  Oration  at  Oxford  ;  in  Wood’s  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Oxf. 
lib,  i.  p.  289  ;  also  in  Dr.  Jebb’s  Appendix  to  his  Life  of  Mary 
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queen  of  Scots.  A  Comment  of  Plato.  Boethius  de  consolh- 
tione  philosophy  ;  translated  into  English,  1590.  A  play  of 
Euripides,  translated  into  Latin,  (Cat.  of  Royal  Autli.)  A 
Prayer  for  the  use  of  her  fleet  in  the  great  expedition  in  1596. 
Part  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  translated  into  English  anno 
1598.  Plutarch  de  curiositate,  translated  into  English.  Let¬ 
ters  on  various  occasions  to  different  persons ;  several  speeches 
to  her  parliament ;  and  a  number  of  other  pieces. 

ROGER  WILLIAMS,  a  gallant  officer  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Williams,  of  Penrose 
in  Monmouthshire,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  On  leaving  the 
university,  he  entered  as  volunteer  in  the  army,  and  served 
under  the  duke  of  Alva.  In  1581,  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  English  army  commanded  by  general  Morris  in  Friesland. 
He  died  in  London  in  1595,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s. 
“  He  might,”  says  Camden,  “  have  been  compared  with  the 
most  famous  captains  of  our  age,  could  he  have  tempered  the 
heat  of  his  warlike  spirit  with  more  wariness  and  prudent  dis¬ 
cretion.”  He  wrote — 1.  The  actions  of  the  Low  Countries, 
4to.  2.  A  brief  Discourse  of  War,  4to.  3.  Advice  from 
France. 

FRANCIS  KNOLLIS,  an  English  statesman,  was  born  at 
Grays,  Oxfordshire,  and  received  his  education  at  Oxford. 
Fie  was  a  favourer  of  the  Reformation,  but  during  the  reign 
of  Mary  he  retired  to  the  continent.  On  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  he  was  vice  chamberlain  of  the  household  and 
privy  counsellor,  and  afterwards  was  made  knight  of  the  gar¬ 
ter.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  sat  at  the  trial  qf 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  author  of  a 
Treatise  against  the  usurpation  of  papal  bishops,  1608,  8vo. ; 
and  a  General  Survey  of  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  he  died  1596. 

SIR  GEOFFRY  FENTON,  privy  counsellor  and  secre¬ 
tary  in  Ireland,  during  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  king 
James  I.,  is  well  known  for  his  translation  of  Guicciardin’s 
History  of  the  War  of  Italy,  dedicated  to  queen  Elizabeth  in 
1579.  He  died  at  Dublin  in  1608,  after  having  married  his 
daughter  to  Mr.  Boyle,  afterwards  the  great  earl  of  Cork. 

WILLIAM  DAVISON,  a  statesman  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  whose  secretary  he  was,  but  whose  anger  he  in¬ 
curred  by  despatching  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  without  orders.  For  this  he  was  heavily  lined 
and  imprisoned ;  though  there  are  writers  who  represent  him 
as  being  sacrificed  to  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  and  her  minis¬ 
ters.  Hjs  son  Francis  published  some  poetical  pieces  under 
the  title  of  Rhapsodie  in  1602. 

SIR  JOHN  PUCKERIN  G,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
of  England  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  was  born  at  Flambo- 
rough-head,  in  Yorkshire.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study 
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of  the  common  law  with  such  success,  that  he  became  the 
queen’s  serjeant,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  at 
last  lord  keeper.  He  died  in  the  year  1596.  Camden  calls 
him  a  man  of  integrity. 

HORATIO  PALL  A  VICING,  was  of  the  same  family 
with  Sforza,  the  celebrated  cardinal,  and  is  introduced  in  this 
place  as  being  in  some  degree  connected  with  English  history. 
He  was  born  at  Genoa,  but  leaving  Italy,  went  to  reside  in 
the  Low  Countries,  whence,  after  marrying  two  wives,  one  a 
person  of  low  extraction,  whom  he  did  not  acknowledge,  and 
the  other  a  lady  of  quality,  he  came  to  England  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  queen  Mary.  The  queen  appointed  Horatio 
collector  of  the  papal  taxes ;  but  at  her  death,  having  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  his  possession,  he  renounced  the  Roman  ca¬ 
tholic  religion,  and  kept  the  money.  This  transaction,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  appear  to  have  much  injured  his  character. 
In  1586  queen  Elizabeth  gave  him  a  patent  of  denization,  and 
in  the  following  year  knighted  him.  He  was  a  man  of  courage, 
and  warmly  espoused  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  a  most  cri¬ 
tical  period.  In  1588  he  gallantly  commanded  a  ship,  against 
the  Spanish  armada,  and  his  portrait  is  incorporated  in  the 
tapestry  in  the  house  of  lords,  with  the  patriots  and  skilful 
commanders,  who  assisted  in  defeating  the  Spanish  fleet.  The 
queen  also  employed  him  in  several  important  negociations. 
He  died  immensely  rich,  July  6,  1600,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Baberham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  near  which,  at  Little 
Shelford,  he  had  built  a  seat,  in  the  Italian  style.  His  widow, 
about  a  year  after  his  death,  married  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell, 
K.  B.  and  his  only  daughter,  Baptina,  was  married  to  Henry 
Cromwell,  Esq.,  son  of  the  above  Sir  Oliver,  who  was  uncle 
to  the  protector.  He  left  three  sons,  but  no  remains  of  the 
family  are  at  this  time  known  in  Britain. 

SIR  FRANCIS  WALSINGHAM,  minister  and  secretary 
of  state  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  politicians  of  his  time,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  at  Chiselhurst.  Having  made  great  progress 
in  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  he  was  twice  sent  ambassador  to 
France,  and  at  his  return  to  England  was  employed  in  the 
most  important  affairs,  became  secretary  of  state,  and  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  trial  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  In 
1587  the  king  of  Spain  having  made  vast  preparations,  Wal- 
singham  procured  intelligence  from  Madrid,  that  the  king  had 
informed  his  council  of  his  having  despatched  an  express  to 
Rome,  with  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand  to  the  pope, 
acquainting  him  with  the  true  design  of  his  preparations,  and 
begging  his  blessing  upon  him ;  which  for  some  reasons  he 
could  not  disclose  tiil  the  return  of  the  courtier.  The  secret 
being  thus  lodged  with  the  pope,  Walsingham,  by  means  of  a 
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Venetian  priest,  whom  he  retained  at  Rome  as  a  spy,  got  a 
copy  of  the  original  letter,  which  was  stolen  out  of  the  pope’s 
cabinet  by  a  gentleman  of  the  bed  chamber,  who  took  the 
key  out  of  the  pope’s  pocket  while  he  slept.  After  this,  by 
his  dexterous  management,  he  caused  the  Spanish  bills  to  be 
protested  at  Genoa,  which  should  have  supplied  them  with 
money  for  their  extraordinary  preparations ;  and  thus  he  hap¬ 
pily  retarded  this  formidable  invasion  for  a  whole  year.  In 
short  he  spent  his  whole  time  and  faculties  in  the  service  of 
queen  Elizabeth ;  on  which  account  she  said,  “  That  in  dili¬ 
gence  and  sagacity  he  exceeded  her  expectations.”  This 
great  man  gave  a  remarkable  proof  at  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  April  6th  1590,  how  far  he  had  preferred  the  public  in¬ 
terest  to  his  own,  he  being  so  poor,  that,  excepting  his  library, 
which  was  a  very  fine  one,  he  had  scarcely  effects  enough 
to  defray  the  expense  of  his  funeral.  His  principal  works  are 
— 1.  Memoirs  and  Instructions  for  the  use  of  ambassadors, 
with  his  Letters  and  Negociations.  2.  Political  Memoirs. 

CHARLES  HOWARD,  lord  Effingham,  and  earl  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  a  distinguished  statesman  and  naval  commander,  was 
the  son  of  lord  William  Howard,  baron  of  Effingham,  and 
born  in  1536.  He  served  under  his  father,  who  was  lord  high 
admiral  of  England,  till  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In 
January,  1573,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  title  and  estate,  after 
which  he  became  chamberlain  of  the  household  and  knight  of 
the  garter,  and  in  1585  was  appointed  lord  high  admiral,  at  the 
critical  juncture  when  the  Spaniards  were  sending  their  ar¬ 
mada  to  conquer  England.  When  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  approach  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  saw  the  vast  conse¬ 
quence  it  was  to  get  out  the  few  ships  that  were  ready  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  he  not  only  gave  orders  in  every  thing  himself,  but 
wrought  also  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  first  night  left  the 
port  with  six  ships.  The  next  morning,  though  he  had  only 
thirty  sail,  and  those  the  smallest  of  the  fleet,  he  attacked  the 
Spanish  navy,  but  first  despatched  his  brother-in-law  sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Hobby  to  the  queen,  to  desire  her  to  make  the  proper 
disposition  of  her  land  forces  for  the  security  of  the  coast,  and 
to  hasten  as  many  ships  as  possible  to  his  assistance.  His 
valour  was  conspicuously  displayed  in  his  repeated  attacks  of 
a  superior  enemy.  The  coolness  of  his  temper  was  no  less 
conspicuous ;  and  it  w|ts  owing  to  his  magnanimity  and  pru¬ 
dence  that  the  victory  was  so  great.  The  queen  expressed 
her  high  sense  of  his  merit,  and  granted  him  a  pension  for  life. 
In  1596,  he  commanded  in  chief  at  sea,  as  Essex  did  by  land, 
the  forces  sent  against  Spain,  when  his  prudence  and  modera¬ 
tion  were  among  the  principal  causes  of  the  success  the  English 
met  with  in  that  great  and  glorious  enterprize,  so  that,  upon 
his  return  in  1597,  he  was  created  earl  of  Nottingham.  The 
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next  eminent  service  in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  in  1599, 
when  the  Spaniards  seemed  to  meditate  a  new  invasion.  The 
queen,  who  was  always  too  quick  for  her  enemies,  drew  toge¬ 
ther,  in  a  fortnight’s  time,  such  a  fleet,  and  such  an  army,  as 
took  away  all  appearance  of  success  from  her  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  foes ;  and  she  gave  the  earl  the  sole  and  supreme  com¬ 
mand  of  both  the  fleet  and  army  with  the  title  of  lord  lieute¬ 
nant  general  of  all  England,  an  office  unknown  in  succeeding 
times.  When  age  and  infirmity  had  unfitted  him  for  action  he 
resigned,  his  office  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retire¬ 
ment,  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  December,  1624,  in 
the  87th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Ryegate  in  Surrey. 
He  lived  in  great  magnificence,  keeping  up  seven  houses  at  a 
time,  and  exercising  great  hospitality  in  all. 

LADY  JANE  GREY,  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Grey, 
marquis  of  Dorset,  by  Frances  Brandon,  daughter  of  Charles 
Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Mary,  queen  dowager  of  France, 
and  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  She  was  born  about  the  year  1537, 
the  exact  date  not  being  ascertained.  She  was,  from  a  very 
early  age,  regarded  as  a  prodigy  in  learning  and  useful  ac¬ 
quirements.  Besides  the  accomplishments  of  needlework, 
beautiful  hand-writing,  and  music,  she  possessed  such  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  learned  languages  as  would  he  surprising  in  the 
most  promising  scholar  of  the  other  sex,  who  attended  to  no¬ 
thing  else.  It  is  recorded  of  her,  that  the  learned  Ascham, 
on  paying  her  a  visit,  when  she  had  not  completed  her  four¬ 
teenth  year,  found  her  reading  the  Phasdon  of  Plato,  in  Greek, 
while  the  other  branches  of  the  family  were  hunting.  She 
was  at  this  time  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Aylmer,  afterwards 
bishop  of  London,  and  was  able  to  write  Greek  with  facility 
and  eloquence,  and  she  is  said  also  to  have  acquired  not  only 
the  French  and  Italian  languages,  but  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  Arabic.  The  solidity  of  her  judgment  was  equal  to  the 
readiness  of  her  apprehension,  and  she  discoursed  upon  the 
most  important  topics  with  excellent  sense.  With  all  these 
endowments,  she  possessed  that  modesty  and  gentleness  which 
so  much  become  the  sex.  She  imbibed  from  her  preceptor 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  to  which,  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  a  short  life,  she  steadily  adhered. 

When  the  duke  of  Northumberland  saw  that  the  young 
king’s  health  was  rapidly  declining,  he  meditated  the  securing 
of  his  authority  by  a  project  no  less  daring  than  criminal.  He 
proposed  to  him  to  set  aside  both  his  sisters  from  the  succes¬ 
sion,  and  bequeathing  the  crown  on  lady  Jane  Grey,  though 
her  mother  was  then  living.  He  had  previously  procured  a 
marriage,  in  May  1 553,  between  lady  J ane  and  his  fourth  son, 
lord  Guilford  Dudley,  an  amiable  youth,  who  soon  gained  the 
affections  of  his  charming  bride.  The  act  for  altering  the 
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succession  was  speedily  drawn  up,  and  Edward  died  on  the 
6th  of  July  of  the  same  year;  on  the  10th  of  this  month,  lady 
Jane’s  father,  now  duke  of  Suffolk,  accompanied  by  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  repaired  to  Durham-house,  where  the 
young  couple  resided,  and  explained  to  her  what  had  been 
done  in  her  favour.  She  for  some  time  resisted  their  impor¬ 
tunities  to  become  queen,  knowing  that  she  had  no  real  title  to 
the  sovereignty,  and  having  an  unconquerable  aversion  for  a 
public  and  splendid  station.  At  length,  overcome  by  the  as¬ 
sumed  authority  of  her  parents,  and  especially  by  the  intreaties 
of  her  husband,  she  consented  to  become  a  queen,  and  was 
proclaimed  in  the  city  of  London.  Her  reign  was  very  short '; 
in  nine  days  Mary  was  acknowledged  as  the  rightful  sovereign, 
and  lady  Jane  was  rejoiced  to  return  to  a  private  station  ;  but 
the  vindictive  queen  was  not  satisfied  with  having  obtained  her 
right,  she  was  resolved  to  avenge  herself  on  those  who  had 
disputed  it.  The  duke  of  Northumberland  was  immediately 
beheaded  ;  after  which,  the  interesting  lady  Jane  and  her  hus¬ 
band  were  arraigned,  tried,  and  convicted,  and  finally  put  to 
death.  On  the  fatal  morning,  her  husband,  who  had  been 
confined  in  a  separate  apartment,  requested  to  be  permitted 
to  take  a  last  farewell  of  her  ;  this  she  thought  it  best  to  de¬ 
cline,  lest  it  should  be  the  means  of  shaking  their  resolution, 
at  a  moment  when  every  exertion  of  fortitude  was  requisite. 
She  contented  herself  with  giving  him  a  parting  token  out  of 
her  window  as  he  was  led  to  execution.  She  saw  with  compo¬ 
sure  his  remains  brought  back,  and  immediately  wrote  three 
sentences,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  which  she  presented 
to  the  constable  of  the  Tower.  In  a  very  short  time,  the 
officers  announced  that  she  must  follow  the  steps  of  her  de¬ 
ceased  husband.  She  received  the  summons  with  heroism, 
acknowledged  that  she  had  done  wrong  in  not  rejecting  the 
ambitious  proposals  of  her  father,  and  declared  her  willingness 
to  expiate  her  crime  by  death.  This  dreadful  tragedy  was 
acted  Feb.  12,  1554.  She  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age; 
to  the  credit  of  the  age,  she  was  universally  pitied,  and  the 
memory  of  her  virtues  has  excited  the  highest  respect ;  while 
the  recollection  of  the  bloody  acts  of  the  queen  has  been  a 
subject  of  general  and  perpetual  execration. 

SIR  HUMPHREY  GILBERT,  a  brave  officer  and  navi¬ 
gator,  born  about  1539,  in  Devonshire,  of  an  ancient  and  ho¬ 
nourable  family.  He  inherited  a  considerable  fortune  from 
his  father.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  Being 
introduced  at  court  by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Catharine  Ashley,  then 
in  the  queen’s  service,  he  was  diverted  from  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  commenced  soldier.  Having  distinguished  himself  in 
several  military  expeditions,  particularly  that  of  Newhaven,  in 
1563,  he  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  assist  in  suppressing  a 
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rebellion,  where,  for  his  singular  services,  he  was  made  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  and  governor  of  Munster,  and  knighted  by 
the  lord  deputy.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Jan.  1 ,  1570.  He  returned 
soon  after  to  England,  where  he  married  a  rich  heiress.  In 
1572  he  sailed  with  a  squadron  of  nine  ships  to  reinforce  colo¬ 
nel  Morgan,  who  meditated  the  recovery  of  Flushing.  In  1576 
he  published  his  book  on  the  north-west  passage  to  the  East 
Indies.  In  1578  he  obtained  an  ample  patent,  empowering 
him  to  possess  in  North  America  any  lands  then  unsettled. 
He  sailed  to  Newfoundland,  but  soon  after  returned  to  En¬ 
gland  without  success;  nevertheless,  in  1583,  he  embarked  a 
second  time  with  five  ships,  the  largest  of  which  put  back  on 
account  of  a  contagious  distemper  on  board.  He  landed  at 
Newfoundland  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  on  the  5th  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  harbour  of  St.  John’s.  By  virtue  of  his  patent 
he  granted  leases  to  several  people,  but  though  none  of  them 
remained  there  at  that  time,  they  settled  afterwards  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  leases ;  so  that  Sir  Humphrey  deserves  to  be  re¬ 
membered  as  the  real  founder  of  the  vast  American  empire.  On 
the  20th  of  August  he  put  to  sea  again,  on  board  a  small 
sloop,  which  on  the  29th  foundered  in  a  hard  gale  of  wind. 
Thus  perished  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  man  of  quick  parts,  a 
brave  officer,  a  good  mathematician,  a  skilful  navigator,  and  of 
a  very  enterprising  genius.  He  also  was  remarkable  for  his 
eloquence,  being  much  admired  for  his  patriotic  speeches  in 
the  English  and  Irish  parliaments.  His  work  entitled  “  A 
Discourse  to  prove  a  passage  by  the  north-west  to  Cathaia  and 
the  East  Indies,”  is  a  masterly  performance,  and  is  preserved 
in  Hakluyt’s  collection  of  voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  11.  The  style 
is  superior  to  most,  if  not  to  all,  the  writers  of  that  age,  and 
shews  the  author  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  reading. 

ROBERT  BEALE,  or  BELUS,  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Beale,  a  descendant  from  the  family  of  Beale,  of  Woodbridge, 
in  Suffolk.  He  was  educated  in  the  civil  and  canon  law. 
Having  embraced  the  protestant  religion,  he  went  abroad  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  and  on  his  return  married  into  the 
family  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  to  whom  he  became  secre¬ 
tary.  He  was  also  appointed  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France,  and  afterwards  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  conveyed 
to  Fotheringhay  the  warrant  for  beheading  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  which  he  read  on  the  scaffold,  and  was  a  witness  of  its 
execution.  He  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  treaty 
of  Boulogne.  He  died  May  25,  1601,  at  Barnes,  in  Surry. 
He  was  interred  in  the  parish  church  of  Allhallows,  London- 
wall.  He  was  author  of  “  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Pari¬ 
sian  massacre,  by  way  of  letter  to  lord  Burghley.”  His  most 
considerable  work,  however,  is  a  collection  of  some  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  historians,  under  the  title  “  Rerum  Hispanicarum  Scrip- 
tores,”  Francs.  1579,  2  vols.  fol. 
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JOHN  LITTLETON,  descended  from  the  Littletons  of 
Worcestershire,  was  known  as  an  active  member  of  parliament, 
but  *his  attachment  to  Essex  proved  unfortunate.  He  was 
seized  when  that  favourite  was  discarded,  and  being  condemned 
as  a  conspirator,  he  was  saved  with  difficulty  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  to  whom  he  wrote  an  excellent  letter.  He  died  in 
prison,  in  1600. 

DANIEL  ROGERS,  a.  statesman,  was  born  at  Aston,  in 
Warwickshire,  in  1540.  He  was  educated  under  Melancthon, 
at  Wittemberg,  during  Mary’s  reign,  but  when  Elizabeth  came 
to  the  throne,  he  returned  to  England,  and  took  his  degrees 
at  Oxford.  After  this  he  obtained  a  place  at  court,  and  was 
sent  on  some  embassies.  He  died  in  1590. 

THOMAS  EGERTON,  viscount  Brackley,  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Egerton,  was  born 
in  Cheshire,  in  1540.  'He  received  his  education  at  Brazenose 
college,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and 
studied  the  law.  He  soon  acquired  professional  reputation, 
and  in  1581  was  made  solicitor-general.  In  1584  he  rose  to 
the  office  of  attorney-general,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  The  mastership  of  the  rolls  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1593,  and  in  1596,  from  the  queen’s  special  favour,  he 
received  the  seals,  with  the  title  of  lord  keeper.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  Few  persons  have 
enjoyed  their  advancement  with  more  general  approbation  than 
this  eminent  lawyer,  who  was  one  of  the  worthiest  of  queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  when  great  places  were  usually  bestowed 
upon  approved  merit  and  abilities.  He  was  consulted  and 
employed  on  all  important  state  affairs,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  more  generous  and  amiable  in  his  nature,  than  some 
others  of  the  men  in  power  at  that  period.  He  acted  as  a  true 
friend  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  in  endeavouring  to  mitigate  that 
impetuosity  of  temper,  which  was  continually  hurrying  him 
into  imprudence,  and  to  render  him  submissive  to  those  chas¬ 
tisements  which  the  queen  always  unwillingly  inflicted  upon 
him.  At  the  crisis  of  that  unfortunate  man’s  fate,  when  he 
rose  into  open  rebellion,  the  lord  keeper  Egerton  was  sent 
with  other  persons  of  rank  to  Essex-house,  to  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  tumultuous  assembly  held  there.  After  some  alter¬ 
cation,  he  commanded  them  all,  upon  their  allegiance,  to  lay 
down  their  weapons  and  depart.  Instead  of  complying,  they 
uttered  threats,  which  obliged  the  delegates  to  take  refuge  in 
the  house,  where,  by  Essex’s  orders,  they  were  held  in  cus¬ 
tody,  whilst  he  made  his  last  attempt  to  raise  the  city ;  during 
his  absence,  however,  they  were  set  at  liberty.  On  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  James,  Egerton  was  continued  in  his  office,  and  created 
baron  of  Ellesmere.  He  was  soon  after  created  lord  high 
chancellor,  which  post  he  occupied  for  above  twelve  years. 
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with  great  dignity  and  reputation.  He  presided  as  lord  stew¬ 
ard  at  the  trials  of  lords  Cobham  and  Grey  de  Wilton.  In 
1610  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
when  he  zealously  occupied  himself  in  checking  the  progress 
of  popish  and  Calvinistical  opinions  in  that  seminary,  and  in  the 
support  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England, 
to  which  he  was  sincerely  devoted.  He  distinguished  the  merit 
of  Williams,  afterwards  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  York, 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
king.  He  was  also  a  friend  of  the  great  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
with  whom  he  lived  several  years  in  great  intimacy.  In  1615, 
when  his  health  had  begun  to  decline,  he  underwent  a  profes¬ 
sional  attack  from  lord  chief  justice  Coke,  relative  to  an  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  a  matter  of  common  law, 
which  that  great  lawyer  judged  illegal.  The  case  was  heard 
before  the  king,  assisted  by  several  eminent  lawyers,  who  de¬ 
cided  in  favour  of  the  chancellor.  He  was  soon  after  appointed 
high  steward  at  the  trial  of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Somerset, 
for  the  death  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury ;  and  after  the  earl’s 
conviction,  he  steadily  refused  to  affix  the  great  seal  to  the 
pardon  which  the  king’s  weakness  granted  him.  His  age  and 
infirmities  at  length  caused  him  earnestly  to  request  his  dis¬ 
mission  from  the  office  of  chancellor.  The  king,  who  greatly 
esteemed  him,  complied  with  some  reluctance,  and,  as  a  mark 
of  his  approbation,  raised  him,  in  1616,  to  the  dignity  of  vis¬ 
count  Brackley.  He  intended  to  have  honoured  him  with  an 
earldom  and  a  pension,  and  sent  his  successor  Bacon,  with  the 
earl  of  Buckingham,  to  acquaint  him  with  this  design ;  but  the 
aged  statesman,  then  on  his  death-bed,  replied  by  saying,  that 
these  things  were  now  vanities  to  him.  He  died  at  York- 
liouse,  in  the  Strand,  on  March  15,  1617,  in  his  77th  year. 
The  proposed  earldom  of  Bridgewater  was  conferred  upon  his 
son.  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  the  name  by  which  he  is  generally 
known,  was  of  a  highly  venerable  presence,  and  in  all  respects 
worthily  filled  the  great  station  which  he  occupied.  His  dispo¬ 
sition  was  open  and  sincere,  his  administration  honest  and  up¬ 
right.  He  was  a  zealous  and  faithful  servant  of  the  crown, 
and  gave  James  some  wholesome  advice  respecting  that  pro¬ 
fusion  to  his  favourites  which  exhausted  his  treasury.  His 
private  character  was  virtuous  and  honourable.  There  was 
printed  during  his  lifetime  his  speech  in  the  Exchequer  cham¬ 
ber,  in  Robert  Calvine’s  cause,  commonly  called  the  case  of 
the  Postuati.  After  his  death  appeared  his  “  Privileges  and 
Prerogatives  of  the  high  court  of  Chancery,”  and  his  “  Obser¬ 
vations  concerning  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor.”  There 
were  likewise  published,  from  some  papers  said  to  be  written 
in  his  own  hand,  “  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton’s  observations  on 
the  Lord  Coke’s  Reports but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these 
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are  his.  He  left  to  his  chaplain  Williams  four  MS.  collections, 
relating  to,  1.  The  prerogative  royal;  2.  The  privileges  of 
parliament ;  3.  Proceedings  of  chancery ;  4.  The  power  of 
the  star-chamber;  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
source  of  that  prelate’s  legal  and  practical  knowledge. 

WALTER  DEVEREUX,  the  first  earl  of  Essex  of  this 
name  and  family,  a  distinguished  general,  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  illustrious  family,  was  son  of  Sir  Richard  Deve- 
reux,  knight,  and  Dorothy,  daughter  of  George,  earl  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon.  He  was  born  in  Caermarthenshire,  in  1540.  He 
succeeded  to  the  titles  of  viscount  Hereford  and  lord  Ferrers  in 
his  nineteenth  year  ;  and  was  created  earl  of  Essex  for  his 
bravery  against  the  northern  rebels.  He  was  afterwards  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  Ulster.  He  was  taken  ill  of  a  flux  on  the 
21st  of  August,  and  in  great  pain  and  misery  languished  till  the 
22d  of  September,  1576,  when  he  expired  at  Dublin,  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  brought  to 
England,  and  buried  at  Carmarthen.  He  married  Lettice, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Knolles,  knight  of  the  Garter,  who 
survived  him  many  years,  and  whose  speedy  marriage  after  his 
death  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  upon  whom  common  fame 
threw  the  charge  of  hastening  his  death  by  depriving  him  of 
his  command,  which  perhaps  might  have  encouraged  the  report 
that  he  died  by  poison.  By  his  wife  he  had  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  His  contemporaries  in  general  have  given  this 
noble  earl  a  most  excellent  character,  as  a  brave  soldier,  a 
loyal  subject,  and  a  disinterested  patriot,  and  in  private  life 
he  was  of  a  cheerful  temper,  kind,  affectionate,  and  beneficent 
to  all  who  were  about  him.  It  would  not,  however,  be  acting 
impartially  to  omif  the  following  account,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Leland  in  his  History  of  Ireland.  The  story,  as  lite¬ 
rally  translated  by  Mr.  O’Connor,  from  the  Irish  manuscript 
annals  of  queen’ Elizabeth’s  reign,  runs  thus:  “  Anno.  1574.  A 
solemn  peace  and  concord  was  made  between  the  earl  of 
Essex  and  Felim  O’Neil.  However,  at  a  feast  wherein  the 
earl  entertained  that  chieftain,  and  at  the  end  of  their  good 
cheer,  O’Neil,  with  his  wife  were  seized,  their  friends  who  at¬ 
tended  were  put  to  the  sword  before  their  faces.  Felim,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  wife  and  brother,  were  conveyed  to  Dublin, 
and  cut  up  in  quarters.  His  execution  gave  universal  discon¬ 
tent  and  horrour.”  It  must  appear  not  a  little  extraordinary 
that  this  story  should  not  have  appeared  in  any  other  narrative 
of  the  times.  This  earl  was  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
“  The  Complaynte  of  a  Sinner,”  printed  in  the  Paradise  of 
Dainty  Devices. 

SIR  RICHARD  GREENVILLE,  a  distinguished  naval 
commander,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Gi’eenville,  of  an  an¬ 
cient  family  in  the  west  of  England,  and  was  born  probably 
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about  1540.  Being  of  an  active  and  spirited  disposition,  lie 
obtained  leave  from  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1566,  with  others  of 
his  young  countrymen,  to  serve  in  the  emperor’s  army  in  Hun¬ 
gary  against  the  Turks.  Upon  his  return  he  engaged  in  the 
troops  employed  to  reduce  Ireland,  where  he  behaved  with 
such  courage  and  prudence,  that  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of 
the  city  of  Cork.  In  1571,  he  sat  in  parliament  as  knight  of 
the  shire  for  the  county  of  Cornwall.  He  was  afterwards  high 
sheriff  for  the  same  county,  and  knighted.  He  continued  to 
serve  in  parliament,  but  his  attention  was  chiefly  fixed  upon 
the  plans  of  foreign  discovery  and  settlement  proposed  by  his 
kinsman  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  When  the  patents  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  were  made  out  and  confirmed.  Sir  Richard  commanded  a 
squadron  fitted  out  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  seven  small 
vessels.  With  these  he  set  sail  in  April  1585,  and  reaching 
the  coast  of  Florida  in  June,  left  there  a  colony  of  one  hundred 
men,  and  then  sailed  homewards.  In  this  passage  he  fell  in 
with  a  rich  Spanish  vessel,  which  he  was  so  eager  to  take,  that, 
being  unprovided  with  a  boat,  he  caused  one  to  be  hastily 
made  of  an  old  chest,  in  which  he  himself,  with  as  many  sailors 
as  it  would  hold,  got  alongside  of  the  vessel  and  boarded 
her.  Soon  after  his  return  he  took  a  new  voyage  for  the  relief 
of  his  colony,  but  he  found  it  already  broken  up,  ail  the  men 
having  entered  on  board  the  squadron  of  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
who  touched  there  on  returning  from  the  West  Indies.  Green¬ 
ville  left  a  few  more  on  the  island  of  Roanoke  to  keep  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  country,  and  then  made  a  predatory  expedition 
homewards.  On  occasion  of  the  dangers  threatening  the 
kingdom  from  the  Spanish  preparations  for  invasion,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  a  council  of  war  fo  concert  means  of  defence, 
and  received  the  queen’s  commands  not  to  quit  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  which  prevented  him  from  executing  his  intentions 
of  making  another  voyage  to  the  American  coast.  When  in 
1591,  a  squadron  of  men-of-war  was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  a  rich  Spanish  fleet  from  the  West  Indies,  Sir 
Richard  Greenville  was  appointed  vice-admiral.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  western  islands,  where  they  spent  much  time  in 
waiting  for  the  galleons  which  were  kept  back  on  intelligence 
of  their  danger.  At  length  a  powerful  squadron  was  sent  from 
Spain  to  escort  them  ;  upon  the  approach  of  which,  the  En¬ 
glish  admiral,  lord  Thomas  Howard,  finding  the  enemy  greatly 
superior  in  force,  weighed  anchor,  and  put  to  sea.  Greenville, 
with  his  ship,  the  Revenge,  staying  to  take  on  board  the  sick 
men,  weighed  last,  and  missed  the  wind  in  getting  out.  In 
this  emergency  he  was  advised  to  cut  his  mainsail  and  cast 
about,  but  considering  this  as  disgraceful,  he  preferred  taking 
his  chance  of  breaking  through  the  enemy’s  fleet  with  which 
he  was  soon  surrounded.  The  Spanish  admiral,  with  four 
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other  ships,  began  a  close  attack  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  made  repeated  attempts  to  board.  The  engagement 
lasted  till  break  of  day  next  morning,  during  which  the 
Spaniards  were  repulsed  fifteen  times  with  great  loss.  At 
length  the  greater  part  of  the  English  crew  being  either  killed 
or  wounded,  and  the  ship  reduced  to  a  wreck,  no  hQpe  of  es¬ 
cape  remained.  The  bx’ave  commander  had  been  wounded  at 
the  beginning  of  the  action,  but  caused  himself  to  be  dressed 
upon  deck,  and  refused  to  go  down,  till  about  eldven,  when  he 
received  a  shot  in  the  body.  He  was  then  carried  below,  and 
received  another  wound  in  the  head,  the  surgeon  being  at  the 
same  time  killed  by  his  side  while  dressing  his  wounds.  It  w’as 
then  his  resolution  to  sink  the  ship  with  the  remaining  crew, 
rather  than  surrender ;  but  the  offers  of  quarter  from  the 
Spanish  admiral  induced  the  men  at  length  to  surrender.  Sir 
Richard  was  removed  to  the  Spanish  ship,  and  treated  honour¬ 
ably,  but  his  wounds  proved  fatal  on  the  third  day.  His  last 
words,  spoken  in  the  Spanish  language,  are  his  best  funeral 
eulogy.  “  Here  die  I,  Richard  Greenville,  with  a  joyful  and 
quiet  mind,  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a  true  soldier 
ought  to  do,  fighting  for  my  country,  queen,  religion,  and 
honour ;  my  soul  willingly  departing  from  this  body,  leaving 
behind  the  lasting  fame  of  having  behaved  as  every  valiant 
soldier  is  in  duty  bound  to  do.”  The  fleet  which  he  en¬ 
countered  consisting  of  fifty-three  sail  with  ten  thousand  men 
onboard.  Two  ships  were  sunk  by  the  side  of  the  Revenge, 
and  two  more  were  lost  on  proceeding  to  the  road  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael,  and  it  is  said,  though  probably  with  some  exaggeration, 
that  the  Spaniards  lost  a  thousand  men  in  the  action.  It  is 
not  to  be  concealed,  that  Sir  William  Monseaux,  in  his  account 
of  the  affair,  greatly  blames  Greenville  for  his  stubbornness 
and  rashness ;  and  even  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  says  that  he  might 
have  taken  a  better  course,  but  from  the  greatness  of  his  mind 
he  would  not  be  persuaded.  But  excess  of  daring  in  a  British 
seaman  meets  with  easy  pardon,  and  without  some  such  ex¬ 
amples,  the  English  navy  would  never  have  been,  as  it  now  is, 
the  admiration  and  terror  of  the  world. 

EDWARD  VERE,  seventeenth  earl  of  Oxford,  was  the 
only  son  of  John,  the  sixteenth  earl,  who  died  in  1563,  by  his 
second  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Golding,  Esq.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  1540.  He  had  a  ren¬ 
counter  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  which  did  not  redound  much 
to  his  honour.  In  1586,  he  sat  as  lord  great  chamberlain  of 
England  on  the  trial  of  Mary  queeen  of  Scots.  In  1 588,  he 
hired  and  fitted  out  ships  at  his  own  charge  against  the  Spa¬ 
nish  armada.  In  1589  he  sat  on  the  trial  of  Philip  Howard, 
earl  of  Arundel;  and  in  1601,  on  the  trials  of  the  earls  of 
Essex  aud  Southampton.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the 
VOL.  V.  Q 
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great  lord  Burleigh,  but  treated  her  inhumanly  out  of  spite  to 
her  father,  for  refusing  to  save  the  life  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

He  died  in  1604,  and  was  buried  at  Hackney.  His  charac¬ 
ter  was  marked  with  haughtiness,  vanity,  and  affectation.  He 
aped  Italian  dresses,  and  was  called  “  the  mirror  of  Tusca- 
nismo.”  Some  of  his  poems  are  in  the  “Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devices.”  His  lady  also  wrote  sonnets  and  odes. 

SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE,  the  renowned  English  admiral, 
was  the  son  of  Edmund  Di’ake,  a  sailor,  and  born  near  Tavis¬ 
tock  in  Devonshire,  in  1545.  He  was  brought  up  under  the 
care  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was  his  kinsman;  and,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  was  purser  of  a  ship  trading  to  Biscay.  At 
twenty  he  made  a  voyage  to  Guinea ;  and  at  twenty-two  was 
made  captain  of  the  Judith.  In  that  capacity  he  was  in  the 
harbour  of  St.  John  de  IJlloa,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  where 
he  behaved  most  gallantly  in  the  glorious  actions  under  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  returned  with  him  to  England  with  great 
reputation,  but  little  money.  Upon  this  he  projected  a  de¬ 
sign  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies ;  which  he  no 
sooner  published,  than  he  had  volunteers  enough  ready  to 
accompany  him.  In  1570  he  made  his  first  expedition  with 
two  ships;  and  in  1571,  with  one  only,  in  which  he  returned 
safe,  but  not  with  such  advantages  as  he  expected.  He  made 
another  expedition  in  157 2,  wherein  he  gained  considerable 
booties.  In  these  expeditions  he  was  much  assisted  by  a 
nation  of  Indians,  who  then  were,  and  have  been  ever  since, 
engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  the  Spaniards.  The  prince  of 
these  people  was  named  Pedro ;  to  whom  Drake  presented  a  fine 
cutlass  from  his  side,  which  he  saw  the  Indian  greatly  admired. 
Pedro,  in  return,  gave  him  two  large  wedges  of  gold ;  which 
Drake  threw  into  the  common  stock,  saying,  “  that  he  thought 
it  but  just  that  such  as  bore  the  charge  of  so  uncertain  a 
voyage  on  his  credit,  should  share  the  utmost  advantage  that 
the  voyage  produced.”  Then  embarking  his  men  with  all  the 
wealth  he  had  obtained,  which  was  very  considerable,  he  bore 
away  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  August  1573.  His 
success  in  this  expedition,  joined  to  his  honourable  behaviour 
towards  his  owners,  gained  him  a  high  reputation ;  and  the 
use  he  made  of  his  riches,  a  still  greater,  for  fitting  out 
three  stout  frigates  at  his  own  expense,  he  sailed  with  them  to 
Ireland  ;  where,  under  Walter,  earl  of  Essex,  the  father  of  the 
famous  unfortunate  earl,  he  served  as  a  volunteer,  and  did 
many  glorious  actions.  After  the  death  of  his  noble  patron, 
he  returned  to  England  ;  where  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  queen  Elizabeth.  Thus  he  acquired  a  capacity 
for  undertaking  that  grand  expedition  which  has  rendered  his 
name  immortal.  The  first  thing  he  proposed  was  a  voyage  to 
the  South  Seas,  through  the  straits  of  Magellan  ;  which  hither- 
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to  no  Englishman  had  ever  attempted.  The  project  was 
well  received  at  court ;  the  queen  furnished  him  with  means ; 
and  his  own  fame  quickly  drew  together  a  sufficient  force. 
The  fleet  with  which  he  sailed  on  this  extraordinary  under¬ 
taking  consisted  only  of  five  vessels,  small  when  compared 
with  modern  ships,  and  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  able  men.  He  sailed  December  13,  1577  ;  on  the 
25th  fell  in  with  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  on  the  29th 
with  cape  Verd.  On  the  13th  of  March  he  passed  the 
equinoctial,  made  the  coast  of  Brazil  on  the  5th  of  April,  and 
entered  the  river  de  la  Plata,  where  he  lost  the  company'  of 
two  of  his  ships  ;  but  meeting  them  again  and  taking  out  their 
provisions,  he  turned  them  adrift.  On  the  29th  of  May  he 
entered  the  port  of  St.  Julian’s,  where  he  continued  two  months 
for  the  sake  of  laying  in  provisions.  On  the  20th  of  August 
he  entered  the  straits  of  Magellan,  on  the  25th  of  September, 
passed  them,  having  then  only  his  own  ship.  On  the  25th  of 
November  he  came  to  Machila,  which  he  had  appointed  for  a 
place  of  rendezvous,  in  case  his  ships  separated ;  but  captain 
Winter,  his  vice  admiral,  having  repassed  the  straits  was  re¬ 
turned  to  England.  Thence  he  continued  his  voyage  along 
the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  taking  all  opportunities  of 
seizing  Spanish  ships,  and  attacking  them  on  shore  till  his 
men  were  sated  with  plunder;  and  then,  coasting  America 
to  the  height  of  48°,  he  endeavoured  to  find  a  passage  that 
way  back  into  our  seas,  but  could  not.  However,  he 
landed  and  called  the  country  New  Albion,  taking  possession 
of  it  in  the  name  of  queen  Elizabeth;  and,  having  careened 
his  ship,  set  sail  from  thence  September  29,  1579,  for  the 
Moluccas.  He  is  supposed  to  have  chosen  this  passage  round, 
partly  to  avoid  being  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  and  partly  from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  when  dan¬ 
gerous  storms  and  hurricanes  were  dreadful.  On  the  13th  of 
Oct.  he  fell  in  with  certain  islands  inhabited  by  the  most  bar¬ 
barous  people  he  had  met  with  on  his  voyage.  On  the  4th  of 
Nov.  he  had  sight  of  the  Moluccas,  and  coming  to  Ternate, 
was  extremely  well  received  by  the  king  thereof,  who  appears, 
from  the  most  authentic  relations  of  this  voyage,  to  have  been 
a  wise  and  polite  prince.  On  the  10th  of  Dec.  he  made  Ce- 
bebes ;  where  his  ships  unfortunately  ran  upon  a  rock  ;  the 
9th  of  January  following,  from  which,  above  all  expectations, 
and  almost  miraculously,  they  got  off,  and  continued  their 
course.  On  the  16th  of  March  he  arrived  at  Java  Major ;  and 
on  the  25th  began  to  think  of  returning  home.  On  the  15th 
of  June,  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having  then  on 
board  fifty-seven  men,  and  but  three  casks  of  water.  On  the 
12th  of  July  he  passed  the  line,  reaching  the  coast  of  Guinea 
on  the  16th,  where  he  took  in  water.  On  the  1 1th  of  Sept. 
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lie  made  the  island  ofTercera,  and  on  the  3rd  of  Nov.  entered 
the  harbour  of  Plymouth.  This  voyage  round  the  world  was 
performed  in  two  years  and  about  ten  months.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival,  the  queen  going  to  Deptford  went  on  board  his 
ship  ;  where,  after  dinner,  she  conferred  on  him  the  order  of 
knighthood,  and  declared  her  absolute  approbation  of  all  he 
had  done.  She  likewise  gave  directions  for  the  preservation 
of  his  ship,  that  it  might  remain  a  monument  of  his  own  and 
of  his  country’s  glory.  This  celebrated  ship,  which  had  been 
contemplated  for  many  years  at  Deptford,  at  length  decaying, 
it  was  broke  up,  and  a  chair,  made  out  of  the  planks,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  1585,  he  sailed  with  a 
fleet  to  the  West  Indies  ;  and  took  the  cities  of  St.  Jago,  St. 
Domingo,  Cartliagena,  and  St.  Augustin.  In  1587,  he  went 
to  Lisbon  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  ;  and  having  intelligence  of 
a  great  fleet  assembled  in  a  bay  at  Cadiz,  which  was  to  have 
made  part  of  the  armada,  he  with  great  courage  entered  that 
port,  and  burnt  there  upwards  of  10,000  tons  of  shipping, 
which  he  afterwards  merrily  called  “  burning  the  king  of 
Spain’s  beard.”  In  1588,  when  the  armada  from  Spain  was 
approaching  our  coasts,  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  appointed  vice 
admiral  under  lord  Charles  Howard  of  Effingham,  high  ad¬ 
miral  of  England,  where  fortune  favoured  him  as  remarkably 
as  ever ;  for  he  made  prize  of  a  very  large  galleon,  com¬ 
manded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  who  was  reputed  the  pro¬ 
jector  of  this  invasion ;  and  who  surrendered  as  soon  as  he 
learned  it  was  Drake  who  summoned  him.  This  Don  Pedro 
remained  about  two  years  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  prisoner  in 
England ;  and,  when  he  was  released,  paid  him  for  his  own 
and  his  captains’  liberties,  a  ransom  of  3,5001.  Drake’s  soldiers 
were  well  recompensed  with  the  plunder  of  this  ship  ;  for  they 
found  in  it  55,000  ducats  of  gold,  which  were  divided  among 
them.  In  1589,  Sir  Francis  Drake  commanded  as  admiral  the 
fleet  sent  to  restore  Don  Antonio,  king  of  Portugal,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  land  forces  being  given  to  Sir  John  Norris;  but 
they  were  hardly  got  to  sea  before  the  commanders  differed, 
and  so  the  attempt  proved  abortive.  The  war  with  Spain 
continued,  and  a  more  effectual  expedition  was  undertaken  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  against  their  set¬ 
tlements  in  the  West  Indies,  than  had  hitherto  been  made 
during  the  whole  course  of  it ;  but  the  commanders  here  again 
not  agreeing  about  the  plan,  this  also  did  not  turn  out  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  was  expected.  All  difficulties,  before  the  last  two 
expeditions  had  given  way  to  the  skill  and  fortune  of  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Drake;  which  probably  was  the  reason,  why  he  did  not 
bear  these  disappointments  so  well  as  he  otherwise  would  have 
done.  A  strong  sense  of  them  is  supposed  to  have  thrown 
him  into  a  melancholy,  which  occasioned  the  bloody  flux  ;  and 
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of  this  he  died  aboard  his  own  ship,  near  the  town  of  Nombre 
de  Dios,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  28th  of  Jan.  1595,  or  6. 
His  death  was  lamented  by  the  whole  nation,  and  particularly 
by  his  countrymen ;  who  had  great  reason  to  love  him  from 
the  circumstances  of  his  private  life,  as  well  as  to  esteem  him 
in  his  public  character.  He  was  elected  burgess  for  the  town 
of  Bossiney,  alias  Tintorgal,  in  the  county  ol  Cornwall,  in  the 
27th  parliament  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  for  Plymouth  in 
Devonshire,  in  the  35th  of  the  same  reign.  This  town  had 
very  particular  obligations  to  him  :  for,  in  1587,  he  undertook 
to  bring  water  into  it,  through  the  want  of  which,  till  then,  it 
had  been  greviously  distressed ;  and  he  performed  it  by  con¬ 
ducting  thither  a  stream  from  a  spring  eight  miles  distant  in  a 
straight  line  ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  brought  it, 
the  course  of  it  runs  upwards  of  twenty  miles. 

GILES  FLETCHER,  a  politician  in  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  was  also  an  author  and  poet.  He  was  a  native 
of  Kent,  and  educated  at  Eton.  In  1569,  he  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.,  in  1573,  that  of  M.A.,  and  in  1581,  that  of  LL.D. 
He  was  sent  by  queen  Elizabeth  as  a  commissioner  into  Scot¬ 
land,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  ;  and  in  1588,  as  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Russia  ;  to  settle  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  czar 
Theodore,  and  revive  the  trade  of  the  English  Russia  com¬ 
pany,  which  the  Dutch  had  encroached  on.  This  he  not  only 
accomplished,  but  from  the  observations  he  made  during  his 
embassy,  drew  up  and  published  on  his  return,  An  account  of 
the  Russe  Commonwealth,  or  Manner,  or  Government  by  the 
Russe  Emperor  of  Moskovia ;  with  the  manners  and  fashions 
of  the  people  of  that  country,  1590,  8vo.  reprinted  in  1643,  in 
12mo.  He  was  afterwards  made  secretary  to  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  master  of  requests,  and  treasurer  of  St.  Paul’s ;  and  died 
in  1610. 

CHRISTOPHER  CARTEIL,  an  English  captain,  was  a 
native  of  Cornwall,  and  when  twenty-two  years  of  age,  bore 
arms  in  the  sea-service  in  the  year  1572.  The  illustrious 
Boissot,  admiral  of  the  United  Provinces,  had  a  great  esteem 
for  him.  In  1582,  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  Dutch  pro¬ 
vinces  made  him  commander  of  the  fleet  they  sent  to  Muscovy. 
On  his  return  to  England,  queen  Elizabeth  sent  him  out  with 
Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they  captured 
the  towns  of  St.  Jago,  Carthagena,  and  St.  Augustine.  The 
prudence  and  good  conduct  of  Carted  were  admired  even  by 
his  enemies,  who  confessed  that  the  military  disciple  observed 
by  the  troops  under  his  command  was  as  uncommon  as  it  was 
unexpected.  After  a  series  of  successful  adventures,  he  died 
at  London  in  1593. 

ROBERT  CECIL,  earl  of  Salisbury,  second  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  and  the  heir  of  his  political  conse- 
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quence  and  renown,  was  born  about  the  year  1550.  He  was 
of  a  weakly  constitution,  and  a  distorted  frame  of  body, 
whence  he  was  brought  up  at  home,  under  his  learned  mother 
and  excellent  tutor,  till  it  was  time  to  send  him  to  St.  John’s 
college,  Cambridge.  His  father’s  training,  however,  was  the 
most  important  part  of  his  education.  By  him  he  was  in¬ 
structed  in  the  arts  of  a  courtier  and  a  statesman  ;  and  after 
being  knighted,  and  sent  as  assistant  to  the  earl  of  Derby, 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  he  was  in  1596  appointed 
by  queen  Elizabeth  second  secretary  of  state  with  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham ;  when  that  minister  died,  he  was  made  principal 
secretary,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  his  death.  He  also 
accumulated  other  offices  of  honour  and  profit,  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  rather  more  craving  than  his  father. 
The  earl  of  Essex  was  an  opposer  of  his  advancement,  for 
which  reason,  he  was  a  principal  instrument  in  the  disgrace 
and  unfortunate  end  of  that  eminent  nobleman.  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  was  peculiarly  attentive,  as  a  minister,  to  maintain  cor¬ 
respondences  with  all  the  foreign  courts,  whereby  he  was  enabled 
to  defeat  many  conspiracies  against  bis  sovereign  and  country. 
He  supported  the  declining  years  of  Elizabeth  by  his  vigour 
and  prudence ;  yet  did  not  so  far  neglect  his  own  interest  as 
to  overlook  the  favour  of  the  successor.  He  held  a  secret  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  king  of  Scots,  took  measures  to  insure 
his  quiet  inheritance  of  the  crown  at  Elizabeth’s  decease,  and 
was  accordingly  continued  in  the  place  of  prime  minister  at  the 
accession  of  James.  Under  the  new  reign  he  was  presently 
elected  to  the  peerage,  being  created  baron  of  Essenden  in 
1603,  viscount  Cranbourn  in  1604,  and  earl  of  Salisbury  in 
1605.  In  the  same  year  the  chancellorship  of  Cambridge,  and 
order  of  the  Garter,  were  added  to  his  honours.  In  political 
affairs,  he  stood  apart  from  the  Spanish  interest,  which  was 
weighty  at  court,  opposed  the  designs  of  the  popish  party, 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  protestant  cause,  inso¬ 
much  as  to  he  branded  with  the  title  of  puritan.  James  seems 
not  to  have  had  much  esteem  for  him,  but  could  not  do  without 
him  ;  accordingly,  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Dorset,  lord 
high  treasurer  in  1608,  lord  Salisbury  was  chosen  as  the  fittest 
person  to  succeed  him.  The  thoughtless  profusion  of  the 
king  had  rendered  this  a  post  of  much  difficulty ;  and  in  re¬ 
plenishing  the  royal  coffers,  besides  practising  many  useful  and 
just  expedients,  he  had  recourse  to  various  methods  deemed 
arbitrary  and  oppressive.  Fie  was,  however,  doubtless  the 
ablest  minister  in  that  reign,  and  on  most  occasions,  faithfully 
consulted  the  good  of  the  nation,  which  he  well  understood. 
Fie  was  equally  sedulous  in  business  with  his  father,  and  by 
his  application  brought  himself  into  a  bad  state  of  health, 
which,  uniting  with  an  originally  weak  constitution,  put  an 
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early  period  to  his  life  in  1612,  at  Marlborough,  as  he  was 
returning  to  London  from  Bath.  He  was  buried  at  his 
magnificent  seat  at  Hatfield  in  Hertfordshire,  which  manor  he 
had  acquired  from  the  crown  in  exchange  for  his  seat  at  Theo¬ 
balds. 

Lord  Salisbury  was  accounted  to  surpass  his  father  in 
subtilty  and  acuteness  of  genius  ;  but  this  quality  in  him  was 
thought  to  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  a  crooked  and  treache¬ 
rous  system  of  policy,  which  made  him  faithless  to  all  with 
whom  he  was  concerned  in  public  affairs.  The  hard  fate  of 
the  illustrious  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  in  a  great  measure  char¬ 
ged  upon  him ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  ingratiated  himself  with 
his  weak  master  by  feeding  him  with  those  arbitrary  maxims  of 
government  of  which  he  was  speculatively  so  fond.  He  likewise 
showed  an  avaricious  disposition  in  the  lucrative  bargains  he 
contrived  to  make  with  the  crown,  and  in  the  other  methods 
of  aggrandizing  his  fortune.  His  natural  temper  was  mild, 
gentle,  and  courteous  ;  and  though  in  the  height  of  power,  he 
met  death  with  a  philosophical  tranquillity.  “  Ease  and  plea¬ 
sure,”  said  he,  in  his  last  illness,  “  quake  to  hear  of  death ;  but 
my  life,  full  of  cares  and  miseries,  desireth  to  be  dissolved.” 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  against  the  Roman  catholics,  of 
several  letters,  despatches,  and  parliamentary  speeches,  and  of 
some  notes  on  Dr.  Dee’s  discourse  on  the  reformation  of  the 
CctldldcLX* 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH,  fourth  son  of  Walter 
Raleigh,  Esq,  of  Fardel,  in  the  parish  of  Cornwood,  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  was  born  in  1552,  at  Hayes,  in  the  parish  of  Budley,  a 
farm  belonging  to  his  father.  About  1568,  he  was  sent  to 
Oriel  college  in  Oxford,  but  next  year  he  embarked  for  France, 
being  one  of  the  hundred  volunteers,  commanded  by  Henry 
Champernon,  who,  with  other  English  troops,  were  sent  by 
queen  Elizabeth  to  assist  the  queen  of  Navarre  in  defending 
the  protestants.  In  this  service  he  continued  five  or  nine 
years  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  London.  In  1572,  or  1578, 
he  embarked  for  the  Low  Countries  with  the  troops  sent  by 
the  queen  to  assist  the  Dutch  against  the  Spaniards.  On  his 
return  to  England,  his  half-brother,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
having  obtained  a  patent  to  colonize  some  parts  of  North 
America,  he  embarked  in  this  adventure  ;  but  meeting  with  a 
Spanish  fleet,  after  a  smart  engagement,  they  returned  with¬ 
out  success,  in  1579.  In  1580,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  having 
projected  a  conquest  of  England,  sent  troops  into  Ireland  to 
assist  the  Desmonds  in  the  Munster  rebellion.  Raleigh  ob¬ 
tained  a  captaincy  under  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  then  deputy 
of  Ireland,  and  embarked  for  that  kingdom,  where  he  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellious  at¬ 
tempt.  He  returned  to  England  ;  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
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queen  Elizabeth,  owing,  as  Stainton  says,  in  his  Fragmenta 
Regalia,  to  an  accidental  piece  of  gallantry.  The  queen 
taking  a  walk,  being  stopped  by  a  splashy  place  on  the  road, 
our  gallant  young  soldier  took  off  his  new  plush  mantle,  and 
spread  it  on  the  ground.  Her  majesty  trod  gently  over  the 
fair  foot-cloth,  surprised  and  pleased  with  the  adventure. 
He  was  a  handsome  man,  and  remarkable  for  his  fine  address. 
The  queen  admitted  him  to  her  court,  and  employed  him  first 
as  an  attendant  on  the  French  ambassador  Simner,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  home,  and  afterwards  to  escort  the  duke  of  Anjou  to 
Antwerp.  During  this  excursion  he  became  known  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  ;  from  whom,  at  his  return,  he  brought  special 
acknowledgments  to  the  queen,  who  often  conversed  with  him. 
In  1583  he  embarked  with  his  brother,  Sir  Humphrey,  on  a  se¬ 
cond  expedition  to  Newfoundland,  in  a  ship  called  the  Raleigh, 
built  at  his  own  expense ;  but  was  obliged  to  return  on  account 
of  an  infectious  distemper  on  board.  He  then  laid  before  the 
queen  and  council,  a  proposal  for  exploring  the  continent  of 
North  America;  and  in  1584  obtained  a  patent  to  possess 
such  countries  as  he  should  discover.  Accordingly  he  fitted 
out  two  ships  at  his  own  expense,  which  sailed  in  April,  and 
returned  to  England  in  September,  reporting  that  they  had 
discovered  a  fine  country  called  Windangocoa,  to  which  the 
queen  gave  the  name  of  Virginia.  About  this  time  he  was 
elected  member  for  Devon,  and  soon  after  was  knighted  ;  and 
to  enable  him  to  execute  his  plans,  the  queen  granted  him  a 
patent  for  a  licence  on  wine  through  the  kingdom.  In  1585 
he  sent  a  fleet  of  seven  ships  to  Virginia,  under  his  relation 
Sir  Richard  Greenville,  who  left  a  colony  at  Roanah,  of  107 
persons,  under  Mr.  Lane,  and  from  this  colony,  he  first  im¬ 
ported  tobacco  into  England.  He  also  obtained  a  grant  of 
12,000  acres  of  the  forfeited  lands  in  Cork;  and  was  sene¬ 
schal  of  Cornwall,  and  warden  of  the  Stanneries.  In  1587,  he 
sent  another  colony  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  Virginia, 
with  a  governor  and  twelve  assistants.  About  this  time  he  had 
the  titles  of  captain  of  the  queen’s  guards,  and  lieutenant- 
general  of  Cornwall.  From  this  period  to  1594,  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  engaged  in  projecting  new  expeditions,  sending  suc¬ 
cours  to  colonies  abroad,  defending  the  kingdom  from  the 
insults  of  the  Spaniards,  and  transacting  parliamentary  busi¬ 
ness,  with  equal  ability  and  resolution.  While  thus  employed, 
he  was  charged  by  the  infamous  Jesuit  Parsons,  with  being  an 
atheist ;  a  groundless  imputation.  In  1 594,  he  obtained  from 
the  queen  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  he  built  a  magnificent  house  ;  but  Sir  Walter  fell  under 
the  queen’s  displeasure  on  account  of  an  intrigue  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour;  however,  he  married  the  lady,  and  lived  with  her  in 
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great  conjugal  harmony.  During  his  disgrace  at  court,  he 
projected  the  conquest  of  Guiana  in  South  America,  and  in 
1595  sailed  for  that  country ;  of  which  having  taken  possession, 
after  defeating  the  Spaniards,  settled  there.  He  returned  to 
England,  and  published  an  account  of  his  expedition.  In 
1596,  he  was  one  of  the  admirals  in  the  successful  expedition 
against  Cadiz,  under  the  command  of  Howard  and  the  earl  of 
Essex ;  and  in  1597  he  sailed  with  them  against  the  Azores. 
Soon  after  these  expeditions,  he  was  assiduously  engaged  in 
parliamentary  business.  In  1600,  he  was  sent  on  a  joint  em¬ 
bassy  with  lord  Cobliam  to  Flanders,  and  at  his  return  made 
governor  of  Jersey.  Queen  Elizabeth  died  in  1603  ;  and  with 
tier  Raleigh’s  glory  sunk.  Upon  the  accession  of  James,  Sir 
Walter  lost  his  interest  at  court,  was  stripped  of  his  prefer¬ 
ments,  and  accused  of  a  plot  against  the  king.  He  was  ar¬ 
raigned  at  Westminster,  and  on  his  trial  insulted  with  the  most 
shocking  brutality  by  the  famous  Coke,  attorney-general,  whose 
sophistical  vociferations  influenced  the  jury  to  convict  him 
without  the  least  proof  of  guilt.  After  a  month’s  imprison¬ 
ment,  however,  in  daily  expectation  of  his  execution,  he  was 
reprieved,  and  sent  to  the  Tower;  and  his  estates  were  given 
to  Carr,  earl  of  Somerset,  the  king’s  favourite.  During  this 
confinement  he  wrote  many  of  his  most  valuable  pieces,  par¬ 
ticularly  his  History  of  the  World.  In  March,  1616,  after 
thirteen  years’  imprisonment,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  prepare  for  another  voyage  to  Guiana.  In 
August  1616,  the  king  granted  him  a  very  ample  commission 
for  that  purpose,  and  in  July  1617,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth, 
with  twelve  armed  vessels.  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  minister 
in  England,  had  previously  obtained  full  intelligence  of  his 
plan,  and  had  given  the  alarm  to  his  court.  The  Spaniards 
had,  in  fact,  made  a  settlement  on  the  very  part  to  which  he 
was  bound,  and  had  begun  to  open  mines.  Hume,  for  the 
purpose  of  exculpating  James,  has  employed  many  arguments 
to  prove  that  the  real  intention  of  Raleigh  was  to  plunder  the 
Spanish  settlements,  and  neither  to  colonize  nor  to  work 
mines.  He  takes  for  granted  that  Raleigh  was  a  wilful  de¬ 
ceiver  in  the  expectations  he  had  raised  of  vast  subterraneous 
riches  ;  but,  considering  his  romantic  and  projecting  character, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was  carried  away  by  some 
vague  ideas  of  this  kind ;  and  Hume  himself  allows  that  the 
Spaniards  were  working  mines  in  Guiana,  though  inconsider¬ 
able  ones.  That  James  did  not  imagine  he  was  giving  him  a 
commission  of  hostilities  against  Spain,  will  not  be  disputed ; 
yet  he  ought  to  have  reflected,  that  the  exclusive  claims  of 
that  crown  on  South  America  rendered  every  interference  with 
its  dominion  there,  hostile  in  its  eyes.  On  the  whole,  the  pro¬ 
bability  is,  that  the  expedition  was  undertaken  with  an  inten- 
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tion  to  make  the  most  of  it  by  any  means  within  the  power  of 
the  armament,  and  that  Raleigh  trusted  to  its  success  for  its 
justification  before  a  court  where  bribery  to  favourites  was  om¬ 
nipotent. 

Raleigh  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oroonoko,  and  being 
himself  distressed  with  sickness,  he  remained  on  board,  and 
sent  Captain  Keymis  with  some  of  the  ships  up  the  river, 
where  the  Spaniards  had  built  a  town  called  St.  Thomas.  The 
English  at  their  landing  were  fired  upon  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  repulsed,  and  driven  into  the  town.  Raleigh’s 
eldest  son,  who  was  present,  exclaiming,  it  is  said,  “  This  is 
the  true  mine,  and  none  but  fools  look  for  any  other,”  led  on 
his  men,  but  received  a  shot  which  laid  him  dead.  Keymis 
and  the  rest,  however,  advanced  and  forced  their  way  into  the 
town,  which  they  plundered  and  burned.  Keymis  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  the  supposed  mine,  but  falling  into  an  ambus¬ 
cade,  in  which  he  lost  several  men,  he  returned  to  Sir  Walter, 
and  acquainted  him  with  the  death  of  his  son,  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  issue  of  the  enterprize.  Nothing  of  value  had  been 
found  in  St.  Thomas ;  and  indeed  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  the  pillaging  of  a  newr  settlement  could  have  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  object  in  the  plan  of  the  expedition.  Sir  Walter 
reproached  Keymis  so  severely  for  his  conduct,  that  the  latter 
withdrew  to  his  cabin,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Wfith  a  heavy 
heart,  Raleigh  now  steered  homewards,  having,  it  is  affirmed,  in 
vain  attempted  to  persuade  his  captains  to  attack  other  Spanish 
settlements.  He  returned  to  England  in  1618,  where  he  was 
soon  after  seized,  imprisoned,  and  beheaded ;  not  for  any  pre¬ 
tended  misdemeanor  on  the  late  expedition,  but  in  consequence 
of  his  former  attainder.  The  truth  is,  he  was  sacrificed  by 
the  pusillanimous  monarch  to  appease  the  Spaniards ;  who, 
whilst  Raleigh  lived,  thought  every  part  of  their  dominions  in 
danger.  He  was  executed  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  and  buried  in 
St.  Margaret’s  adjoining.  His  behaviour  on  the  scaffold  was 
manly,  unaffected,  cheerful,  and  easy.  Being  asked  by  the 
executioner  which  way  he  would  lay  his  head,  he  answered, 
“  So  the  heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head 
lies.”  Thus  fell  the  illustrious  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  sixty  r 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  by  a  sentence  which  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  dishonourable  measures  of  an  odious  adminis¬ 
tration,  yet  by  a  fate  perhaps  not  undeserved.  His  public 
and  political  character  was  undoubtedly  stained  by  many  faults, 
and  it  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  denominate  him  a  pure  patriot ; 
but  in  extent  of  capacity  and  vigour  of  mind,  he  had  few 
equals  in  an  age  of  great  men.  Pie  was  a  man  of  admirable 
parts,  extensive  knowledge,  and  undaunted  resolution.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  works,  some  of  which  have  not  been 
printed.  The  best  edition  of  his  History  of  thq  World  is 
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that  of  Oldys  in  1736,  2  vols.  folio.  His  miscellaneous  works 
were  printed  in  1748,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

SIR  FRANCIS  VERE,  a  renowned  English  general,  was 
the  second  son  of  Geoffery  de  Vere,  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
family  of  that  name,  earls  of  Oxford,  born  in  1554.  About 
the  age  of  thirty-one  he  embarked  with  the  troops  sent  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  earl  of  Leicester,  to  assist  the 
states  of  Holland  ;  in  which  service  his  courage  became  imme¬ 
diately  conspicuous  ;  but  his  gallant  behaviour  in  the  defence 
of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  in  1588,  when  besieged  by  the  prince  of 
Parma,  established  his  reputation.  After  the  siege  was  raised, 
he  was  knighted  by  lord  Willoughby,  who  had  succeeded 
Leicester.  He  continued  in  the  service  of  the  states  till 
1593.  In  1595,  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Leominster.  The  famous  expedition  against  Cadiz  being 
resolved  upon,  Sir  Francis  was  called  home,  and  appointed  to 
a  principal  command  under  the  earl  of  Essex.  The  success  is 
well  known.  In  1597,  he  was  in  Holland,  at  the  battle  of 
Thurnhout,  of  which  he  has  given  a  particular  description  in 
his  Commentaries.  In  the  same  year  he  embarked,  with  the 
earl  of  Essex,  in  the  expedition  to  the  Azores ;  and  at  his  re¬ 
turn  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Brill  in  Holland,  with  the 
command  of  the  English  troops  in  the  service  of  the  states. 
In  1600  he  was  one  of  the  three  generals  at  the  battle  of 
Nieuport,  and  the  victory  was  universally  ascribed  to  his  con¬ 
duct  and  resolution.  But  the  last  and  most  glorious  achieve¬ 
ment  of  his  life  was  his  gallant  defence  of  Ostend,  with  about 
1600  men,  against  an  army  of  12,000,  from  July  1601,  until 
March  1602,  when  he  resigned  the  government,  and  returned 
to  Holland.  He  died  in  1608,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  His  Commentaries  were  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  1657, 
folio. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY,  the  national  favourite  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth,  born  Nov.  29,  1554,  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  hy  a  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Northumberland.  His  father  was  a  person  of  eminence 
both  in  a  civil  and  military  capacity,  and  occupied  with  dis¬ 
tinction  the  high  stations  of  lord-president  of  Wales,  and  lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland.  Philip,  who  received  his  name  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  king  of  Spain,  husband  to  queen  Mary,  displayed 
from  childhood  a  sedateness  of  disposition,  and  aptitude  for 
study,  which  promised  early  proficiency;  and  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  when  at  school  in  Shrewsbury,  he  wrote  to  his  father 
,two  letters,  one  in  Latin,  and  the  other  in  French,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  return  of  useful  advice,  still  extant,  and  of  a  tenour 
that  implied  a  matured  capacity  of  reflection  in  the  son.  In 
1569,  he  was  entered  in  Christ’s-church  College,  Oxford,  from 
whence  he  removed  to  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  and  then 
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went  on  his  travels.  While  at  Paris,  the  French  king  made 
him  a  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber  ;  but  the  distinction  was 
rendered  offensive  by  the  massacre  of  the  protestants,  which 
took  place  while  Sidney  resided  there,  in  the  house  of  the 
English  ambassador.  When  the  danger  was  over,  he  went  to 
Frankfort,  and  next  to  Vienna,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  skill  in  martial  exercises.  The  following  year  he  spent 
in  Italy,  and,  at  Padua,  became  acquainted  with  Tasso.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1575,  bringing  with  him  accomplish¬ 
ments  solid  and  ornamental,  which  rendered  him  the  delight 
and  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  At  the  same  time  his 
morals  and  principles  had  been  preserved  in  all  their  native 
purity.  He  was  taken  into  the  favour  of  the  queen ;  and  when 
her  majesty  was  on  a  visit  at  Wanstead,  Sidney  composed  a 
masque  for  her  entertainment,  called  “  The  Lady  of  the  May.” 
In  1576,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Vienna,  ostensibly  to  con¬ 
dole  with  the  emperor,  on  the  death  of  his  father  ;  but 
secretly  to  promote  a  league  among  the  protestant  states 
against  Spain,  which  object  he  achieved.  Among  other 
eminent  persons  with  whom  he  ingratiated  himself  during  this 
employment,  were  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  the  great  William 
prince  of  Orange,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  contracted  an 
unreserved  friendship,  succeeded  by  a  constant  epistolary  cor¬ 
respondence.  After  his  return  he  passed  some  years  in  a 
court  life,  possessing  no  higher  office  than  that  of  cup  bearer 
to  the  queen.  Some  instances  are  related  of  his  differences 
with  other  courtiers  which  show  him  to  have  been  “jealous  of 
honour,  and  quick  in  quarrel and  a  letter  of  his  is  extant,  to 
Mr.  Molyneux,  his  father’s  secretary,  in  which,  upon  some  sus¬ 
picion  of  divulging  a  secret,  he  threatened  him  with  his  dag¬ 
ger  in  very  unmeasured  terms. 

An  honourable  instance  of  his  patriotism  and  freedom  of 
spirit  was  given  by  a  letter  of  remonstrance  which  he  ventured 
to  send  to  queen  Elizabeth  on  the  subject  of  her  projected 
mari’iage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou.  It  is  written  with  elegance 
of  style  and  strength  of  argument,  and  especially  displays  a 
warm  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion.  That  it  did  not 
excite  her  majesty’s  displeasure,  is  a  proof  of  her  consideration 
for  the  writer,  since  two  others  who  intermeddled  in  this 
delicate  matter  were  cruelly  punished  with  the  loss  of  their 
hands.  In  1580  a  tournament  was  held  at  court,  where,  though 
Sidney  displayed  his  prowess  to  great  advantage,  the  victory 
was  adjudged  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  which  produced  a  chal¬ 
lenge  ;  but  the  duel  being  prevented  by  the  queen’s  commands, 
our  hero  retired  to  Wilton,  the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law,  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  where  he  wrote  a  romance  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  his  sister,  who  corrected  it ;  whence  it  obtained  the 
title  of  “  The  Countess  of  Pembroke’s  Arcadia.”  Although 
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he  had  as  yet  never  distinguished  himself  by  any  military  ex¬ 
ploit,  the  character  he  had  left  behind  him  abroad,  produced 
a  letter  to  him  from  Don  Antonio,  one  of  the  competitors  for 
the  throne  of  Portugal,  requesting  his  assistance,  but  the  claim 
of  that  person  met  with  no  encouragement  from  Elizabeth,  and 
the  application  was  disregarded.  In  1581,  the  name  of  Philip 
Sidney  appears  as  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  one  of  the  committee  for  drawing  up  acts, 
on  the  motion  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  for  securing  the  king¬ 
dom  against  the  pope  and  his  adherents.  Although  remaining 
still  without  much  public  employment,  Sidney  cultivated  his  lite¬ 
rary  talents,  the  fruits  of  which  appeared  in  a  tractate,  entitled 
“  The  Defence  of  Poetry,”  considered  as  the  earliest  piece  of 
criticism  in  the  English  language  worthy  of  attention,  and 
reckoned  by  some  the  best  written  of  his  works.  In  1583  he 
entered  into  the  marriage  state  with  Frances,  the  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  a  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  merit.  In  the  same  year  he  received  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood.  A  publication  appearing  in  1584,  entitled  “  Leicester’s 
Commonwealth,”  in  which  the  public  and  private  character  of 
that  favourite  was  treated  with  great  asperity,  his  nephew,  Sir 
Philip,  took  up  the  pen  to  vindicate  him  ;  but  the  task  pro¬ 
bably  was  not  found  easy,  for  the  principal  charges  were  by  no 
means  refuted,  and  the  writer  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
gross  abuse  of  his  antagonist  in  defect  of  argument.  In  J  585, 
Sidney  was  named  as  a  candidate  for  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
but  the  queen  interposed  her  authority  against  it,  “  refusing,” 
says  an  historian,  “  to  further  his  advancement,  out  of  fear 
that  she  should  lose  the  jewel  of  her  times.”  The  protestants 
of  the  Netherlands,  having  solicited  the  assistance  of  England 
to  relieve  them  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  a  military  force  was 
sent  over  under  the  command  of  Sir  Philip,  who,  on  his  arrival 
at  Flushing,  was  appointed  colonel  of  all  the  Dutch  regiments. 
Not  long  after,  the  earl  of  Leicester  joined  him  with  addi¬ 
tional  troops,  and  Sidney  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general 
of  the  horse.  On  the  22d  of  September,  1586,  he  fell  in  with 
a  convoy  sent  by  the  enemy  to  Zutphen,  and  though  the  En¬ 
glish  troops  were  inferior  to  the  enemy,  they  gained  the  vic¬ 
tory  ;  but  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  their  com¬ 
mander,  who,  after  one  horse  was  shot  under  him,  mounted 
another,  and  continued  the  fight,  till  he  l’eceived  a  ball  in  the 
left  thigh.  He  was  conveyed  off  the  field  to  Leicester’s  camp. 
On  the  way,  being  faint  and  thirsty,  he  called  for  water,  and 
was. about  to  drink,  when  observing  a  soldier  in  the  agonies 
of  death  from  a  mortal  wound,  he  resigned  the  draught  to  him, 
with  these  heroic  words,  “  This  man’s  necessity  is  still  greater 
than  mine !”  an  act  which  alone  might  place  him  among  the 
noblest  spirits  upon  record.  He  was  carried  to  Arnheim,  and 
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for  some  time  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery ;  but  a 
mortification  at  length  ensued;  and,  on  October  15th,  after 
having  throughout  his  painful  illness  manifested  the  most  fer¬ 
vent  piety,  and  the  most  exemplary  composure  and  self-posses¬ 
sion,  he  tranquilly  expired,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  His 
death  was  universally  lamented,  by  enemies  as  well  as  friends, 
and  equally  abroad  as  at  home.  The  states  of  Zealand  re¬ 
quested  the  honour  of  burying  him ;  but  the  queen  directed 
his  body  to  be  brought  to  London,  where,  after  lying  in  state, 
it  was  interred,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  public  funeral,  in 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral.  No  monument  was  erected  over  his  re¬ 
mains,  but  his  memory  was  celebrated  in  an  epitaph,  composed 
by  James,  king  of  Scotland,  and  in  printed  collections  of  verses 
from  both  universities.  And  in  all  succeeding  times  to  the 
present,  the  name  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  received  the  ho¬ 
mage  of  English  writers  as  one  of  those  which  have  reflected 
the  highest  honour  on  his  country. 

That  he  should  have  been  a  particular  favourite  of  the 
muses  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  he  was  a  liberal  and 
munificent  patron  of  letters,  as  well  as  himself  a  proficient  in 
literature.  Dr.  Zouch  gives  the  following  character  of  Sir 
Philip’s  Arcadia ;  “  There  are  passages  in  this  work  exqui¬ 
sitely  beautiful— useful  observations  on  life  and  manners — a 
variety  and  accurate  discrimination  of  characters — fine  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  in  strong  and  adequate  terms — animated  de¬ 
scriptions  equal  to  any  that  occur  in  the  ancient  or  modern 
poets — sage  lessons  of  morality,  and  judicious  reflections  on 
government  and  policy.” 

MARY  SIDNEY,  countess  of  Pembroke,  sister  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  married  in  1576,  Henry,  earl  of  Pembroke. 
She  had  received  a  liberal  education,  and  was  distinguished 
for  her  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  superior  talents.  She 
translated  some  of  the  psalms  from  the  Hebrew  into  English  ; 
and  from  the  French,  “  A  Discourse  of  Life  and  Death, 
printed  in  1600,”  12mo.  She  also  wrote  “  An  Elegy  on  her 
Brother  a  “  Pastoral  Dialogue  in  praise  of  queen  Elizabeth 
and  other  poems.  She  survived  her  husband  twenty  years, 
and  having  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  died  September  25,  1601. 
She  was  interred  with  the  Pembroke  family,  in  the  church  of 
the  cathedral  at  Salisbury,  without  any  monument.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  lines,  designed  as  an  inscription  for  her  tomb,  were 
written  by  the  famed  Ben  Jonson  : 

“  Underneath  this  sable  herse, 

Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse ; 

Sidney’s  sister,  Pembroke’s  mother. 

Death  ere  thou  last  kill’d  another, 

Fair  and  learned,  and  good  as  she, 

Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee !” 
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SIR  JOSIAS  BODLEY,  youngest  brother  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  was  educated  at  Merton  college,  Oxford  ;  but  pilfer¬ 
ing  the  sword  to  his  books,  he  served  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  for  his  merit  was  advanced  to  a  captaincy.  In  1598  he  was 
sent  into  Ireland,  and  for  his  services  was  knighted  by  the  lord 
deputy  Chichester.  He  was  living  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1613, 
when  he  was  director-general,  and  overseer  of  the  fortifications 
of  that  kingdom,  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  known.  He 
wrote  “Observations  concerning  the  Fortresses  of  Ireland;” 
and  “A  Jocular  Description  of  a  Journey  in  Ulster;”  but  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  has  been  printed. 

GEORGE  CAREW,  an  eminent  commander  in  Ireland, 
born  in  Devonshire,  in  1557.  He  was  made  president  of  Mun¬ 
ster  by  queen  Elizabeth,  wdien,  joining  his  forces  with  the  earl 
of  Thomond,  he  reduced  the  Irish  insurgents,  and  brought  the 
earl  of  Desmond  to  his  trial.  King  James  I.  made  him  gover¬ 
nor  of  Guernsey,  and  created  him  baron.  As  he  was  a  valiant 
commander,  he  was  no  less  a  polite  scholar,  and  wrote  Pacata 
Hibernia,  a  history  of  the  late  wars  in  Ireland,  printed  after 
his  death,  in  1633.  He  made  several  collections  for  a  history 
of  Henry  V.,  which  were  digested  into  Speed’s  History  of 
Great  Britain.  Besides  these,  he  collected  materials  of  Irish 
history,  in  four  large  MSS.  volumes,  now  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  Oxford. 

DAVID  FITZ- JAMES  BARRY,  Viscount  Buttevant, 
was  one  of  the  lords  of  the  parliament,  convened  by  Sir  James 
Ferrott,  in  1585,  but  afterwards  took  an  active  share  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  for  which  he  received  a  seat 
in  the  upper  house  of  parliament,  under  the  government  of 
lord  Grey.  From  that  time  his  fidelity  to  the  crown  was  un¬ 
tainted,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  to  sir  George 
Carew,  president  of  Munster  ;  in  which  capacity  he  did  great 
service  against  the  rebels  in  that  province,  as  may  be  seen  by 
his  answer  to  Tyrone’s  letter  of  invitation  to  join  him,  of 
which  a  full  account  is  given  in  the  Pacata  Hibernia.  In 
1601,  he  was  made  general  of  the  provincials,  and  assisted 
in  raising  the  siege  of  Kinsale  ;  and,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Spaniards,  he  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  attacked  O’Guillevan, 
and  routed  him  with  great  loss,  while  some  prudent  measures 
employed  at  the  same  time,  reduced  the  insurgents  to  com¬ 
plete  submission.  He  died  April  10,  1617,  at  Barry’s  court. 

GEORGE  CLIFFORD,  earl  of  Cumberland,  a  nobleman 
distinguished  for  his  naval  enterprizes.  He  was  born  in  West¬ 
moreland,  in  1558,  and  educated  at  Peter-house  in  Cambridge, 
under  Dr.  Whitgift,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  was  particularly  attentive  in  the  study  of  the  mathematics, 
but  was  also  remarkable  for  his  martial  spirit,  of  which  he 
gave  several  displays  at  tournaments  before  queen  Elizabeth ; 
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and  on  one  occasi  on  she  took  off  her  glove  and  gaveit  to  him, 
a  mark  of  royal  favour,  which,  on  public  occasions,  he  used  to 
wear  in  his  hat.  In  1586  he  fitted  out  a  small  squadron,  with 
which  he  sailed  for  South  America,  and  after  taking  several 
vessels  from  the  Portuguese,  though  of  inconsiderable  value, 
he  returned  to  England.  His  next  enterprise  was,  however, 
more  honourable  and  successful.  In  1558  he  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  ship  with  which  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  Spanish  armada,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
gallant  conduct  by  a  grant  from  the  queen  of  a  commission  to 
make  another  voyage  to  the  South  Sea.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  unfortunate,  for  after  proceeding  as  far  as  the  Azores,  he 
was  obliged  by  tempestuous  weather  to  return ;  nor  was  he 
more  successful  in  1591,  in  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Spain. 
Yet  those  repeated  failures  did  not  discourage  him,  for  he 
next  year  engaged  in  another  adventure,  and  sailing  to  the 
Azores,  took  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz  and  a  rich  galleon,  va¬ 
lued  at  150,000?.  He  sailed  again  in  1593,  and  after  taking 
several  valuable  ships,  personal  distress  obliged  him  to  return 
home,  though  he  sent  the  rest  of  his  squadron  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  they  plundered  some  settlements  belonging  to 
Spain.  In  1595  he  fitted  out  a  ship  of  900  tons  burden,  being 
the  largest  that  had  ever  been  sent  to  sea  by  any  English 
subject,  but  was  prevented  by  an  order  from  the  queen  from 
sailing  in  her  himself ;  in  three  years  after,  however,  he  sailed 
with  a  squadron  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  took  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico.  This  expedition,  though  in  many  respects 
highly  successful,  proved  in  the  end  very  disastrous.  Before 
his  return  he  lost  more  than  seven  hundred  men,  either  by 
disease  or  by  the  sword,  besides  several  of  his  vessels  by  ship¬ 
wreck.  The  character  of  the  earl  of  Cumberland’s  expedi¬ 
tions,  of  which  he  made  eleven,  will  not  bear  to  be  severely 
scrutinized ;  they  were  rather  of  a  predatory  nature  than  cal¬ 
culated  to  improve  the  noble  science  of  navigation.  No  dis¬ 
coveries  are  recorded  to  render  his  name  illustrious  as  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  no  very  important  victories  that  could  give  him 
just  pretensions  to  the  title  of  hero,  by  which  he  was,  in  his 
own  and  some  succeeding  ages,  designated.  His  adventures 
were  nevertheless  of  considerable  importance  to  the  nation,  as 
well  by  exciting  and  supporting  a  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise, 
as  by  injuring  and  reducing  the  power  of  Spain.  By  these 
eleven  voyages,  and  by  building  ships,  horse-racing,  tilting, 
and  other  expensive  exercises,  this  nobleman  is  said  to  have 
wasted  more  of  his  estate  than  any  of  his  ancestors.  In  1592 
he  was  elected  knight  of  the  Garter ;  and  in  1601,  he  was  one 
of  those  who  were  sent  with  forces  to  reduce  the  earl  of  Essex 
to  obedience.  It  appears  also  that  he  sat  upon  the  earl’s  trial, 
^nd  made  a  feeble  opposition  to  the  sentence  passed  on  him, 
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saying,  “  that  if  he  thought  it  would  avail,  he  would  have  de¬ 
manded  more  time  to  deliberate  on  the  subject;  that  he 
deemed  it  too  severe,  and  that  any  eommander-in-chief  might 
easily  incur  a  similar  penalty.”  “  But,  however,”  added  he, 

“  in  confidence  of  her  majesty’s  mercy,  I  agree  with  the  rest.” 
The  earl  of  Cumberland  died  at  the  Savoy,  in  October  1605, 
and  was  buried  at  Skipton,  in  Yorkshire,  where  a  fine  monu¬ 
ment  was  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory.  He  married 
Margaret  the  third  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  who  died  young,  and  a  daughter,  who  was 
the  celebrated  countess  of  Dorset. 

HENRY  CUFF,  the  unfortunate  secretary  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  earl  of  Essex,  was  born  at  Hinton,  St.  George,  in  Somer¬ 
setshire,  about  1560,  of  a  respectable  family,  which  was  possess¬ 
ed  of  considerable  estates  in  that  county.  In  1576  he  was  en¬ 
tered  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  where  he  soon  acquired  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  as  a  Grecian  and  disputant.  He  obtained 
a  fellowship,  but  was  expelled  for  speaking  disrespectfully  of 
the  founder.  He  was,  however,  soon  after  admitted  of  Merton 
college,  and  in  1588  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  was  elected  Greek  professor,  and  in  1594 
protector  of  the  university.  When  the  earl  of  Essex  was 
made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Cuff  was  appointed  his 
secretary,  and  continued  immediately  connected  with  him 
until  his  confinement  in  the  tower ;  and  he  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  advised  those  violent  measures  which  ended 
in  their  mutual  destruction.  The  earl  before  his  exe¬ 
cution,  charged  him  with  being  the  author  of  all  his  misfor¬ 
tunes.  Mr.  Cuff  was  tried  for  high  treason,  convicted  and 
executed  at  Tyburn,  80th  March,  1601.  Lord  Bacon,  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  and  Camden,  speak  of  him  in  very  harsh 
terms.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  learning  and  abilities.  He 
wrote  two  books,  viz.  “  The  differences  of  the  Ages  of  Man’s 
Life,”  published  after  his  death  ;  and  “  De  Rebus  Gestis  in 
Sancto  Concilio  Nicaeno,”  still  in  MS. 

SIR  RICHARD  HAWKINS,  son  of  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
was  brought  up  to  the  sea  service,  and  in  1582,  being  then 
very  young,  he  commanded  a  vessel  in  an  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies  under  his  uncle,  William  Hawkins.  He  had  the 
command  of  Elizabeth’s  ship  named  the  Swallow,  at  the  action 
with  the  Spanish  armada,  and  distinguished  himself  on  the  oc¬ 
casion.  Fie  afterwards  cruised  with  his  father  and  Frobisher 
on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  upon  his  return,  engaged  in  a  design 
of  a  very  extensive  voyage  into  the  South  sea.  Upon  this  ex¬ 
pedition  he  set  sail  in  June,  1593,  with  three  vessels  of  his 
own,  and  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Brazil.  He  burned  one  of 
his  smaller  vessels,  and  was  deserted  by  tbe  other ;  so  that  he 
sailed  through  the  straits  of  Magellan  alone.  He  coasted 
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along  the  western  side  of  South  America,  wishing  to  avoid 
causing  any  alarm  to  the  Spaniards  till  he  had  arrived  at  Cal¬ 
lao  ;  but  from  this  purpose  he  was  compelled  to  deviate  by  the 
impatience,  of  his  crew  to  be  making  prizes.  A  little  success 
of  this  kind  drew  upon  him  a  Spanish  squadron,  to  which,  after 
a  gallant  resistance,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Hawkins 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  action,  from  which  he  recovered 
under  the  good  treatment  of  the  enemy.  After  an  imprison¬ 
ment  of  upwards  of  two  years  in  Peru  and  the  adjacent  pro¬ 
vinces,  he  was  sent  back  to  Europe  and  liberated.  Nothing 
is  known  concerning  him  after  his  return  to  England,  to  his 
death  in  1632,  which  happened  from  an  apoplectic  fit,  as  he 
wag  attending  the  privy  council.  At  this  time  he  had  in  the 
press  a  work  which  soon  after  appeared,  under  the  title  of 
“  The  Observations  of  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  knight,  in  his 
voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  A.  D.  1593,”  fol.  London,  1622. 
This  is  a  valuable  performance,  containing  many  nautical  re¬ 
marks,  particularly  respecting  the  passage  of  the  straits  of 
Magellan ;  and  some  observations  on  the  sea  scurvy,  and  the 
method  of  preserving  the  health  of  the  sailors,  which  are  well 
worthy  of  notice.  He  dwells  much  on  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  ship  clean,  employing  fumigations,  and  encou¬ 
raging  exercise  and  cleanliness  as  much  as  possible  among  the 
men  ;  and  he  recommends  the  substitution  of  fresh  to  salt  pro¬ 
visions,  whenever  practicable,  and  abundant  use  of  oranges, 
lemons,  and  other  acid  fruits. 

SIR  RALPH  WIN  WOOD,  an  eminent  statesman  under 
James  I.,  was  born  at  Aynho,  in  Northamptonshire,  about 
1564.  At  a  proper  age  he  was  admitted  of  St.  John’s  college, 
Oxford ;  but  being  elected  probationer  fellow  of  Magdalen 
college,  he  proceeded  thence  through  the  different  degrees  to 
that  of  LL.B.  in  1590,  and  was  chosen  proctor  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  in  1592.  He  then  completed  his  education  in  a  course  of 
foreign  travel ;  and  in  1599  accompanied  sir  Henry  Neville  in 
his  embassy  to  France,  in  quality  of  his  secretary.  He  was 
for  some  time  resident  at  the  French  court,  and  in  1603  was 
sent  by  king  James  as  envoy  to  the  states  of  Holland.  In  this 
situation  he  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  he  was  appointed 
in  1607  joint  ambassador  with  sir  Richard  Spencer  to  the 
same  states,  having  previously  been  knighted.  In  1609  he 
was  again  sent  to  Holland,  on  the  theological  business  respect¬ 
ing  Vorstius,  in  which  king  James  so  officiously  interested 
himself.  After  his  return,  he  was  made  secretary  of  state  in 
1614,  which  office  he  occupied  till  his  death  in  1617.  He  was 
married,  and  left  one  son.  Sir  Ralph  was  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  business,  and  particularly 
conversant  with  commercial  and  military  affairs.  There  was 
published  in  1726  by  Edmund  Sawyer,  Esq.,  “  Memorials  of 
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affairs  of  state  in  tlie  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  king 
James  I.,  collected  chiefly  from  the  original  Papers  for  the 
right  hon.  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  knt.,  &c.  &c.”  in  three  vels. 
folio ;  esteemed  a  valuable  record  of  the  political  transactions 
of  those  times. 

SIR  HUGH  MIDDLETON,  a  public  spirited  goldsmith 
and  citizen  of  London,  born  at  Denbigh  ;  to  whom  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  great  city  are  indebted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
New  River,  which  he  began  February  20,  1608,  after  the 
scheme  had  been  given  up  as  impracticable,  by  uniting  two 
streams  in  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire ;  and  at  last  happily 
accomplished  in  1613,  but  at  the  expense  of  his  whole  fortune. 
King  James  L,  who  greatly  approved  and  patronized  the 
plan,  and  agreed  to  pay  half  the  expense,  rewarded  his  public 
spirit  by  creating  him  a  knight,  and  afterwards  a  baronet. 
Sir  Hugh  died  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  left  a  share  in- 
the  New  River  to  the  poor  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company. 

HENRY  CARY,  afterwards  created  viscount  Falkland, 
and  descended  from  the  family  of  the  Cary’s,  of  Cockington, 
in  Devonshire,  was  the  son  of  sir  Edward  Cary,  of  Berkham- 
sted  and  Aldenham,  in  the  county nf  Hertford,  knight,  master 
of  the  jewel  office  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James  I.,  by 
Catherine  his  wife,  daughter  of  sir  Henry  Knevet,  knight,  and 
widow  of  Henry  lord  Paget.  He  was  born  at  Aldenham,  and 
educated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford.  In  1608  he  was  made 
knight  of  the  bath,  and  in  1620  created  viscount  Falkland. 
He  was  soon  after  made  lord,  deputy  of  Ireland,  where  he 
continued  till  1629.  At  his  return  to  England,  he  lived  in 
high  honour  and  esteem,  till  1633,  when,  having  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  break  one  of  his  legs,  he  died  in  September,  and  was 
buried  at  Aldenham.  He  married  Elizabeth,  sole  daughter 
and  heir  of  sir  Laurence  Tanfield,  chief  baron  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  with  whom  he  had  the  manor  of  Great  Tew,  Burford, 
and  other  estates  in  Oxfordshire.  His  writings  are — 1.  The 
History  of  the  most  unfortunate  Prince,  King  Edward  II.,  fol. 
and  8vo.  2.  Letter  to  James  I.  3.  Epitaph  on  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon.  4.  Letters  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

SIR  GEORGE  C A  RE W,  younger  brother  of  Richard, 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  studied  the  law  in  the  inns  of  court, 
and  then  travelled  for  farther  improvement.  On  his  return, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  after  some  time  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  lord  chancellor,  by  the  special 
recommendation  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  gave  him  a  protho- 
notarysliip  in  the  chancery,  and  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  In  1597,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  king 
of  Poland.  Under  king  James  I.,  he  was  one  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  treating  with  the  Scots,  concerning  a  union  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms ;  after  which  he  was  appointed  am- 
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bassador  to  France,  where  he  continued  from  the  end  of  1605 
till  1609.  Here  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Thuanus,  to  whom 
he  communicated  an  account  of  the  transactions  in  Poland, 
whilst  he  was  employed  there,  which  was  of  great  service  to  that 
admirable  author  in  drawing  up  the  21st  book  of  his  history. 
After  Sir  George’s  return  from  France,  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  Court  of  Ward’s,  which  he  did  not  long  live  to 
enjoy ;  for  it  appears  by  a  letter  from  Thuanus  to  Camden, 
in  1613,  that  he  was  then  lately  deceased.  Sir  George  mar¬ 
ried  Thomasine,  daughter  of  Sir  Tevancio  Godolphin,  great 
grandfather  of  the  lord  treasurer  Godolphin,  and  had  by  her 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  When  Sir  George  returned 
from  his  French  embassy,  he  drew  up,  and  addressed  to 
James  I.,  “  A  relation  of  the  state  of  France,  with  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  principal  persons  of  that  court.” 
The  characters  are  drawn  from  personal  knowledge  and  close 
observation,  and  might  be  of  service  to  a  historian.  The  com¬ 
position  is  conspicuous  and  manly,  and  entirely  free  from  the 
pedantry  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  This  va¬ 
luable  tract  lay  long  in  MS.,  till  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
earl  of  Hardwicke,  he  communicated  it  to  Dr.  Birck,  who 
published  it  in  1749,  at  the  end  of  his  Historical  View  of  the 
Negociations  between  the  courts  of  England,  France,  and 
Brussels,  from  1592  to  1617.  That  intelligent  writer  justly 
observes,  that  it  is  a  model  upon  which  ambassadors  may  form 
their  representations. 

SIR  HORACE  VERE,  brother  of  Francis  Vere,  was  born 
at  Kerby-hall,  in  Essex,  in  1565.  He  entered  into  a  military 
life,  and  accompanied  his  brother,  Sir  Francis,  into  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  displayed  great  valour.  He  was  com¬ 
mander  of  the  forces  sent  by  James  1.  to  the  assistance  of  the 
elector  palatine.  The  most  prominent  action  of  his  life  was 
his  glorious  retreat  from  Spinola,  the  Spanish  general.  Fie 
was  the  first  peer  created  by  Charles  I.  Fie  died  May  2,  1635, 
and  was  interred  in  Westminster  abbey.  Fie  married  the 
widow  of  Mr.  John  Floby. 

JAMES  I.  of  England,  and  VI.  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  of 
Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  by  her  cousin  Henry  lord  Darnley. 
Fie  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  in  June,  1566,  at  the 
unfortunate  period  when  his  mother  was  at  open  variance  with 
her  husband,  and  had  begun  to  fix  her  affections  on  the  earl 
of  Bothwell.  In  the  stormy  and  disgraceful  times  which  soon 
followed,  the  infant  prince  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  the 
earl  of  Mar,  who,  with  true  fidelity  kept  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  Bothwell.  When  Mary  was  induced  in  1567  to  resign  the 
royal  authority,  James  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Stirling,  and 
thenceforth  all  public  acts  ran  in  his  name.  His  childhood 
passed  in  civil  wars  under  the  regencies  of  Murray,  Mar,  and 
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Morton,  during  which  he  resided  in  Stirling  castle,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  celebrated  Buchanan  and  other  masters.  His 
progress  in  school  learning  was  rapid,  and  appeared  to  give  a 
favourable  presage  of  his  talents  for  government;  but,  as  his 
character  opened,  an  instability  and  weakness  of  temper  was 
manifest,  which  rendered  him,  like  many  of  his  predecessors, 
an  easy  prey  to  flatterers,  and  nourished  that  propensity  to 
favouritism  which  marked  his  whole  reign.  Some  of  the  first 
into  whose  hands  he  fell,  instilled  into  his  mind  pernicious 
maxims  of  the  plenitude  of  regal  authority,  and  urged  him  to 
unpopular  measures,  which,  in  1582,  produced  a  conspiracy  of 
nobles,  who  took  possession  of  his  person  at  Ruthven  castle. 
He  was  conveyed  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood  house,  and  treated 
with  much  external  respect,  while  he  was  in  reality  held  under 
restraint.  A  new  confederacy,  however,  procured  his  libera¬ 
tion,  and  he  again  put  himself  under  the  sway  of  his  former 
favourite,  the  earl  of  Arran.  Scotland  was  at  this  time  dis¬ 
tracted  with  parties.  The  recent  Reformation  had  created  a 
new  body  of  clergy,  extremely  jealous  of  all  who  retained  the 
old  religion,  and  as  much  disposed  to  usurpations  on  the  civil 
authority  as  the  papal  hierarchy  had  ever  been.  The  ancient 
aristocracy  was  agitated  by  its  usual  family  feuds,  aggravated 
by  political  differences  and  rivalries.  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
long  employed  all  her  arts  to  maintain  a  party  in  that  country, 
which  policy  was  now  become  the  more  necessary  on  account 
of  her  conduct  to  its  queen.  These  jarring  interests  produced 
a  state  of  intestine  discord,  which  demanded  both  prudence 
and  firmness  in  the  ruling  powers. 

Arran,  a  man  violent  and  unprincipled,  carried  on  measures 
of  severity  against  the  nobles  of  the  former  conspii’acy,  and 
against  the  clergy  who  favoured  them,  and  several  of  both  fled 
to  England.  Engaging  the  young  king  in  a  constant  round 
of  amusement,  of  which  hunting  was  his  favourite,  Arran  exer¬ 
cised  with  unlimited  sway  all  the  regal  authority,  and  by  his 
insolence  and  rapacity  rendered  himself  universally  odious. 
He  was  soon  rivalled  in  the  king’s  favour  by  the  master  of 
Gray,  who  was  sent  ambassador  to  England,  and  was  engaged 
by  Elizabeth  in  her  interest.  Though  James  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  treat  his  mother  irreverently,  and  had  never  known 
enough  of  maternal  caresses  to  contract  a  filial  affection,  yet 
when  her  life  appeared  in  imminent  danger  from  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  her  by  an  English  judicature,  he  felt  him¬ 
self  bound  in  honour  to  interfere,  and  wrote  a  warm  and  me¬ 
nacing  letter  to  Elizabeth  on  the  occasion.  He  also  applied 
to  other  courts  for  their  assistance,  and  assembled  his  own 
nobles,  who  promised  to  stand  by  him  in  preventing  or  aveng¬ 
ing  such  an  injustice.  When  he  learned'  the  fatal  catastrophe, 
he  rejected  with  indignation  the  hypocritical  excuses  of  Eliza- 
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beth,  and  seemed  to  prepare  for  immediate  hostilities ;  but 
some  cool  reflection  on  the  inadequacy  of  his  means,  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  England  in  order  to 
secure  his  succession  to  its  crown,  of  which  he  was  the  pre¬ 
sumptive  heir,  gradually  softened  his  anger,  and  induced  him 
to  resume  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  English  court. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  James’s  full  majority,  in  1587,  was  a 
meritorious  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  family  feuds  among 
the  nobility,  and  personally  reconcile  them  with  each  other  at 
a  solemn  festival  in  Holyrood  house.  When  the  invasion  of 
England  was  resolved  upon  by  Philip  of  Spain,  that  monarch 
employed  all  his  art  to  engage  the  king  of  Scotland  in  his 
party.  Elizabeth,  on  the  other  hand,  courted  him  with  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  publicly  acknowledging  him  as  her  successor.  As  he 
clearly  perceived  that  his  true  interest  was  connected  with 
that  of  England,  he  rejected  Philip’s  offers,  and  put  his  king¬ 
dom  in  a  state  of  defence  against  any  invasion  from  the  Spa- 
pjards.  At  the  same  time  the  people,  zealous  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  protestantism,  entered  into  a  national  bond  for  the 
maintenance  of  true  religion,  which  was  the  origin  and  model 
of  all  after  engagements  of  the  like  kind  under  the  name  of 
solemn  leagues  and  covenants.  After  the  defeat  of  the  ar¬ 
mada,  Philip,  by  way  of  revenge  against  James,  stirred  up  a 
conspiracy  of  some  popish  lords  in  his  kingdom,  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Elizabeth  ;  and  when  it  broke  out  into  open  rebel¬ 
lion,  was  quashed  by  the  king  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops. 
The  conspirators  were  treated  with  that  lenity  which  James 
ever  showed  towards  the  Catholics,  and  which  brought  the 
sincerity  of  his  own  professed  faith  into  question  ;  though  it 
seems  to  have  proceeded  partly  from  mildness  of  temper,  and 
partly  from  timidity.  Further,  though  as  a  theological  con¬ 
troversialist,  one  of  his  prominent  characters,  he  was  convinced 
of  the  errors  of  popery,  he  was  fond  of  the  splendour  of  an  ec¬ 
clesiastical  hierarchy,  and  bore  a  rooted  antipathy  to  the  re¬ 
publican  model  of  presbyterianism. 

In  1589  James  married  Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  Fre¬ 
deric  II.,  king  of  Denmark.  After  some  tedious  negociations, 
the  princess  had  put  to  sea  in  order  to  come  to  her  royal 
spouse,  but  was  driven  back  to  Norway  by  a  storm.  James, 
with  an  ardour  and  spirit  which  were  foreign  to  his  usual  cha¬ 
racter,  sailed  in  quest  of  her,  and  consummated  the  marriage 
at  Upslo.  He  afterwards  passed  the  winter  in  a  series  of  feast¬ 
ing  and  amusement  at  Copenhagen.  The  domestic  history 
of  Scotland  for  several  subsequent  years  displayed  much  tur¬ 
bulence  and  party  contest.  Presbyterian  church  government, 
the  darling  of  the  nation,  was  established  by  law  in  1592. 
The  popish  lords  renewed  their  conspiracies ;  and  the  dar¬ 
ing  ambition  of  Stewart,  earl  of  Bothwell,  more  than  once 
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endangered  the  king’s  life  and  liberty.  The  weakness  and 
unsteadiness  of  his  temper  led  him  to  fluctuate  and  temporize, 
and  dissimulation  became  his  principal  art  of  government. 
He,  however,  opposed  with  firmness  the  usurpations  of  the 
presbyterian  clergy  and  the  licence  of  the  citizens  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  employed  rigorous  measures  for  their  humiliation. 
In  the  year  1600,  while  the  couiltry  was  in  a  state  of  unusual 
tranquillity,  a  very  extraordinary  event  took  place,  the  nature 
and  causes  of  which  remain  a  mystery.  As  the  king  was  hunt¬ 
ing  near  his  palace  of  Falkland,  he  was  accosted  by  a  brother 
of  Ruthven,  earl  of  Gowrie,  who  by  a  feigned  tale  induced 
him  with  a  small  train  to  ride  to  the  earl's  house  at  Perth. 
He  was  there  led  to  a  remote  chamber  on  pretence  of  having  a 
secret  communicated  to  him,  where  he  found  a  man  in  com¬ 
plete  armour,  and  a  dagger  was  put  to  his  breast  by  Rutliven, 
with  threats  of  immediate  death.  His  cries  from  a  window 
summoned  some  of  his  attendants  to  his  relief,  and  in  the  end, 
Gowrie  and  his  brother  were  both  slain,  and  the  king  remained 
unhurt.  It  appears  probable,  that  the  design  was  rather  to 
get  possession  of  the  king’s  person  than  to  murder  him,  but 
the  plot  was  so  wild  and  incoherent,  and  the  circumstances  so 
dubious  and  unaccountable,  that  no  consistent  explanation  of 
the  affair  has  been  given.  As  Elizabeth  advanced  in  age,  the 
English  nation  began  to  look  with  more  and  more  confidence 
to  James  as  their  future  king ;  and  many  persons  of  conse¬ 
quence  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  him.  Her  jealousy 
of  a  successor  continued  till  the  last ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  short 
time  before  she  expired,  which  was  in  March,  1603,  that  she 
declared  the  king  of  Scotland  the  heir  of  her  crown.  His 
proclamation  as  king  of  England  immediately  followed  her 
death,  and  without  a  shadow  of  opposition  he  took  possession 
of  this  noble  inheritance.  Both  nations  rejoiced  in  an  event 
that  was  to  terminate  the  many  calamities  which  ages  of  hos¬ 
tility  had  been  spent  in  inflicting  upon  each  other.  James  was 
now  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty-seven,  experienced  in 
the  cares  of  government,  and  enjoying  a  reputation  among  fo¬ 
reigners  rather  commensurate  with  his  acquired  knowledge 
and  plausible  discourse  than  his  real  wisdom.  He  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  his  countrymen,  and  proceeded  amidst  the 
acclamations  and  festivities  of  his  new  subjects  to  the  seat  of 
British  empire.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  bestow  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  honours  and  titles,  in  which,  as  in  so  many  other  points, 
he  displayed  a  contrast  to  the  maxims  of  the  late  reign.  Many 
of  his  Scotch  courtiers  who  accompanied  him  were  the  objects 
of  this  liberality,  as  well  as  of  the  more  solid  bounty  of  crown 
grants.  A  conference  held  in  Hampton  court  in  1604  between 
the  divines  of  the  established  church  and  the  puritans,  afforded 
James  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  skill  in  theological  con- 
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troversy,  and  the  ill  will  he  bore  to  popular  schemes  of  church 
government.  The  meeting  of  parliament  gave  occasion  to  his 
asserting  those  principles  of  absolute  power  in  the  crown 
which  he  held  theoretically  in  a  degree  subversive  of  all  public 
liberty,  though  in  practice  his  timidity  and  irresolution  pro¬ 
duced  continual  concessions.  Thus  he  provided  the  rising 
spirit  of  freedom  in  the  house  of  commons  with  constant  matter 
of  alarm  and  contention,  while  he  suffered  his  authority  to 
sink  into  contempt. 

Although  James  had  in  Scotland  distinguished  himself  by 
lenity  to  the  Roman  catholics,  yet  those  of  that  religion  in 
England  were  so  much  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
his  favour,  that  some  zealots  among  them  laid  a  plot  of  a  more 
horrid  and  atrocious  kind  than  can  easily  be  paralleled  in  the 
annals  of  history.  This  was,  to  blow  up  the  house  of  lords  at 
the  first  meeting  of  parliament,  and  with  it,  the  king,  queen, 
and  prince  of  Wales,  and  all  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  kingdom,  and  then  to  set  upon  the  throne  the  young 
princess  Elizabeth,  and  establish  the  catholic  religion.  Such 
was  the  secrecy  with  which  this  conspiracy  was  conducted,  that 
it  was  discovered  only  on  the  eve  of  the  designed  execution, 
November  5,  1605.  A  letter  written  in  mysterious  terms  to 
lord  Monteagle  to  warn  him  against  attendance  in  parliament 
on  that  day,  is  said  to  have  led  the  sagacity  of  James  to  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  nature  of  the  plot ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  other  notices  had  been  communicated  to  the  court.  Ei¬ 
ther  the  magnanimity  or  the  timidity  of  the  king  led  him  to 
speak  and  act  with  great  moderation  respecting  the  catholic 
party  after  this  event,  in  which  he  gave  some  displeasure  to 
the  zealous  Protestants.  An  attempt  to  effect  a  union  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Scotland,  though  favoured  by  the  king, 
was  rendered  abortive  through  the  prejudices  of  the  English 
parliament. 

Although  the  general  policy  of  James  led  him  to  regard 
with  indifference  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations,  yet  he  displayed 
his  zeal  for  orthodoxy  in  1611,  by  haughtily  remonstrating 
with  the  Dutch  States  on  their  permitting  the  Arminian,  Vors- 
tius,  to  hold  a  professorship  in  one  of  their  universities,  and 
he  obtained  the  important  point  of  his  removal.  His  cares  for 
reducing  Ireland  to  a  settled  form  of  law  and  government  were 
more  to  his  honour.  In  1612  he  lost  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  a 
prince  just  advancing  to  manhood,  whose  qualities  rendered 
him  the  hope  and  the  favourite  of  the  nation.  The  suspicion  of 
his  being  poisoned  is  fully  refuted  by  the  minute  narrative  of 
his  illness,  given  by  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  which  proves  it  to 
have  been  a  putrid  fever.  In  the  following  year,  the  princess 
Elizabeth  was  married  to  Frederic,  elector  palatine. 

The  object  of  James’s  passion  for  favourites  about  this  pe- 
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riod  was  Robert  Carr,  a  youth  from  Scotland,  whose  sole  at¬ 
tractions  were  a  handsome  person  and  graceful  demeanour’. 
Introduced  by  accident  to  the  king’s  notice,  he  made  such  an 
impression  upon  him  that  he  was  in  a  short  time  raised  to  the 
titles  of  viscount  Rochester,  and  earl  of  Somerset,  and  loaded 
with  honours  and  riches.  None  of  the  king's  minions  contri¬ 
buted  more  to  discredit  him.  Engaging  in  a  criminal  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  countess  of  Essex,  he  influenced  the  king 
to  promote  a  scandalous  divorce  between  her  and  her  husband, 
after  which  the  lovers  were  married.  Carr’s  friend,  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  having  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  this  connection, 
the  vengeful  and  abandoned  countess,  with  her  paramour’s 
aid,  caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  The  deed  was  discovered, 
and  several  of  the  agents  suffered  death  for  it ;  but  Somerset 
and  his  countess,  though  convicted,  and  the  most  guilty  of  all, 
obtained  the  royal  pardon,  to  the  general  indignation  of  the 
public.  Somerset,  however,  lost. all  his  consequence,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  king’s  favour  by  the  handsome  George  Vil- 
liers ;  who  was  rapidly  advanced  through  a  course  of  honours 
to  the  dukedom  of  Buckingham,  and  continued  to  possess  un¬ 
rivalled  influence  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  and  the 
next,  till  his  tragical  exit. 

No  circumstance  in  James’s  reign  was  more  unpopular  than 
the  treatment  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Soon  after 
the  king’s  accession  to  the  English  crow’n  he  had  been  involved 
in  a  conspiracy,  for  which  he  had  been  capitally  condemned, 
but  reprieved,  and  during  thirteen  years  was  kept  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower.  Prince  Henry,  who  greatly  admired  him,  was 
used  to  say,  that  “  no  king  but  his  father  would  keep  such  a 
bird  in  a  cage.”  In  1616  he  obtained  his  release  from  prison,  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  favourite 
Villiers ;  but  the  king  refused  to  grant  him  a  pardon  on  his  former 
sentence.  Raleigh  had  formerly  made  an  expedition  to  Guiana, 
where  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  a  rich  gold  mine ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  prospect  of  wealth  accruing  to  the 
crown  from  this  source  was  a  principal  motive  for  his  liberation. 
He  was  now  suffered  to  fit  out  an  expedition  under  the  royal 
commission  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  discovery,  with  which 
he  proceeded  to  Guiana.  The  result  was,  as  has  been  more  par¬ 
ticularly  related  in  Raleigh’s  life,  that  the  Spanish  town  of  St. 
Thomas  was  attacked  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  When  Ra¬ 
leigh  returned,  great  complaints  of  this  act  of  hostility  were 
made  to  the  king  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Gondemar ;  in 
consequence  of  which  James  was  induced  to  order  him  to  be 
executed,  October,  1618,  upon  his  former  sentence.  Although 
much  may  be  urged  respecting  the  misconduct  of  Raleigh, 
who,  with  all  his  great  qualities,  was  a  man  of  very  lax  princi¬ 
ples,  yet  it  was  thought  an  act  of  tyranny  to  put  him  to  death 
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on  a  sentence  passed  so  many  years  before,  and  which  appeared 
to  be  virtually  repealed  by  the  command  which  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him ;  and  James  was  supposed  to  have  been  more 
influenced  by  the  promises  and  threats  of  the  Spanish  court, 
than  by  a  regard  to  justice.  How  much  he  was  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  court,  soon  appeared  in  his  negociations  for 
marrying  his  son,  prince  Charles,  to  the  infanta  of  Spain ; — a 
union  which  his  regal  pride  and  want  of  money  led  him  to 
seek,  though  extremely  unpopular  among  his  subjects.  His 
consent  to  the  prince’s  romantic  journey  with  Buckingham  to 
that  country,  was  extorted  from  his  weakness  by  his  favourite. 
The  breach  of  that  match  was  succeeded  by  proposals  of  mar¬ 
riage  to  the  French  princess,  Henrietta,  which  were  brought 
to  effect,  accompanied  with  the  very  impolitic  and  disgraceful 
stipulation,  that  the  children  should  be  educated  by  their  mo¬ 
ther,  a  bigoted  Papist,  till  the  age  of  thirteen. 

Violent  dissensions  with  his  parliament,  which  rose  in  its 
pretensions  in  proportion  to  his  weakness,  embittered  the  lat¬ 
ter  years  of  his  reign,  and  prepared  dreadful  consequences  for 
his  successor.  The  affairs  of  his  son-in-law,  the  elector  pala¬ 
tine,  who,  having  been  induced  to  accept  the  crown  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  and  act  as  the  head  of  the  protestant  religion  in  Germany, 
was  defeated  and  stripped  of  all  his  dominions  by  the  emperor, 
occasioned  James  much  disquiet.  His  pacific  policy,  and  pro¬ 
found  reverence  for  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  which  he  thought 
in  the  emperor’s  favour,  induced  him  to  employ  only  fruitless 
negociations.  At  length,  howevei’,  the  nation’s  zeal  for  the 
protestant  cause  compelled  him,  in  1624,  to  declare  war  with 
Spain  and  the  emperor,  and  troops  were  sent  over  to  Holland 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  prince  Maurice,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  palatinate ;  but  from  mismanagement,  the  greater  part  of 
these  perished  through  sickness,  and  the  whole  enterprise  was 
defeated.  Not  long  after,  the  king  was  seized  with  an  inter¬ 
mitting  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  March,  1625,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  over  England  22  years,  and 
over  Scotland  almost  his  whole  life.  He  left  no  other  issue 
than  his  son  Charles  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth. 

Though  many  princes  have  been  inferior  to  James  I.  in 
good  intentions,  and  in  abilities,  yet  few  have  left  a  less  re¬ 
spected  name.  All  his  best  qualities  were  perverted  in  their 
exertion  by  radical  weaknesses.  His  learning  degenerated 
into  pedantry  and  prejudice,  his  generosity  into  profusion,  his 
good-nature  into  pliability  and  unmanly  fondness,  his  love  of 
peace  into  pusillanimity,  and  his  wisdom  into  cunning.  His 
reign,  though  not  unprosperous  to  his  subjects,  was  inglorious; 
and  he  possessed  neither  the  attachment  of  his  own  people, 
nor  the  esteem  of  foreigners.  He  received  in  his  life-time  a 
great  deal  of  adulation  on  account  of  his  literary  accomplish-* 
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merits,  as  he  was  not  only  an  encourager  of  learning,  but  an 
author.  In  this  capacity  Hume  says  of  him,  “  whosoever  will 
read  his  *  Basilicon  Doron,’  particularly  the  two  last  books, 

‘  The  true  Law  of  free  Monarchies,’  his  Answer  to  cardinal 
Perron,  and  almost  all  his  speeches  and  messages  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  will  confess  him  to  have  possessed  no  mean  genius. 
Unfortunately  he  is  more  remembered  as  the  zealous  advocate 
for  the  doctrine  of  witchcraft  and  demoniacal  possessions  in 
his  ‘  Demonology,’  and  for  his  ‘  Counterblast  to  Tobacco.” 
His  character  with  posterity  is  that  of  a  solemn  trifler,  and  a 
kind  of  ridicule  is  attached  to  his  very  name. 

ROBERT  CARR,  a  Scotchman,  first  noticed  by  James  I. 
in  1609.  The  monarch  condescended  to  teach  his  favourite 
latin,  and  made  him  duke  of  Somerset ;  but  though  he  saved 
him  afterwards  from  punishment  for  his  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  he  discarded  him  from  his  favour,  so  that  he  died 
forgotten  in  1688. 

ARCHIE  ARMSTRONG,  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Langholm,  in  Roxburghshire.  After  having  long  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  a  most  dexterous  sheep  stealer,  and  when 
Eskdale  became  too  hot  for  him,  on  account  of  his  nefarious 
practices,  he  crept  into  notice  about  court,  and,  being  full  of 
pleasantry,  was  promoted  by  James  VI.  to  the  office  of  his 
majesty’s  jester.  In  this  capacity  he  attended  the  court  to 
London,  on  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne ;  but 
although  the  fashion  of  the  times  allowed  the  king’s  jester  al¬ 
most  unlimited  freedoms,  such  was  the  poignancy  of  Archie’s 
wit,  that  archbishop  Laud,  and  others  who  had  smarted  under 
it,  thought  it  worth  while  to  procure  his  dismissal.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  fate  of  poor  Archie  is  not  recorded. 

JAMES  HAY,  came  to  England  with  James  I.,  and  was 
the  first  Scotchman  raised  to  the  English  peerage,  successively 
by  the  titles  of  lord  Hay,  viscount  Doncaster,  and  earl  Carlisle. 
He  was  employed  in  various  embassies,  and  went  to  France  to 
negociate  a  marriage  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  Henri¬ 
etta  Maria  of  France.  He  died  1636. 

DUDLEY,  LORD  NORTH,  the  3rd  baron  of  that  ac¬ 
complished  family,  was  one  of  the  first  noblemen  in  the  court 
of  James  I.,  but  in  supporting  that  character,  he  dissipated 
and  gamed  away  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune.  In  1645  he 
acted  with  the  parliament,  and  was  nominated  to  be  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  admiralty,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  eai-ls  of 
Northumberland,  Essex,  Warwick,  and  others.  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  83,  the  latter  part  of  which  he  passed  in  retirement, 
and  wrote  a  small  folio  of  miscellanies,  in  prose  and  verse. 

DUDLEY,  LORD  NORTH,  son  of  Dudley,  lord  North, 
was  made  knight  of  the  Bath  in  1616,  and  sat  in  many  parlia¬ 
ments,  till  excluded  by  the  prevailing  party  in  that  which  con- 
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demned  the  king.  From  that  period  lord  North  lived  pri¬ 
vately  in  the  country,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  enter¬ 
tained  himself  with  books,  and,  as  his  numerous  issue  required, 
with  economy ;  on  which  he  wrote  a  little  tract,  called  “  Ob¬ 
servations  and  Advices  economical,”  12mo.  His  other  works 
are,  “Passages  relating  to  the  Long  Parliament,”  “  the  Histo¬ 
ry  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Edward  North,  the  first  baron  of  the 
family,”  addressed  to  his  eldest  son,  and  a  volume  of  essays. 

JOHN  MAITLAND,  LORD  THIRLSTANE,  only 
son  of  the  chancellor,  was  first  made  viscount  and  then  earl  of 
Lauderdale,  by  James  VI.  1624.  He  had  a  son,  John,  the 
only  duke  of  Lauderdale,  born  in  1616  at  Lethington. 

PAUL  PYNDAR,  a  distinguished  merchant,  was  born  at 
Wellingborough,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1566.  He  received 
a  liberal  education,  and  was  intended  for  the  university,  but, 
preferring  a  mercantile  occupation,  was  apprenticed  to  an  Ita¬ 
lian  merchant  in  London.  His  master  sent  him  as  factor  to 
Venice,  and  he  resided  in  various  parts  of  Italy  many  years. 
In  1611  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  grand  signior  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  did  great  service  to  the  Turkey  com¬ 
pany.  After  his  return  in  1620,  he  was  offered  the  lieutenan¬ 
cy  of  the  Tower,  which  he  refused,  but  accepted  the  place  of 
one  of  the  farmers  of  the  customs.  He  advanced  such  large 
sums  to  king  Charles  in  the  rebellion  as  to  reduce  himself  to 
poverty.  He  instituted  large  alum  works,  and  acquired  a  for¬ 
tune  of  above  200,000/.  He  died  in  1650. 

SIR  HUMPHREY  LYNDE,  an  English  gentleman,  was 
a  native  of  Dorsetshire,  and  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
from  whence  he  removed  to  Christ  church,  Oxford.  He  sat 
in  parliament  many  years,  and  died  in  1636.  Sir  Humphrey 
wrote  some  smart  books  against  popery. 

DUCHESS  OF  RICHMOND,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  was  no  less  celebrated  for  her  beauty  than  for  her 
high  birth;  her  father,  the  earl  of  Bindon,  was  elder  son  to 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Ed¬ 
ward,  duke  of  Buckingham.  In  the  fate  of  both  her  grandfa¬ 
thers  there  was  something  extraordinary,  as  they  both  lost 
their  heads  for  aspiring  to  the  throne.  Though  few  females 
could  boast  of  a  more  elevated  extraction,  yet  she  degraded 
her  high  rank  by  marrying  a  man  in  trade ;  for  she  actually 
fell  in  love  with  a  vintner,  of  the  name  of  Prannel,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  persuasion,  gave  him  her  hand.  A  handsome  person 
and  insinuating  manners  made  an  impression  upon  her  youth¬ 
ful  heart,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  a  man  of  large 
property,  and  she  lived  in  a  style  suitable  to  her  rank.  Dying 
a  few  years  after  his  marriage,  he  left  her  a  rich  and  beautiful 
widow,  and  various  were  the  candidates  for  her  hand,  amongst 
the  number  was  Sir  George  Rodney,  who  felt  for  her  the  live-* 
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liest  affection  and  the  tenderest  regard.  This  gentleman  she 
positively  promised  to  marry,  but  the  earl  of  Hertford  soon  af¬ 
terwards  made  proposals,  and  Sir  George  was  dismissed ;  and 
so  much  was  he  affected  by  her  conduct,  that  he  wrote  a  copy 
of  verses  upon  her  cruelty  with  his  blood,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  sent  them  to  her,  put  a  period  to  his  life.  This  melan¬ 
choly  event,  according  to  the  account  of  the  countess’s  biogra¬ 
phers,  made  but  a  slight  impression  upon  her  mind.  A  degree 
of  unpardonable  levity  marked  her  conduct,  and  she  was 
strongly  suspected  of  intrigue.  In  the  presence  of  the  earl  of 
Hertford,  however,  she  acted  with  prudence  and  precaution, 
which  prevented  him  from  doubting  the  fidelity  of  his  wife ; 
and  when  he  died  he  settled  upon  her  the  sum  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  a  year.  Though  the  countess  was  admired,  she  was  but 
little  respected,  for  she  encouraged  that  unmeaning  species  of 
gallantry  that  every  woman  of  real  virtue  must  despise ;  and 
notwithstanding  her  degrading  alliance  with  Prannel,  she  was 
continually  boasting  of  her  elevated  birth.  When  publicly 
priding  herself  upon  the  nobility  of  her  ancestors,  the  earl 
would  frequently  remind  her  of  the  disgrace  she  had  brought 
upon  their  names,  by  marrying  a  man  of  so  inferior  a  situation 
as  that  of  a  retailer  of  wine.  After  the  death  of  the  earl  she 
gave  her  hand  to  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  well  known  fa¬ 
vourite  of  James  I.,  and  becoming  a  third  time  a  widow,  it  is 
said  that  she  aspired  to  the  throne.  Various  were  the  allure¬ 
ments  which  she  threw  out  to  attract  the  monarch,  but  not 
any  of  them  were  sufficient  to  answer  her  design.  At  what 
age  she  died  her  biographers  have  not  mentioned,  but  few 
were  the  friends  she  left  behind  her  to  deplore  her  fate. 

RICHARD  BOYLE,  earl  of  Cork,  the  founder  of  a  great 
house,  and  remarkable  for  that  prudence  and  vigour  of  mind 
which  raise  men  to  high  fortune,  was  the  son  of  Roger  Boyle, 
a  younger  son  of  an  ancient  family  in  Herefordshire,  who  set¬ 
tled  at  Canterbury,  where  Richard  was  born  in  1566.  After 
an  education  at  Cambridge,  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple 
for  the  study  of  the  law,  but  his  finances  not  sufficing  for  the 
regular  pursuit  of  that  profession,  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  sir  Richard  Manwood,  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer.  After 
acquiring  some  practice  in  business  under  him,  he  went  to 
Dublin,  in  1588,  with  good  recommendations,  but  with  no 
other  wealth  than  271.  3s.  in  money.  He  soon  made  himself 
useful  to  many  persons  in  the  government  there,  by  acting  as 
an  agent  in  their  affairs,  and  took  pains  to  obtain  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  that  kingdom.  In  1595  he  laid  a 
solid  foundation  for  advancement,  by  his  marriage  with  a  lady 
of  500Z.  per  annum  fortune,  which  at  her  death,  four  years 
afterwards,  all  remained  with  him.  He  made  valuable  pur¬ 
chases  in  a  country  where  land  was  cheap  on  account  of  its 
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hazardous  tenure ;  and  his  consequence  was  greatly  increased 
by  his  appointment  to  be  clerk  of  the  council,  under  sir  G. 
Carew,  president  of  Munster.  He  accompanied  Sir  George  in 
various  expeditions  against  the  native  Irish,  who  had  risen  in 
rebellion,  and  was  sent  over  by  him  to  carry  the  news  of  the 
victory  at  Kinsale  to  queen  Elizabeth.  By  the  advice  of  his 
patron  he  bought  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  estate  in  Ireland,  con¬ 
sisting  of  12,000  acres,  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford, 
which  he  obtained  on  very  easy  terms.  On  this  he  settled 
English  protestants  only,  and  by  the  buildings  and  improve¬ 
ments  made  upon  it,  he  rendered  it  in  a  few  years  the  most 
thriving  and  best  tenanted  property  in  the  island.  He  married 
in  1603,  for  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Fen¬ 
ton,  a  person  in  high  office,  and  in  that  year  he  was  knighted 
by  Sir  G.  Carew,  then  lord  deputy.  His  dignity  and  fortunes 
were  augmented  under  king  James,  who  appointed  him  first, 
privy  counsellor  for  Munster,  and  afterwards  for  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland;  and  in  1616  raised  him  to  the  Irish  peerage,  by 
the  title  of  baron  of  Youghall,  which,  four  years  afterwards, 
he  exchanged  for  those  of  viscount  Dungarvan  and  earl  of 
Cork.  Charles  I.  regarded  him  with  equal  favour,  and  be¬ 
stowed  titles  and  dignities  on  his  sons.  During  this  whole 
period  no  man  more  actively  promoted  what  was  called  the 
English  interest  in  Ireland,  in  building  and  fortifying  towns, 
filling  them  with  industrious  colonists,  erecting  churches, 
bridges,  castles,  and  other  public  works,  introducing  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  keeping  in  awe  and  subjection  the  poor  na¬ 
tives.  He  lived  more  like  a  sovereign  than  a  private  man,  at 
his  castle  of  Lismore,  which  was  the  centre  of  a  princely  pro¬ 
perty.  He  settled  his  sons  in  separate  estates  as  they  grew 
up,  and  matched  his  daughters  into  the  best  families  of  the 
country.  In  1629  he  was  made  one  of  the  lord  justices  of  Ire¬ 
land,  which  office  he  held  several  years;  and  in  1631  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  office  of  lord  treasurer  of  that  kingdom,  with  the 
unprecedented  circumstance  of  succession  to  his  family.  He 
made  full  use  of  his  power  in  putting  into  execution  all  the 
rigorous  laws  of  queen  Elizabeth  against  the  Papists,  and  shut 
up  many  mass-houses  that  had  been  opened  as  well  in  Dublin 
as  in  the  country.  He  also  transplanted  a  number  of  the  un¬ 
civilized  Irish  from  the  fertile  province  of  Leinster  to  the  wilds 
and  deserts  of  Kerry ;  acts  of  power  suitable  enough  to  that  long- 
continued  system  of  policy  which  has  regarded  Ireland  as  a  con¬ 
quered  countiy,  and  its  native  inhabitants  as  slaves  ever  ready 
to  rebel  against  their  masters.  The  great  authority  of  the  earl 
of  Cork  gave  umbrage  to  the  famous  Wentworth,  earl  of  Staf¬ 
ford,  created  in  1633  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  who,  after  some 
cold  civilities,  treated  him  with  open  enmity,  and  took  every 
occasion  to  thwart  and  mortify  him.  This  hostillity  was  reta- 
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liated  by  the  earl  of  Cork,  who  being  in  England  in  1641,  when 
lord  Strafford  was  impeached,  gave  evidence  against  him  be¬ 
fore  the  house  of  lords.  He  returned  soon  after  to  Ireland, 
not  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  fatal  rebellion  there. 
On  this  event  he  exerted  himself  in  a  military  capacity  with  all 
the  vigour  of  a  young  man,  raising,  arming,  and  taking  into 
his  own  pay  a  considerable  body  of  tenants  and  dependants, 
which  he  divided  among  four  of  his  own  sons ;  and  putting 
his  whole  domains  into  such  a  state  of  defence,  that  he  kept 
out  the  superior  forces  of  the  Irish,  and  gained  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  them.  One  of  his  sons,  fighting  under  lord  Inchi- 
quin,  at  Liscarrol,  lost  his  life.  He  himself  did  not  survive 
above  a  year.  Broken  by  exertions,  and  the  calamities  of  the 
times,  he  died  in  September,  1643,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  behind  him  a  character  marked  in  popular  fame  by 
the  title  of  the  great  earl  of  Cork.  A  strong  testimony  of  his 
deserving  this  title  was  given  by  Cromwell,  who,  on  surveying 
the  vast  improvements  and  useful  works  on  his  estates,  de¬ 
clared,  “  that  if  there  had  been  an  earl  of  Cork  in  every  pro¬ 
vince,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Irish  to  have 
raised  a  rebellion.”  The  earl  had  fifteen  children  by  his  se¬ 
cond  wife,  many  of  whom  survived  him,  and  arose  to  great  dis¬ 
tinction. 

ROBERT  DEVEREUX,  earl  of  Essex,  the  son  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Devereux,  viscount  Hereford,  was  bom  at  Netherwood,  in 
Herefordshire,  in  1567.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  about  two  years  after  was  sent  by  his  guar¬ 
dian,  lord  Burleigh,  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1582.  In  1584,  being  in  his  17th  year, 
he  appeared  at  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  immediately 
honoured  him  with  singular  marks  of  her  favour,  as  he  was 
not  only  her  relation,  but  the  son  of  one  of  her  most  faithful 
servants,  the  son-in-law  of  her  favourite  Leicester,  and  a  very 
handsome  and  accomplished  youth.  Towards  the  end  of  1585 
he  attended  Leicester  to  Holland,  and  gave  sigaal  proofs  of 
his  personal  courage  during  the  campaign  of  1 586,  particularly 
at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  where  the  gallant  Sidney  was  mor¬ 
tally  wounded.  On  this  occasion  the  earl  of  Leicester  made 
him  a  knight  banneret.  In  1587,  Leicester  being  appointed 
lord  steward  of  the  household,  Essex  succeeded  him  in  the 
post  of  master  of  the  horse,  and  in  1588,  when  the  queen  as¬ 
sembled  an  army  at  Tilbury  to  oppose  the  Spanish  invasion, 
Essex  was  made  general  of  the  horse.  From  this  time  he  was 
considered  as  the  happy  favourite  of  the  queen :  and  to  fix  the 
people’s  opinion  in  that  respect,  the  queen  conferred  upon 
him  the  order  of  the  Garter.  So  quick  an  elevation,  and  to 
so  great  a  height,  could  not  but  affect  so  young  a  man  as  the 
earl  of  Essex,  who  showed  henceforward  a  very  high  spirit, 
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and  often  behaved  petulantly  even  to  the  queen  herself,  who 
did  not  love  to  be  controlled  by  her  subjects.  His  eagerness 
about  this  time,  to  dispute  her  favour  with  Sir  Charles  Blount, 
afterwards  lord  Mountjoy  and  earl  of  Devonshire,  cost  him  some 
blood ;  for  Sir  Charles  thinking  himself  affronted  by  the  earl, 
challenged  him,  and  after  a  short  dispute,  wounded  him  in  the 
knee.  The  queen  so  far  from  being  displeased  with  it,  said 
that  it  was  fit  somebody  should  take  him  down,  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  ruling  him.  However,  she  reconciled  the 
rivals,  who,  to  their  honour,  continued  good  friends  as  long  as 
they  lived.  Essex,  however,  was  not  so  captivated  with  his 
situation  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of  military  glory. 
In  1589,  sir  John  Norris  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  having  sailed 
on  an  expedition  against  Spain,  our  young  favourite,  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  royal  mistress,  followed  the  fleet,  which 
he  joined  as  they  were  sailing  towards  Lisbon,  and  acted  with 
great  resolution  in  the  repulse  of  the  Spanish  garrison  of  that 
city.  The  queen  wrote  him  a  very  severe  letter,  but  was,  after 
his  return,  soon  appeased.  Soon  after  he  again  incurred  her 
displeasure  by  marrying  the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  In 
1591  he  was  sent  to  France  with  the  command  of  4000  men  to 
the  assistance  of  Henry  IV.  In  1596  he  was  joined  with  ad¬ 
miral  Howard  in  the  command  of  the  famous  expedition  against 
Cadiz.  In  1597  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  ordnance, 
and  commanded  another  expedition  against  Spain,  called  the 
Island  Voyage.  Not  long  after  his  return,  he  was  created 
earl  marshal  of  England,  and  on  the  death  of  the  great  lord 
Burleigh  in  1598,  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  This  was  one  of  the  last  instances  of  that  great  man’s 
prosperity.  He  was  now  advanced  too  high  to  sit  at  ease,  and 
those  who  longed  for  his  honour  and  employments  very  closely 
applied  themselves  to  bring  about  his  fall.  The  first  great 
shock  he  received  arose  from  a  warm  dispute  between  the 
queen  ard  himself,  about  the  choice  of  some  fit  person  to  su¬ 
perintend  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  Camden  tells  us  that  nobody 
was  present  but  the  lord  admiral,  secretary  Cecil,  and  Winde- 
bank,  clerk  of  the  seal.  The  queen  looked  upon  Sir  William 
Knolls,  uncle  to  Essex,  as  the  most  proper  person  for  that 
charge ;  Essex  contended  that  Sir  George  Carew  was  a  much 
fitter  man  for  it.  When  the  queen  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
approve  his  choice,  he  so  far  forgot  his  duty  as  to  turn  his 
back  upon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner,  which  insolence  she 
not  being  able  to  bear,  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  bid 
him  “  go  and  be  hanged.”  Essex  put  his  hand  to  his  sword, 
and  swore  revenge.  Where  was  his  gallantry  on  this  occasion? 
Could  a  stroke  from  an  angry  woman  tinge  the  honour  of  a 
gallant  soldier?  This  violent  storm,  however,  soon  subsided, 
and  they  were  reconciled.  The  total  reduction  of  Ireland 
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being  brought  upon  the  tapis  soon  after,  the  earl  was  pitched 
upon  as  the  only  man  from  whom  it  could  be  expected.  This 
was  an  artful  contrivance  of  his  enemies,  who  hoped  to  ruin 
him,  nor  were  their  expectations  disappointed.  He  declined 
his  fatal  preferment  as  long  as  he  could,  but  perceiving  that 
he  should  have  no  quiet  at  home,  he  accepted  it,  and  his  com¬ 
mission  for  lord  lieutenant  passed  the  great  seal,  12th  March, 
1598.  His  enemies  now  began  to  insinuate  that  he  had  sought 
this  command  for  the  sake  of  greater  things  which  he  was  now 
meditating ;  but  there  is  a  letter  of  his  to  the  queen  preserved 
in  the  Harleian  collections,  which  shows,  that  he  was  so  far 
from  entering  upon  it  with  alacrity,  that  he  looked  upon  it 
rather  as  a  banishment  and  a  place  assigned  him  for  a  retreat 
from  his  sovereign’s  displeasure,  than  a  potent  government  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  by  her  favour.  The  earl  met  with  nothing 
in  Ireland  hut  ill  success ;  in  the  midst  of  which,  an  army  was 
suddenly  raised  in  England,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  nobody  well  knowing  why,  but  in  reality  from 
the  suggestions  of  Essex’s  enemies,  that  he  rather  meditated 
an  invasion  of  his  native  country  than,  the  reduction  of  the 
Irish  rebels.  This  made  him  resolved  to  quit  his  post,  and 
come  over  to  England,  which  he  accordingly  did  without  leave. 
He  burst  into  the  queen’s  bedchamber  as  she  was  rising,  and 
she  received  him  with  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  severity ; 
but  she,  soon  after,  thought  fit  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  em¬ 
ployments,  except  that  of  master  of  the  horse.  He  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  custody  of  the  lord  keeper,  with  whom  he  conti¬ 
nued  six  months.  No  sooner  had  he  regained  his  liberty  than 
he  was  guilty  of  many  extravagances.  He  first  determined 
to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  queen  by  force.  He  refused  to 
attend  the  council  when  summoned.  When  the  queen  sent 
the  lord  keeper,  lord  chief  justice,  and  two  others,  to  know  his 
grievances,  he  confined  them,  and  then  marched  with  his 
friends  into  the  city,  in  expectation  that  the  people  would  rise 
in  his  favour ;  but  in  that  he  was  disappointed.  He  was  at 
last  besieged,  and  taken  in  his  house  in  Essex  street,  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  tower,  tried  by  his  peers,  and  condemned  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  Thus  did  this  brave  man,  the  favourite  of  his  queen, 
this  idol  of  the  people,  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  want  of  that  dissi¬ 
mulation  and  court  policy,  by  which  his  enemies  effected  his 
ruin.  He  was  a  polite  scholar  and  a  generous  friend  to  lite¬ 
rature.  He  erected  a  monument  to  Spenser,  gave  an  estate 
to  Bacon,  for  which  he  was  basely  requited,  and  took  into  his 
service  Wotton  and  other  men  of  learning.  His  memory  has 
always  been  popular,  and  his  unfortunate  end  has  been  the 
subject  of  four  different  tragedies. 

To  those  who  have  not  consulted  and  compared  the  seve¬ 
ral  authors  who  have  related  the  story  of  this  unfortunate 
VOL.  V.  S  ' 
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earl,  it  must  appear  wonderful,  if  he  was  really  beloved  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  that  she  could  consent  to  his  execution. 
That  she  had  conceived  a  tender  passion  for  him  is  proved  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  his  entertaining  Catalogue  of 
Noble  Authors.  “  I  am  aware,”  says  he,  “  that  it  is  become  a 
mode  to  treat  the  queen’s  passion  for  him  as  a  romance.  Vol¬ 
taire  laughs  at  it,  and  observes,  that  when  her  struggle  about 
him  must  have  been  the  greatest,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  she 
was  68.  Had  he  been  68  it  is  probable  she  would  not  have 
been  in  love  with  him.  Whenever  Essex  acted  a  fit  of  sick¬ 
ness,  not  a  day  passed  without  the  queen  sending  often  to  see 
him,  and  order  his  broths  and  things.”  Mr.  Walpole  farther 
observes,  that  her  court  and  contemporaries  had  a  uniform 
opinion  of  her  passion  for  Essex,  and  quotes  several  instances 
from  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  the  earl,  in  which 
he  advised  him  to  consult  her  taste  in  his  very  apparel  and 
gestures,  and  to  give  way  to  any  inclination  she  may  have. 
Sir  Francis  advised  the  queen  herself,  knowing  her  inclination, 
to  keep  the  earl  about  her  for  society.  After  his  confinement, 
on  hearing  he  was  ill,  she  sent  him  word,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  that  if  she  might  with  her  honour,  she  would  visit  him. 
“If,”  says  Mr.  Walpole,  “these  instances  are  problematic, 
are  the  following  so  ?  In  one  of  the  curious  letters  of  Rowland 
White,  he  says,  the  queen  hath  of  late  used  the  fair  Mrs. 
Bridges  with  words  and  blows  of  anger.  In  a  subsequent  let¬ 
ter,  he  says,  the  earl  is  again  fallen  in  love  with  his  fairest  B. 
It  cannot  but  come  to  the  queen’s  ear,  and  then  he  is  undone.” 
Essex  himself  says,  that  her  fond  parting  with  him  when  he 
set  out  for  Ireland,  pierced  his  very  soul.  In  proportion  to 
our  belief  of  the  existence  of  the  queen’s  affection,  her  motives 
for  consenting  to  his  execution  become  more  inexplicable. 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  her  beauty  and 
personal  attractions,  and  probably  expected  more  adoration 
than  the  earl’s  passion  for  variety  would  suffer  him  to  pay. 
Towards  the  end  of  her  life  she  was  certainly  an  object  of  dis¬ 
gust.  He  had  too  much  honesty  to  feign  a  passion  which  he 
did  not  feel.  The  queen  also  gave  credit  to  the  reports  of  his 
ambitious  projects.  It  is  said,  however,  that  concerning  his 
execution  she  was  irresolute  to  the  last,  and  sent  orders  to 
countermand  it ;  but  considering  his  obstinacy  in  refusing  to 
ask  her  pardon,  afterwards  directed  that  he  should  die.  It  is 
reported  that  the  queen  in  the  height  of  her  passion,  had 
given  him  a  ring,  ordering  him  to  keep  it,  and  that  whatsoever 
crimes  he  should  commit  she  would  pardon  him  when  he  had 
returned  that  pledge.  The  earl  upon  his  condemnation  ap¬ 
plied  to  admiral  Howard’s  lady,  his  relation,  desiring  her,  by  a 
person  whom  she  could  trust,  to  return  it  into  the  queen’s  own 
hands:  but  her  husband,  who  was  one  of  the  earl’s  greatest 
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enemies,  and  to  whom  she  had  imprudently  told  the  circum¬ 
stance,  would  not  suffer  her  to  acquit  herself  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  ;  so  that  the  queen  consented  to  the  earl’s  death,  being 
full  of  indignation  against  so  proud  and  haughty  a  spirit,  who 
chose  rather  to  die  than  implore  her  mercy.  Some  time  after 
the  admiral’s  lady  fell  sick,  and  being  near  her  death,  she  sent 
word  to  the  queen  that  she  had  something  of  great  consequence 
to  communicate  before  she  died.  The  queen  came  to  her 
bed  side,  and  having  ordered  all  her  attendants  to  withdraw, 
the  lady  returned,  but  too  late,  the  ring,  desiring  the  queen’s 
forgiveness  that  she  did  not  return  it  sooner;  on  which. the 
indignant  sovereign  exclaimed,  “  God  may  forgive  you,  but  I 
never  can.”  The  earl  of  Essex  died  in  the  34th  year  of  his 
age,  leaving  by  his  lady  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

SIR  THOMAS  EDMONDES,  of  Devonshire,  was  in¬ 
troduced  at  court  under  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  When 
queen’s  ambassador  at  Paris  he  was  allowed  only  twenty  shil¬ 
lings  a  day,  so  that  he  complains  of  his  inability  to  support  the 
dignity  of  a  royal  representative,  and  adds,  that  “  he  has  not 
the  means  wherewith  to  put  a  good  garment  on  his  back,  to 
appear  in  honest  company.”  He  was  sent  in  1599  to  Brussels, 
and  was  knighted  by  James  I.,  and  appointed  comptroller  of 
the  king’s  household,  and  privy  counsellor,  and  treasurer  of  the 
household.  In  the  two  first  parliaments  of  Charles  I.  he  sat 
for  Oxford.  In  1629  he  went  as  ambassador  to  the  French 
court,  and  died  in  peaceful  privacy,  1639.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  abilities,  eminent  as  a  negociator,  active  as  a  courtier, 
upright,  firm,  uncorruptible,  and  attached  to  the  privileges  of 
his  king  and  country. 

GEORGE  HERIOT,  the  founder  of  that  noble  charity  at 
Edinburgh,  which  has  produced  so  many  useful  and  valuable 
citizens,  was  the  son  of  George  Heriot  of  Trabrown,  or  Tra- 
brane,  in  East  Lothian,  and  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
1563.  His  father  was  a  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  and  made  a 
handsome  fortune  for  the  time  and  country  in  which  he  lived, 
and  gave  a  suitable  education  to  a  numerous  family.  George, 
the  son,  worked  with  his  father  as  a  jeweller  and  goldsmith, 
and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  in  the  year  1586,  was,  by  his 
father’s  interest,  creditably  married  to  Christian  Majoribanks, 
daughter  of  Simon  Majoribanks,  merchant  in  Edinburgh.  On 
his  marriage,  he  received  one  thousand  marks  for  his  portion, 
and  five  hundred  to  fit  up  a  shop,  and  furnish  himself  with 
clothes  and  tools ;  a  small  sum  indeed,  even  considering  the 
value  of  money  at  that  time,  for  such  an  undertaking,  the  whole 
not  exceeding  eighty  pounds  sterling.  With  his  wife  he  got  a 
mortgage,  amounting  to  the  capital  sum  of  1075  marks,  the 
interest  of  which,  at  the  then  legal  interest  of  ten  per  cent., 
amounted  to  no  more  than  107  marks,  6s.  8d.  Scots  money  ; 
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both  sums  not  exceeding  141.  Is.  sterling.  From  this  time 
George  Heriot  continued  to  apply  closely  to  business,  with 
success ;  and  eleven  years  afterwards,  being  appointed  jeweller 
and  goldsmith  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  queen  of  James  VI. 
by  writ  of  privy  seal,  dated  at  Dunferline  on  the  17th  July, 
1597,  and  soon  after  to  the  same  offices  to  the  king,  he  rose  to 
considerable  eminence  in  his  profession.  On  the  accession  of 
the  king  of  Scots  to  the  crown  of  England  he  removed  to 
London,  but  paid  occasional  visits  to  Scotland,  where,  in  the 
year  1608,  being  a  widower,  he  married  to  his  second  wife 
Alison,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Primrose,  clerk  to  the  privy 
council,  with  whom  he  had  a  fortune  of  5000  marks,  Scots,  and 
beneficial  alliances,  the  Primrose  family  then  beginning  to  be 
considerable  in  Scotland.  From  George  Heriot’s  assiduity  in 
business,  his  frugality,  and  obtaining  precious  stones  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  at  low  prices,  by  his  command  of  ready 
money,  he  amassed  so  large  a  fortune,  that  notwithstanding  his 
generosity  to  his  poor  relations  during  his  life,  he  left  at  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  12th  of  February,  1624,  the 
sum  of  forty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight  pounds, 
eleven  shillings  and  three  pence  sterling,  for  endowing  an  hos¬ 
pital  at  Edinburgh,  to  be  called  George  Heriot’s  Hospital,  and 
to  be  regulated  by  statutes  and  ordinances  to  be  drawn  out 
according  to  his  will  by  Dr.  Bacanqual,  dean  of  Rochester. 
Besides  this,  he  left  considerable  legacies  to  his  relations, 
friends  and  servants,  and  remitted  several  debts  to  his  bene¬ 
factors,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  He  had  no  lawful 
children.  To  two  natural  daughters  he  left  legacies.  To  the 
children  of  his  father  by  his  second  wife  Christian  Blaw, 
James,  Thomas,  Christian,  Sibilla  Janet,  and  Marion  Heriot, 
he  left  likewise  bequests,  and  to  James  the  eldest  of  his  half 
brothers,  his  East  Indian  stocks.  To  his  step  mother  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  500  marks,  with  500  marks  more,  to  be  disposed  of  by 
her  will ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  though  he  may  be  accused  of 
unnatural  conduct,  in  preferring  a  charitable  institution  to  his 
relations,  yet,  except  we  were  made  acquainted  with  circum¬ 
stances,  we  cannot  affix  any  turpitude  or  immorality  to  his  cha- 
racter 

SIR  WILLIAM  MONSON,  a  brave  English  admiral, 
third  son  of  Sir  John  Monson,  of  South  Carleton  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  was  born  in  1569.  He  was  employed  in  many  expedi¬ 
tions  against  the  Spaniards  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  and  was 
highly  honoured ;  the  queen  knighted  him  for  his  services  in 
the  earl  of  Essex’s  expedition  to  Cadiz,  where  he  assisted  the 
earl  much  by  his  wise  and  moderate  counsel.  On  the  death  of 
the  queen,  he  received  no  recompense  or  pay  beyond  the  pay 
and  service  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  yet  as  admiral,  he  sup¬ 
ported  the  honour  of  the  British  flag  against  the  insolence  of 
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the  Dutch  states,  of  which  he  frequently  complains  in  his  Navy 
Tracts,  and  protected  our  trade  against  the  encroachments  of 
France.  Instead  of  reward,  he  got  disgrace  by  his  vigilance, 
and  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower,  through  the  resentment  of 
some  powerful  courtiers ;  but  was  discharged,  and  wrote  a  vin¬ 
dication  of  his  conduct,  entitled  “  Concerning  the  insolences  of 
the  Dutch,  and  a  Justification  of  Sir  William  Monson.”  He 
spent  his  latter  days  in  peace,  in  digesting  his  Navy  Tracts, 
and  died  in  1643.  Part  of  these  were  printed  in  1682,  and 
they  were  afterwards  all  included  in  Churchill’s  Collection  of 
Voyages. 

SIR  GREY,  LORD  CHANDOS  BRYDGES,  a  man  of 
abilities,  succeeded  his  father  William,  fourth  lord  Chandos,  in 
November  1602.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  in 
whose  insurrection  he  was  probably  involved,  for  his  name  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  list  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  Fleet  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  February  1600.  He  was  made  a  knight  of  the  bath,  at 
the  creation  of  Charles,  duke  of  York,  January  1604,  and  in 
August  1605  was  created  M.  A.  at  Oxford,  the  king  being 
present.  He  was  an  associate  of  that  active  and  romantic  cha¬ 
racter,  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  appears  to  have  volun¬ 
teered  his  services  in  the  Low  Countries,  when  the  prince  of 
Orange  besieged  the  city  of  Juliers  in  1610,  and  the  Low 
Country  army  was  assisted  by  four  thousand  English  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Cecil.  From  the  great  in¬ 
fluence  which  his  hospitality  and  popular  manners  afterwards 
obtained  in  Gloucestershire,  and  his  numerous  attendants  when 
he  visited  the  court,  he  was  styled  king  of  Cotswould,  the  tract 
of  country  on  the  edge  of  which  his  castle  of  Studeley  was 
situated.  On  November  18, 1617,  he  was  appointed  to  receive 
and  introduce  the  Muscovite  ambassadors,  who  had  brought 
costly  presents  from  their  master  to  the  king.  He  died  Au¬ 
gust  21,  1621.  There  is  no  doubt,  says  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
by  whom  the  preceding  notices  were  drawn  together,  that  lord 
Chandos  was  a  man  of  abilities  as  well  as  splendid  habits  of 
life,  and  by  no  means  a  literary  recluse,  although  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  author  of  “  Horae  subsecivae,  Observa¬ 
tions  and  Discourses,”  London,  1620,  8vo.,  a  work  containing 
a  fund  of  good  sense  and  shrewd  remark.  In  Sir  John  Beau¬ 
mont’s  poems  are  some  lines  on  his  death,  highly  expressive  of 
an  excellent  character. 

SIR  JOHN  FINCH,  a  man  of  wit  in  the  courts  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  He  was  born  in  Kent  in  1571,  and  died  in  1644. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled,  Fineti  Philoxemis,  or 
Observations  touching  the  Reception,  Precedency,  &c.  of  fo¬ 
reign  Ambassadors  in  England. 

SIR  DUDLEY  CHARLETON,  was  born  in  Oxfordshire 
in  1573,  and  educated  at  Christ  Church  college.  He  went  as 
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secretary  to  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  in  the  Netherlands,  when 
king  James  resigned  the  cautionary  towns  to  the  States  ;  and 
was  afterwards  employed  for  twenty  years  as  ambassador  to 
Venice,  Savoy,  and  the  United  Provinces.  King  Charles  I. 
created  him  viscount  Dorchester,  and  appointed  him  one  of 
the  principal  secretaries  of  state ;  in  which  office  he  died  in 
1631.  He  was  esteemed  a  good  statesman,  though  an  honest 
man  ;  and  published  several  political  works.  His  French  and 
Latin  letters  to  Vossius  were  published  with  other  correspon¬ 
dence  of  that  learned  author,  at  London,  in  1690. 

SIR  ROBERT  DUDLEY,  as  he  was  called  in  England, 
and  as  he  was  styled  abroad,  earl  of  Warwick  and  duke  of 
Northumberland,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Dudley,  by  the  lady 
Douglas  Sheffield;  and  was  born  at  Sheen  in  Surrey  in  1573, 
where  he  was  carefully  concealed,  to  prevent  the  queen’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  earl’s  engagement  with  his  mother.  He  studied 
at  Oxford,  when  his  father,  dying,  left  him  the  bulk  of  his  es¬ 
tate.  He  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  having  a  particular  turn  to  navigation,  fitted  out  a 
small  squadron  at  his  own  expense,  with  which  he  sailed  to  the 
river  Oroonoko,  and  took  and  destroyed  nine  sail  of  Spanish 
ships.  In  1595,  he  attended  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  the  lord 
high  admiral  of  England,  in  their  expedition  against  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  when,  he  was  knighted  for  his  gallant  behaviour  at  the 
taking  of  Cadiz.  He  now  endeavoured  to  prove  the  legitimacy 
of  his  birth,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  hereditary  honours. 
But  being  overpowered  by  the  interest  of  the  countess  dowager 
and  Leicester,  he  applied  for  a  licence  to  travel,  and  being  well 
received  at  the  court  of  Florence,  resolved  to  continue  there, 
notwithstanding  his  receiving  a  letter  of  recal ;  on  which  his 
whole  estate  was  seized  by  king  James  I.,  and  vested  in  the 
crown.  He  discovered  at  the  court  of  Cosmo  II.,  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany,  those  great  abilities  for  which  he  had  been  ad¬ 
mired  in  England,  and  was  at  length  made  chamberlain  to  his 
highness’s  consort.  He  there  contrived  several  methods  of 
improving  shipping  ;  introduced  new  manufactures  ;  and  by 
other  services  obtained  so  high  reputation,  that  at  the  desire 
of  the  archduchess,  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  in  1620,  created 
him  a  duke  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.  He  afterwards  drained 
a  vast  tract  of  morass  between  Pisa  and  the  sea,  and  raised 
Leghorn,  which  was  then  a  mean,  pitiful  place,  into  a  high  and 
flourishing  town,  improved  the  haven  by  a  mole,  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  both  safe  and  commodious  ;  and  having  engaged  his 
highness  to  declare  it  a  free  port,  he,  by  his  influence  and  cor¬ 
respondence,  drew  many  English  merchants  to  settle  and  set 
up  houses  there,  which  was  of  very  great  service  to  his  native 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  Spaniards.  He  was  also  the  patron 
of  learned  men,  and  held  himself  a  high  place  in  the  republic 
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of  letters.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  his  Del  Arcano  del 
Marc,  in  two  vols.  folio. 

HENRY  DANVERS,  a  brave  warrior,  the  first  earl  of 
Danby,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Danvers.  He  was  horn  at 
Dantesey,  in  Wiltshire,  June  28,  1573.  After  an  education 
suitable  to  his  birth,  he  went  and  served  in  the  Low  Country 
wars,  under  Maurice,  count  of  Nassau,  afterwards  prince  of 
Orange,  and  was  engaged  in  many  military  actions  of  those 
times,  both  by  sea  and  land.  He  served  also  in  France,  where 
he  was  knighted  by  Henry  IV. ;  and  next  in  Ireland  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-general.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.  he  was  created 
a  peer,  and  appointed  lord  president  of  Munster,  and  governor 
of  Guernsey.  King  Charles  I.  made  him  earl  of  Danby,  and 
knight  of  the  Garter.  He  gave  a  piece  of  ground  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  for  a  botanical  garden ;  to  support  which 
he  left  by  will  the  impropriate  rectory  of  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire. 
He  also  founded  an  alms-house  and  a  free-school  at  Malms- 
bury.  In  his  latter  days  he  chose  a  retired  life ;  and,  upon 
what  account  is  not  well  known,  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  court.  At  length,  he  died  at  his  house  in  Cornbury  Park, 
in  Oxfordshire,  January  20,  1643-4,  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  his  age ;  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church 
of  Dantesey,  under  a  noble  monument  of  white  marble,  with 
an  epitaph  which  contains  a  high  character  of  him.  He  was 
never  married. 

His  younger  brother  and  heir  was  Sir  John  Danvers,  knight, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Charles  I.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  warrant  for  the  king’s  execu¬ 
tion.  He  died  before  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.,  but, 
however,  all  his  estates  both  real  and  personal,  were  confiscated 
in  1661. 

DAVID  MOYSES,  a  person  concerned  in  political  affairs, 
was  a  native  of  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  and  born  in  1573.  While 
very  young,  he  became  page  to  king  James  I.,  and  afterwards 
gentleman  of  his  privy  chamber.  He  was  present  with  king 
James  at  Perth,  in  1600,  when  the  famous  conspiracy  of  the 
earl  of  Gowry  took  place,  and  accompanied  the  king  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  remained  some  years.  Returning  to  Scotland, 
he  spent  his  days  in  retirement.  He  kept  a  diary  of  what 
passed  at  court,  the  MS.  of  which  is  now  in  the  advocates’ 
library  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  an  edition  of  it  was  printed  in  1753, 
under  the  title  of  “  Memoirs  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland  from 
1577  to  1603,  with  a  discourse  on  the  conspiracy  of  Gowrie,” 
Edin.  12mo.  It  contains  many  curious  particulars  which  had 
not  been  noticed  by  genei’al  historians.  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  1630,  aged  fifty-seven. 

ARABELLA  STUART,  commonly  called  the  lady  Ara¬ 
bella,  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Stuart,  earl  of  Lenox,  the 
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younger  brother  of  Henry,  lord  Darnley,  father  to  James  VI., 
king  of  Scotland,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Caven¬ 
dish.  She  was  born  in  1577,  at  Hampstead,  and  received  a 
very  liberal  education  under  the  care  of  her  grandmother,  the 
countess  of  Lenox.  At  the  age  of  two  years  she  lost  her  father, 
and  thereby  became  heiress  to  a  large  estate.  As  the  English 
succession  was  then  doubtful,  many  persons  looked  on  the 
prospect  of  a  union  with  lady  Arabella,  and  Thuanus  says  that 
she  was  betrothed  privately  to  a  son  of  the  earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland.  This,  however,  rests  upon  no  evidence,  though  it  is 
certain  that  Elizabeth  regarded  the  young  lady  with  a  jealous 
eye.  On  the  death  of  that  queen,  some  malcontents  formed 
the  design  of  setting  up  Arabella  Stuart  in  opposition  to  her 
cousin  James,  but  this  conspiracy  only  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the 
contrivers.  Lady  Arabella  herself  was  not  concerned  in  it, 
but  in  1610  she  fell  under  the  royal  displeasure  for  marrying 
Mr.  William  Seymour,  grandson  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  in 
consequence  of  which  she  was  placed  under  confinement  at 
Lambeth,  and  her  husband  sent  to  the  tower.  Shortly  after 
they  both  made  their  escape,  but  by  different  ways,  and  though 
Mr.  Seymour  got  safe  to  the  continent,  the  lady  was  overtaken 
and  shut  up  in  the  tower,  where  she  died  in  1615.  Corbet, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  composed  the  following  lines  upon  her 
death.  She  was  interred  in  the  same  vault  with  Mary  Stuart, 
the  celebrated,  but  unfortunate,  queen  of  Scotland. 

On  the  lady  Arabella  Seymour. 

How  do  I  thank  thee,  Death,  and  bless  thy  pow’r, 

That  I  have  pass’d  the  guard,  and  ’scaped  the  tower ! 

And  now  my  pardon  is  my  epitaph, 

And  a  small  coffin  my  poor  carcase  hath  ; 

For  at  thy  charge  both  soul  and  body  were 
Enlarg’d  at  last,  secur’d  from  hope  and  fear ; 

That  amongst  saints,  this  amongst  kings  is  laid, 

And  what  my  birth  did  claim,  my  death  hath  paid  ! 

THOMAS  COVENTRY,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Coventry,  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
common  pleas,  and  born  at  Crome  d’Abitot  in  Worcestershire, 
in  1578.  He  was  educated  at  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  from 
whence  he  removed  to  the  inner  temple,  where,  in  1616,  he 
was  chosen  autumnal  reader ;  and  the  same  year  was  appointed 
recorder  of  Londofi.  In  1617  he  was  made  solicitor-general; 
in  1621  attorney-general;  in  1625  appointed  lord  keeper  ;  and 
in  1628  was  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  lord  Coventry,  baron 
of  Alesborough.  He  died  at  Durham  house,  in  the  Strand, 
January  14,  1639-40.  His  youngest  son,  William,  was  born  in 
1626,  and  was  educated  at  queen’s  college,  Oxford.  He  re- 
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ceived  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1665,  and  was  made  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  in  1667.  He  died  in  1686. 

SIR  WILLIAM  WALLER,  an  eminent  parliamentary 
general,  was  born  in  1579.  He  was  descended  from  the  an¬ 
cient  family  of  the  Wallers  of  Spendhurst,  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  On  leaving  Oxford,  he  went  into  the  military  service 
abroad,  and,  at  his  return,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  was  three  times  married;  first  to  Jane,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Richard  Reynell,  of  Ford  in  Devonshire,  by 
whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Margaret,  married  to  Sir  William 
Courtenay  of  Powderham  Castle,  ancestor  of  the  present  lord 
viscount  Courtenay ;  secondly,  to  the  lady  Anne  Finch,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  first  earl  of  Winchelsea,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
William,  who  was  afterwards  an  active  magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  a  strenuous  opposer  of  all  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  king  Charles  the  Second’s  government ;  and  one 
daughter,  Anne,  married  to  Sir  Philip  Harcourt,  from  whom  is 
descended  the  present  earl  of  that  name.  In  the  long  parlia¬ 
ment  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  opponent  of  the  court ; 
and  he  also  obtained  a  command  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  but, 
after  gaining  some  advantages,  he  was  defeated,  upon  which 
he  was  laid  aside.  He  was  one  of  the  eleven  members  im¬ 
peached  of  high  treason  by  the  army.  In  February,  1659,  he 
was  nominated  one  of  the  council  of  state,  and  was  elected  one 
of  the  representatives  of  Middlesex.  He  died  at  Osterley  park 
in  Middlesex,  September  19,  1668,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  in  Tothill  street,  Westminster.  Sir  William  wrote 
“  Divine  Meditations,”  8vo.,  and  “  a  Vindication  of  his  con¬ 
duct.” 

RICHARD  BUTLER,  third  viscount  Mountgarret,  a  no¬ 
bleman  of  eminent  virtues,  and  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Ire¬ 
land  for  his  conduct  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Edmund,  the  second  viscount  Mountgarret.  He  married 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Hugh  O’Neal,  earl  of  Tyrone,  in 
whose  rebellion  he  engaged  in  1599,  and  defended  the  castles 
of  Ballyraggett  and  Cullikill,  at  the  head  of  his  own  depend¬ 
ants,  with  great  bravery  and  skill.  He  was  afterwards  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  government,  and  succeeded  to  his  paternal  estates 
on  the  decease  of  his  father  in  1605,  after  which  time  his  lord- 
ship  constantly  took  his  seat  as  a  peer  of  parliament.  On  the 
commencement  of  the  great  rebellion  in  1641,  his  lordship  was 
joined  in  commission  with  the  earl  of  Ormond  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ;  which  afterwards,  on  the 
advancement  of  Ormond  to  the  command  of  the  army,  devolved 
upon  him  alone,  A  report,  however,  which  was  promulgated 
at  the  commencement  of  1642,  of  the  determination  of  the 
council  to  extirpate  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
its  professors,  induced  him  to  take  up  arms,  and  embark  him- 
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self  and  his  family  in  a  firm  and  decided  opposition  to  a  step 
which  appeared  so  destructive  to  his  religion  and  interest ;  a 
design  which  was  much  facilitated  by  his  family  connections, 
which, extended  to  most  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  who  were  readily  induced  by  his  persua¬ 
sions  to  join  him  in  his  endeavours.  Attended  by  a  numerous 
train  he  advanced  to  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  which  he  took  pos¬ 
session  of,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  strictly  enjoining  all  his 
followers  neither  to  pillage  nor  hurt  the  English  inhabitants, 
either  in  body  or  goods ;  a  precaution  essentially  necessary, 
and  which  had  the  effect  of  preventing  any  excesses.  A  more 
arduous  situation  than  that  which  his  lordship  occupied,  can 
hardly  be  imagined  ;  the  leader  of  a  popular  commotion,  com¬ 
posed  of  such  various  materials,'  and  resolved  to  control  the 
exercise  of  their  almost  ungovernable  passion  for  revenge  on 
their  persecutors.  His  humanity  prompted  him  to  preserve 
the  protestants,  and  alleviate  their  distresses ;  while  he  was 
continually  harrassed  by  the  opposite  party  to  proceed  with 
severity  against  them.  A  petition  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  captain  of  the  Irish  town  of  Kilkenny,  and  the  aldermen, 
requesting  him  to  punish  Philip  Purcell,  esq.,  his  son-in-law, 
for  relieving  the  protestants  ;  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  a 
petition  from  the  titular  bishop  of  Cashel,  sir  Turlogh  O’Neile, 
and  others,  requesting  that  the  English  protestants  of  Kilkenny 
should  be  put  to  death,  was  thwarted  solely  by  the  persuasions 
and  power  of  Mountgarret,  his  son  Edmund,  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Purcell.  His  popularity  at  this  time  was  so  great,  that 
within  a  week  from  his  arrival  at  Kilkenny,  almost  all  the 
towns  and  forts  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  and 
Tipperary,  were  in  the  possession  of  his  friends.  He  was 
now  chosen  general  of  all  the  forces  of  that  district,  with 
which  he  marched  into  Munster,  where  he  besieged  and  took 
several  castles  of  great  importance ;  but  the  county  of  Cork 
insisting  upon  appointing  a  general  in  their  own  province,  he 
conceived  this  resolution  was  aimed  principally  at  himself,  and 
retired  with  his  forces  into  Leinster,  where  he  met  the  earl  of 
Ormond  with  a  powerful  army  and  gave  him  battle  at  Kilrush, 
in  die  county  of  Kildare,  on  the  10th  April,  1842.  In  this 
battle  he  was  completely  defeated  ;  which  compelled  him  to 
retire  with  the  remains  of  his  scattered  forces  to  Kilkenny, 
where  he  was  elected  president  of  the  supreme  council  which 
was  formed  there  in  1642.  In  the  following  year  he  again 
took  the  field,  and  was  present  at  several  sieges  ;  particularly 
at  that  of  Ballynakill,  which  surrendered  in  May  1643,  after  a 
siege  of  nearly  eighteen  months.  He  continued  to  act  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  war,  and  was  particularly  distinguished 
by  his  great  moderation  and  care  of  the  protestants,  who  found 
in  him  a  steady  and  powerful  protector  from  the  misguided  zeal 
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>f  some  of  his  associates.  He  died  in  f651,  and  was  buried 
n  the  chancel  of  St.  Canice  church. 

WILLIAM  HERBERT,  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  born  at 
Welt  on,  in  Wiltshire,  1580,  and  admitted  of  New  College,  in 
Dxford  in  1592,  where  he  continued  about  two  years.  In  1601, 
le  succeeded  to  his  father’s  honours  and  estate.  He  was 
nade  a  knight  of  the  garter  in  1604 ;  and  in  1610  governor  of 
Portsmouth.  In  1626  he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  Oxford ; 
md  about  the  same  time  appointed  lord  steward  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy,  April  10,  1630.  His  lordship 
ivas  a  learned  man,  and  a  great  encourager  of  letters.  He  , 
yave  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  among  other  benefactions,  a 
arge  collection  of  manuscripts ;  for  which  Pembroke  college 
ivas  so  named  in  honour  of  him.  His  poems  were  printed  in 
1660,  8vo.  ' 

Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  history,  says,  “  Herbert  was  the  most 
miversally  beloved  and  esteemed  of  any  man  of  that  age,  and 
having  a  great  office  in  the  court,  he  made  the  court  itself  bet¬ 
ter  esteemed,  and  more  reverenced  in  the  country,  and  as  he 
had  a  great  number  of  friends  of  the  best  men,  so  no  man  had 
ever  the  confidence  to  avow  himself  to  be  his  enemy.  He  was 
a  man  of  high  birth,  and  of  excellent  parts,  and  a  graceful 
speaker  upon  any  subject,  having  a  good  proportion  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  a  ready  wit  to  apply  it,  and  enlarge  upon  it,  of  a  plea¬ 
sant  and  facetious  humour,  and  a  disposition  affable,  gene¬ 
rous,  and  magnificent.  He  lived  many  years  about  the  court 
but  never  by  it ;  being  rather  regarded  and  esteemed  by 
king  James,  than  loved  and  favoured.  As  he  spent  and  lived 
upon  his  own  fortune,  so  he  stood  upon~his  own  feet,  without 
any  other  support  than  that  of  his  proper  virtue  and  merit. 
He  was  exceedingly  beloved  in  the  court,  because  he  never 
desired  to  get  that  for  himself  which  others  laboured  for,  but 
was  still  ready  to  promote  the  pretences  of  worthy  men ;  and 
lie  was  equally  celebrated  in  the  country,  for  having  received 
no  obligations  from  the  court,  which  might  corrupt  or  sway  his 
affections  and  judgment.  He  was  a  lover  of  his  country,  and 
of  the  religion  and  justice  which  he  believed  could  only  support 
it ;  and  his  friendships  were  only  with  men  of  those  principles. 
Sure  never  man  was  planted  in  a  court  who  was  fitter  for  that 
soil,  or  brought  better  qualities  with  him  to  purify  that  air. 
Yet  his  memory  must  not  be  flattered,  that  his  virtues  and 
good  inclinations  may  be  believed ;  lie  was  not  without  some 
alloy  of  vice ;  he  indulged  to  himself  the  pleasures  of  all  kinds, 
almost  in  all  excesses,”  &c. 

JOHN  DIGBY,  earl  of  Bristol,  an  English  nobleman,  was 
born  at  Colleshill,  in  Warwickshire,  in  1580,  and  received  his 
education  at  Oxford.  On  his  return  from  his  travels,  he  was 
appointed  gentleman  of  the  bed  chamber  to  James  I.,  by  whom 
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he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Spain.  In  1618  he  was  made  lord 
Digby,  and  in  1621  sent  ambassador  to  the  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many.  In  1622  he  was  again  sent  to  Spain  to  negociate  a 
marriage  between  prince  Charles  and  the  infanta,  and  the  same 
year  he  was  created  earl  of  Bristol.  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  and  Buckingham  preferred  charges  against  each  other  in 
parliament,  which  ended  without  trial.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  he  went  abroad,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1653.  He 
wrote  some  poems. 

MAURICE  ABBOT,  brother  of  the  archbishop,  was  bred 
a  merchant ;  and  became  a  director  of  the  East  India  company. 
He  was  appointed,  in  1618,  a  commissioner  in  the  treaty  made 
with  the  Dutch  concerning  the  trade  to  the  Molucca  islands. 
In  1623,  he  was  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  customs,  and  the 
next  year  one  of  the  council  for  settling  Virginia.  He  was 
the  first  person  knighted  by  Charles  I.,  and  in  1625  was 
chosen  one  of  the  representatives  for  the  city  of  London,  of 
which,  in  1638,  he  was  lord  mayor.  He  died  January  10, 
1640. 

SIR  THOMAS  ROE,  an  able  statesman  and  ambassador, 
born  at  Low  Leyton,  in  Essex,  about  1580.  He  was  admitted 
into  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in  1593.  After  studying  at 
the  inns  of  court,  and  travelling  to  France,  he  was  made  esquire 
to  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1604  he  was  knighted  by  king  James 
I.,  and  soon  after  sent  to  make  discoveries  in  America.  In 
1614,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  great  Mogul,  at  whose 
court  he  continued  four  years.  In  1620  he  was  chosen  M.P. 
for  Cirencester,  and  in  1621  sent  ambassador  to  the  grand 
seignior ;  in  which  rank  he  continued  under  Osman,  Musta- 
pha,  and  Amurath  IV.  Of  the  transactions  there,  he  sent  a 
true  and  faithful  relation  to  the  king  and  prince  Henry,  which 
was  printed  at  London  in  1622,  in  4to.  He  also  wrote  a 
curious  account  of  his  transactions  at  the  Porte,  which  re¬ 
mained  in  MS.  till  1740,  when  it  was  published  by  the  society 
for  promoting  learning,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Negociations 
of  sir  Thomas  Roe,  in  his  embassy  +o  the  Ottoman  Porte,  from 
1621  to  1628,”  in  folio.  He  also  made  a  large  collection  of: 
Greek  and  Oriental  MSS.,  which  he  presented  to  the  Bodleian 
library.  He  also  brought  over  the  fine  Alexandrian  MSS.  of 
the  Greek  Bible,  sent  as  a  present  to  Charles  I.  by  Cyrill, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  since  transcribed  and  published  by 
Dr.  Grabe.  In  1620,  he  was  sent  to  mediate  a  peace  between 
the  kings  of  Poland  and  Sweden.  This  he  effected,  and 
acquired  such  credit  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  that  the  king 
after  the  victory  of  Leipsic,  sent  him  a  present  of  20001.  and  in 
his  letter  styled  him  his  strenuum  consultorem.  In  1640,  he 
was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the  university  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  His  speeches  in  parliament  were  printed,  and  show; 
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labilities.  In  1641,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Ratisbon,  and 
on  his  return,  was  made  chancellor  of  the  Garter,  and  a  privy 
[Counsellor.  He  died  in  Nov.  1644. 

i  SIR  EVERARD  DIGBY,  an  English  gentleman,  memo- 
Irable  for  the  share  he  had  in  the  powder  plot,  and  his  sufferings 
ion  that  account,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and 
born  at  Dry  stoke,  in  Rutlandshire,  in  1581.  His  father, 
Everard  Digby,  Esq.,  was  a  protestant  gentleman,  and  the 
author  of  some  ingenious  works  in  English  and  Latin.  The 
son,  the  subject  of  this  article,  was  educated  with  great  care, 
but  unfortunately  the  father  dying  when  the  son  was  only 
eleven  years  of  age,  young  Everard  was  placed  under  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  some  popish  priests,  who  converted  him  to  popery. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  receiving  the  honour 
of  knighthood  at  the  accession  of  James  I.  He  was,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  drawn  into  the  gunpowder  plot,  towards  which 
he  contributed  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  being  taken  in 
arms  when  the  treason  was  detected,  he  was  executed,  January 
30,  1606.  In  a  paper  left  by  Sir  Everard,  there  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  ;  “Now  for  my  intention,  let  me  tell  you, 
ithat  if  I  had  thought  there  had  been  the  least  sin  in  the  plot, 
1  would  not  have  been  of  it  for  all  the  world  ;  and  no  other  cause 
drew  me  to  hazard  my  fortune  and  life,  but  zeal  to  God’s  re¬ 
ligion.”  Such  was  the  subjugation  of  Sir  Everard  Digby’s 
understanding  and  feelings  to  his  religious  notions,  that  he 
thought  there  was  no  sin  in  engaging  in  a  conspiracy  of  the 
most  execrable  nature,  and  which  involved  in  it  an  astonishing 
complication  of  murders.  It  appears  too,  that  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  grieved  to  the  last  degree,  that  the  plot  should  be 
condemned  by  any  catholic.  Nor  was  he  singular  in  these  sen¬ 
timents.  The  other  persons  who  were  concerned  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy,  gloried  in  the  pious  work,  as  they  considered  it ;  and 
they  were  most  of  them  men  of  family,  estate,  and  character. 
Hume  makes  the  following  judicious  observations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  “  Neither  had  the  desperate  fortune  of  the  conspirators 
urged  them  to  this  enterprize,  nor  had  the  former  profligacy  of 
their  lives  prepared  them  for  so  great  a  crime.  Before  that 
audacious  attempt,  their  conduct  seems,  in  general,  liable  to  no 
reproach.  Catesby’s  character  had  entitled  him  to  such  re¬ 
gard,  that  Rockwood  and  Digby  were  seduced  by  their  im¬ 
plicit  trust  in  his  judgment  ;  and  they  declared,  that,  from  the 
motive  alone  of  friendship  to  him,  they  were  ready,  on  any 
occasion,  to  have  sacrificed  their  lives.  Digby  himself  was  as 
highly  esteemed  and  beloved  as  any  man  in  England ;  and  he 
had  been  particularly  honoured  with  the  good  opinion  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  bigoted  zeal  alone,  the  most  absurd 
of  prejudices  masked  with  reason,  the  most  criminal  of  pas¬ 
sions  covered  with  the  appearance  of  duty,  which  seduced 
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them  into  measures  that  were  fatal  to  themselves,  anti  had  so 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  their  country.” 

JOHN  PYM,  a  noted  republican,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
was  descended  of  a  good  family  in  Somersetshire,  and  born  in 
1581.  He  was  educated  at  Broadgate’s  hall,  now  Pembroke 
college,  Oxford,  from  whence  he  removed  to  one  of  the  inns  oi 
court,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  Pie  became  a  member  oi 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  court,  being  a  rigid  puritan.  In 
the  next  reign  he  acted  with  greater  violence,  and  was  one  oi 
the  five  members  who  were  demanded  by  the  king  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  him  as  traitors.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  by  his 
party,  lieutenant  of  the  ordnance ;  but  died,  very  rich,  the  same 
year,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster-abbey. 

Lord  Clarendon  observes,  that  “  his  parts  were  rather  ac¬ 
quired  by  industry,  than  supplied  by  nature,  or  adorned  by 
art ;  but  that,  besides  his  exact  knowledge  of  the  forms  and 
orders  of  the  house  of  Commons,  he  had  a  very  comely  and 
grave  way  of  expressing  himself,  with  great  volubility  of  words 
natural  and  proper.  He  understood  likewise  the  temper  and 
affections  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  any  man,  and  had  ob¬ 
served  the  errors  and  mistakes  in  government,  and  knew  well 
how  to  make  them  appear  greater  than  they  were.  At  the 
first  opening  of  the  long  parliament,  though  he  was  much 
governed  in  private  designing  by  Mr.  Hampden,  and  Mr. 
Oliver  St.  John,  yet  he  seemed  of  all  men  to  have  the  greatest 
influence  upon  the  house  of  Commons  ;  and  was  at  that  time, 
and  for  some  months  after,  the  most  popular  man  in  that  or 
any  other  age.  Upon  the  first  design  of  softening  and  oblig¬ 
ing  the  most  powerful  persons  in  both  houses,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  king’s  promise  for  the  chancellorship  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  he  made  in  return  a  suitable  profession  of  his  service 
to  his  majesty ;  and  thereupon,  the  other  being  no  secret,  de¬ 
clined  from  that  sharpness  in  the  house,  which  was  more 
popular  than  any  man’s,  and  made  some  overtures  to  provide 
for  the  glory  and  splendour  of  the  crown,  in  which  he  had  so 
ill  success,  that  his  interest  and  reputation  there  visibly  abated, 
and  he  found  that  he  was  much  more  able  to  do  hurt  than 
good,  which  wrought  very  much  upon  him  to  melancholy,  and 
complaint  of  the  violence  and  discomposure  of  the  peoples’ 
affections  and  inclinations.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  his  carriage  and  language  was  such,  as  expressed 
much  personal  animosity ;  and  he  was  accused  of  having  prac¬ 
tised  some  arts  in  it  unworthy  of  a  good  man ;  which,  if  true, 
might  make  many  other  things,  that  were  confidently  after¬ 
wards  reported  of  him,  to  be  believed  ;  as  that  he  received  a 
great  sum  of  money  from  the  French  ambassador,  to  hinder 
the  transportation  of  those  regiments  of  Ireland  into  Flanders, 
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upon  the  disbanding  that  army  there,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  earl  of  Strafford  for  the  business  of  Scotland ; 
in  which,  if  his  majesty’s  directions  and  commands  had  not 
been  diverted  and  contradicted  by  both  houses,  many  believed, 
that  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  had  not  happened.  From  the 
time  of  his  being  accused  of  high  treason  by  the  king,  he  op¬ 
posed  all  overtures  of  peace  and  accommodation  ;  and  when 
the  earl  of  Essex  was  disposed,  in  the  summer  of  1643,  to  a 
treaty,  his  power  and  dexterity  wholly  changed  the  earl’s  in¬ 
clination  in  that  point.  He  was  also  wonderfully  solicitous 
for  the  Scots  coming  in  to  the  assistance  of  parliament.  In 
short,  his  power  of  doing  shrewd  turns  was  extraordinary,  and 
no  less  in  doing  good  offices  for  particular  persons,  whom  he 
preserved  from  censure,  when  they  were  under  the  severe  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  looked  upon  as  emi¬ 
nent  delinquents,  and  th/3  quality  of  many  of  them  made  it  believ¬ 
ed,  that  he  sold  that  protection  for  valuable  considerations.” 

LETTICE  DIGBY,  a  female,  endowed  with  heroism  and 
decision  of  character,  w  as  descended  from  the  ancient  and  re¬ 
nowned  family  of  the  Fitzgeralds  of  Kildare.  She  was  created 
baroness  of  Offale,  for  life  ;  and,  on  her  marriage  with  lord 
Digby,  of  Coleshill,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  brought  into 
that  family  the  barony,  lordship,  manor,  and  territory  of  Geas- 
hill,  in  the  king’s  county,  with  the  monastery  of  Killeigh,  the 
rectory  and  prebend  of  Geashill,  and  all  the  hereditaments 
within  the  said  barony,  which  were  the  inheritance  of  her 
grandfather,  Gerard,  earl  of  Kildare ;  the  same  being  con¬ 
firmed  to  her  and  her  heirs,  by  the  award  of  king  James  I., 
bearing  date  11th  July,  1619.  Her  ladyship  living  in  the  time 
of  the  rebellion,  the  insurgents  in  that  part  of  the  country  rob¬ 
bed  and  despoiled  many  of  their  adversaries,  committed  divers 
outrages  and  acts  of  cruelty,  and  at  several  times  assaulted 
and  besieged  her  in  her  castle  of  Geashill,  which  she  defended 
with  great  resolution.  She  held  out  with  unsubdued  courage, 
until  effectually  relieved  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  in  October, 
1642,  after  which  she  retired  to  Coleshill;  and  died  the  first  of 
December,  1658,  and  lies  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Patrick.  She  had  the  happiness  of  being  the  parent  of 
seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  whose  virtues  were  at  once 
their  praise  and  her  consolation. 

ROBERT  BERTIE,  earl  of  Lindsey,  and  lord  high  cham¬ 
berlain  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Peregrine  lord  Willoughby,  of  Evesley,  by  Mary, 
daughter  to  John  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  grandson  to 
Richard  Bertie,  Esq.,  by  Catharine,  duchess  of  Suffolk.  He 
was  born  in  1582,  and  in  1601,  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
succeeded  to  his  title  and  estate.  In  1626,  he  was  advanced 
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to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Lindsey  ;  and  four  years  after  made  a 
knight  of  the  Garter ;  and  the  next  year  constable  of  England 
of  the  court  military  for  the  trial  of  lord  Rea  and  David  Ram¬ 
say.  In  1635,  he  was  constituted  lord  high  admiral  of  En¬ 
gland  ;  and  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  of  war  was  sent  out  under 
him.  In  1639,  upon  the  Scots  taking  arms,  he  was  made 
governor  of  Berwick.  The  year  following  he  was  appointed 
lord  high  constable  at  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Strafford.  In 
1642,  he  was  constituted  general  of  the  king’s  forces  ;  and  on 
the  23rd  of  October  in  the  same  year  received  his  death- 
wound  in  his  majesty’s  service  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick.  He  was  carried  out  of  the  field  to  the 
next  village ;  and  if  he  could  then  have  procured  surgeons,  it 
was  thought  his  wound  would  not  have  proved  mortal.  As 
soon  as  the  other  army  was  composed  by  the  coming  on  of  the 
night,  the  earl  of  Essex  about  midnight  sent  Sir  William  Bal¬ 
four  and  some  other  officers  to  see  him,  and  designed  himself 
to  see  him.  They  found  him  upon  a  little  straw  in  a  poor 
house,  where  they  had  laid  him  in  his  blood,  which  had  run 
from  him  in  great  abundance.  He  said,  he  was  sorry  to  see 
so  many  gentlemen,  some  whereof  were  his  old  friends,  enga¬ 
ged  in  so  foul  a  rebellion ;  wishing  them  to  tell  the  earl  of 
Essex,  that  he  ought  to  throw  himself  at  the  king’s  feet  to  beg 
his  pardon ;  which  if  he  did  not  speedily  do,  his  memory 
would  be  odious  to  the  nation.  He  continued  his  discourse 
with  such  vehemence,  that  the  officers  by  degrees  withdrew 
themselves,  and  prevented  the  visit,  which  the  earl  of  Essex 
intended  him,  who  only  sent  him  the  best  surgeons ;  but  in  the 
very  opening  of  the  wounds  he  died,  before  the  morning,  by 
the  loss  of  blood.  He  had  very  many  friends,  and  very  few 
enemies,  and  died  generally  lamented.  His  body  was  interred 
at  Edenham,  in  Lincolnshire. 

GEORGE  CALVERT,  baron  of  Baltimore,  founder  of 
the  province  of  Maryland  in  North  America,  was  the  de¬ 
scendant  of  a  noble  family  in  Flanders,  and  born  at  Ripling,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1582.  After  finishing  his  education  at  Oxford, 
he  became  secretary  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  by  whose  favour  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  privy  council, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1619,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state ;  but  though  he 
discharged  the  office  with  great  fidelity  and  diligence,  he  re¬ 
signed  it  in  1624,  honestly  confessing  to  the  king  that  he  was 
become  a  convert  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  He  was 
continued,  however,  a  member  of  the  privy  council  during  this 
reign,  and  in  1625,  created  baron  of  Baltimore,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  at  whieh  time  he  represented  the  university  of  Ox¬ 
ford  in  parliament.  Having  been  constituted  by  patent,  during 
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his  secretaryship,  proprietor  of  a  province  in  Newfoundland, 
he  named  it  “  Avalon and  expended  upon  it  a  large  sum. 
But  though  he  twice  visited  it  in  person,  and  rescued  it  from 
a  French  invasion,  he  at  length  abandoned  it,  and  obtained 
from  Charles  I.  a  patent  for  the  full  property  of  the  district 
since  called  Maryland.  This  he  settled,  and  in  his  dealings 
with  the  natives  displayed  as  much  justice  and  good  faith  as 
William  Penn  did  in  his  settlement  of  Pennsylvania.  He  like¬ 
wise  established  a  most  liberal  code  of  religious  toleration  in 
his  province,  so  that  it  became  not  only  the  resort  of  a  number 
of  Roman  catholic  gentlemen,  who  first  accompanied  the 
founder,  but  also  an  asylum  for  many  quakers  and  others, 
who  were  persecuted  by  the  bigotry  of  the  puritans  in  New 
England.  Lord  Baltimore,  who  appears  in  all  respects  to  have 
been  a  man  of  worth  and  sound  understanding,  died  at  Lon¬ 
don  in  1632. 

WILLIAM  FIENNES,  lord  of  Say  and  Sele,  was  born  at 
Broughton  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1582,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Fiennes,  to  whom  James  I.  had  restored  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  dignity  of  baron  Say  and  Sele.  Fie  was  educated  at 
Winchester-school ;  from  whence  he  removed  to  New-college, 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  In  1624,  he  was 
created  a  viscount ;  but  in  the  rebellion  he  took  an  active  part 
against  the  crown,  for  which  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor. 
After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  when  he  had  acted,  says 
Wood,  "  as  a  grand  rebel  for  his  own  ends  almost  twenty  years, 
he  was  rewarded,  forsooth,  with  the  honourable  offices  of  lord 
privy  seal,  and  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household ;  while 
others,  that  had  suffered  in  estate  and  body,  and  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  bit  of  bread  for  his  majesty’s  cause,  had  then  little 
or  nothing  given  to  relieve  them  ;  for  which  they  were  to  thank 
a  hungry  and  great  officer,  who  to  fill  his  own  coffers,  was  the 
occasion  of  the  utter  ruin  of  many.”  Wood  relates  also  with 
some  surprise,  that  this  noble  person,  after  he  had  spent  eighty 
years  mostly  in  a  turbulent  and  discontented  condition,  had 
been  a  grand  promoter  of  the  rebellion,  and  had  in  some  re¬ 
spects  been  accessary  to  the  murder  of  Charles  I.,  died  quietly 
in  his  bed,  April  14,  1662,  and  was  buried  with  his  ancestors 
at  Broughton.  On  the  restoration  he  was  certainly  made  lord 
of  the  privy  seal,  but  not  as  Wood  says,  chamberlain  of  the 
household.  Whitlock  says,  that  “  he  was  a  person  of  great 
parts,  wisdom,  and  integrity and  Clarendon,  though  of  a  con¬ 
trary  party,  does  not  deny  him  to  have  had  those  qualities,  but 
only  supposed  to  have  been  wrongly  directed,  and  greatly  cor¬ 
rupted.  He  calls  him,  “  a  man  of  a  close  and  reserved  nature, 
of  great  parts,  and  of  the  highest  ambition ;  but  whose  ambi¬ 
tion  would  not  J?e  satisfied  with  offices  and  preferments,  with¬ 
out  some  condescensions  and  alterations  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
VOL.  V.  T 
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ters.  He  had  for  many  years  been  the  oracle  of  those  who 
were  puritans  in  the  worst  sense,  and  had  steered  all  their 
councils  and  designs.  He  was  a  notorious  enemy  to  the 
church,  and  to  most  of  the  eminent  churchmen,  with  some  of 
whom  he  had  particular  contests.  He  had  always  opposed 
and  contradicted  all  acts  of  state,  and  all  taxes  and  impositions, 
which  were  not  exactly  legal,  &c.  ;  in  a  word,  he  had  a  very 
great  authority  with  all  the  discontented  party  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  a  good  reputation  with  many  who  were  not 
discontented  ;  who  believed  him  to  be  a  wise  man,  and  of  a 
very  useful  temper  in  an  age  of  license,  and  one  who  would 
still  adhere  to  the  law.”  Lord  Say  published — 1.  The  Scots’ 
design  discovered,  relating  their  dangerous  attempts  lately 
practised  against  the  English  nation,  with  the  sad  consequence 
of  the  same.  Wherein  divers  matters  of  public  concernment 
are  disclosed  ;  and  the  book  called,  Truths  Manifest,  is  made 
apparent  to  be  Lies  Manifest,  1653,  4to.  2.  Folly  and  Mad¬ 
ness  made  manifest ;  or,  some  things  written  to  shew,  how  con¬ 
trary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  practice  of  the  Saints  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Quakers  are,  1659,  4to.  3.  The  Quakers’  Reply  manifested 
to  be  railing;  or,  a  pursuance  of  those  by  the  light  of  the 
Scriptures,  who  through  their  dark  imaginations  would  evade 
the  Truth,  1659,  4to.  It  seems  the  Quaker  sect  was  very 
flourishing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Broughton,  at  which  lord 
Say  was  greatly  troubled. 

LADY  BLANCHE  ARUNDEL,  daughter  of  Edward 
Somerset,  earl  of  Worcester.  Wardour  castle  being  sum¬ 
moned  May,  2,  1643,  by  the  parliament  forces  under  Sir 
Edward  Hungerford,  to  surrender,  the  lady  Arundel,  who 
commanded  it  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  refused  to 
deliver  it  up,  alleging  that  she  had  orders  from  her  lord  to  keep 
it,  and  those  orders  she  was  determined  to  obey.  On  this  reply, 
the  cannon  were  drawn  up,  and  the  battery  commenced,  which 
continued  from  Wednesday  till  the  following  Monday.  The  cas¬ 
tle  contained  about  twenty-five  fighting  men.  During  the  siege, 
two  mines  were  sprung,  by  the  explosion  of  which,  every  room  in 
the  fortress  was  shaken  and  endangered.  The  besiegers  more 
than  once  offered  to  give  quarter  to  the  women  and  children, 
on  condition  that  the  besieged  should  surrender  their  arms  at 
discretion.  But  the  ladies  of  the  family  disdained  to  sacrifice 
their  brave  friends  and  faithful  servants  to  their  own  safety; 
and  when  the  latter  were  almost  worn  out  by  watching,  they 
with  their  female  servants,  assisted  in  loading  the  musquets, 
and  in  administering  refreshments  to  their  intrepid  defenders. 

The  enemy  having  brought  petards,  applied  them  to  the 
garden  doors,  which  they  endeavoured  to  force,  and  open  a 
passage  to  the  castle ;  balls  of  wild-fire  were  at  the  same  time 
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thrown  in  at  the  dismantled  windows.  In  this  distress,  when 
every  hope  was  cut  off,  the  besieged  demanded  a  parley,  which 
was  granted  by  the  enemy.  Articles  of  surrender  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  drawn  up,  by  which  it  was  first  stipulated,  that  the  - 
inhabitants  of  the  fortress  should  be  allowed  quarter ;  secondly, 
that  the  ladies  and  servants  should  have  their  wearing  apparel 
spared  to  them,  and  that  six  of  the  serving-men,  nominated  by 
themselves,  should  be  allowed  to  attend  on  their  persons, 
wherever  they  might  be  disposed  to  retire ;  thirdly,  that  the 
furniture  should  be  saved  from  plunder,  and  that  a  person 
should  remain  in  the  castle  for  the  purpose  of  taking  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  all  that  it  contained,  one  copy  of  which  was  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  another  given  to  the 
ladies. 

The  besiegers  were  on  these  terms,  allowed  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  castle,  but  the  first  article  of  the  capitulation,  by 
which  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  were  spared,  was  the  only 
one  observed,  while  the  remainder  were  violated  without  scru¬ 
ple.  The  besieged  had  in  their  defence  slain  more  than  sixty 
of  their  adversaries,  who  had  now  their  turn  for.  vengeance. 
They  destroyed  and  defaced,  with  savage  fury,  many  valuable 
pictures,  carvings,  and  works  of  art;  nothing  was  left  to  the 
defeated  but  the  clothes  which  they  wore.  The  ladies  and 
children  were  led  prisoners  to  Shaftsbury,  whither  five  cart¬ 
loads  of  their  richest  furniture  and  hangings  were  carried  in 
triumph.  Having  plundered  the  castle,  and  burnt  the  out¬ 
houses,  they  pulled  up  the  palings  of  the  park,  stocked  with 
red  and  fallow  deer,  many  of  which  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
let  loose.  The  lodges  and  tenements  in  the  park  were  de- 
'  stroyed  with  fire ;  the  trees,  large  oaks,  and  elms,  cut  down, 

'  and  sold  for  a  small  part  of  their  value.  To  render  the  devas¬ 
tation  yet  more  complete,  the  fruit  trees  were  rooted  up ;  the 
heads  of  the  ponds  dug  up,  the  fish  destroyed,  or  sold  by  cart 
1  loads  in  the  country.  As  if  unsatiated  with  ruin,  so  ferocious 
is  party  rage,  even  the  nurseries  to  the  great  ponds  were  de¬ 
stroyed;  the  horses  and  cattle  sold  and  driven  away;  and  a 
J  conduit  of  lead  which  brought  water  two  miles  to  the  castle, 
was  cut  up  and  sold  for  an  inconsiderable  sum.  The  loss  of 

•  the  earl  of  Arundel,  on  this  occasion,  was  computed  at  one 
!  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  victors,  conceiving  their  prisoners  insecure  at  Shafts¬ 
bury,  proposed  removing  them  to  Bath,  the  air  of  which  was 

•  at  that  time  infected  both  by  the  plague  and  the  small-pox. 

'  Lady  Arundel,  dreading  to  expose  her  children  to  contagion, 

earnestly  remonstrated  against  this  barbarous  purpose,  which 
force  only  she  was  determined  should  effect.  Her  adversaries, 
afraid  lest  the  people  should  be  disgusted  by  so  gross  and 
brutal  a  proceeding,  were  induced,  on  reflection,  to  relinquish 
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their  design ;  but  not  without  piercing  the  heart  of  a  mother 
by  obliging  her  to  separate  from  her  children.  Two  sons,  the 
elder  only  nine,  and  the  younger  seven  years  of  age,  were  torn 
from  her  arms  and  carried  captives  to  Dorchester. 

Lady  Arundel  is  buried  with  her  husband,  near  the  altar  of 
an  elegant  chapel  at  Wardour  castle  ;  on  the  monument  is  the 
following  inscription:  “To  the  memory  of  the  right  honour¬ 
able  Thomas,  lord  Arundel,  second  baron  of  W ardour,  and 
count  of  the  sacred  Roman  empire,  who  died  at  Oxford,  of  the 
wounds  he  received  at  the  battle  of  Lansdown,  in  the  service 
of  king  Charles  I.,  for  whom  he  raised  a  regiment  of  horse  at 
his  own  expense,  at  the  time  of  the  usurpation.  Obit  19th 
Maii.  etat.  59,  1643.  And  of  the  right  honourable  Blanche, 
lady  Arundel,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Edward  Somerset,  earl  of 
Worcester,  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  master  of  the  horse, 
and  knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter,  ancestor  to 
the  duke  of  Beaufort,  lineally  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  son  of  king  Edward  III.  This  lady,  as 
distinguished  for  her  courage,  as  for  the  splendour  of  her 
bh’th,  bravely  defended,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  the 
castle  of  Wardour,  with  a  spirit  above  her  sex,  for  nine  days, 
with  a  few  men,  against  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  Edmund 
Ludlow,  and  their  army,  and  then  delivered  it  up  on  honourable 
terms.  Obit.  28th  Oct.  1649.  Etat.  66.  Requiescat  in  pace. 

*  Who  shall  find  a  valiant  woman  ?  The  price  of  her  is  as 
things  brought  from  afar  off,  and  from  the  uttermost  coast. 
The  heart  of  her  husband  trusteth  in  her.’ — Prov.  xxxi. 

‘  Our  God  was  our  refuge  and  strength  ;  the  Lord  of  armies 
was  with  us,  the  God  of  Jacob  was  our  protector.’ — Psalm 
xlvi.” 

SIR  DUDLEY  DIGGES,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Digges, 
the  mathematician,  was  born  in  1583,  and  educated  at  Uni¬ 
versity  college,  Oxford.  Lie  was  knighted  by  James  I.,  who 
sent  him  ambassador  to  Russia  ;  but  in  the  parliament  of  1621, 
he  resisted  the  court  measures.  Lie  was  likewise  a  member 
of  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  I.,  in  1626  ;  and  joined  with 
those  eminent  patriots,  who  were  for  bringing  Villiers,  duke  of 
Buckingham,  to  an  account,  for  which  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  though  soon  released.  He  opposed  all  attempts 
which  he  conceived  to  be  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
or  the  constitution  of  parliament.  Thus,  when  Sir  John 
Finch,  speaker  of  the  house  of  Commons,  on  June  5,  1628, 
interrupted  Sir  John  Elliot  in  the  house,  saying,  “There  is  a 
command  laid  upon  me  that  I  must  command  you  not  to  pro¬ 
ceed  Sir  Dudley  Digges  vented  his  uneasiness  in  these 
words,  “  I  am  as  much  grieved  as  ever.  Must  we  not  pro¬ 
ceed  ?  Let  us  sit  in  silence ;  we  are  miserable ;  we  know  not 
what  to  do.”  In  April  of  the  same  year,  he  opened  the  grand 
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conference  between  the  Commons  and  Lords,  “  concerning  the 
liberty  of  the  person  of  every  freeman,”  with  a  speech  in 
which  he  made  many  excellent  observations,  tending  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  In  1636  he  was  made  master 
of  the  rolls.  He  died  March  8,  1639,  and  his  death  was 
considered  a  public  calamity.  He  is  now  chiefly  known 
as  the  author  of  several  literary  performances.  He  wrote — 
1.  A  Defence  of  Trade,  1615,  4to.  2.  A  Discourse  con¬ 
cerning  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Subject,  4to.  3. 
Speeches  in  Rushwood’s  Collections. 

SIR  THOMAS  ADAMS,  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  born 
at  Wem,  in  Shropshire,  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
brought  up  a  draper  in  London.  In  1609,  he  was  chosen 
alderman  of  the  city,  and  in  1645,  served  the  office  of  lord 
mayor.  His  loyalty  was  so  great  that  the  republicans  searched 
his  house,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  king,  and  though  they  were 
disappointed,  yet  they  confined  Mr.  Adams  in  the  Tower. 
He  sent  Charles  II.  10,0001.  during  his  exile,  and  when  the 
Restoration  was  resolved  on,  he  was  appointed  by  the  city  to 
wait  on  the  king,  who  knighted  him  at  the  Hague,  and  in  1661 
created  him  a  baronet.  He  died  in  1667,  aged  81 ;  and  after 
his  death  a  stone  was  taken  from  him  weighing  twenty-five 
ounces,  which  is  now  in  the  laboratory  at  Cambridge.  He 
founded  a  school  at  Wem,  and  an  Arabic  professorship  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  was  at  the  expense  of  printing  the  Gospels  in 
Persian  and  sending  them  to  the  East. 

SIR  HENRY  VANE,  an  English  statesman,  whose  family 
name  had  for  some  generations  been  Fane,  but  originally  Y ane, 
to  which  he  restored  it,  was  born  February  18,  1589.  The 
family  is  said  at  first  to  have  been  of  the  diocese  of  Durham, 
but  were  now  settled  in  Kent.  He  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  James  I.,  who  also  made  him  cofferer  to  prince 
Charles,  and  on  the  accession  of  his  royal  master  to  the  throne. 
Vane  was  made  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  He  was  also 
sent  on  some  embassies ;  and  when  the  king  w'ent  to  Scotland, 
Sir  Henry  entertained  him  at  Raby  castle,  his  seat  in  Durham. 
In  1639,  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  household,  and  soon 
after,  principal  secretary  of  state  ;  but,  on  joining  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  he  was  removed  from  all  his 
places.  Before  the  murder  of  the  king,  he  retired  to  his  seat 
at  Raby  castle,  neither  he  nor  his  sons  being  concerned  therein. 
The  earl  of  Clarendon  is  severe  in  his  character  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane.  He  certainly  was  at  one  time  in  full  confidence  with 
the  king,  but  his  taking  part  against  Strafford  did  incalculable 
mischief  to  the  royal  cause.  He  lived  to  the  latter  end  of 
1634,  when  he  departed  this  life,  at  his  seat  at  Raby  castle,  in 
the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

SIR  ROBERT  NAUNTON,  a  statesman  and  historian, 
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was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became  proctor  and  public 
orator  of  that  university.  He  obtained  the  notice  of  king 
James  I.  in  a  speech  to  him  at  Hinchinbroke,  and  by  the  favour 
of  his  friends  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  Sir  George  Villiers, 
was  brought  into  public  employment.  He  rose  to  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state,  and  master  of  the  court  of  guardians,  which 
he  filled  with  great  reputation  for  prudence  and  integrity. 
He  lost  his  place  as  secretary  in  1620,  through  the  displeasure 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  nothing  further  is  recorded 
of  his  life.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  “  Fraginenta  Regalia, 
or  the  true  Character  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Favourites,” 
first  published  in  1641,  quarto,  and  republished  with  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham’s  “  Arcana  Aulica.”  It  is  regarded  as  a 
faithful  and  judicious  performance. 

WILLIAM  MAC  DOWAL,  a  Scotchman,  born  in  1590, 
and  educated  at  Musselburg  and  St.  Andrew’s.  In  1614 
he  went  to  Groningen  to  study  civil  law.  He  was  ad¬ 
vocate  to  the  army  of  count  Nassau,  and  in  1629  and  1635 
came  as  ambassador  to  Charles  I.,  to  support  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  about  the  herring  fisheries.  He  was  made  by  Charles 
one  of  the  council  of  state  for  Scotland,  in  which  office  he  was 
continued  by  Charles  II.  with  the  title  of  ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  He  died  in  London. 

SIR  ALEXANDER  CAREW,  a  gentleman  of  Cornwall, 
member  for  that  county  in  1640.  He  voted  for  the  death  of 
Strafford,  and  was  made  governor  of  St.  Nicholas’s  island  at 
Plymouth.  In  this  office  he  made  overtures  to  deliver  up  the 
garrison,  but  his  intentions  were  discovered,  and  he  was  be¬ 
headed,  1644. 

WILLIAM  CAVENDISH,  duke  of  Newcastle,  a  distin¬ 
guished  leader  of  the  king’s  party  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles 
I.,  was  son  of  sir  Charles  Cavendish,  younger  brother  of  the 
first  earl  of  Devonshire.  He  was  born  in  1592,  and  educated 
with  great  care  by  his  father,  who  cultivated  in  him  that 
talent  for  polite  and  solid  literature,  which,  in  that  age,  v/as 
thought  so  proper  an  accompaniment  to  high  birth  and  rank. 
He  appeared  to  much  advantage  at  the  court  of  James  I., 
and  that  monarch  made  him  a  knight  of  the  bath  when  very 
young ;  and  after  he  had  come  to  the  possession  of  a  large 
estate  by  the  death  of  his  father,  raised  him  to  the  peei’age  in 
1620,  by  the  title  of  baron  Ogle,  and  viscount  Mansfield.  He 
continued  in  favour  with  Charles  I.,  and,  in  the  third  year  of 
that  king,  was  advanced  to  the  higher  title  of  earl  of  New- 
castle-upon-tyne.  Being  naturally  inclined  to  show  and  mag¬ 
nificence,  his  attendance  on  court  involved  him  in  expences 
beyond  his  income ;  but  he  was  in  some  measure  rewarded  by 
the  honourable  trust  committed  to  him  in  1638,  of  the  tutelage 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.  This  office, 
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however,  from  some  court  disgusts,  he  was  induced  to  resign 
in  1640;  and,  indeed,  the  example  he  displayed  of  unmea¬ 
sured  profusion  in  his  entertainments  of  the  king  and  his 
train  at  Welbeck,  might  he  thought  of  no  advantage  to  his 
royal  pupil.  His  zeal  for  the  king’s  service,  however,  was 
unabated,  and,  on  the  approach  of  open  hostilities  between 
him  and  the  parliament,  the  earl  of  Newcastle  offered  to 
secure  the  important  town  and  port  of  Hull,  but  the  step  was 
then  judged  premature.  In  1642,  he  had  the  king’s  orders  to 
take  upon  himself  the  care  of  the  town  of  Newcastle,  and  the 
four  adjacent  counties ;  and  soon  after  he  received  a  commis¬ 
sion  constituting  him  general  of  all  his  majesty’s  forces  raised 
north  of  Trent,  with  very  ample  powers.  The  king’s  treasury 
being  low,  he  contributed  10,0001.,  and  raised  a  troop  of  horse, 
consisting  of  about  two  hundred  knights  and  gentlemen,  who 
served  at  their  own  charge,  were  commanded  by  the  earl,  and 
entitled  “  the  prince’s  troop.”  He  afterwards  raised  an  army 
of  8000  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons ;  with  which  he  took  some 
towns,  and  gained  several  victories.  On  this  he  was  created 
marquis  of  Newcastle  ;  but  the  king’s  affairs  being  ruined  by 
the  rashness  of  prince  Rupert,  he  went  abroad,  and  staid  for 
some  time  at  Paris  ;  where  his  circumstances  were  so  bad,  that 
he  and  his  wife  were  obliged  to  pawn  their  clothes  for  a  din¬ 
ner.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Antwerp,  where,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  distress,  he  was  treated,  during  an  exile  of  eighteen 
years,  with  extraordinary  marks  of  distinction.  On  his  return 
at  the  restoration,  he  was  created  earl  of  Ogle  and  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  He  spent  his  time  in  a  country  retirement,  was 
the  patron  of  men  of  merit,  and  died  December  25, 1679,  aged 
eighty-four.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  Horsemanship,  which  is 
esteemed  ;  and  four  comedies,  viz.  the  Country  Captain  ;  Va¬ 
riety;  the  Humorous  Lovers,  acted  with  applause  in  1677  ; 
and  the  Triumphant  Widow. 

CHRISTOPHER  WANDESFORDE,  viscount  Castle- 
comer,  an  upright  statesman,  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
George  Wandesforde,  knight,  of  Kirklington,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  was  born  at  Bishop  Burton,  in  the  east  riding  of  that 
county,  in  September,  1592.  His  family  was  very  ancient  and 
honourable,  the  pedigree  beginning  with  Geoffrey  de  Musters, 
of  Kirklington,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  He  was  taught  by 
his  virtuous  mother  the  rudiments  of  the  English  tongue,  and 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  sent,  as  soon  as  it  was  proper,  to 
the  free  school  at  Wells,  and  there  instructed  in  due  course  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  About  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  judged  fit  for  the  university,  and  admitted  to  Clare  hall, 
Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Milner.  Here,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  his  acquaintance  commenced  with  Mr.  Wentworth, 
afterwards  earl  of  Strafford,  which  grew  into  the  strictest 
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friendship  and  fraternal  affection.  Mr.  Wandesforde  is  said 
to  have  made  great  progress  at  college  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  knowledge  of  things  natural,  moral,  and  divine ;  hut 
applied  himself  closely  at  the  same  time  to  the  study  of  the 
classics,  and  particularly  to  oratory,  as  appears  from  his  subse¬ 
quent  speeches  in  parliament.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was 
called  from  the  university  by  his  father’s  death,  to  a  scene  of 
important  business,  the  weighty  regulation  of  family  affairs, 
with  an  estate  heavily  involved ;  his  necessary  attention  to 
which  prevented  him  from  pursuing  the  studies  preparatory  to 
the  church,  which  he  had  originally  chosen  as  a  profession, 
and  now  relinquished. 

After  this,  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  his  coun¬ 
try  seems  to  have  been  his  leading  acquirement,  and  hence, 
when  he  became  a  representative  in  parliament,  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  one  of  the  eight  chief  managers,  in  the  impeachment  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  account  of  Mr.  Wandesforde’s 
share  in  that  transaction,  as  given  by  Rushworth,  is  much  to 
the  credit  of  his  moderation  and  prudence.  In  the  new  par¬ 
liament,  which  met  March  17,  1628,  he  made  a  conspicuous 
figure,  and  acted  a  truly  constitutional  part,  supporting  the 
privileges  of  the  people  when  attacked,  and  when  they  were 
secured  by  a  confirmation  of  the  petition  of  right,  adhering  to 
his  sovereign.  About  1633,  it  was  proposed  by  Charles  I.  to 
send  Mr.  Wandesforde  ambassador  to  Spain  ;  but  this  honour 
was  declined,  from  his  not  wishing  to  engage  in  any  public 
employment.  Soon  after,  however,  when  his  friend  lord 
Wentworth  was  fixed  on  to  go  as  lord  deputy  to  Ireland, 
Mr.  Wandesforde  was  persuaded  to  accompany  him  as  master 
of  the  rolls,  from  motives  of  personal  regard.  He  arrived  at 
Dublin  in  July,  1633,  where  he  built  a  new  office  of  the  rolls  at 
his  own  cost.  In  1636  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  justices 
of  Ireland,  in  the  absence  of  lord  Wentworth,  and  knighted. 
Returning  to  his  seat  at  Kildare,  he  completed  his  book  of 
“  Instructions  to  his  son,”  which  bears  date  October  5,  1636. 
He  soon  after  sold  Kildare  to  lord  Wentwoi’th,  and  purchased 
the  estate  of  Castlecomer,  where  he  established  a  manufactory 
for  cottons,  and  founded  a  college.  In  1640  he  was  appointed 
lord  deputy,  in  the  place  of  lord  Strafford,  and  gave  such  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  king  by  his  conduct  in  that  high  station,  that  he 
was  created  baron  Moubray  and  Musters,  and  viscount  Castle¬ 
comer.  On  the  receipt  of  the  patent,  howevei1,  he  exclaimed, 
“  Is  it  a  fit  time  for  a  faithful  subject  to  appear  higher  than 
usual,  when  his  king,  the  fountain  of  honour,  is  likely  to  be 
reduced  lower  than  ever  ?”  He  therefore  ordered  the  patent 
to  be  concealed,  and  his  grandson  was  the  first  who  assumed 
its  privileges. 

His  lordship  died  December  3,  1640,  and  his  loss  was  uni- 
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versally  lamented,  says  Lodge,  being  a  man  of  great  prudence, 
moderation,  integrity,  and  virtue.  Lord  Strafford,  on  hearing 
of  his  death,  is  said  to  have  uttered  the  following  apostrophe : 

“  I  attest  the  eternal  God,  that  the  death  of  my  cousin 
Wandesforde  more  affects  me  than  the  prospect  of  my  own ; 
for  in  him  was  lost  the  richest  magazine  of  learning,  wisdom, 
and  piety  that  these  times  could  boast.”  His  lordship  was 
reported  by  his  daughter  to  have  read  over  the  whole  Bible 
yearly,  and  to  have  made  “  great  remarks  upon  it.”  These 
remarks,  with  other  “  Collections  in  Divinity,”  are  said  to  be 
lost,  and  so  it  was  for  some  time  surmised,  were  his  valuable 
“  Instructions  to  his  Son,”  an  excellent  manual  of  piety  and 
wisdom,  till  a  duplicate  copy  was  discovered  which  had  been 
privately  transcribed,  and  from  which  the  work  was  printed 
under  the  care  of  the  author’s  great  grandson,  Thomas  Cum¬ 
ber,  LL.D.  in  1777,  12mo.,  with  a  second  volume  in  1778, 
containing  memoirs  of  the  life  and  death  of  lord  deputy  Wan- 
desforde. 

FRANCIS  QUARLES,  the  son  of  James  Quarles,  clerk 
of  the  board  of  green  cloth,  and  purveyor  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
was  bom  in  1592.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  became  a 
member  of  Lincoln’s  Inn ;  and  was  for  some  time  cup-bearer 
to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  chronologer  to  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  was  probably  on  the  ruin  of  her  affairs  that  he  went 
to  Ireland,  as  secretary  to  archbishop  Usher ;  but  the  troubles 
of  that  kingdom  forced  him  to  return.  He  had  before  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  a  number  of  works,  chiefly  of  the 
religious  kind,  in  consideration  of  which  he  had  a  pension 
from  Charles  I.  He  also  had  the  post  of  chronologer  to  the 
City  of  London.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  a 
work  which  he  wrote,  entitled  “  The  Royal  Convert,”  gave 
offence  to  the  parliament ;  and  when  he  subsequently  joined 
the  king  at  Oxford,  occasion  was  taken  to  sequestrate  his 
estates,  and  plunder  him  of  his  books  and  manuscripts.  He 
was  so  much  affected  with  these  losses,  that  he  did  not  long 
survive,  dying  in  1664,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  Of  the  nume¬ 
rous  writings  of  Quarles,  in  prose  and  verse,  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  was  his  “  Emblems,”  a  set  of  designs  exhibited  in 
prints,  and  elucidated  by  a  copy  of  verses  to  each.  Few  works 
have  been  more  popular,  for  their  pious  and  moral  purpose 
rendered  them  favourites  with  serious  readers,  while  the 
prints  gave  general  amusement ;  in  allusion  to  which.  Pope 
says,  in  his  Dunciad, 

“  Quarles  is  saved  by  beauties  not  his  own.” 

A  great  part  of  the  work  is  borrowed  from  the  “  Emblems 
of  Hermannus  Hugo,”  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  estimate 
of  his  inventive  powers  from  this  performance.  Flis  verses. 
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however,  are  his  own ;  and  they  had  the  fortune,  after  being 
much  admired  in  their  time,  to  fall  into  such  contempt  that 
the  name  of  Quarles,  like  that  of  Blackmore,  became  almost 
proverbial  for  a  ridiculous  poet.  Yet  he  is  by  no  means  with¬ 
out  his  beauties,  and  his  verses,  which  are  generally  smooth, 
afford  occasional  bursts  of  fancy,  and  strokes  of  pathos,  which 
show  real  genius,  though  overrun  with  false  taste. 

ROBERT  DEVEREUX,  second  earl  of  Essex,  son  of 
Robert  Devereux,  first  earl  of  Essex,  was  bom  in  1592,  and 
was  of  course  old  enough  at  his  father’s  death  to  feel  his  un¬ 
fortunate  situation.  He  v^as  at  that  time,  or  very  soon  after, 
entered  at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  under  the  particular  care  of 
the  warden,  Henry  Saville,  who  had  been  his  father’s  intimate 
friend.  King  James,  almost  immediately  upon  his  succession 
to  the  throne,  restored  the  youth  to  all  his  hereditary  honours. 
He  was  already  in  possession  of  his  father’s  high  spirit,  of  which 
he  gave  a  sufficient  indication  in  a  quarrel  which  he  had  with 
prince  Henry.  Some  dispute  arose  between  them  at  a  game 
of  tennis  ;  the  prince  called  his  companion  the  son  of  a  traitor, 
who  retaliated  by  giving  him  a  severe  blow  with  his  racket ; 
and  the  king  was  obliged  to  interfere  to  restore  peace.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  this  young  man  was  betrothed  to  lady 
Frances  Howard,  who  was  still  younger  than  himself.  The 
earl  immediately  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  during  his  absence 
the  affections  of  his  young  wife  were  estranged  from  him,  and 
fixed  upon  the  king’s  favourite,  Carr,  afterwards  earl  of  So¬ 
merset.  The  consequence  was  a  suit  instituted  against  the 
husband  for  impotency,  in  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  age, 
the  king  interfered,  and  which  ended  in  a  divorce.  The  earl 
of  Essex,  feeling  himself  disgraced  by  the  sentence,  retired  to 
his  country  seat,  and  spent  some  years  in  rural  sports  and 
amusements.  In  the  year  1620,  being  wearied  of  a  state  of 
inaction,  he  joined  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  a  military  expedition 
to  the  palatinate,  where  they  served  with  companies  of  their 
own  raising  under  Sir  Horatio  Vere.  In  the  following  year 
they  served  in  Holland,  under  prince  Maurice.  In  the  course 
of  the  winter  they  returned  to  England,  and  lord  Essex  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  in  parliament.  On  this 
account  he  was  not  favourably  received  at  court,  which  was 
the  means  of  attaching  him  the  more  closely  to  foreign  service. 
He  commanded  a  regiment  raised  in  England  for  the  United 
States,  in  1624,  and  though  nothing  very  important  was 
achieved  by  the  English  auxiliaries,  yet  the  earl  of  Essex  ac¬ 
quired  experience,  and  distinguished  himself  among  the  nobi¬ 
lity  of  the  time.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  L,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  vice-admiral  in  an  expedition  against  Spain,  which 
proved  unsuccessful.  In  1626  he  made  another  campaign  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  shortly  after  he  married  the  daughter 
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of  Sir  William  Paulet,  but  his  lady’s  conduct  caused  a  divorce 
within  two  years.  He  now  resolved  to  give  himself  up  entirely 
to  public  life ;  he  courted  popularity,  and  made  friends  among 
the  officers  of  the  army  and  the  puritan  ministers.  He  was, 
however,  employed  by  the  king  in  various  important  services  ; 
but  when  the  rash  measures  of  government  forced  the  sove¬ 
reign  and  his  court  from  the  metropolis,  lord  Essex  pleaded  in 
excuse  his  obligation  to  attend  to  his  place  as  a  peer  of  the 
realm;  he  was  accordingly  deprived  of  all  his  employments. 
This  step  fixed  him  in  opposition  to  the  king,  and  in  July,  1642, 
he  accepted  the  post  of  general  of  the  parliamentary  army  ;  he 
opposed  the  king  in  person  at  Edge-hill,  where  the  victory  was 
so  indecisive,  that  each  party  claimed  it  as  his  own.  After 
this  he  was  successful  in  some  few  instances,  but  in  other  im¬ 
portant  trusts  he  did  little  to  recommend  him  to  the  persons 
in  whose  interest  he  was  employed.  He  was,  however, 
treated  with  external  respect ;  but  the  self-denying  ordinance 
threw  him  entirely  out  of  the  command  ;  he  resigned  his  com¬ 
mission,  but  not  without  visible  marks  of  discontent.  Unwilling 
to  lose  him  altogether,  the  parliament  voted  that  he  should  be 
raised  to  a  dukedom,  and  be  allowed  ten  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  to  support  his  new  dignity.  Neither  of  these  were 
realized,  and  the  earl  died  suddenly,  September  14,  1646. 
Parliament  directed  a  public  funeral  for  him,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  with  great  solemnity  in  the  following  month,  at  West¬ 
minster  abbey.  With  him  the  title  of  Essex  became  extinct. 

GEORGE  VILLIERS,  first  duke  of  Buckingham,  a  pow¬ 
erful  minister  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  was  the 
third  son  of  Sir  George  Villiers,  of  an  ancient  Leicestershire 
family.  He  was  born  at  Brookesby  in  that  county,  August  20, 
1592,  and  was  educated  under  his  mother’s  care,  with  whom  he 
was  a  favourite,  which  was  more  directed  to  ornamental  than 
to  solid  acomplishments.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  went  to 
France,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  improving  himself  in 
the  academies  for  polite  exercises ;  and  upon  his  return,  he 
passed  a  year  more  with  his  mother.  An  acquaintance  which 
he  formed  with  Sir  John  Graham,  a  gentleman  of  the  king’s 
privy  chamber,  now  induced  him  to  attempt  to  push  his  for¬ 
tune  at  court,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by  a  handsome 
and  elegant  person,  and  a  gay  sprightly  disposition.  King 
James,  >vho,  in  the  choice  of  his  favourites,  was  peculiarly  de¬ 
termined  by  external  attractions,  was  so  much  captivated  by 
the  first  sight  of  Villiers,  that  he  resolved  to  receive  him  among 
his  minions;  and  in  1613,  he  gave  him  the  post  of  his  cup 
bearer.  It  is  said  that  the  queen  was  averse  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  new  favourite ;  but  that  archbishop  Abbot,  de¬ 
sirous  of  bringing  in  a  rival  to  the  earl  of  Somerset,  persuaded 
her  not  to  oppose  his  appointment.  The  speedy  fall  of  Somer- 
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set  was  followed  by  as  rapid  a  rise  of  Villiers,  who  entirely  oc¬ 
cupied  his  place  in  the  king’s  gross  and  doating  affections. 
He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1615,  and  was 
made  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  with  a  pension  of  10001. 
a  year.  Soon  after  he  was  made  master  of  the  horse,  and  in 
1616  he  was  honoured  with  the  Garter,  and  created  a  baron 
and  viscount.  In  the  following  January  he  was  created  earl  of 
Buckingham,  and  admitted  into  the  privy-council.  He  ac¬ 
companied  the  king  into  Scotland  in  1617,  and  after  his  return 
was  made  a  marquis,  and  raised  to  the  posts  and  dignities  of 
lordJ  high  admiral  of  England,  chief  justice  in  Eyre  to  the 
south  of  the  Trent,  master  of  the  king’s  bench  office,  stew¬ 
ard  of  Westminster,  and  constable  of  Windsor  castle.  He 
likewise  became  the  sole  dispenser  of  the  royal  favours,  which 
privilege  he  used  to  the  advancement  of  all  his  family  and  con¬ 
nections.  It  was  in  his  character  to  be  a  warm  and  stedfast 
friend,  and  to  adopt  the  interest  of  his  friends  as  well  as  his 
own,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  he  was  a  vehement  and  im¬ 
placable  enemy.  He  was,  says  lord  Clarendon,  “  of  a  most 
flowing  courtesy  and  affability  to  all  men  who  made  any  ad¬ 
dress  to  him ;  and  so  desirous  to  oblige  them,  that  he  did  not 
enough  consider  the  value  of  the  obligation,  or  the  merit  of 
the  person  he  chose  to  oblige.”  He  was,  however,  arrogant 
and  insolent  with  those  who  did  not  yield  to  him,  and  was  too 
impetuous  to  conceal  his  feelings. 

As  his  pusillanimous  master  wras  to  be  governed  by  assuming 
a  high  tone,  Buckingham  accustomed  himself  to  treat  him  with 
little  deference.  He  had  also  displayed  a  degree  of  arrogance 
towards  prince  Charles,  which  had  produced  a  coldness  be¬ 
tween  them.  In  order  to  recover  the  favour  of  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  establish  an  intimacy  with  him,  he  suggested  to 
him  the  romantic  project  of  visiting  the  Spanish  court,  and 
paying  his  personal  respects  to  his  intended  bride,  the  infanta. 
They  conjointly  asked  the  king’s  consent  to  the  journey,  who, 
with  his  wonted  pliancy,  first  granted  it ;  but  coming  after¬ 
wards  to  reflect  on  the  hazards  and  improprieties  of  this  rash 
scheme,  he  sent  for  them  and  declared  that  he  had  changed 
his  mind  on  the  subject.  Buckingham,  however,  upbraiding 
the  weak  king  with  his  breach  of  promise,  and  his  timid  cau¬ 
tion,  wrung  from  him  a  second  reluctant  consent,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  prince  and  Buckingham,  with  only  two  confi¬ 
dential  attendants,  should  post  it  through  France  to  Madrid. 
Buckingham’s  familiar  and  forward  manners,  and  the  un¬ 
guarded  violence  and  indecorum  of  his  behaviour,  indisposed 
the  whole  Spanish  court  towards  him,  so  that  he  left  the  coun¬ 
try  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  prime  minister  Olivares.  His 
favour  at  his  own  court  was  so  well  established,  that  during 
his  absence  he  was  raised  to  the  ducal  title,  and  after  his  re- 
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turn  was  made  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  He  gave 
before  parliament  a  false  account  of  the  negociations  with 
Spain  respecting  the  marriage,  which  inflamed  the  nation 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  rendered  him  popular ;  and  finding 
reason  to  apprehend  that  on  the  arrival  of  lord  Bristol  from 
his  embassy  in  Spain,  a  different  statement  would  appear,  he 
associated  himself  with  the  opposers  of  the  court,  and  pro¬ 
moted  popular  measures. 

James  died  in  1625,  and  the  accession  of  Charles  only  aug¬ 
mented  the  power  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  com¬ 
pletely  established  his  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  young 
king.  He  was  honoured  with  a  mission  to  France  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  into  England  the  royal  bride  Henrietta 
Maria.  When  in  that  country,  where  he  appeared  with  great 
splendour,  he  gave  a  proof  of  insolence  and  temerity,  which 
would  be  scarcely  credible  were  it  not  related  by  an  historian 
of  high  authority.  “  He  had  the  ambition,”  says  lord  Cla¬ 
rendon,  “  to  dedicate  his  most  violent  affections  to  a  lady  of  a 
very  sublime  quality,  Anne  of  Austria,  queen  of  Lewis  XIII., 
and  to  pursue  it  with  most  importunate  address  ;  insomuch  as 
when  the  king  had  brought  the  queen,  his  sister  so  far  as  he 
meant  to  do,  and  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  the  duke,  to 
be  by  him  conducted  into  England,  the  duke,  on  his  journey, 
after  the  departure  from  that  court,  resolved  once  more  to 
make  a  visit  to  that  great  lady,  which  he  believed  he  might  do 
with  much  privacy.  But  it  was  so  easily  discovered  that  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  his  reception ;  and  had  he  pursued  his  at¬ 
tempt,  he  had  been  without  doubt  assassinated,  of  which  he 
had  only  so  much  notice  as  served  him  to  decline  the  danger. 
But  he  vowed  that  instant,  that  he  would  see  and  speak  with 
the  lady  in  spite  of  the  strength  and  power  of  France.”  Cla¬ 
rendon  goes  on  to  impute  to  this  circumstance  all  the  enmity 
which  Buckingham  afterwards  manifested  against  the  court  of 
France,  and  his  attempts  to  alienate  the  affection  of  Charles 
from  his  queen  ;  though  the  latter  conduct  might  also  proceed 
from  his  jealousy  of  her  influence  over  her  husband.  The 
duke’s  inordinate  power,  and  the  arbitrary  use  he  made  of  it, 
had  now  rendered  him  an  object  of  national  hatred,  and  in  the 
second  parliament  of  the  reign,  May,  1624,  the  earl  of  Bristol, 
whom,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  he  had  procured  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  exiled  from  court,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  charge  of  high  treason  against  him.  The  commons 
also  impeached  him  of  various  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours, 
to  which  he  put  in  an  answer  which  Hume  pronounces  clear 
and  satisfactory ;  his  master,  however,  took  the  most  effectual 
method  of  averting  the  stroke,  by  dissolving  the  parliament. 
A  war  now  subsisting  with  Spain,  the  duke  went  to  the 
Ha  gue,  with  the  earl  of  Holland,  to  negociate  a  treaty  with 
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the  States-general  for  recovering  the  Palatinate.  His  conduct 
towards  France,  soon  after  brought  on  a  war  with  that  coun¬ 
try  also.  Fie  had  probably  been  the  adviser  of  the  hasty  and 
unjust  measure  of  sending  away  the  queen’s  French  attendants 
on  a  quarrel  with  the  king  ;  and  marshal  Bassompierre,  who 
was  sent  over  to  England  to  remonstrate  against  this  act,  has 
given  in  his  memoirs  a  curious  account  of  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  Buckingham  at  a  private  audience  on  the  subject.  He 
next  encouraged  the  English  armed  vessels  to  make  war  on 
French  merchant  ships,  the  immediate  condemnation  of  which 
he  procured  in  the  courts  of  admiralty ;  and  he  entered  into 
connection  with  the  French  Huguenots,  who  were  threatened 
by  the  court  with  an  attack  upon  Rochelle,  their  principal 
seat.  At  his  solicitation,  a  powerful  expedition  was  fitted  out 
for  the  invasion  of  France,  in  1627,  in  which  he  had  the  chief 
command.  The  Rochellers,  against  whom  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  an  English  squadron  had  been  sent,  refused  to  admit 
these  suspected  allies  in  their  port ;  and  the  duke  made  a 
landing  on  the  isle  of  Rhe,  from  which  he  was  at  length  obliged 
to  withdraw  with  great  loss.  In  order  to  recover  part  of  the 
credit  which  he  had  lost  on  the  occasion,  he  made  himself 
known  as  the  adviser  of  calling  a  new  parliament ;  but  this  as¬ 
sembly  passed  a  vote  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham’s  excessive 
power  was  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  and  dangers  which  had 
been  brought  upon  the  king  and  kingdom;  and  drew  up  a 
remonstrance  of  grievances,  charging  him  with  being  their 
principal  author.  A  prorogation,  however,  prevented  farther 
proceedings.  He  resolved  to  regain  the  good  will  of  the  nation 
by  another  expedition  for  the  relief  of  the  Rochellers,  then 
under  close  siege  ;  and  in  whose  safety  the  zealous  protestants 
were  much  interested.  The  duke  was  at  Portsmouth  super¬ 
intending  the  preparations  for  this  expedition,  when  one 
Felton,  who  had  served  under  him  as  lieutenant  in  the  army, 
actuated  by  discontent  and  a  fanatical  spirit,  took  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  him  a  mortal  stab.  He  almost  immediately  ex¬ 
pired,  August  23,  1628,  having  just  completed  his  thirty-sixth 
year.  Though  he  was  become  extremely  unpopular,  his  sud¬ 
den  and  tragical  death  caused  him  to  be  generally  commiser¬ 
ated.  He  had  some  of  those  qualities  which  usually  attract 
vulgar  applause  ;  as  high  spirit,  personal  courage,  ready  elo¬ 
cution,  and  generosity ;  but  he  had  no  other  title  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  great  man,  which  some  have  bestowed  upon  him, 
than  the  possession  of  great  place  and  power.  He  married 
lady  Catharine  Manners,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Francis 
earl  of  Rutland,  by  whom  he  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
Though  not  a  faithful,  he  was  an  affectionate  husband,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  kind  in  his  domestic  relations.  Fie  is 
accounted  the  latest  of  all-powerful  favourites  at  the  En- 
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glish  court,  and  it  is  thought  that  his  master  was  secretly  not 
displeased  at  being  freed  from  his  overbearing  authority. 
John  Felton  assassinated  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  in 
1728,  a  crime  which  he  committed  in  the  full  persuasion  that 
he  thus  served  God  and  man.  He  had  been  a  lieutenant  in 
the  army  which  besieged  the  isle  of  Rhe,  and  because  he  did 
not  succeed  to  a  company,  he  became  a  bigoted,  dissatisfied 
puritan.  His  grand-father,  of  the  same  name,  had,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  affixed  on  the  palace  gates  of  the  bishops 
of  London,  the  bull  of  Pius  V.,  by  which  the  queen  was  de¬ 
clared  a  heretic.  He  was  tried  and  executed  for  this  conduct, 
in  1570. 

THOMAS  WENTWORTH,  earl  of  Strafford,  an  eminent 
minister  of  state,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Went¬ 
worth,  of  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  in  the  county  of  York,  a 
gentleman  of  ancient  family.  He  was  born  in  1593,  at  the 
house  of  his  maternal  grand-father,  Robert  Atkinson,  Esq.  in 
London,  and  after  a  preliminary  education,  which  appears  to 
have  been  domestic,  he  was  entered  in  St.  John’s  college, 
Cambridge.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  travelled  abroad,  and 
passed  more  than  a  year  in  France,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood  of  University  college,  Oxford,  as  his  governor,  a  person 
of  sense  and  learning,  for  whom  he  ever  after  entertained  the 
highest  regard.  Soon  after  his  return  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  and  was  married  to  Margaret,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Francis  Clifford,  earl  of  Cumberland.  The  death 
of  his  father  in  1614,  gave  him  possession  of  the  family  estate 
of  60001.  a  year  ;  a  very  ample  patrimony  at  that  time,  though 
incumbered  with  the  provision  for  seven  brothers  and  four 
sisters.  He  also  succeeded  to  the  title  of  baronet,  his  father 
having  been  of  the  first  creation  of  that  rank,  by  king  James 
I.  He  soon  after  entered  into  public  life,  being  sworn  into 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  nominated  Gustos  Rotulo- 
rum  of  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  room  of  John 
Savile.  That  gentleman  had  been  induced  to  resign  his 
office  in  consequence  of  some  complaints  against  him  from  his 
neighbours,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled ;  but  being  de¬ 
sirous  of  resuming  it,  he  made  interest  with  the  great  favour¬ 
ite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Wentworth,  intimating  that  the  king  would  take  it  well 
if  he  would  return  the  place  to  his  predecessor.  Sir  Thomas, 
in  his  reply,  made  it  appear  that  Savile’s  resignation  had  not 
been  voluntary,  and  that  it  was  not  true,  as  had  been  alleged, 
that  there  was  any  desire  on  his  own  part  of  restoring  the 
office ;  whereupon  the  duke  very  civilly  desisted  from  moving 
him  further  in  the  business.  It  was  thought,  however,  that 
this  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  that  haughty  minister,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  ill  will  which  afterwards  existed  between  them 
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In  1621,  he  was  a  candidate  to  represent  the  county  of 
York,  in  parliament;  and  in  the  efforts  which  secured  his 
election,  he  displayed  that  vigour  and  capacity  for  manage¬ 
ment  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  his  ministerial  office.  In 
the  two  sessions  of  this  parliament,  his  conduct  was  moderate 
and  circumspect.  His  language,  with  regard  to  the  court, 
was  respectful  and  lenient  ;  yet  when  the  king,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  royalty,  had  asserted  that  the  privileges  of  the  Commons 
were  only  enjoyed  by  his  permission,  Wentworth  urged  the 
house  to  make  an  explicit  declaration  that  those  privileges 
were  their  rights  by  inheritance.  Becoming  a  widower  in 
1622,  he  made  a  second  alliance  in  1625,  with  a  noble  family, 
by  an  union  with  Arabella,  second  daughter  of  Holies  earl  of 
Clare,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  again  chosen  to  represent  his  county  in  the 
first  parliament  of  king  Charles  I.  He  now  took  his  station 
among  the  opposers  of  those  arbitrary  measures  which  marked 
the  opening  character  of  this  unfortunate  reign  ;  but  being 
considered  as  a  person  of  weight  and  consequence,  as  well 
from  his  fortune  and  connections,  as  from  the  talents  by 
which  he  was  continually  becoming  more  and  more  distin¬ 
guished,  it  was  thought  advisable  by  the  court  that  advances 
should  be  made  to  him.  Accordingly,  the  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  requested  his  good  offices  with  expressions  of  esteem, 
and  promises  of  future  favours.  Wentworth  returned  an 
equally  courtly  reply,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  sessions 
acted  as  a  moderator  of  the  passions  of  his  party.  This  re¬ 
ciprocal  courtesy,  however,  did  not  render  him  less  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  the  ministers ;  and  upon  the  convoking  of  a 
new  parliament  in  the  same  year,  he  was  one  of  the  six  popu¬ 
lar  leaders  who  were  disabled  from  serving  their  country  in 
that  assembly,  by  being  nominated  sheriffs  in  their  respective 
counties.  To  this  arbitrary  act  he  submitted  in  silence,  and 
calmly  attended  to  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  the  care  of 
his  private  concerns,  while  the  nation  was  agitated  by  the 
storms  of  contention  arising  between  the  coui’t  and  the  house 
of  commons.  Buckingham,  being  now  reduced  to  a  hazardous 
situation  through  the  accusations  preparing  against  him  in 
parliament,  renewed  his  overtures  to  Wentworth,  who  had  a 
conference  with  the  duke,  from  which  both  of  them  parted 
apparently  upon  the  best  terms  ;  but  soon  after,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  Wentworth,  a  mandate  was  sent  to  him,  for  the 
resignation  of  his  place  of  custos  rotulorum,  to  Sir  John 
Savile.  The  insult  was  aggravated  by  the  delivery  of  the 
order  at  a  full  county  meeting,  at  which  he  was  presiding  as 
sheriff.  He  publicly  expressed  an  indignant  sense  of  thig 
treatment,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  favourite  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  by  means  of  his  friend  Sir  Richard  Weston,  chancellor 
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of  the  exchequer,  he  privately  endeavoured  to  retain  a  share 
in  the  king’s  good  graces,  for  whom  he  expressed  sentiments 
of  the  most  submissive  loyalty.  To  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  this  circumstance,  and  with  the  views  of  advancement  to 
rank  and  power  which  certainly  directed  the  general  tenor 
of  his  public  life,  some  instances  of  his  subsequent  conduct 
must  have  appeared  very  extraordinary.  When  Charles, 
among  his  expedients  for  raising  money  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  parliament,  issued  his  commands  for  the  imposition  of 
a  forced  general  loan,  Wentworth  decidedly  refused  to  pay 
his  contribution  ;  and  having  justified  his  opposition,  he  was 
first  imprisoned  in  the  Marshalsea,  and  then  confined  to  a 
range  of  two  miles  round  the  town  of  Dartford.  This  res¬ 
traint,  however,  was  removed,  when  the  court  found  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  summon  a  new  parliament,  in  1628,  and  Wentworth 
again  took  his  seat  for  Yorkshire.  This  was  a  most  critical 
period,  at  which  the  crown  and  the  house  of  commons  were 
at  issue  on  the  most  important  points  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  question  was  in  fact  no  less  than  whether  the  government 
of  England  should  be  an  arbitrary  or  a  limited  monarchy. 
Among  those  who  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  the  people* 
Wentworth  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  by  the  decision 
and  boldness  of  his  speeches.  “We  must  vindicate,”  said 
he,  “what?  new  things?  No,  our  ancient,  legal,  and  vital 
liberties,  by  setting  such  a  seal  upon  them  as  no  licentious 
spirit  shall  hereafter  dare  to  infringe.”  In  conformity  with 
this  sentiment,  he  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the 
famous  Petition  of  Right ;  and  he  warmly  declared  against  a 
clause  proposed  by  the  lords  to  be  added  to  the  bill,  containing 
a  saving  of  the  ‘  sovereign  power.’  “  Our  laws,”  he  said,  “are 
not  acquainted  with  sovereign  power.  We  desire  no  new 
thing,  nor  do  we  offer  to  trench  on  his  majesty’s  prerogative; 
but  we  may  not  recede  from  this  petition,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part.”  Wentworth  having  now  proved  himself  worthy  the 
purchase  of  the  court,  such  temptations  were  thrown  in  his 
way  as  he  had  not  virtue  to  withstand.  There  was  offered 
to  him  a  peerage  and  future  promotion  to  the  place  of  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council  of  York,  or  court  of  the  North,  an  office 
of  great  power  and  influence,  particularly  acceptable  to  one 
whose  property  chiefly  lay  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  He 
agreed  to  the  terms,  and  on  July  1628,  was  created  baron 
Wentworth,  Newmarsh,  and  Oversley,  by  a  patent  in  which 
.his  vanity  was  gratified  by  a  recognition  of  his  claim  to  an 
alliance  with  the  blood-royal,  through  Margaret,  grand-mother 
of  Henry  VIII.  Some  months  after  he  was  advanced  to  the 
» dignity  of  a  viscount,  admitted  to  the  privy  council,  and,  on 
[  the  resignation  of  lord  Scrope,  was  nominated  lord  president 
of  the  North.  We  are  henceforth  to  consider  lord  Wentworth 
VOL.  V.  U 
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as  a  minister  and  statesman ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  be 
found  occasion  to  display  his  distinguished  qualities  in  this 
character.  The  duke  of  Buckingham’s  death  by  assassination, 
soon  freed  him  from  a  powerful  enemy  at  court,  whilst  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  removed  any  control  over  his  con¬ 
duct  which  might  be  exercised  by  a  popular  assembly.  The 
council  of  York,  under  the  enlarged  instructions  given  to 
Wentworth,  embraced  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  four 
northern  counties,  and  comprehended  the  powers  of  the 
courts  of  common  law,  together  with  the  exorbitant  authority 
of  the  star  chamber.  Still  finding  his  power  too  much  cir¬ 
cumscribed  for  the  exertions  which  he  meditated,  he  twice 
applied  for  its  enlargement,  so  that  at  length,  according  to 
lord  Clarendon,  “  his  commission  included  fifty-eight  instruc- 
tions,  of  which  scarcely  one  did  not  exceed  or  directly  violate 
the  common  law ;  and  by  its  natural  operation  had  almost 
overwhelmed  the  country  under  the  sea  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  involved  the  people  in  a  labyrinth  of  distemper,  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  poverty.”  In  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction,  he 
presently  manifested  both  the  laudable  and  faulty  propensities 
of  his  nature.  Devoting  his  whole  attention  to  business,  he 
soon  reformed  all  the  negligence  and  remissness  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  and  by  his  strictness  in  levying  the  exactions  im¬ 
posed  by  government,  he  raised  the  royal  revenues  within  his 
limits,  to  four  or  five  times  its  former  amount.  Thus  meriting 
the  character  of  a  very  faithful  and  diligent  servant  of  the 
crown,  he  obtained  the  confidence  and  supportof  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  consciousness  of  which  called  into  action  certain 
qualities  that  had  hitherto  been  for  the  most  part  suppress¬ 
ed.  These  were  a  haughtiness  and  impetuosity  of  temper, 
with  a  vindictive  disposition,  breaking  out  occasionally  into 
acts  of  violence  and  severity,  which  augmented  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  consequent  upon  his  desertion  of  his  former  party  and 
principles.  Some  of  the  prosecutions  which  he  instituted 
against  persons  who  had  failed  in  due  respect  to  him,  or  had 
censured  the  proceedings  of  his  court,  displayed  a  punctilious 
jealousy  and  irritability  incompatible  with  true  greatness  of 
mind. 

Having  assiduously  cultivated  the  friendship  of  archbishop 
Laud,  who  had  succeeded  Buckingham  in  his  influence  over 
the  royal  mind,  he  was  selected  by  that  prelate  for  the  chief 
direction  of  affairs  in  Ireland ;  a  part  of  the  combined  king¬ 
doms,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  which  had  always  invol¬ 
ved  his  government  in  difficulties,  and  in  which  great  abuses 
and  discontents  were  at  present  prevailing,  much  beyond  the 
power  of  its  temporary  administration  under  lords  justices  to 
remedy. 

In  the  government  of  Ireland,  Wentworth  displayed  great 
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political  talents,  and  indefatigable  industry ;  by  his  high  spirit, 
and  the  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  he  crushed  all 
opposition,  so  that  he  was  able  to  boast  in  one  of  his  letters, 
“  the  king  is  as  absolute  here,  as  any  prince  in  the  whole 
world  can  be he  greatly  advanced  the  public  revenue, 
ameliorated  the  military  establishment,  improved  the  Irish 
code  of  laws,  caused  the  church  to  flourish,  promoted  trade, 
and  manufactories,  that  of  linen  being  his  own  creation,  and 
abolished  a  number  of  abuses.  At  the  same  time  nothing 
could  be  more  arbitrary  than  his  system  of  government,  or 
more  stern  and  harsh  than  his  mode  of  administration ;  and 
by  his  violence  and  haughtiness  he  rendered  himself  extremely 
unpopular,  and  his  rule  odious.  His  severe  and  vindictive 
proceedings  against  some  individuals  of  rank,  who  had  fallen 
under  his  displeasure,  raised  complaints  against  him,  which 
his  English  friends  were  unable  to  answer,  and  though  the 
services  he  had  done  to  the  crown  were  duly  acknowledged, 
the  enmities  he  had  excited  were  probably  the  reason  of  the 
mortification  he  underwent  from  the  king’s  refusal  of  his  re¬ 
quest  of  advancement  to  an  earldom. 

In  1686,  he  visited  the  English  court,  where,  in  a  speech  be¬ 
fore  the  king  and  the  committee  for  Irish  affairs,  he  presented  a 
perspicuous  view  of  all  he  had  done  for  the  advantage  of  that 
kingdom,  and  for  the  interest  of  his  majesty,  adverted  to  the 
calumnies  propagated  against  him,  and  artfully  apologized  for 
the  infirmities  of  his  temper.  The  effect  of  this  address  was 
to  draw  from  the  king  an  entire  approbation  of  his  conduct ; 
and  no  man  could  stand  higher  in  reputation  with  all  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  government.  He  added  to  his  merits  with  the  court 
by  a  zealous  support  of  the  imposition  of  ship-money ;  employing 
his  influence  as  president  of  the  council  of  York,  which  office 
he  still  held,  so  effectually,  that  no  opposition  to  that  illegal 
measure  appeared  through  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  He 
now  renewed  his  petition  for  an  earldom,  but  was  encountered 
by  a  second  refusal,  which  appears  to  have  sunk  deep  into  his 
mind ;  he  might,  however,  console  himself  in  some  degree  by 
the  confirmed  authority  by  which  he  was  sent  to  resume  his 
government,  all  complaints  against  him  being  disregarded,  and 
his  enemies  being  laid  at  his  feet.  Adhering  to  his  former 
principles  of  administration,  he  ruled  with  unslackened  reins, 
maintaining  a  state  almost  regal,  attending  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  public  revenue,  without  neglecting  that  of  his  own 
fortune,  and  browbeating  opponents.  He  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  prevent  the  circulation  of  many  charges  against  him, 
which  he  called  calumnies  ;  and  the  disquiets  these  occasioned, 
together  with  other  causes  of  vexation,  and  his  intense  appli¬ 
cation  to  business,  injured  his  health,  and  brought  upon  him 
severe  paroxysms  of  the  gout. 
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King  Charles’s  quarrel  with  the  Scottish  nation,  engaged 
Wentworth  to  become  an  actor  in  the  scene  of  civil  contention. 
On  the  first  symptoms  of  resistance  to  the  royal  authority 
from  this  people,  he  had  not  only  recommended  to  the  king 
the  provision  of  an  armed  force  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  sub¬ 
jection,  but  had  himself  suppressed  some  rising  commotions 
among  the  Scotch  settlers  in  Ulster,  and  had  even  compelled 
them  to  abjure  the  covenant.  After  the  failure  of  the  king’s 
first  expedition  against  Scotland,  the  lord  deputy  of  Ireland 
was  thenceforth  the  person  naturally  resorted  to  for  advice  in 
this  emergency,  and  being  sent  for  by  Charles,  he  arrived  in 
London  in  November,  16o9.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  counsel 
an  immediate  renewal  of  hostilities  against  the  Scotch,  as 
rebels,  wdio  were  only  to  be  treated  with  at  the  sword’s  point ; 
and  he  also  concurred  with  his  associates,  Laud  and  Hamil¬ 
ton,  in  the  unwelcome  necessity  of  calling  a  parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  requisite  supplies.  His  assistance  was 
now  thought  so  important  by  the  court,  that  no  difficulty  was 
made  of  attaching  him  by  an  advancement  to  the  dignity  of 
which  he  had  shown  himself  so  desirous.  He  was  created  in 
January,  1640,  earl  of  Strafford  ;  was  decorated  with  the 
Garter,  and  his  title  of  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  Mas  changed 
to  that  of  lord-lieutenant,  which  had  been  dormant  from  the 
time  of  the  earl  of  Essex.  Proceeding  to  Ireland,  he  obtained 
from  the  parliament  of  that  country  four  subsidies  with  a  most 
loyal  declaration,  and  he  levied  8000  men  to  reinforce  the 
royal  army.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  being  taken  ill,  the  command  devolved  upon  him  ;  but 
before  he  could  join  the  army,  it  had  been  disgracefully  driven 
from  the  borders  by  the  Scots,  and  to  his  great  mortification 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  relinquish  the  northern  counties 
of  England  to  the  enemy,  and  retreated  to  York.  Although 
dissatisfaction  was  visibly  gaining  ground  in  the  country, 
Strafford  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  conduct  govern¬ 
ment  with  a  high  hand,  that  he  still  counselled  strong  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  measures  ;  but  his  credit  at  court  was  now  on  the 
wane  ;  the  king  who  had  rashly  dissolved  the  parliament,  was 
obliged  by  his  necessities  to  call  another,  which  proved  to  be 
the  fatal  “  long  parliament.”  The  success  which  Strafford  had 
met  with  in  the  popular  assemblies  of  the  sister  island  gave 
hopes  to  Charles  that  he  might  render  him  essential  service 
on  the  present  occasion  ;  and  he  summoned  him  to  attend  in 
his  place.  Strafford,  aware  of  the  dread  and  hatred  which  he 
im  aired  in  the  popular  leaders,  n'as  unwilling  to  put  himself 
into  their  power,  and  requested  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  retire  to  his  government ;  but  the  king  refused  to  comply, 
and  encouraged  him  by  a  solemn  promise  that  “  not  a  hair  of 
his  head  should  be  touched  by  the  parliament.” 
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The  earl’s  apprehensions  were  too  well  founded  ;  for  the 
very  first  operation  of  the  party,  which  threw  done  the  whole 
fabric  of  arbitrary  power,  was  his  impeachment  of  high  trea¬ 
son.  Pym,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  appeared 
with  this  charge  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  November 
18,  1640,  and  Strafford  was  in  consequence  sequestered  from 
parliament,  and  committed  to  prison.  Scarcely  ever  did  a 
trial  of  this  kind  so  much  interest  the  feelings  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  celebrity  of  the  person  accused,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  event,  which  appeared  likely  to  determine  the 
fate  of  the  great  political  contest  then  impending,  must  power¬ 
fully  have  agitated  every  mind  capable  of  public  emotions. 
All  the  three  kingdoms  joined  in  the  accusation.  The  hatred 
of  England  and  Scotland  he  was  prepared  to  expect,  but  that 
of  Ireland,  whence  he  had  lately  returned  amid  general  accla¬ 
mations  as  the  best  of  governors,  is  said  deeply  to  have  af¬ 
fected  him.  He  now  saw  the  difference  between  expressions 
of  regard  elicited  by  awe,  and  the  real  language  of  affectionate 
attachment.  The  articles  of  impeachment  first  presented, 
were  nine  in  number,  but  after  an  investigation  of  three 
months,  they  were  swelled  to  twenty-eight.  The  great  point 
laboured  by  his  accusers,  was  to  convict  him  of  “  an  attempt 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country,”  and  it  was  to 
be  proved  by  a  series  of  actions  infringing  the  laws,  by  words 
intimating  arbitrary  designs,  and  by  counsels  which  he  had 
given,  tending  to  the  ruin  of  the  constitution.  That  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  view  he  had  acted  as  a  friend  and  promoter  of  arbitrary 
power,  the  preceding  sketch  of  his  conduct  as  president  of 
the  northern  court,  and  governor  of  Ireland,  appears  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  testify ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  substantiate  against 
him  any  particular  fact  to  justify  a  capital  charge.  Though 
treated  with  the  extreme  of  legal  rigour,  and  debarred  of  the 
assistance  of  counsel  in  commenting  on  the  evidence,  and  the 
advantages  of  examining  witnesses  on  oath,  his  own  great 
abilities  and  strength  of  mind  supplied  every  deficiency;  and 
it  is  Whitelock,  the  chairman  of  the  impeaching  committee, 
who  thus  describes  his  demeanour  on  this  trying  occasion. 
“  Certainly  never  any  man  acted  such  a  part,  on  such  a 
theatre,  with  more  wisdom,  constancy,  and  eloquence,  with 
greater  reason,  judgment,  and  temper,  and  with  a  better  grace 
in  all  his  words  and  actions,  than  did  this  great  and  excellent 
person,  and  he  moved  the  hearts  of  all  his  auditors,  some  few 
excepted,  to  remorse  and  pity.”  His  defence  indeed,  was  so 
strong,  that  the  original  impeachment  was  deserted  for  the 
arbitrary  mode  of  proceeding  by  a  bill  of  attainder,  which 
rendered  nothing  more  necessary,  than  to  pass  an  enactment 
of  his  having  been  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  having  incurred 
Jts  punishment.  The  moderate  members  of  the  house  of 
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Commons  were  indignant  at  this  violation  of  the  principles  of 
justice ;  the  bill,  however,  passed  that  house  with  no  more  than 
59  dissenting  votes,  but  among  them  were  those  of  some  of  the 
firmest  friends  of  the  legal  liberty  of  their  country.  Every 
art  of  inflaming  the  people  was  employed  to  force  its  passage 
through  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  at  length  effected 
rather  by  intimidation  than  conviction.  There  still  remained 
a  hope  of  his  safety  in  the  great  repugnance  of  the  king,  to 
consent  to  a  sacrifice  involving  the  breach  of  his  solemn 
promise,  as  well  as  the  abandonment  of  a  faithful  servant. 
Charles  had  already  imprudently  attempted  to  stop  the  bill  by 
his  personal  interference  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  he  now 
armed  himself  for  the  conflict  with  the  force  of  conscientious 
scruples.  But  firmness  was  not  at  that  time  one  of  the  virtues 
of  the  unhappy  monarch.  His  counsellors  strongly  repre¬ 
sented  to  him  the  danger  of  resisting  the  torrent  of  popular 
fury ;  his  prelates,  Tuscon  excepted,  acted  the  part  of  casuists ; 
and  Strafford  himself  terminated  the  struggle  by  a  letter  in 
which  he  urged  the  king  for  his  own  safety,  to  ratify  the  bill, 
concluding  with  the  words, 6i  my  consent  shall  more  acquit  you 
to  God  than  all  the  world  can  do  besides.  To  a  willing  man 
there  is  no  injury.”  This  act  appears  truly  heroical ;  but  v,rhat 
can  be  said  of  the  manner  in  which  the  same  person  received 
the  intelligence  of  his  master’s  final  compliance  with  his  so¬ 
licitations  ?  It  is  recorded  that  when  the  secretary  Carleton 
assured  him  of  the  fatal  truth,  Strafford  lifted  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  and  with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  exclaimed,  ec  Put  not 
your  trust  in  princes  nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  for  in  them  there 
is  no  salvation !”  Was  his  letter  then  only  a  feint  to  engage 
the  king  more  strongly  in  his  behalf  The  reader  must  deter¬ 
mine  how  far  such  a  supposition  is  compatible  with  the  rest  of 
his  behaviour,  which  was  undoubtedly  noble.  He  spent  the 
short  interval  between  his  condemnation  and  execution  in 
giving  consolation  and  advice  to  his  distressed  family,  and  in 
making  interest  for  their  protection.  Not  being  permitted  to 
have  an  interview  with  his  fellow-prisoners,  Sir  George  Radcliffe, 
and  archbishop  Laud,  he  conveyed  to  the  former  his  tender 
adieu,  and  requested  the  prayers  and  benediction  of  the  latter. 
On  the  fatal  day,  as  he  was  quitting  the  Tower,  he  looked  up 
to  the  windows  of  Laud’s  apartment,  and  obtained  a  view  of 
Mm,  received  his  fervent  blessing,  which  he  returned  with, 
*c  Farewell  my  lord  S  God  protect  your  innocence.”  At  the 
scaffold  he  made  an  address  to  the  people,  expressing  entire 
resignation  to  his  fate,  and  asserting  the  good  intention  of  his 
actions,  however  they  might  have  been  represented ;  anti 
then,  taking  leave  of  his  accompanying  friends,  with  a  pathe¬ 
tic  recollection  of  his  widowed  wife  and  orphan  children,  he 
calmly  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and  giving  a  signal,  received 
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the  sudden  stroke  which  deprived  him  of  life.  He  fell  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  lamented  by  some,  admired  per¬ 
haps  by  more,  and  leaving  a  memorable  though  not  a  spotless 
name.  The  parliament,  not  long  after  his  death,  mitigated 
the  sentence  as  far  as  it  affected  his  children  ;  and  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  reign  his  attainder  was  reversed,  and  his  heir  was 
restored  to  his  estates  and  honours.  Lord  Strafford  married 
a  third  time  after  the  death  of  his  second  and  much  beloved 
wife.  He  left  an  only  son  and  several  daughters. 

HENRY,  PRINCfc  OF  WALES,  eldest  son  of  kiiig 
James  V I.  of  Scotland,  by  his  queen,  Anne,  sister  of  the  king 
of  Denmark,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princes  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  was  born  on  the  19th  of  February,  1594. 
His  birth  was  announced  by  embassies  to  many  foreign  powers 
with  invitations  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  his  baptism, 
which  was  thus  delayed  for  a  considerable  time.  All  these 
ambassadors  were  cordially  received,  and  others  appointed  in 
return,  except  by  the  courts  of  France  and  England.  Henry 
IV.,  then  king  of  France,  neither  made  any  present,  nor  ap¬ 
pointed  an  ambassador.  Queen  Elizabeth  bad  designed  to' 
act  in  the  same  manner  till  she  heard  of  the  behaviour  of 
Henry,  after  which  she  sent  an  ambassador  of  very  high  rank, 
Robert,  earl  of  Sussex.  James  not  only  delayed  the  ceremony 
till  the  English  ambassador  arrived,  but  distinguished  him 
from  the  rest  by  having  a  canopy  carried  over  his  head  at  the 
procession,  supported  by  the  lauds  of  Cessford,  Buccleugh, 
Dudhope,  and  Traquair.  The  ceremony  was  performed  with 
great  magnificence;  after  which  the  ambassadors  presented 
their  gifts.  That  from  the  United  Provinces  was  the  most 
valuable.  It  consisted  of  two  gold  cups,  worth  12,400  crowns, 
with  a  box  of  the  same  metal,  weighing  in  all  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  ounces,  containing  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  five  thousand 
florins  annually  to  the  prince  for  life.  The  English  ambassa¬ 
dor  gave  a  cupboard  of  plate  curiously  wrought,  and  valued  at 
30001.  sterling;  and  the  Danish  ambassador  two  gold  chains, 
one  for  the  queen  and  another  for  the  prince.  The  baptism 
was  celebrated  on  the  6th  September,  1594,  and  the  child 
named  Henry  Frederic.  He  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  earl  of  Mar,  who  was  assisted  in  his  important  charge  by 
Annabella,  the  countess  dowager  of  Mar,  daughter  of  William 
Murray  of  Tullibardine,  paternal  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Athol. 
This  lady  was  remarkable  for  the  severity  of  her  temper,  so 
that  the  prince  met  with  little  indulgence,  while  under  her 
tuition  ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  showed  great  affection  for 
her.  In  his  sixth  year  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Adams  Newton,  a  Scotsman,  eminently  skilled  in  most  branches 
of  literature,  but  particularly  in  Latin.  Under  his  tutorage 
the  prince  soon  made  great  progress  in  that  language,  as  well 
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as  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  ;  insomuch  that,  before  he 
had  completed  his  sixth  year,  his  father  wrote  for  his  use  the 
treatise  entitled  Basilikon  Doron,  thought  to  be  the  best  of  all 
his  works.  In  his  seventh  year,  prince  Henry  began  his  cor¬ 
respondence  with  foreign  powers.  His  first  letters  were  to  the 
States  of  Holland ;  in  which  he  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
the  good  opinion  they  had  conceived  of  him,  concluding  with 
a  request,  that  they  would  make  use  of  his  interest  with  his 
father  in  whatever  he  could  serve  them,  and  promised  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  every  other  respect  in  which  he  could  be  useful.  At 
this  early  period  the  prince  began  to  add  to  his  literary  accom¬ 
plishments  some  of  the  martial  kind,  such  as  riding,  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  bow  and  pike,  the  use  of  fire  arms,  &c.,  as  well  as 
singing,  dancing,  &c.  On  his  ninth  birth  day  he  sent  a  letter 
in  Latin  to  the  king,  informed  him  that  he  had  read  over- 
Terence's  Hecyra,  the  third  book  of  Phaedrus’s  Fables,  and 
two  books  of  Cicero’s  Epistles,  and  that  now  he  thought  him¬ 
self  capable  of  performing  something  in  the  commendatory 
kind  of  epistles.  His  accomplishments  were  soon  spoken  of  in 
foreign  countries  ;  and  these,  along  with  the  general  suspicion 
that  James  favoured  the  catholic  party,  probably  induced  pope 
Clement  VIII.  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  him  into  his  hands. 
With  this  view  he  proposed,  that  if  James  would  entrust  him 
with  the  education  of  the  young  prince,  he  would  advance 
such  sums  of  money  as  would  effectually  establish  him  on  the 
throne  of  England.  This  happened  a  little  before  the  death 
of  Elizabeth;  but  James,  notwithstanding  his  ambition  to 
possess  the  crown  of  England,  of  which  he  was  not  altogether 
certain,  withstood  the  temptation.  On  the  death  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  James  left  Scotland  in  such  haste,  that  he  had  no 
time  to  take  a  personal  leave  of  his  son,  and  therefore  did  so 
by  letter,  which  was  answered  by  the  prince  in  Latin.  In 
July,  1603,  prince  Henry  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the 
Garter.  Being  obliged  to  leave  London  on  account  of  the 
plague,  he  retired  to  Oatlands,  a  royal  palace  near  Weybridge 
in  Surry,  where  a  separate  household  was  appointed  for  him 
and  his  sister  Elizabeth.  In  his  tenth  year  he  applied  himself 
to  naval  and  military  affairs.  In  matters  of  literature  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  very  good  judge.  He  patronized  divines, 
and  his  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion  was  so  great,  that 
it  never  was  in  the  power  of  the  queen,  who  favoured  the 
catholic  party  to  make  the  least  impression  upon  him.  Her 
machinations  for  this  purpose  were  discovered  by  the  French 
ambassador,  who,  in  a  letter  dated  June  7th,  1604,  informed 
his  master  of  them,  and  that  the  Spaniards  were  in  hopes  of 
being  able  by  her  means  to  alter  the  religion  in  England,  as 
well  as  to  prejudice  the  prince  against  France,  which  the 
queen  said  she  hoped  that  her  son  would  be  some  day  able  to 
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conquer,  like  another  Henry  V.  In  another  letter  dated  22nd 
October,  1604,  after  taking  notice  of  the  queen’s  immoderate 
ambition,  he  adds,  that  she  used  all  her  efforts  to  corrupt  the 
mind  of  the  prince,  by  flattering  his  passions,  diverting  him 
from  his  studies,  and  representing  to  him  that  learning  was 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  great  general  and  conque¬ 
ror  ;  proposing  at  the  same  time  a  marriage  with  the  infanta  of 
Spain.  Notwithstanding  these  insinuations,  the  prince  conti¬ 
nued  to  patronize  the  learned  as  before.  He  presented  John 
Johnstone,  one  of  the  king’s  professors  at  St.  Andrews,  with  a 
diamond,  for  having  dedicated  to  him  an  Historical  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  from  the  foundation  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy.  In  1606,  Mr.  John  Bond  dedicated  his  edition  of 
Horace  to  the  prince,  whom  he  highly  compliments  on  his  pro¬ 
gress  in  learning.  In  1609,  a  book  was  sent  over  to  him  from 
France,  from  Sir  George  Carew,  the  British  ambassador  there, 
tending  to  disprove  the  catholic  doctrine  concerning  the 
church  of  Rome  being  the  first  of  the  Christian  churches. 
The  same  year  the  learned  Thomas  Lydyat  published  his 
Emendatio  Temporum,  under  the  patronage  of  the  prince; 
who  took  the  author  into  his  family,  and  made  him  his  chrono- 
grapher  and  cosmographer.  Paul  Buys  also  sent  him  a  letter 
with  a  dedication  of  the  second  part  of  his  Pandects.  In  1611, 
Dr.  Tooker,  in  his  dedication  of  an  Answer  to  Becams,  a  jesuit, 
who  had  written  against  a  piece  done  by  king  James  himself, 
styles  prince  Henry  “  the  Maecenas  of  all  the  learned.”  Many 
other  authors  dedicated  their  performances  to  him ;  nor  was 
his  correspondence  less  extensive  than  his  erudition.  He  was 
congratulated  by  the  elector  palatine,  afterwards  married  to 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  on  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder 
plot.  On  the  same  occasion  also,  lord  Spencer  wrote  him  a 
letter,  accompanying  it  with  the  present  of  a  sword  and  target ; 
“  instruments,”  says  he,  “  fit  to  be  about  you  in  these  treache¬ 
rous  times,  from  the  which,  I  trust,  God  will  ever  protect  your 
most  royal  father,  &c.”  Previous  to  this,  he  had  corresponded 
in  Latin  with  the  doge  of  Venice,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the 
king  of  Denmark,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  Uladislaus,  king 
of  Poland  ;  and  in  French  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  besides  a 
number  of  other  eminent  persons.  In  1606,  Henry  IV.  of 
France  ordered  his  ambassador  to  pay  him  special  regard  on 
all  occasions.  He  desired  him  likewise  to  salute  the  prince  in 
the  name  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Lewis  XIII.,  to  inform 
him  of  the  regard  the  latter  had  for  him.  To  all  these  mes¬ 
sages  the  prince  made  very  fit  replies.  This  year  also  the 
prince  waited  on  his  uncle,  Frederic  III.,  king  of  Denmark, 
who  had  come  to  England  on  a  visit  to  king  James,  and  who 
was  so  much  pleased  with  his  company,  that  he  presented  him 
at  parting  with  his  vice-admiral,  and  best  fighting  ships,  valued 
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at  no  less  than  2,5001.,  also  with  a  rapier  and  hanger,  valued 
at  2000  marks.  The  States  of  Holland  were  equally  ready  to 
show  their  attachment.  On  the  26th  of  August  this  year  they 
sent  a  letter  to  the  prince  in  French,  accompanied  with  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  a  set  of  table  linen,  the  pimduce  of  their  country.  The 
prince’s  partiality  towards  France  was  so  evident,  that  the 
French  ambassador,  in  a  letter  dated  31st  October,  1686,  men¬ 
tions  that  “  as  far  as  he  could  discover,  his  highness’s  inclina¬ 
tion  was  entirely  towards  France,  and  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  neglect  a  prince  who  promised  such  great  things.  None  of 
his  pleasures,”  continued  he,  6‘  savour  the  least  of  a  child. 
He  is  a  particular  lover  of  horses,  but  is  not  fond  of  hunting  ; 
and  when  he  goes  to  it,  it  is  rather  for  the  pleasure  of  gallop¬ 
ing,  than  that  which  the  dogs  give  him.  He  studies  two  hours 
a  day,  and  employs  the  rest  of  his  time  in  tossing  the  pike,  or 
leaping,  or  shooting  with  the  bow,  or  throwing  the  bar,  or 
vaulting,  or  some  other  exercise,  and  he  is  never  idle.  Fie 
shows  himself  likewise  very  good  natured  to  his  dependents, 
supports  their  interest,  and  pushes  whatever  he  undertakes 
for  them  or  others  with  such  zeal  as  gives  success  to  it.”  lie 
adds,  that  the  queen  had  less  affection  for  prince  Henry  than 
for  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  that 
the  king  also  seemed  to  be  jealous  of  his  son’s  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  to  be  displeased  with  the  quick  progress  he  made. 
In  1607,  the  prince  received  the  arms  and  armour  which 
Henry  IV.  sent  him  as  a  present,  and  these  being  accompanied 
with  a  letter,  the  prince  returned  an  answer  by  a  Mr,  Douglas, 
who  was  introduced  to  the  king  of  France  by  the  ambassador. 
Six-  George  Carew.  King  Henry,  contrary  to  custom,  opened 
the  prince’s  letter  immediately,  and  was  so  much  surprised  a,t 
the  beauty  of  the  character,  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  that 
it  was  the  prince’s  hand,  until  he  compared  the  signature  with 
the  rest  of  the  writing.  In  July,  1607,  the  Dutch  ambassadors 
came  recommended  to  prince  Henry  by  the  States.  All  this 
attention  paid  him  by  foreign  powei’s,  and  all  the  temptations 
which  a  youth  in  his  exalted  station  must  have  been  exposed 
to,  seems  never  to  have  shaken  the  xnind  of  this  magnanimous 
prince,  or  to  have  made  him  deviate  from  the  strict  line  of 
propriety.  His  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion  appears 
not  to  have  been  grounded  upon  prejudices,  inculcated  upon 
his  infant  mind  by  those  who  had  the  care  of  him,  but  from  a 
1  borough  conviction  of  the  truth  of  its  principles.  On  the 
discovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  he  was  so  impressed  with 
.  latitude  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  that  he  never-  after- 
^rds  omitted  being  present  at  the  sermon  preached  on  that 
>Jy  iVisioir.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  showed  himself  capable  of 
distinguishing  the  merit  of  religious  discourses,  and  paid  parti¬ 
cular  xVegard  to  such  divines  as  were  remarkable  for  learning 
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and  abilities.  Among  these,  he  honoured  with  his  attention 
the  learned  Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  then  rector  of  Hadstead,  in 
Suffolk,  afterwards  successively  bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich. 
In  his  family  he  took  the  utmost  care  to  preserve  decency  and 
regularity.  He  ordered  boxes  to  be  kept  at  his  houses  of  St. 
James’s,  Richmond,  and  Norwich,  for  the  money  required  of 
those  who  were  heard  to  swear ;  the  fines  levied  on  such 
offenders  being  given  to  the  poor.  He  had,  indeed,  a  parti¬ 
cular  aversion  to  the  vice  of  profane  swearing.  Being  once 
asked  why  he  did  not  swear  at  play  as  well  as  others,  he  an¬ 
swered,  he  knew  no  game  worthy  of  an  oath.  The  same  an¬ 
swer  he  is  said  to  have  given  at  a  hunting  match.  A  stag 
almost  quite  spent,  crossed  a  road  where  a  butcher  was  pass¬ 
ing  with  a  dog.  The  stag  was  instantly  killed  by  the  dog ; 
the  huntsman  was  greatly  offended  against  the  butcher,  but 
the  prince  answered  coolly,  “  What  if  the  butcher’s  dog  killed 
the  stag,  what  could  the  butcher  help  it  ?”  They  replied,  that 
if  his  father  had  been  so  served,  he  would  have  sworn  so  that 
no  man  could  have  endured.  “  Away,”  cried  the  prince,  £S  all 
the  pleasure  in  the  world  is  not  worth  an  oath.”  The  regard 
which  prince  Henry  had  for  religion,  was  manifest  from  his 
attachment  to  those  who  behaved  themselves  in  a  religious 
and  virtuous  manner.  Among  these  was  Sir  John  Harrington, 
whose  good  qualities  so  endeared  him  to  the  prince,  that  he 
entered  into  as  strict  a  friendship  with  him  as  the  disproportion 
between  their  stations  would  allow.  In  his  friendships,  prince 
Henry  appears  to  have  been  very  sincere,  and  inviolably  at¬ 
tached  to  those  whom  he  once  patronized.  He  had  a  great 
regard  for  his  grand  aunt,  lady  Arabella  Stewart,  sister  of 
Henry,  lord  Darnley ;  and  there  is  still  extant  a  letter  from 
her,  acknowledging  some  kindness  he  had  bestowed  on  a  kins¬ 
man,  at  her  recommendation.  He  expressed  much  compassion 
for  her  misfortunes  ;  she  having  excited  the  king’s  jealousy  on 
account  of  her  marriage  with  Mr.  William  Seymour,  after¬ 
wards  earl  and  marquis  of  Hertford,  and  duke  of  Somerset. 
The  courage,  intrepidity,  and  martial  turn  of  this  prince,  were 
manifest  from  his  infancy.  He  was  hardly  ten  years  of  age, 
when  he  mounted  a  very  high  spirited  horse,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  his  attendants,  spurred  the  animal  to  a  full 
gallop ;  and  having  thoroughly  wearied  him,  brought  him  back 
at  a  gentle  pace,  asking  his  servants  at  his  return,  “  How  long 
shall  I  cease  in  your  opinion  to  be  a  child  ?”  In  August,  1607, 
he  visited  the  royal  navy  at  Woolwich,  where  he  was  received 
by  Mr.  Pett,  and  conducted  on  board  the  Royal  Anne,  where 
he  had  thirty- one  large  pieces  of  ordnance  ready  to  be  fired. 
This  was  done  unexpectedly  as  soon  as  the  prince  reached  the 
poop,  at  which  he  expressed  great  satisfaction.  After  this,  he 
paid  the  utmost  attention  to  naval  affairs,  and  repeatedly 
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visited  the  dock-yards  at  Woohvich,  Chatham,  &c.  Among 
his  papers,  a  list  of  the  royal  navy  was  found  after  his  death, 
with  an  account  of  all  the  expences  of  fitting  out,  manning,  &c. 
which  must  now  he  accounted  a  valuable  addition  to  the  naval 
history  of  those  times.  His  passion  for  naval  affairs  naturally 
led  him  to  a  desire  of  making  geographical  discoveries,  of 
which  two  instances  are  recorded.  One  was  in  1607,  when  he 
received  from  Mr.  Tindal  his  gunner,  who  had  been  employed 
by  the  Virginia  company,  a  draught  of  James’s  river  in  that 
country,  wTith  a  letter  dated  22d  June  the  same  year.  The 
other  was  in  1612,  when  he  employed  Mr.  Thomas  Button,  an 
eminent  mariner,  to  go  in  quest  of  a  north-west  passage,  but 
who  did  not  return  till  after  prince  Henry’s  death.  His  mar¬ 
tial  disposition  was  eminently  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  his 
being  invested  in  the  principality  of  Wales  and  duchy  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  June  4th,  1610  ;  when,  at  the  tournaments  given,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  romantic  taste  of  the  times,  he  gave  and  received 
thirty-two  pushes  of  the  pike,  and  about  three  hundred  and 
sixty  strokes  of  swords,  performing  his  part  to  the  admiration 
of  all  who  saw  him,  he  being  then  not  sixteen  years  of  age. 
To  his  other  virtues  prince  Henry  added  those  of  frugality 
without  avarice,  and  generosity  without  extravagance.  Though 
he  never  interfered  much  in  public  business,  yet  in  any  little 
transactions  he  had  of  this  kind,  he  always  display;;!  great 
firmness  and  resolution.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  but  that  the 
mari'iage  of  a  prince  so  much  admired  would  engage  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public.  The  queen,  who  favoured  the  interest 
of  Spain,  proposed  a  union  with  the  infanta,  and  the  king  of 
Spain  seemed  inclined  to  the  match.  In  1611,  a  proposal  was 
made  for  a  double  marriage  betwixt  the  prince  of  Wales  and 
the  eldest  princess  of  Savoy,  and  between  the  prince  of  Savoy 
and  lady  Elizabeth,  but  these  overtures  were  very  coolly  re¬ 
ceived,  being  generally  disagreeable  to  the  nation.  Another 
match  was  proposed  with  the  second  princess  of  France.  But 
in  all  of  these  proposals  prince  Henry  showed  the  most  stoical 
indifference,  and  continued  to  apply  himself  with  the  utmost 
assiduity  to  his  employments  and  exercises,  the  continual  fa¬ 
tigue  of  which  at  last  impaired  his  health.  In  his  nineteenth 
year  his  constitution  underwent  a  remarkable  change  ;  he 
began  to  appear  pale  and  thin,  and  to  be  more  retired  and 
serious  than  usual.  He  complained  now  and  then  of  a  giddi¬ 
ness  and  heavy  pain  in  his  forehead  ;  he  frequently  bled  at  the 
nose,  which  gave  great  relief,  though  the  discharge  stopped 
some  time  before  his  death.  These  forebodings  of  a  dange¬ 
rous  malady  were  totally  neglected  both  by  himself  and  his 
attendants,  even  after  he  began  to  be  seized  at  intervals  with 
fainting  fits.  Notwithstanding  these  alarming  symptoms,  he 
continued  his  usual  employments.  In  the  beginning  of  June, 
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1612,  he  went  to  Richmond,  and  notwithstanding  his  com¬ 
plaint,  took  the  opportunity  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Thames  to  learn  to  swim.  This  practice  in  an  evening,  and 
after  supper,  was  discommended  by  several  of  his  attendants. 
He  could  not,  however,  be  prevailed  upon  to  discontinue  it, 
but  took  delight  in  walking  by  the  river  side  in  moonlight  to 
hear  the  sound  or  echo  of  the  trumpets,  by  which  he  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  evening  dews.  Through  impatience  to  meet  the 
king  his  father,  he  rode  sixty  miles  in  one  day,  and  the  next 
thirty-six,  to  Belvoir  castle.  During  the  heat  of  the  season 
also  he  made  several  other  fatiguing  journeys,  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  contributed  to  impair  his  health.  His  countenance  be¬ 
came  more  pale  ;  his  body  more  emaciated,  and  he  complained 
now  and  then  of  drowsiness,  though  he  endeavoured  to  conceal 
it ;  and  now  instead  of  rising  early  in  the  morning,  as  before, 
he  commonly  kept  his  bed  till  nine.  On  the  16th  his  disease 
had  gained  so  much  ground,  that  his  temper  underwent  a  con¬ 
siderable  alteration,  and  he  became  peevish  ;  yet  so  great  was 
his  activity  at  that  time,  that  he  played  a  match  at  tennis  on 
the  24th  seemingly  without  inconvenience ;  but  at  night  he  com¬ 
plained  of  a  greater  degree  of  lassitude  than  usual,  and  of  a  pain 
in  his  head.  Next  day  being  Sunday,  he  attended  divine  ser¬ 
vice,  and  heard  two  sermons ;  after  which  he  dined  with  his 
father,  seemingly  with  a  good  appetite,  but  the  paleness  and 
ghastly  appearance  of  his  countenance  were  much  remarked. 
About  three  P.M.  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  violence  of  his 
distemper,  being  seized  with  a  great  faintness,  shivering  and 
head- ache  with  other  symptoms  of  fever,  which  from  that  time 
never  left  him.  On  the  1st  of  November  he  was  blooded,  the 
impropriety  of  which  was  manifested  by  the  thin  and  dissolved 
state  of  the  blood  which  was  taken  away,  and  still  more  by  his 
becoming  much  worse  next  day.  As  no  proper  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  was  employed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  sunk  under 
the  disease.  He  expired  on  the  6th  November,  1612,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  eight  months,  and  seventeen  days.  On 
opening  his  body,  the  lungs  were  found  black,  spotted,  and 
full  of  corrupted  matter ;  the  diaphragm  was  also  blackened 
in  many  places,  the  blood  vessels  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head  were  distended  with  blood,  and  the  ventricle  full  of 
water;  the  liver  was  in  some  places  pale  and  lead  coloured, 
the  gall  bladder  destitute  of  bile,  and  distended  with  wind,  and 
the  spleens  in  many  places  unnaturally  black.  His  funeral 
was  not  solemnized  till  the  7tli  of  December.  Many  funeral 
sermons  were  published  in  honour  of  him,  and  the  two  univex-- 
sities  published  collections  of  verses  on  this  occasion.  The 
most  eminent  poets  of  that  age  also  exerted  themselves  in  the 
honour  of  the  deceased  prince,  particularly  Donne,  Brown, 
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Chapman,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  Dominic  Bandino  of 
Leyden,  &c.  Prince  Henry  was  of  a  comely  stature,  about 
five  feet  eight  inches ;  of  a  strong,  straight,  well  made  body, 
with  a  broad  shoulders  and  a  small  waist,  of  an  amiable  and 
majestic  countenance,  his  hair  of  an  auburn  colour;  he  was 
long  faced,  had  a  broad  foreheads  a  piercing  eye,  a  most  gra¬ 
cious  smile,  with  a  terrible  frown.  He  was  courteous,  loving, 
and  affable,  naturally  modest  and  even  shamefaced ;  patient, 
slow  to  anger,  and  merciful  to  offenders.  His  sentiment  of 
piety  was  strong  and  habitual.  He  usually  retired  three  times 
a  day  for  his  private  deyofcions,  and  was  scarce  once  a  month 
absent  from  the  public  prayers,  where  his  behaviour  was  de¬ 
cent  and  exemplary,  and  his  attention  fixed.  He  had  the 
greatest  esteem  for  all  divines,  whose  character  and  conduct 
corresponded  with  their  profession,  but  could  not  conceal  his 
indignation  against  such  as  acted  inconsistently  with  it.  He 
had  a  thorough  detestation  for  popery,  though  he  treated 
those  of  that  religion  with  great  courtesy ;  showing  that  his 
hatred  was  not  levelled  at  their  persons,  but  their  opinions ; 
and  he  was  so  immoveable  in  his  attachment  to  the  protestant 
religion,  that  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis  assures  us,  he  made  a 
solemn  protestation  that  he  would  never  join  in  marriage  with 
one  of  a  different  faith.  He  was  exact  in  all  the  duties  of 
filial  piety,  and  bore  a  high  respect  for  his  father.  He  ad¬ 
hered  strictly  to  justice  on  all  occasions,  and  never  suffered 
himself  to  determine  rashly,  till  after  a  due  examination  of 
both  parties.  His  love  of  justice  showed  itself  very  early. 
When  he  was  but  a  little  above  three  years  of  age,  a  son  of 
the  earl  of  Mar,  somewhat  younger  than  himself,  falling  out 
with  one  of  his  pages,  did  him  some  wrong;  the  prince  re¬ 
proved  him  saying,  c<  I  love  you,  because  you  are  my  lord’s 
son,  and  my  cousin  ;  but  if  you  be  not  better  conditioned,  I  will 
love  such  a  one  better,”  naming  the  child  who  had  complained 
of  him.  He  was  of  singular  integrity,  and  hated  flattery  and 
dissimulation.  His  temperance,  except  in  the  article  of  fruit, 
was  as  eminent  as  his  abhorrence  of  ostentation.  When  he 
was  taught  to  handle  the  pike,  and  his  master  instructed  him 
to  use  a  kind  of  stateliness  in  marching,  though  he  learned  all 
other  things,  he  would  not  conform  himself  to  that  affected 
fashion,  and  though  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  dancing,  he 
never  practised  it,  except  when  strongly  pressed  to  it.  The 
same  modesty  appears  in  whatever  he  said  or  did ;  his  clothes 
were  usually  very  plain,  except  on  occasions  of  public  cere¬ 
mony,  or  upon  receiving  foreign  ambassadors.  In  quickness 
of  apprehension  and  memory  few  of  the  same  age  ever  ex¬ 
celled  him  ;  and  fewer  still  in  a  right  judgment  of  what  he  was 
taught.  Besides  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  he 
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spoke  the  Italian  and  French,  and  made  a  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  in  philosophy,  history,  fortifications,  mathematics,  and 
cosmography.  He  delighted  in  shooting  and  levelling  great 
pieces  of  ordnance ;  in  ordering  and  marshalling  of  troops  ;  in 
building  and  gardening ;  in  music,  sculpture,  and  painting,  in 
which  last  art  he  brought  over  several  works  of  great  masters 
from  foreign  countries.  He  had  a  just  opinion  of  the  great 
abilities  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  and  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  “  no  king  but  his  father  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a 
cage.”  Though  he  loved  plenty  and  magnificence  in  'his 
house,  he  restrained  them  within  the  rules  of  moderation.  By 
this  economy  he  avoided  the  necessity  of  being  rigid  to  his  te¬ 
nants,  either  by  raising  their  rents,  or  taking  advantage  of  for¬ 
feitures.  Whatever  abuses  were  represented  to  him  he  imme¬ 
diately  redressed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  persons  aggrieved. 
In  his  removal  from  one  house  to  another,  and  his  attendance 
on  the  king,  &c.,  he  suffered  no  provisions  or  carriages  to  be 
taken  up  for  his  use,  without  full  value  being  paid  to  the  par¬ 
ties,  and  he  was  so  solicitous  to  prevent  any  person  from  being 
injured  by  himself  or  any  of  his  train,  that  whenever  he  went 
out  to  hawk  before  harvest  was  ended,  he  took  care  that  none 
should  pass  through  the  corn ;  and,  to  set  them  an  example, 
would  himself  rather  ride  a  furlong  about.  His  speech  was 
slow,  and  attended  with  some  impediment,  rather  from  custom 
than  any  defect  of  nature.  Yet  he  often  said  of  himself  that 
he  had  the  most  unserviceable  tongue  of  any  one  living. 
Though  affable,  he  knew  how  to  keep  his  distance,  admitting 
no  near  approach  either  to  his  power  or  his  secrets.  He  had 
a  sincere  affection  for  his  brother  and  sister.  With  regard  to 
the  fair  sex.  Sit  Charles  Cornwallis  represents  his  virtue  to 
have  been  perfectly  immaculate.  His  early  death,  concurring 
with  the  public  apprehension  of  the  papists,  and  the  ill  opinion 
which  the  nation  then  had  of  the  court,  gave  rise  to  suspicions 
of  its  being  hastened  by  poison,  which  were  heightened  by 
the  very  little  concern  shown  by  some  persons  in  great  stations. 
With  these  notions  his  mother  the  queen  was  peculiarly  im¬ 
pressed,  according  to  Dr.  Wei  wood;  who,  in  his  notes  on 
Arthur  Wilsons  life  of  king  James  I.,  in  the  Complete  History 
of  England,  p.  714,  informs  us,  that  when  the  prince  fell  into 
his  last  illness,  the  queen  sent  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  his 
cordial,  which  she  herself  had  taken  some  time  before  in  a 
fever,  with  remarkable  success.  Raleigh  sent  it,  with  a  letter 
to  the  queen,  wherein  he  expressed  a  tender  concern  for  the 
prince  ;  and,  boasting  of  his  medicine,  said,  “  that  it  would 
certainly  cure  him  or  any  other  of  a  fever,  except  in  case  of 
poison.’'  As  the  prince  took  this  medicine,  and  died  notwith¬ 
standing  its  virtues,  the  queen,  in  the  agony  of  her  grief, 
showed  Raleigh’s  letter,  and  laid  so  much  weight  on  the  ex- 
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pression  about  poison,  that  as  long  as  she  lived  she  could  never 
be  persuaded  but  that  the  prince  had  died  by  that  means. 
Sir  Anthony  Weldon  and  Mr.  Wilson  also  countenance  the 
same  idea.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  oppose  to  all  suggestions  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  physicians  who  attended  the  prince, 
and  opened  his  body  after  his  death,  from  which,  as  Dr.  Wel- 
vvood  observes,  there  can  be  no  inference  drawn  that  he  was 
poisoned.  To  this  may  be  added  the  authority  of  Sir  Charles 
Cornwallis,  who  was  above  all  suspicion  in  this  point,  and  who 
was  fully  convinced  that  his  death  was  natural. 

SIR  JOHN  HARRINGTON,  lord  Harrington,  son  to  Sir 
John  Harrington,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  prince  Henry,  son 
to  king  James,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  humanity,  piety, 
and  virtue,  as  well  as  for  his  learning.  He  was  created  a 
knight  of  the  bath  in  1604.  He  is  said  to  have  kept  an  exact 
diary  of  his  life,  and  to  have  examined  himself  weekly  as  to 
his  progress  in  virtue.  There  are  several  letters  extant  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  prince  Henry  on  classical  subjects. 
He  died  in  February,  1614. 

JOHN  HAMPDEN,  Esq.,  of  Hampden,  a  celebrated  pa¬ 
triot,  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in  Buckinghamshire,  was 
born  at  London  in  1594.  He  was  cousin-german  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  his  mother  being  Oliver’s  aunt.  In  1609,  he  was 
sent  to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  whence  he  went  to  the  inns 
of  court,  where  he  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  law. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  parliament  which  began  at 
Westminster,  February  5,  1626  ;  and  served  in  all  the  succeed¬ 
ing  parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  1636  he  became 
universally  known  by  his  refusal  to  pay  ship  money,  as  being 
an  illegal  tax,  upon  which  he  was  prosecuted,  and  his  conduct 
throughout  this  transaction,  gained  him  a  great  character. 
When  the  long  parliament  began,  the  eyes  of  all  men  were 
fixed  on  him  as  their  “  pater  patria.”  On  January  3,  1644, 
the  king  ordered  articles  of  high  treason  and  other  misde¬ 
meanors  to  be  prepared  against  lord  Kimbolton,  Mr.  Hamp¬ 
den  and  four  other  members  of  the  house  of  Commons,  and 
went  to  that  house  to  seize  them  :  but  they  had  retired.  Mr. 
Hampden  afterwards  made  a  speech  to  the  house,  to  clear 
himself  of  the  charge  laid  against  him.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  was  of 
great  service  to  the  parliament  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  He 
received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  shoulder  in  an  engagement 
with  prince  Rupert,  June  18,  1643,  at  Chalgranefield  in  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  and  died  on  the  24th.  He  had  the  art  of  Socrates 
in  interrogating,  and  under  the  pretence  of  doubts,  insinuating 
objections,  so  that  he  infused  his  own  opinions  into  those  from 
whom  he  appeared  to  learn  them.  He  was  a  very  wise  man 
and  of  great  parts  ;  and  possessed  of  the  most  absolute  spirit 
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of  popularity,  to  govern  the  people,  that  ever  was  in  any 
country.  He  was  master  over  all  his  appetites  and  passions, 
and  had  thereby  a  very  great  ascendancy  over  those  of  other 
men.  He  was  of  an  industry  and  vigilance  never  to  be  tired 
out,  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  most  subtle,  and 
of  courage  equal  to  his  best  parts ;  and,  above  all,  was  a  man 
of  the  most  inflexible  integrity. 

SIR  BEVIL  GREENVILLE,  a  gentleman  of  distin¬ 
guished  rank  and  loyalty,  grandson  of  Sir  Richard  Greenville, 
was  born  at  the  seat  of  his  father,  Bernard  Greenville,  Esq., 
in  1596.  He  received  his  education  at  Exeter  college,  Ox¬ 
ford,  under  Dr.  Piideaux,  where  he  acquired  a  large  share  of 
knowledge,  together  with  a  warm  attachment  to  religion. 
When  he  came  to  his  estate,  he  distinguished  himself  by  all 
the  popular  qualities  of  a  respectable  country  gentleman,  and 
repeatedly  sat  in  parliament  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  and  burgess  for  Launceston.  In  1638,  he 
attended  the  king  with  a  troop  of  horse  raised  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense  in  his  expedition  to  Scotland.  He  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  for  this  service,  and  being  returned  member  for 
his  county  in  the  “  long  parliament”  of  1644,  he  adhered  to  the 
royal  party,  though  with  prudence.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  he  declared  for  the  king,  and  while  the  friends  of 
the  royalists  were  yet  weak  in  the  west,  he  joined  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton  and  others,  and  by  his  interest  greatly  contributed  to 
the  raising  of  the  Cornish  army.  He  had  a  command  in  the 
battle  of  Stratton,  gained  by  Hopton,  against  the  earl  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  in  May  1643.  Upon  the  junction  of  the  marquis  of 
Hertford,  and  prince  Maurice  with  the  Cornish  troops,  Sir 
Bevil  was  very  serviceable  in  preserving  unity  by  his  in¬ 
fluence.  After  some  actions,  the  royal  forces  met  those  of 
the  parliament,  commanded  by  Sir  William  Waller,  at  Lans- 
down  near  Bath,  on  July  5,  1643.  A  hard  fought  battle  en¬ 
sued,  in  which  Sir  Bevil,  gallantly  charging  at  the  head  of 
the  Cornish  men,  was  mortally  wounded  with  a  pole  axe.  His 
body  was  afterwards  found  surrounded  by  those  of  his  officers, 
and  it  was  observed  that  in  this  battle  there  were  more  of¬ 
ficers  and  gentlemen,  than  common  men,  slain  on  the  side  of 
the  royalists.  Sir  Bevil  was  extremely  lamented,  as  might  be 
expected  of  one  who  deserved  the  following  character  drawn 
by  lord  Clarendon.  “  That  wdiich  would  have  clouded  any 
victory,  wras  the  death  of  Sir  Bevil  Greenville.  He  wras,  in¬ 
deed,  an  excellent  person,  wdiose  activity,  interest,  and  repu¬ 
tation,  was  the  foundation  of  what  had  been  done  in  Cornwall, 
and  his  temper  and  affection  so  public,  that  no  accident  which 
happened  could  make  any  impression  on  him ;  and  his  example 
kept  others  from  taking  any  thing  ill,  or  at  least  seeming  to  do 
so.  In  a  word,  a  brighter  courage,  and  a  gentler  disposition, 
VOL.  V.  X 
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were  never  united  together,  to  make  the  most  cheerful  and 
innocent  conversation,”  A  monument,  erected  by  his  de¬ 
scendant,  lord  Lansdown,  marks  the  spot  where  he  fell. 

DENZIL,  LORD  HOLLES,  an  eminent  political  charac¬ 
ter,  was  the  second  son  of  the  first  Holies,  earl  of  Clare,  at  whose 
seat  at  Haughton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  he  was  born  in  1597. 
He  received  a  liberal  education ;  and  when  his  father  had  a 
place  in  the  court,  he  was  brought  there,  and  was  for  a  time 
companion  and  bed-fellow  to  prince  Charles,  then  duke  of 
York.  The  earl  of  Clare’s  subsequent  discontent  with  the 
court  was  communicated  to  his  son  ;  and  Denzil,  who  sat  in 
the  last  parliament  of  James  L,  as  a  member  for  St.  Michael’s, 
Cornwall,  sided  with  the  opposition.  At  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  knighthood  of  the  Bath. 
Early  in  that  reign  he  espoused  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Francis  Ashley,  by  which  alliance  he  became  settled  in 
Dorsetshire.  He  was  returned  for  Dorchester  in  the  par¬ 
liament  of  1627,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  favour  of  liberty, 
with  all  that  ardour  and  invincible  courage  by  which  he  was 
distinguished.  When  the  three  resolutions  of  the  Commons 
against  popery,  Arminianism,  and  the  levying  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  by  the  king’s  prerogative,  were  drawn  up,  he  was 
one  of  the  two  who  forcibly  held  the  speaker  in  his  chair, 
till  they  were  passed.  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and 
his  bold  speeches,  he  was  prosecuted  in  the  king’s  bench,  and 
condemned  to  be  fined,  and  imprisoned  during  the  king’s 
pleasure.  With  his  fellow-sufferers,  he  refused  to  petition  for 
his  liberation,  or  to  find  sureties  for  future  good  behaviour,  nor 
would  even  join  with  a  friend  in  giving  bail  for  himself.  He 
remained  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower  above  twelve  months, 
and  with  difficulty  at  length  procured  his  liberty.  Irritated 
by  this  treatment,  and  fixed  in  his  principles,  he  entered  the 
long  parliament  in  1640,  a  determined  foe  to  the  court,  and  by 
his  vigour  and  abilities  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  party.  His  relationship  to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  who 
had  married  his  sister,  prevented  him  from  taking  a  part  in 
the  prosecution  of  that  minister,  but  he  carried  up  the  im¬ 
peachment  of  archbishop  Laud.  He  was  one  of  the  five 
members  whom  the  king  accused  of  high  treason,  in  1641,  the 
imprudent  attempt  for  the  seizure  of  whom  in  the  parliament- 
house,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  taking  arms.  In  the  en¬ 
suing  war,  the  parliament  gave  him  the  command  of  a  regi¬ 
ment,  and  made  him  lieutenant  of  Bristol;  he  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  began  to  see  into  the  designs  of  the  leaders  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  party,  which  he  endeavoured  to  frustrate  by  pro¬ 
moting  a  treaty  with  the  king.  He  was  one  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  to  carry  proposals  for  peace  to  his  majesty 
at  Oxford,  in  1644,  on  which  occasion  he  resented,  with  great 
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spirit,  some  insults  offered  to  their  attendants  by  some  of  the 
royalist  officers.  In  1647  he  made  a  motion  for  disbanding 
the  army  ;  but  that  party  was  now  too  strong  to  be  contended 
with,  and  the  attack  was  returned  upon  himself  by  an  im¬ 
peachment  for  high  treason.  He  fled  to  France,  where  he 
fixed  his  residence  in  Normandy,  and  employed  himself  in 
drawing  up  memoirs  of  the  transactions  to  which  he  had  been 
witness.  The  interposition  of  his  friends  allowed  him  to  re¬ 
turn  in  1648,  when  he  resumed  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  the  king  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Soon  after,  the  increasing  violence  of  the 
times,  obliged  him  again  to  retire  to  France.  He  now  took  up 
his  abode  in  Brittany,  where  he  continued  till  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding  the  restoration,  which  event  he  had  endeavoured  to 
promote.  He  resumed  his  seat  in  parliament  with  the  other 
secluded  members,  and  upon  its  dissolution  was  made  one  of 
the  council  of  state  who  governed  it  in  the  interim.  He 
assisted  at  the  conference  held  with  Monk,  in  which  the 
king’s  restoration  was  proposed,  under  conditions ;  and  though 
these  were  not  carried,  he  concurred  in  the  measures  pursued. 
He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  who 
waited  upon  the  king  at  the  Hague,  and  was  spokesman  for 
the  rest.  Charles  II.  in  1660,  before  his  coronation,  advanced 
Denzil  Holies  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  lord  Holies,  of 
Isfield,  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  In  1663,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war  with  Holland,  he  went  as  ambassador  to 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  Lewis  XIV.  to  take  part 
with  England.  When  negociations  for  peace  were  entered 
into  at  Breda,  in  1667,  lord  Holies  was  one  of  the  English 
plenipotentiaries.  Notwithstanding  these  trusts  reposed  in 
him  by  the  court,  his  attachment  to  liberty  remained  unabated, 
and  when  the  politics  of  the  reign  evidently  tended  to  render 
the  king  absolute,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  opposition. 
He  is  named  in  the  despatches  of  Barillon,  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador,  as  one  of  those  men  of  rank  who  entered  into  intrigues 
with  France  to  thwart  the  measures  of  Charles,  whose  pre¬ 
parations  for  war  against  that  country  they  suspected  of  being 
directed  against  the  liberties  of  their  own.  Whatever  be 
thought  of  their  conduct  on  the  occasion,  or  of  the  credibility 
of  Barillon’s  representations,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  he 
states  lords  Russel  and  Holies  alone  to  have  refused  the  money 
offered  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  France.  No  man,  indeed, 
had  a  more  disinterested  spirit,  which  he  displayed  when  of¬ 
fered  by  the  parliament  50001.  as  reparation  for  the  losses  he 
had  suffered  in  the  civil  war.  “  I  wrill  not,”  said  he,  “  receive 
a  penny  till  the  public  debts  are  paid.”  With  an  unspotted 
character  for  honour,  integrity,  and  patriotism,  he  died  in 
February,  1679-80,  aged  eighty-two,  leaving  an  only  son. 
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He  was  buried  in  Dorchester  church,  under  a  monument 
raised  by  his  great  nephew,  John,  duke  of  Newcastle. 

HENRY  ELSYNGE,  an  English  gentleman,  clerk  of 
the  house  of  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  born  at 
Battersea,  in  Surry,  in  1598,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Elsynge,  Esq.,  who  was  clerk  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  a 
person  of  great  abilities.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school;  and  thence,  in  1621,  removed  to  Christ  Church,  in 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1625.  Then  he 
travelled  abroad,  and  spent,  at  several  times,  above  seven 
years  in  foreign  countries,  by  which  he  became  a  very  accom¬ 
plished  person,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  men  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality  and  best  judgment.  He  was  in  particular  so  much 
valued  by  archbishop  Laud,  that  his  grace  procured  him  the 
place  of  clerk  of  the  house  of  commons,  to  which  he  proved 
of  excellent  use,  as  well  as  a  singular  ornament.  For  he  was 
very  dexterous  in  taking  and  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
house,  and  also  so  great  a  help  to  the  speaker,  and  to  the 
house  in  stating  the  questions,  and  drawing  up  the  orders  free 
from  exceptions,  that  it  much  conduced  to  the  despatch  of 
business,  and  the  service  of  the  parliament.  His  discretion 
also  and  prudence  were  such,  that,  though  the  long  parliament 
was  by  faction  kept  in  continual  disorder,  yet  his  fair  and  tem¬ 
perate  carriage  made  him  commended  and  esteemed  by  all 
parties,  how  various  and  opposite  soever  they  were  among 
themselves.  And  therefore,  for  these  his  abilities,  and  good 
conduct,  more  reverence  was  paid  to  his  stool,  than  to  the 
speaker  Lenthall’s  chair,  who  being  disliked,  timorous,  and 
interested,  was  often  much  confused  in  collecting  the  sense  of 
the  house  and  drawing  the  debates  into  a  fair  question,  in 
which  Elsynge  was  always  observed  to  be  so  ready  and  just, 
that  the  house  generally  acquiesced  in  what  he  did  of  that 
nature.  At  length,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  house 
were  imprisoned  and  secluded,  and  that  the  remainder 
would  bring  the  king  to  a  trial  for  his  life,  he  desired,  on  the 
26th  of  May  1648,  to  resign  his  place.  He  alleged  for  this, 
his  bad  state  of  health,  but  most  people  understood  his  reason 
to  be,  and  he  acknowledged  it  to  Whitelock  and  other  friends, 
because  he  would  have  no  hand  in  the  business  against  the 
king.  After  which,  quitting  his  advantageous  employment,  he 
retired  to  his  house  at  Hounslow,  in  Middlesex,  where  he 
presently  contracted  many  bodily  infirmities,  of  which  he  died 
in  1654.  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  very  learned, 
especially  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  languages ;  he  was, 
what  is  above  all  these  accomplishments,  a  very  just  and  honest 
man  ;  and  Whitelock  relates,  that  the  great  seldom  were  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  him,  which  is  no  small  circumstance  to  his 
honour.  He  wrote  a  book,  entitled  “  The  ancient  Method 
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and  Manner  of  holding  Parliaments  in  England,”  printed  in 
1 663,  and  again  in  1768,  8vo. 

SIR  NICHOLAS  CRISPE,  an  eminent  and  loyal  citizen, 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.,  and  Charles  II.  was  the  son  of  an 
eminent  London  merchant,  and  born  in  1598.  Being  noticed 
at  court  he  was  knighted,  and  appointed  one  of  the  farmers  of 
the  king’s  customs.  When  the  trade  to  Guinea  was  under 
great  difficulties  and  discouragements,  he  framed  a  project  for 
retrieving  it,  and  caused  the  castle  of  Cormantyn  upon  the 
Gold  Coast  to  be  erected  at  his  own  expense.  By  his  judi¬ 
cious  management,  himself  and  his  associates  were  so  success¬ 
ful,  as  to  divide  amongst  them  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
When  the  rebellion  began,  and  the  king  was  in  want  of  money. 
Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  and  his  partners  raised  him  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  After  the  war  broke  out,  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  distractions  with  which  it  was  attended,  he  continued 
to  carry  on  trade  to  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Norway, 
Muscovy,  and  Turkey,  which  produced  to  the  king  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  besides  keeping  most  of  the 
ports  open  and  ships  in  them  constantly  ready  for  his  service. 
He  had  great  address  in  bringing  any  thing  to  bear  that  he  had 
once  contrived  ;  in  matters  of  secrecy  and  danger,  he  seldom 
trusted  to  any  hands  but  his  own,  and  made  use  of  all  kinds  of 
disguises.  Letters  of  consequence  he  carried  disguised  as  a 
porter  ;  when  he  wanted  intelligence  he  would  be  at  the 
water  side  with  a  basket  of  flounders  upon  his  head,  and  often 
passed  between  London  and  Oxford,  in  the  dress  of  a  butter- 
woman  on  horseback,  between  a  pair  of  panniers.  At  his  own 
expense  he  raised  a  regiment  of  horse  for  the  king’s  service, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  it  as  remarkably  in 
his  military,  as  he  had  ever  done  in  his  civil  capacity.  When 
the  treaty  of  Uxbridge  commenced,  the  parliament  thought  fit 
to  mark  Crispe,  as  they  did  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  treaty,  by 
insisting  that  he  should  be  removed  from  his  majesty’s  pre¬ 
sence  ;  and  a  few  months  after,  on  April  16,  1645,  they  or¬ 
dered  his  large  house  in  Bread-street  to  be  sold,  which  for 
many  years  belonged  to  his  family.  Neither  was  this  stroke  of 
their  vengeance  judged  a  sufficient  punishment  for  his  offences, 
since  having  resolved  to  grant  the  elector  palatine  a  pension  of 
eight  thousand’ pounds  a  year,  they  directed  that  two  thousand 
should  be  applied  out  of  the  king’s  revenue,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  made  up  from  the  estates  of  lord  Culpepper  and  Nicholas 
Crispe.  After  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Sir  Nicholas 
was  instrumental  in  reconciling  many  to  Charles  II.  For  his 
great  services  he  was  ci’eated  a  baronet,  in  1664,  which  he  did 
not  long  survive,  dying  February  26,  the  next  year,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  very  large  estate  to  his 
grandson,  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe.  His  corpse  was  interred  with 
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his  ancestors,  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mildred,  in  Bread- 
street,  and  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  kinsman 
Mr.  Crispe,  of  Christ-church,  Oxford.  But  his  heart  was 
sent  to  the  chapel  at  Hammersmith,  where  there  is  a  short 
and  plain  inscription  upon  a  cenotaph  erected  to  his  memory  ; 
or  rather  upon  that  monument  which  himself  erected  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  Charles  I.,  as  the  inscription  placed  there  in 
Sir  Nicholas’s  life-time  tells  us,  under  which,  after  his  decease, 
was  placed  a  small  white  marble  urn,  upon  a  black  pedestal, 
containing  his  heart. 

SIR  GEORGE  CARTERET,  a  royalist  in  the  time  of 
Charles  L,  of  uncommon  firmness  and  bravery,  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  family,  originally  from  Normandy,  but  afterwards 
settled  at  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  was  born  at  Jersey,  in  1599, 
his  father  Helier  Carteret,  Esq.,  being  at  that  time  deputy 
governor  of  the  island.  He  entered  early  into  the  sea-service, 
and  had  acquired  the  character  of  an  experienced  officer, 
when  king  Charles  I.  ascended  the  throne.  This  circum¬ 
stance  recommending  him  to  the  notice  and  esteem  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  he  was  appointed  in  1626,  joint  governor 
of  Jersey,  with  Henry,  afterwards  lord  Jermyn  ;  and,  in  1639, 
he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  office  and  place  of  comptroller  of 
all  his  majesty’s  ships.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  he  went  into  Cornwall,  where  he  made  a  brave  resistance 
to  the  parliamentary  forces,  for  which  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  and  afterwards  the  dignity  of  baronet.  On  his 
return  to  Jersey  he  put  that  island  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 
acted  with  so  much  energy  as  to  be  excepted  from  pardon. 
After  the  murder  of  the  king,  Sir  George  proclaimed  his  son 
at  Jersey,  which  induced  Charles  IL  to  repair  thither,  where 
he  staid  some  time,  and  then  went  to  Holland.  This  highly 
provoked  the  parliament,  and  after  a  desperate  resistance  the 
island  was  taken,  but  Sir  George  escaped  to  France,  where 
Mazarine,  to  please  Cromwell,  threw  him  into  the  Bastile. 
He  afterwards  regained  his  liberty,  and  remained  abroad  till 
the  restoration,  when  he  accompanied  the  king  to  England, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  privy-council,  and  treasurer  of  the 
navy.  He  was  also  chosen  into  parliament,  and  a  patent  of 
peerage  was  made  out  for  him,  but  before  the  design  could  be 
accomplished,  he  departed  this  life,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1679,  being  nearly  eighty  years  of  age.  On  the  11th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  following,  a  royal  warrant  was  issued,  in  which  it  is  re¬ 
cited,  “  That  whereas  Sir  George  Carteret  died  before  his 
patent  for  his  barony  was  sued  out,  his  majesty  authorises 
Elizabeth,  his  widow,  and  her  youngest  children,  James  Car¬ 
teret,  Caroline,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Scot,  knight,  and  Louisa, 
wife  of  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  knight,  to  enjoy  their  precedency 
and  pre-eminency,  as  if  the  .said  Sir  George  Carteret  had  ac- 
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tually  been  created  a  baron.”  Sir  George’s  eldest  son,  by  his 
lady  Elizabeth,  who  was  his  cousin-german,  being  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Philip  Carteret,  was  named  Philip  after  his  grand¬ 
father.  This  gentleman  eminently  distinguished  himself  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.,  on  his  arrival  in 
Jersey.  After  the  king’s  restoration,  Sir  Philip  Carteret  mar¬ 
ried  Jemima,  daughter  of  Edward  Montague,  the  first  earl  of 
Sandwich,  and  perished  with  that  illustrious  nobleman,  in  the 
great  sea-fight  with  the  Dutch,  in  Solbay,  on  the  28 ill  of  May, 
1672.  Sir  Philip  determined,  whilst  many  others  left  the  ship, 
to  share  the  fate  of  his  father-in-law.  His  eldest  son  George 
was  the  first  lord  Carteret. 

EGBERT  BLAKE,  a  famous  English  admiral,  Jiorn  in 
August  1599,  at  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  was 
educated.  He  went  from  thence  to  Oxford,  in  1615,  and  in 
1617  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  In  1623  he  wrote  a  copy  of 
verses  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Camden,  and  soon  after  left  the 
university.  He  was  tinctured  pretty  early  with  republican 
principles,  and  disliking  that  severity  with  which  Dr.  Laud 
pressed  uniformity  in  his  diocese,  he  adopted  the  puritanical 
opinions.  His  natural  bluntness  causing  his  principles  to  be 
well  known,  the  puritan  party  returned  him  member  for  Bridge- 
water,  in  1640 ;  and  he  served  in  the  parliament  army  with 
great  courage  during  the  civil  war ;  but  when  the  king  was 
brought  to  trial,  he  highly  disapproved  the  measure  as  illegal, 
and  said  frequently,  he  would  as  freely  venture  his  life  to  serve 
the  king  as  ever  he  did  to  serve  his  parliament ;  but  this  is 
thought  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  humanity  of  his 
temper,  since  after  the  death  of  the  king  he  fell  in  wholly  with 
the  republican  party,  and,  next  to  Cromwell,  was  the  ablest 
officer  the  parliament  had.  In  1648-9,  he  wras  appointed  in 
conjunction  with  colonel  Dean  and  colonel  Popham  to  com¬ 
mand  the  fleet,  and  soon  after  blocked  up  prince  Maurice  and 
prince  Rupert  in  Kinsale  harbour.  But  these  getting  out, 
Blake  followed  them  from  port  to  port,  and  at  last  attacked 
them  in  that  of  Malaga,  burnt  and  destroyed  their  whole  fleet, 
two  ships  only  excepted,  the  Reformation,  in  which  prince 
Rupert  himself  was,  and  the  Swallow,  commanded  by  prince 
Maurice.  In  1652  he  was  constituted  sole  admiral,  when  he 
defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  commanded  by  Van  Tromp,  Buy  ter, 
and  De  Witt,  in  three  several  engagements,  in  which  the 
Dutch  lost  eleven  men  of  war,  thirty  merchant  ships,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  accounts,  had  fifteen  thousand  men  slain. 
Soon  after,  Blake,  and  his  colleagues,  with  a  grand  fleet  of  one 
hundred  sail,  stood  over  to  the  Dutch  coast,  and  forced  their 
fleet  to  fly  into  the  Texel,  where  they  were  kept  some  time  by 
Monk  and  Dean,  while  Blake  himself  sailed  northward.  At 
last,  however,  Tromp  got  out,  and  drew  together  a  fleet  of  one 
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hundred  and  twenty  men  of  war,  and,  on  the  3d  of  June,  the 
generals  Dean  and  Monk,  came  to  an  engagement  with  the 
enemy  off  the  north  foreland  with  indifferent  success  ;  hut  the 
next  day,  Blake  coming  to  their  assistance  with  eighteen  ship?, 
gained  a  complete  victory ;  so  that  if  the  Dutch  had  not 
saved  themselves  on  Calais  sands,  their  whole  fleet  had  been 
sunk  or  taken.  In  April,  1653,  Cromwell  having  turned  out 
the  parliament,  and  assumed  the  supreme  power,  the  states 
expected  great  advantages,  but  were  disappointed.  Blake 
said  on  this  occasion  to  his  officers,  “  It  is  not  for  us  to  mind 
state  affairs,  but  to  keep  foreigners  from  foiling  us.”  In  No¬ 
vember,  1654,  Cromwell  sent  him  with  a  strong  fleet  into  the 
Mediterranean,  with  orders  to  support  the  honour  of  the 
English  flag,  and  to  procure  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  that 
had  been  done  to  our  merchants.  In  the  beginning  of  De¬ 
cember,  Blake  came  into  the  road  of  Cadiz,  where  he  was 
treated  with  all  imaginable  respect ;  a  Dutch  admiral  would 
not  hoist  his  flag  while  he  was  there ;  and  his  name  was  now 
grown  so  formidable,  that  a  French  squadron  having  stopped 
one  of  his  tenders,  which  had  been  separated  from  Blake  in  a 
storm,  the  admiral,  as  soon  as  he  knew  to  whom  it  belonged, 
sent  for  the  captain  on  board,  and  drank  Blake’s  health  before 
him  with  great  ceremony,  under  a  discharge  of  five  guns,  and 
then  dismissed  him.  The  Algerines  were  so  much  afraid  of 
him,  that,  stopping  the  Sallee  rovers,  they  obliged  them  to 
deliver  up  what  English  prisoners  they  had  on  board,  and  sent 
them  freely  to  Blake,  to  purchase  his  favour.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  his  coming  on  the  10th  of  March  before  Al¬ 
giers,  and  sending  an  officer  on  shore  to  the  dey  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  the  piracies  committed  on  the  English,  and  the 
release  of  all  the  English  captives.  The  dey  in  his  answer, 
alleged,  that  the  ships  and  captives  belonged  to  private  men, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  restore  them  without  offending  all 
his  subjects,  but  that  he  might  easily  redeem  them ;  and  if  he 
thought  good,  they  would  conclude  a  peace  with  him,  and  for 
the  future  offer  no  acts  of  hostility  to  the  English,  and  having 
accompanied  this  answer  with  a  large  present  of  fresh  provi¬ 
sions,  Blake  left  Algiers,  and  sailed  on  the  same  errand  to 
Tunis,  the  dey  of  which  place  not  only  refused  to  comply  with 
his  request,  but  denied  him  the  liberty  of  taking  in  fresh  water. 
“  Here,”  said  he,  “  are  our  castles  of  Golletto  and  Porto  Fe¬ 
rine  ;  do  your  worst.”  Blake,  at  hearing  this,  began,  as  his 
custom  was  when  highly  provoked,  to  curl  his  whiskers,  and 
after  a  short  consultation  with  his  officers,  bore  into  the  bay  of 
Porto  Eerino  with  his  great  ships  and  their  seconds  ;  and  com¬ 
ing  within  musket-shot  of  the  castle  and  the  line,  fired  on  both 
so  warmly,  that  in  two  hours’  time  the  castle  was  rendered  de¬ 
fenceless,  and  the  guns  on  the  works  along  the  shore  were 
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dismounted,  though  sixty  of  them  played  at  a  time  on  the 
English.  Blalce  found  nine  ships  in  the  road,  and  ordered 
every  captain  to  man  his  long  boat  with  choice  men,  to  enter 
the  harbour  and  fire  on  the  Tunisians  ;  which  they  effected  with 
the  loss  of  twenty-five  men  killed,  and  forty-eight  wounded, 
while  he  and  his  men  covered  them  from  the  castle  by  playing 
continually  on  them  with  their  great  guns.  This  daring  action 
spread  the  terror  of  his  name  through  Africa  and  Asia.  From 
Tunis  he  sailed  to  Tripoli,  caused  the  English  slaves  to  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  that  government. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Tunis ;  the  Tunisians  implored  his 
mercy,  and  begged  him  to  grant  them  peace,  wThich  he  did 
upon  terms  highly  advantageous  to  England.  He  next  sailed 
to  Malta,  and  obliged  the  knights  to  restore  the  effects  taken 
by  their  privateers  from  the  English  ;  and  by  these  great  ex¬ 
ploits  so  raised  the  glory  of  the  English  name,  that  most  of 
the  princes  and  states  in  Italy,  thought  fit  to  pay  their  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  protector,  by  sending  solemn  embassies  to  him. 
He  passed  the  next  winter  either  in  lying  before  Cadiz,  or  in 
cruising  up  and  down  the  straits,  and  was  at  his  old  station,  at 
the  mouth  of  that  harbour  when  he  received  information  that 
the  Spanish  plate  fleet  had  put  into  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  in 
the  island  of  Teneriffe.  Upon  this,  he  weighed  anchor,  with 
twenty-five  men  of  war,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1657,  and  on  the 
20th  rode  with  the  ships  off  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  he 
saw  sixteen  Spanish  ships  lying  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  haven  stood  a  castle  furnished  with 
great  ordnance ;  besides  which  there  were  seven  forts  round 
the  bay,  with  six,  four,  and  three  guns  on  each,  joined  to  each 
other  by  a  line  of  communication  manned  with  musketeers. 
To  make  all  safe,  don  Diego  Diagues,  general  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  caused  all  the  smaller  ships  to  be  moored  close  along  the 
shore,  and  the  six  large  galleons  stood  farther  out  at  anchor, 
with  their  broadsides  towards  the  sea.  Blake  having  prepared 
for  the  fight,  a  squadron  of  ships  was  drawn  out  to  make  the 
first  onset,  commanded  by  captain  Stayner  in  the  Speaker  fri¬ 
gate,  who  no  sooner  received  orders,  than  he  sailed  into  the 
bay,  and  fell  upon  the  Spanish  fleet,  without  the  least  regard 
to  the  forts,  which  sent  their  shot  prodigiously  upon  them. 
No  sooner  were  they  entered  into  the  bay  but  Blake,  follow¬ 
ing  after,  placed  several  ships  to  pour  broadsides  into  the 
castles  and  forts,  and  these  played  their  parts  so  well,  that, 
after  some  time,  the  Spaniards  found  their  forts  too  hot  to  be 
held.  In  the  mean  time,  Blake  struck  in  with  Stayner,  and 
bravely  fought  the  Spanish  ships,  out  of  which  the  enemy  were 
beaten  by  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  when  Blake,  finding  it 
impossible  to  carry  them  away,  ordered  his  men  to  set  them  on 
fire,  which  was  done  so  effectually,  that  they  were  all  reduced 
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to  ashes,  except  two,  which  sunk  downright,  nothing  remain¬ 
ing  above  the  water  but  part  of  the  masts.  The  English 
having  now  obtained  a  complete  victory,  were  reduced  to  ano¬ 
ther  difficulty  by  the  wind,  which  blew  so  strong  into  the  bay, 
that  they' despaired  of  getting  out.  They  lay  under  the  fire  of 
the  castles  and  of  all  the  forts,  which  must  in  a  little  time  have 
torn  them  to  pieces ;  but  the  wind  suddenly  shifting,  carried 
them  out  of  the  bay,  where  they  lefc  the  Spaniards  in  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  fortunate  temerity  of  their  audacious  victors.  This 
is  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  actions 
that  ever  happened  at  sea.  “  It  was  so  miraculous,”  says  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  “  that  all  men  who  knew  the  place  wondered 
that  any  sober  man,  with  what  courage  soever  endowed,  would 
ever  have  undertaken  it,  and  they  could  hardly  persuade  them¬ 
selves  to  believe  what  they  had  done  ;  whilst  the  Spaniards 
comforted  themselves  with  the  belief,  that  they  were  devils  and 
not  men  who  had  destroyed  them  in  such  a  manner.”  This 
was  the  last  and  greatest  action  of  the  gallant  Blake.  He  was 
consumed  with  a  dropsy  and  scurvy ;  and  hastened  home  that 
he  might  yield  up  his  last  breath  in  his  native  country,  which 
he  had  so  much  adorned  by  his  valour.  As  he  came  within 
sight  of  land  he  expired,  August  17,  1657,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  honoured  with  a  most  magni¬ 
ficent  public  funeral,  and  deposited  in  Henry  VII. ’s  chapel  in 
Westminster  abbey.  After  the  restoration,  it  was  no  longer 
thought  worthy  to  lie  among  the  remains  of  kings  and  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  kings,  and  was  disinterred  and  deposited  in  St.  Marga¬ 
ret’s  church-yard ;  nor  has  any  other  monument  than  the  fame 
of  his  actions  ever  been  raised  to  his  memory.  Never  man,  so 
zealous  for  a  faction,  was  so  much  respected  and  esteemed 
even  by  the  opposite  party.  Disinterested,  generous,  liberal, 
ambitious  only  of  true  glory,  dreadful  only  to  his  country’s 
avowed  enemies,  he  forms  one  of  the  most  perfect  characters 
of  that  age,  and  the  least  stained  with  those  errors  and  vio¬ 
lences  which  were  then  so  predominant.  Clarendon  observes 
“  that  he  was  the  first  man  who  brought  ships  to  contemn 
castles  on  shore,  which  had  ever  been  thought  very  formid¬ 
able,  and  were  discovered  by  him  to  make  a  noise  only,  and 
to  fright  those  who  could  be  rarely  hurt  by  them.  He  was 
the  first  that  infused  that  degree  of  courage  into  seamen,  by 
making  them  sge  by  experience  what  mighty  things  they  could 
do,  if  they  were  resolved,  and  the  first  that  taught  them  to 
fight  in  fire  as  well  as  in  water.”  He  first  deviated  from  the 
old  practice,  which  consisted  in  keeping  ships  and  men  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  danger,  and  infused  that  courage  into 
the  navy  which  made  it  capable  of  the  most  extraordinary  ex¬ 
ploits.  Writers  of  all  parties  have  joined  in  his  praises,  for 
even  while  fighting  against  the  royalists,  he  obtained  their  es- 
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teem,  by  the  candour  and  fairness  with  which  he  treated  them, 
and  the  honourable  conditions  he  was  always  ready  to  give  to 
a  vanquished  foe.  So  disinterested  was  this  great  man,  that 
after  all  his  high  posts  and  rich  captures,  he  scarcely  left  5001. 
of  his  own  acquisition.  He  shared  his  purse  with  his  friends 
and  sailors,  to  whom  he  was  truly  a  parent.  Glory,  and  the 
consciousness  of  well  serving  his  country,  were  all  he  kept  for 
himself.  With  respect  to  his  military  and  naval  character, 
little  needs  be  added  to  the  record  of  his  principal  actions. 
Brave  almost  beyond  example,  the  coolness  of  his  judgment 
carried  him  happily  through  enterprizes  which  it  seemed  al¬ 
most  temerity  to  undertake.  He  was  a  man  of  a  low  stature, 
but  of  a  quick,  lively  eye,  and  of  a  good  soldier-like  counte¬ 
nance. 


SCOTLAND. 

ARCHIBALD  DOUGLAS,  seventh  earl  of  Angus,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  grandfather.  While  a  convention  was  summoned 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1520,  for  appeasing  those  differences  which 
happened  during  the  minority  of  James  V.,  Angus  thought 
proper  to  possess  himself  of  that  city ;  but  on  the  return  of  the 
governor  of  Scotland  in  1521,  he  was  sent  into  exile.  He, 
however,  again  returned  to  Scotland,  and  soon  acquired  the 
chief  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  young  king.  James  soon 
became  tired  of  him,  and  called  a  parliament,  to  which  Angus 
was  summoned.  Instead  of  attending,  he  retired  to  England 
with  his  brother  George ;  but  on  the  death  of  James,  they 
again  returned  to  Scotland,  where  Angus  was  afterwards  en¬ 
gaged  in  several  skirmishes  with  the  English,  particularly  at 
the  battle  of  Pinkie.  He  died  at  Tantallon  in  1557. 

JAMES  DOUGLAS,  earl  of  Morton,  and  uncle  to  Archi¬ 
bald,  earl  of  Angus,  was  for  some  time  regent  of  Scotland,  and 
was  a  chief  actor  in  the  transactions  which  took  place  in  that 
country  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  in  the  minority  of  her 
son  James  VI.  He  was  beheaded  in  1581. 

ARCHIBALD  DOUGLAS,  ninth  earl  of  Angus,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  honours  of  the  family.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  was  offered  the  office  of  chancellor  of  Scot¬ 
land,  but  rejected  it,  and  accepted  that  of  lieutenant  of  the 
marshes.  He  died  in  1588. 

JAMES  V.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  only  eighteen  months 
old  at  his  father’s  death  in  1513.  His  minority  passed  in  that 
contention  of  parties  and  feudal  anarchy  which  usually  at¬ 
tended  such  a  period  in  Scotland.  During  the  early  part  of 
it,  the  regency  was  conducted  by  the  duke  of  Albany,  a  native 
of  France,  but  the  next  in  succession  to  the  Scottish  throne. 
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He  made  various  bold  attempts  to  control  the  aristocracy  and 
strengthen  the  crown,  and  was  considered  as  the  head  of  the 
French  party,  while  the  queen  mother,  and  her  second  hus¬ 
band,  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  supported  the  interests  of 
England.  After  the  final  return  of  Albany  to  France,  the 
young  king,  then  in  his  thirteenth  year,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Angus  and  the  other  Douglasses.  Though  he  was  treated 
respectfully,  and  too  much  indulged  in  youthful  pleasures,  his 
high  spirit  revolted  at  the  state  of  restraint  under  which  he 
was  held  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1528,  he  escaped  from  Falk¬ 
land  palace,  and  repairing  to  Stirling  castle,  where  his  mother 
then  resided  in  a  state  of  variance  with  her  husband,  was  soon 
joined  by  a  number  of  nobles,  who  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
Douglasses  to  regain  possession  of  his  person.  Being  now 
seventeen  years  old,  he  assumed  the  regal  authority,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  to  account  those  who  had  abused  the  weakness 
of  his  youth.  The  earl  of  Angus  and  other  Douglasses  wei’e 
declared  traitors  in  parliament,  with  forfeiture  of  estate  ;  and, 
on  the  capture  of  their  strong  castle  of  Tantallon,  were  obliged 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  England ;  nor  was  the  king  ever  prevailed 
upon  to  permit  their  restoration.  The  character  of  James  dis¬ 
played  itself  in  decided  features.  To  a  graceful  person  and 
vigorous  constitution,  he  joined  uncommon  activity  of  mind 
and  body,  vrarmtlr  of  temper,  ardent  zeal  for  justice,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  severity,  and  impatience  of  control,  high  designs 
for  the  advancement  of  his  country,  somewhat  impeded  by  love 
of  pleasure.  He  was  illiterate,  yet  a  friend  to  letters  and  the 
arts  ;  parsimonious  in  private  expenses,  but  splendid  in  plans 
of  public  magnificence  or  utility.  The  disorders  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  and  felt  from  a  potent  and  lav/less  aristocracy,  rendered 
him  the  constant  and  determined  foe  of  nobility  ;  but  while  he 
depressed  the  powerful,  he  raised  and  favoured  the  low,  so  as 
to  obtain  from  his  people  the  appellation  of  King  of  the  Poor. 
He  was  also  a  benefactor  to  the  clergy,  from  whom  he  chose 
his  eonfidants  and  ministers,  the  chief  of  whom  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  cardinal  Beaton.  In  foreign  politics  he  was  inclined  to 
the  French  interest,  yet  he  perceived  the  advantage  of  living 
at  peace  with  his  uncle,  the  king  of  England. 

No  object  was  nearer  the  heart  of  James  than  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  those  bands  of  freebooters,  who  had  been  suffered  to 
range  uncontrolled  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  In  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  all  hours,  he  was  ready  to  expose 
his  person  in  expeditions  against  these  marauders,  whom  he 
treated  with  great  severity.  In  a  progress  towards  the  English 
borders,  he  surprised  many  of  the  pillagers  in  those  lawless 
districts  ;  and  when  the  most  noted  among  them,  John  Arm¬ 
strong  of  Gilnocky,  appeared  before  him  with  a  train  of  fol¬ 
lowers  in  splendid  habits,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  apprehended 
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and  executed.  This  act  of  severity  is  the  subject  of  a  popular 
ballad,  in  which  the  fate  of  Armstrong  is  lamented ;  for  he  was 
a  robber  of  generosity,  whose  depredations  were  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  English  territories.  After  reducing  the  borders 
and  islands  to  order,  James,  in  1535,  visited  the  isles  of  his 
dominions,  and  held  courts  of  justice  in  the  Orkneys  and  the 
Hebrides,  to  the  terror  of  the  tyrannical  chieftains  of  those 
distant  regions.  Having  sent  an  embassy  to  France  to  nego- 
ciate  a  matrimonial  connection  with  that  court,  he  went  thither 
in  person  in  1536,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  nuptial  choice. 
On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  king,  Francis  I.,  gone  to  Provence 
to  defend  his  country  against  an  invasion  from  Charles  V.,  and 
he  was  induced  by  his  martial  ardour  to  set  out  for  the  scene 
of  action ;  but  before  he  reached  it,  the  emperor  had  retired, 
and  the  king  of  France  was  returning.  His  brother  monarch 
received  him  with  great  cordiality,  and  indulged  him  with  his 
wish  of  an  union  with  his  sister  Magdalen,  though  the  delicate 
health  of  that  princess  had  been  made  an  objection.  The 
nuptials  were  celebrated  on  January  1,  1537,  and  James 
brought  home  his  bride  °,  but  she  died  in  the  July  following. 
In  this  year  he  incurred  the  stain  of  cruelty  by  the  beheading 
of  the  son  of  lord  Forbes  for  treason,  upon  slight  evidence ; 
and  still  more,  by  the  shocking  execution  at  the  stake  of  the 
beautiful  and  heroical  lady  Glanus,  sister  of  the  earl  of  Angus, 
for  the  imaginary  crime  of  witchcraft  practised  against  his  own 
person.  His  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Douglasses  was  thought 
to  have  influenced  him  upon  this  occasion. 

James  had  contracted  such  a  partiality  for  the  court  of 
France,  that  soon  after  the  death  of  his  queen,  he  sent  cardi¬ 
nal  Beaton  to  demand  in  marriage  Mary,  daughter  of  Rene, 
duke  of  Guise,  and  widow  of  the  duke  of  Longueville ;  and 
the  nuptials  were  consummated  in  1538.  This  union  with  a 
bigoted  family  seems  to  have  enforced  his  propensity  to  severe 
measures  against  the  protestants,  who  now  began  to  spread 
their  opinions  in  Scotland,  and  of  whom  several  were  put  to 
death.  The  wealth  acquired  by  his  marriages,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  children  to  strengthen  his  throne,  also  encouraged  him 
to  rule  his  nobles  with  a  tighter  rein,  several  of  whom  he  ha¬ 
rassed  by  fines  and  forfeitures. 

Henry  VIII.  saw  with  jealousy  his  nephew’s  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  France ;  and  having  brought  upon  himself  the  ut¬ 
most  hostilities  of  the  court  of  Rome  by  his  attacks  upon  the 
church,  he  was  desirous  ©f  securing  himself  by  drawing  James 
into  similar  measures.  In  this  latter  purpose  he  entirely 
failed ;  one  reason  for  which  was,  that  James  had  already  pro¬ 
vided  for  some  of  his  natural  children  by  grants  of  wealthy 
abbacies  and  priories,  the  revenues  of  which  he  brought  to  his 
own  coffers  during  their  minority.  He  was  led,  however,  to 
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agree  to  a  proposed  interview  at  York  with  Henry,  who  hoped 
to  be  able  to  influence  him  by  his  arguments  in  a  free  confe¬ 
rence.  When  this  intention  became  known,  it  occasioned 
great  apprehensions  in  the  French  or  prelatical  party,  who 
endeavoured  to  prevent  it.  The  most  effectual  of  their  mea¬ 
sures  was  the  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  with  a  future 
annual  increase  of  revenue ;  and  this  proved  irresistible. 
James  sent  an  excuse  to  Henry  for  the  breach  of  his  engage¬ 
ment,  at  which  that  haughty  prince  was  highly  enraged,  and 
a  rupture  between  the  two  kingdoms  became  the  probable  con¬ 
sequence.  Some  hostilities  from  the  Scotch  borderers  aggra¬ 
vated  the  quarrel  to  such  a  degree,  that  Henry  sent  a  fleet  to 
the  frith  of  Forth,  and  ordered  an  immediate  incursion  from 
the  warden  of  the  east  marches.  Negociations  were  afterwards 
resumed,  in  which  the  Scots  commissioners  seemed  only  desi¬ 
rous  of  gaining  time  ;  and  the  king  of  France  in  the  mean  time 
promised  assistance  to  James,  while  the  clergy  did  not  cease 
urging  him  to  war  against  the  oppressor  of  the  church.  Henry 
issued  a  violent  manifesto,  and  sent  the  duke  of  Norfolk  with 
an  army,  who  entered  Scotland  in  October,  1542,  but  want  of 
provisions  soon  obliged  him  to  return.  In  the  mean  time, 
James  lay  in  Erick  forest  with  thirty  thousand  men,  and  think¬ 
ing  he  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  gain  an  advantage,  proposed 
in  a  council  of  war  to  follow  the  enemy  into  their  own  territo¬ 
ries.  The  nobles,  however,  recollecting  the  disaster  at  Flod- 
den,  and  not  cordially  affected  to  their  king,  almost  unani¬ 
mously  remonstrated  against  the  design.  James,  in  a  rage, 
upbraided  them  with  treachery  and  cowardice,  and  disbanding 
his  troops,  returned  deeply  provoked  to  Edinburgh.  His 
mind  was  previously  irritated  by  the  loss  of  two  infant  princes, 
the  desired  fruit  of  his  second  marriage.  By  the  efforts  of 
lord  Maxwell,  warden  of  the  marches,  seconded  by  the  clergy, 
a  body  of  ten  thousand  men  was  re-assembled,  joined  by  seve¬ 
ral  barons.  They  were  reviewed  by  the  king  at  Lochmaben, 
and  marched  with  a  train  of  artillery  to  lay  siege  to  Carlisle, 
in  which  quarter  there  was  scarcely  any  force  to  oppose  them. 
They  had  reached  the  bank  of  the  Esk,  beyond  which  lord 
Warton  was  posted  with  a  hastily  raised  body  of  five  hundred 
horse.  The  unhappy  suspicions  of  the  king  against  his  nobles 
had  caused  him  to  send  his  favourite,  Oliver  Sinclair,  to  take 
the  command  as  soon  as  the  army  should  cross  the  border. 
He  caused  himself  to  be  elevated  on  men’s  shoulders,  and  de¬ 
clared  his  commission  to  the  indignant  assembly.  A  prodi¬ 
gious  confusion  instantly  spread  through  the  whole  host,  and 
bodies  of  them  began  simultaneously  to  disband.  The  En¬ 
glish  leader  perceived  the  disorder,  and  immediately  led  on  his 
small  troop  to  the  attack.  The  effect  was  astonishing ;  not 
the  least  resistance  was  made,  and  the  principal  nobles  yielded 
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themselves  prisoners,  while  the  multitude  fled.  This  dis¬ 
graceful  affair,  called  the  rout  of  Solway,  completed  the  per¬ 
turbation  of  the  king’s  mind.  Overwhelmed  with  anguish, 
shame,  and  despair,  he  retired  to  Falkland,  and  soon  showed 
symptoms  of  a  broken  heart.  While  his  frame  was  manifestly 
giving  way,  news  was  brought  him  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter ; 
he  took  no  other  notice  of  the  event,  than  to  say,  “  The  crown 
came  with  a  girl,  and  will  go  with  a  girl.”  He  expired  on 
December  14,  1542,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age.  Be¬ 
sides  his  only  legitimate  child,  he  left  several  natural  children, 
whose  mothers  were  all  ladies  of  family.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  Jameses,  though  not  the  first  prince  of  his  family,  as 
some  Encyclopaedists  affirm,  who  died  a  natural  death.  But 
he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  occasioned  by  differences  with  his 
barons.  He  was  formed  to  be  the  ornament  of  a  throne  and 
a  blessing  to  his  people ;  but  his  excellent  endowments  were 
rendered  in  a  great  measure  ineffectual  by  an  improper  edu¬ 
cation.  Like  most  of  his  predecessors  he  had  a  vigorous, 
graceful  person,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  was  im¬ 
proved  by  all  the  manly  exei’cises  then  in  use.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  humorous  poetical  composition,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Gaberlunzie  Man. 

MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  famous  for  her  beauty,  her 
wit,  her  learning,  and  her  misfortunes,  was  born  December  8, 
1542,  and  was  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  James  the 
Fifth,  king  of  Scots,  by  Mary  of  Lorraine,  his  second  queen, 
and  dowager  of  Longueville.  She  was  not  eight  days  old 
when  her  father  died ;  whereupon,  after  great  animosities 
among  the  nobility,  it  was  agreed  that  the  earl  of  Arran,  as 
being  by  proximity  of  blood  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  in  legi¬ 
timate  descent,  and  the  first  peer  of  Scotland,  should  be  made 
governor  of  the  kingdom,  and  guardian  of  the  queen,  who  re¬ 
mained,  in  the  mean  time,  with  her  mother,  in  the  royal  palace 
of  Linlithgow".  Great  suit  being  made  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 
in  the  behalf  of  his  son  Edward,  for  this  princess  in  her  child¬ 
hood,  it  was  at  last  agreed  by  the  chief  peers  of  both  king¬ 
doms,  that  she  should  be  given  in  marriage  to  that  prince, 
which,  being  refused  afterwards  by  her  governor,  occasioned 
the  famous  battle  of  Musselburgh.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the 
Scots  in  this  battle,  she  was  conveyed  by  the  queen  mother 
into  the  island  of  Inchemahon,  wdiere  she  laid  the  foundation 
of  her  knowledge  in  the  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
tongues;  in  which  she  afterwards  arrived  at  so  great  a  per¬ 
fection,  that  few  were  found  equal  to  her,  in  any  of  them,  and 
none  superior  in  them  all.  The  queen  mother  being  inclined 
to  the  interest  of  France,  the  young  queen,  by  her  care,  was 
conveyed  thither  when  but  about  six  years  old.  After  staying 
a  few  years  with  the  king  and  queen  at  court,  she  w7as  sent  to 
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a  monastery,  where  the  daughters  of  the  chief  nobility  of  the 
kingdom  were  educated.  Here  she  spent  all  her  time  in  the 
offices  and  duty  of  a  monastic  life  ;  being  constant  in  her  devo¬ 
tions,  and  very  observant  of  the  discipline.  She  employed 
much  of  her  study  in  learning  languages ;  and  she  acquired  so 
consummate  a  skill  in  Latin,  that  she  spoke  an  oration  of  her 
own  composing  in  that  language  in  the  great  guard  room  at  the 
Louvre,  before  the  royal  family  and  nobility  of  France.  She 
was  naturally  inclined  to  poetry,  and  made  so  great  a  progress  in 
the  art,  as  to  be  a  writer  herself.  Her  compositions  were  much 
esteemed  by  Hansard,  who  was  himself  at  that  time  accounted 
an  excellent  poet.  She  had  a  good  taste  for  music,  and  played 
well  upon  several  instruments ;  was  a  fine  dancer,  and  sat  a 
horse  gracefully.  But  these  accomplishments  she  pursued 
rather  out  of  necessity  than  choice ;  and,  when  she  most  fol¬ 
lowed  her  own  inclination,  was  employed  among  her  women  in 
needle  work.  An  impalement  of  the  arms  of  France  and 
Scotland  is  embroidered  under  an  imperial  crown,  on  the  va¬ 
lence  of  the  canopy  in  the  presence  chamber  at  Whitehall, 
much  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  worked  by  her.  All  these 
accomplishments,  added  to  a  fine  person,  rendered  her  so 
amiable  to  Henry  II.  of  France  and  his  queen,  as  to  make  him 
desirous  of  marrying  her  to  the  dauphin,  which  was  accordingly 
arranged  ;  and  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  the  20th  of  April, 
1558.  But  this  happy  marriage,  for  such  it  seems  to  have 
been,  lasted  only  a  little  while  ;  since  Francis  II.,  as  he  then 
was,  being  violently  seized  with  a  dangerous  complaint  in  his 
ear,  died  of  it  December  5,  1560.  His  disconsolate  queen 
being  left  without  issue,  returned  soon  after  to  Scotland ; 
where  she  had  not  been  long  before  Charles,  archduke  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  was  proposed  to  her  as  a  husband,  by  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine.  But  queen  Elizabeth  interposed,  and  desired  she 
would  not  marry  with  any  foreign  prince,  but  make  choice  of 
a  husband  out  of  her  own  nobility.  She  recommended  to  her 
either  the  earl  of  Leicester,  or  the  lord  Darnley ;  giving  her 
to  understand,  that  her  succession  to  the  crown  of  England 
would  be  very  precarious  if  she  did  not  comply. 

Being  thus  overawed  by  Elizabeth,  and  not  a  little  pleased 
with  lord  Darnley,  who  was  extremely  handsome,  she  consented 
to  marry  him,  and  creating  him  earl  of  Ross  and  duke  of 
Rothsay,  July  28,  1565,  he  was  the  same  day  proclaimed  king 
at  Edinburgh,  and  married  to  the  queen  the  day  after.  By 
this  husband  she  had  one  son,  born  at  Edinburgh,  June  19, 
1566,  who  was  afterwards  James  the  sixth  of  Scotland,  and  first 
of  England.  Queen  Elizabeth  congratulated  her  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  ;  though  she  inwardly  grieved  at  the  happiness  of  her  rival 
being  a  mother.  She  openly  favoured  her  title  to  the  succession ; 
and  the  prince  was  commended  to  her  majesty’s  protection. 
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David  Rizzio,  the  son  of  a  musician  at  Turin,  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  Piedmontese  ambassador  to  Scotland,  and  gained 
admission  into  the  queen’s  family  by  his  musical  talents.  By 
his  insinuating  and  subtle  behaviour  he  crept  into  Mary’s 
favour,  and  was  raised  to  the  office  of  her  French  secretary. 
He  advanced  so  much  in  her  good  graces,  that  he  became  a 
man  of  consequence,  and  was  applied  to  by  all  the  court  suitors 
for  his  recommendation  and  interest.  This  good  fortune  ren¬ 
dered  him  so  arrogant  and  insolent  that  he  was  regarded  by 
the  nobles  with  all  the  ill-will  usually  attending  a  mean  arid 
worthless  favourite.  When  Darnley  first  became  a  candidate 
for  the  queen’s  affection,  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Rizzio, 
who  assisted  his  progress  in  the  hope  of  confirming  his  own 
influence.  Not  long  after  the  nuptials,  this  favoured  lover 
displayed  such  a  total  want  of  every  estimable  quality,  and  be¬ 
haved  with  such  inattention  and  disrespect  to  his  royal  consort, 
that  her  hasty  love  evaporated  and  was  succeeded  by  disgust. 
Darnley  disregarded  the  remonstrances  of  Rizzio  against  his 
misconduct,  and  looking  with  jealousy  upon  the  increasing  fa¬ 
miliarity  between  him  and  the  queen,  which  passed  all  bounds 
of  prudence  and  decorum,  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  by  vio¬ 
lence.  At  the  same  time,  some  men  of  rank,  who  imputed  to 
Rizzio  the  queen’s  enmity  to  the  exiled  nobles,  and  deeply  re¬ 
senting  the  insolence  of  this  favourite,  concurred  in  the  same 
project  for  his  destruction.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  for  ef¬ 
fecting  the  purpose,  and  one  evening  in  March,  1566,  a  band 
of  armed  men  took  possession  of  the  gates  of  the  palace  of 
Holyrood  house,  while  the  king  with  some  accomplices  and 
lord  Ruthven,  in  complete  armour,  entered  the  chamber  where 
Mary  was  at  supper  with  the  countess  of  Argyle  and  Rizzio. 
The  unhappy  victim  saw  his  danger,  and  in  the  utmost  terror 
ran  behind  the  queen  and  clung  to  her  for  protection.  Her 
tears,  entreaties,  and  menaces  were  unavailing;  he  was  drag¬ 
ged  from  her  presence  and  murdered  in  the  next  apartment, 
within  her  hearing.  This  savage  and  unmanly  deed,  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  queen’s  situation,  who  was  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
could  never  be  forgiven.  The  conspirators  kept  possession  of 
her  person,  but  her  artifices  had  so  much  power  over  the  weak 
king,  that  she  detached  him  from  his  associates,  and  persuaded 
him  to  make  his  escape  along  with  her.  She  retired  to  Dunbar, 
where  she  was  soon  joined  by  some  nobles  at  the  head  of  their 
vassals,  with  whom  she  advanced  towards  Edinburgh.  Murray 
and  other  exiles  had  returned,  but  she  had  the  address  to  se¬ 
parate  them  from  the  conspirators,  and  the  lattei’,  destitute  of 
every  resource,  fled  to  England.  Mary,  now  triumphant,  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  her  hatred  of  her  husband,  whom  she 
treated  with  every  mark  of  aversion  and  contempt;  nor  did 
the  birth  of  her  son,  afterwards  James  VI.,  produce  any  re- 
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conciliation.  For  this,  besides  his  demerits,  one  reason  was 
the  influence  a  new  favourite  had  obtained  over  her  suscepti¬ 
ble  heart.  This  was  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  a  potent  no¬ 
bleman,  who  had  always  shown  an  attachment  to  her  cause, 
and  been  a  principal  instrument  of  rescuing  her  from  the  power 
of  the  conspirators.  The  influence  he  obtained  over  her  seems 
at  first  to  have  been  of  a  political  kind,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  sentiments  of  a  more  tender  nature  succeeded.  The  king, 
unable  to  bear  the  state  of  degradation  into  which  he  was 
fallen,  formed  a  design  of  quitting  Scotland  and  residing  on  the 
Continent ;  and  when  this  was  set  aside,  he  continued  to  live 
apart  from  the  queen  in  solitude  and  neglect.  On  removing 
from  Stirling  to  Glasgow  in  the  beginning  of  1587  he  was 
seized  with  a  disorder  which  brought  his  life  into  great  danger, 
and  which  was  by  some  attributed  to  poison.  When  he  was  in 
a  state  of  convalescence,  Mary  paid  him  a  visit  at  Glasgow,  in 
which  she  put  on  an  appearance  of  the  greatest  kindness  and 
affection.  By  this  behaviour  she  won  his  confidence  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  consented  to  accompany  her  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  her  attentions,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  best  physicians.  He  was  lodged,  not  in  the 
palace,  but  in  a  lone  house  at  some  distance ;  Mary  attended 
on  him  with  all  the  assiduity  of  a  tender  wife,  and  slept  two 
nights  in  the  chamber  under  his  apartment.  On  February  9th 
she  left  him  about  eleven  at  night  in  order  to  he  present  at 
a  masque  in  the  palace  on  the  next  day  ;  and  at  two  the 
following  morning  the  house  was  blown  up  with  gun-powder, 
and  the  king’s  dead  body  was  found  in  an  adjacent  field. 

Of  this  foul  murder  the  general  opinion  accused  the  earl  of 
Bothwell ;  and  the  circumstances  above  related  could  not 
fail  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  queen  also,  as  an  accessory. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  her,  that  her  subsequent  conduct  was 
such  as  to  appear  a  full  confirmation  of  her  guilt  in  the 
eyes  of  the  generality  of  her  subjects.  After  the  king’s  father, 
Lennox,  had  publicly  accused  Bothwell  of  the  murder,  the 
queen,  though  she  could  not  refuse  bringing  him  to  trial,  con¬ 
tinued  to  admit  him  to  her  intimacy,  and  even  conferred  upon 
him  the  command  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  His  trial 
was  hurried  on,  without  regard  to  the  requisition  of  Lennox 
for  delay,  in  order  to  procure  evidence ;  and  no  person  ap¬ 
pearing  as  his  accuser  on  the  day  appointed,  he  was  neces¬ 
sarily  acquitted.  Within  a  week  of  his  acquittal,  Bothwell, 
at  an  entertainment  to  which  he  had  invited  all  the  nobles, 
opened  his  intention  of  marrying  the  queen ;  and  so  much 
was  the  assembly  swayed  either  by  dread  of  his  power  or 
desire  of  his  favour,  that  they  unanimously  subscribed  a 
paper  expressing  their  full  conviction  of  his  innocence  with 
respect  to  the  murder,  and  recommending  him  as  a  husband 
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to  the  queen.  But  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  at  large  by 
no  means  corresponded  with  the  declaration  of  these  mean- 
spirited  nobles,  and  the  projected  marriage  was  generally 
looked  upon  with  detestation.  Bothwell,  therefore,  resolved 
to  bring  it  to  effect  in  a  manner  suited  to  his  violent  and 
daring  character.  As  Mary  was  proceeding  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  Stirling,  to  visit  her  infant  son,  Bothwell  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  road  with  a  large  body  of  horse,  dispersed 
without  resistance  her  slender  train,  and  seizing  her  person, 
with  a  few  of  her  courtiers,  conveyed  them  to  his  castle  of 
Dunbar.  That  this  was  a  pre-concerted  plan  with  the  queen 
could  not  be  doubted,  since  she  expressed  neither  terror,  sur¬ 
prise,  nor  indignation  at  the  outrage,  and  her  attendants  were 
informed  by  the  captors  that  every  thing  was  done  with  her 
consent.  One  obstacle  remained,  which  was,  that  Bothwell 
had  a  wife  already.  A  process  of  divorce  was  immediately 
instituted,  on  the  double  ground  of  their  being  cousins  within 
the  prohibited  degrees,  and  of  his  having  been  unfaithful  to 
her  bed.  The  desired  sentence  was  pronounced  within  four 
days,  after  which  Mary  was  conveyed  to  Edinburgh  castle. 
To  avoid  the  objecting  of  a  forced  marriage,  she  appeared  in 
the  court  of  session  and  declared  herself  at  full  liberty ;  and  on 
May  15,  little  more  than  three  months  from  her  husband’s 
murder,  this  most  scandalous  union  was  consummated.  Both¬ 
well,  without  the  title  of  king,  possessed  the  whole  power  of  the 
crown ;  no  access  was  permitted  to  the  queen  except  to  his 
creatures,  and  he  made  an  attempt  to  get  the  person  of  the 
young  prince  into  his  hands,  which  happily  failed. 

From  this  time  a  series  of  infelicities  attended  her  to  the 
end  of  her  life.  The  different  views  and  interests  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  clergy,  and  gentry,  in  regard  to  religion  and  political  affairs, 
had  so  broken  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  that  all  things  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  greatest  disorder  and  confusion.  The  earl  of 
Bothwell  was  forced  to  fly  into  Denmark  to  save  his  life  ;  the 
queen  was  seized,  carried  prisoner  to  Lochleven,  and  was 
treated  on  the  road  with  such  scorn  and  contempt  as  her  own 
personal  dignity  might,  one  would  think,  have  prevented. 
Her  dignity  indeed  was  greatly  obscured,  for  she  was  put  into 
very  mean  apparel ;  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  came 
out  to  meet  her  she  made  a  most  disgraceful  figure,  being  co¬ 
vered  with  dust  and  tears.  She  was  conveyed  to  the  provost’s 
lodgings,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  Murray’s  mother,  who 
‘‘having  been  James  the  Fifth’s  concubine,  insulted  much,” 
says  Camden,  “  over  the  unfortunate  and  afflicted  queen, 
boasted  that  she  was  the  lawful  wife  of  Janies  V.,  and  that 
her  son  Murray  was  the  lawful  issue.”  When  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  heard  of  this  treatment  of  the  queen  of  Scots  she  seemed 
fired  with  indignation  at  it,  and  sent  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton 
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into  Scotland  to  expostulate  with  the  conspirators,  and  to  con¬ 
sult  by  what  means  she  might  be  restored  to  her  liberty.  But 
Elizabeth  was  by  no  means  in  earnest ;  she  was  not  the  friend 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  which  she  pretended  to  be ;  and  if  she 
was  not  in  some  measure  the  contriver  of  her  troubles, 
there  is  great  reason  to  think  that  she  secretly  rejoiced  at 
them.  When  queen  Elizabeth  was  crowned,  the  queen  of 
Scots  had  assumed  the  arms  and  title  of  the  kingdom  of  En¬ 
gland;  and  this  indignity  Elizabeth  could  never  forget,  as  not 
thinking  herself  quite  safe  while  Mary  harboured  such  preten¬ 
sions.  Having  been  detained  a  prisoner  at  Lochleven  eleven 
months,  and  most  inhumanly  forced  to  comply  with  many  un¬ 
reasonable  demands,  highly  detrimental  to  her  honour  and  in¬ 
terest,  she  escaped  thence  on  May  2,  1508,  to  Hamilton  castle. 
Here,  in  an  assembly  of  many  of  the  nobility,  there  was  drawn 
a  sentence,  declaring  that  the  grants  extorted  from  her  majesty 
in  prison,  among  which  was  a  resignation  of  the  crown,  were 
actually  void  from  the  beginning ;  upon  which  such  numbers  of 
people  came  into  her  assistance,  that  within  two  or  three  days 
she  got  an  army  of  at  least  6000.  On  the  other  side,  Murray, 
with  great  expedition,  made  all  preparations  imaginable  to  at¬ 
tack  the  queen’s  forces  before  they  came  to  be  formidable,  and 
when  they  joined  battle  her  majesty’s  army,  consisting  of  raw 
soldiers,  were  soon  defeated,  and  she  obliged  to  save  herself 
by  flight,  travelling  in  one  day  sixty  miles,  to  the  house  of 
Maxwell,  Lord  Herries ;  thence  she  despatched  a  messenger  to 
queen  Elizabeth  with  a  diamond,  which  she  had  formerly  re¬ 
ceived  from  her  as  a  pledge  of  mutual  amity,  signifying  that 
she  would  come  into  England  and  beg  her  assistance,  if  her 
rebellious  subjects  continued  to  persecute  her  any  further. 
Elizabeth  returned  her  a  very  kind  answer,  with  large  but  per¬ 
fectly  unmeaning  promises  of  doing  her  the  most  friendly  offi¬ 
ces.  Before  the  messenger  came  back,  she,  rejecting  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  her  friends,  found  means  to  convey  herself  into  En¬ 
gland,  landing,  May  17,  at  Workington,  in  Cumberland,  and 
the  same  day  wrote  a  letter  in  French,  with  her  own  hand,  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  in  wThich  she  gave  her  a  long  detail  of  her 
misfortunes,  desiring  her  protection  and  aid  against  her  rebel¬ 
lious  subjects.  Elizabeth  affected  to  comfort  her,  promised  to 
protect  her  according  to  the  equity  of  her  cause ;  and,  under 
pretence  of  greater  security,  commanded  that  she  should  be 
carried  to  Carlisle.  Now  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots  began 
to  perceive  her  own  error  in  not  following  the  advice  of  her 
friends.  England,  instead  of  being  a  sanctuary  to  the  dis¬ 
tressed  queen,  was  perhaps  the  worst  place  she  could  have 
visited ;  for  being  denied  access  to  queen  Elizabeth  from  the 
first,  and  tossed  from  one  prison  to  another  for  the  space  of 
eighteen  years,  in  which  she  had  often  struggled  for  liberty. 
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she  was  at  length  brought  to  trial,  condemned  and  beheaded, 
for  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  She  professed  to  die  for  the  Romish  religion,  and 
has  since  been  considered  as  a  saint  by  that  church.  She  was 
executed  within  the  castle  of  Fotheringay,  on  February  8, 
1587,  and  interred  some  time  after  in  the  cathedral  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  but  her  remains  were  taken  up  afterwards  by  her 
son,  and  removed  to  a  vault  in  Henry  VII. ’s  chapel,  in  West¬ 
minster  abbey,  where  a  most  magnificent  monument  was  erected 
to  her  memory.  Authors  have  also  differed,  and  do  still  differ, 
in  the  judgments  they  pass  upon  the  character  of  this  queen, 
some  striving  to  heighten,  some  to  depress  her  reputation. 
Camden  represents  her  as  “  a  lady  fixed  and  constant  in  her 
religion,  of  singular  piety  towards  God,  invincible  magnanimity 
of  mind,  wisdom  above  her  sex,  and  admirable  beauty ;  a  lady 
to  be  reckoned  in  the  lists  of  those  princesses  who  have 
changed  their  happiness  for  misery  and  calamity.”  A  noble 
author  of  our  own  times  has  written  in  the  following  manner : 
“  It  would  be  idle  to  dwell  on  the  story  of  this  princess,  too 
well  known  from  having  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  in  the  same 
age,  in  the  same  island  with,  and  to  he  handsomer  than  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Mary  had  the  weakness  to  set  up  a  claim  to  a  greater 
kingdom  than  her  own  without  an  army,  and  was  at  last  re¬ 
duced  by  her  crimes  to  be  a  saint  in  a  religion  which  was  op¬ 
posite  to  what  her  rival  professed  out  of  policy.  Their  differ¬ 
ent  talents  for  a  crown  appeared  even  in  their  passions  as 
women.  Mary  destroyed  her  husband  for  killing  a  musician 
who  was  her  gallant,  and  then  married  her  husband’s  assassin ; 
Elizabeth  disdained  to  marry  her  lovers,  and  put  one  of  them 
to  death  for  presuming  too  much  upon  her  affection.  The 
mistress  of  David  Rizzio  could  not  but  miscarry  in  a  contest 
with  the  queen  and  Essex.  As  handsome  as  she  was,  Sixtus 
the  fifth  never  wished  to  pass  a  night  with  Mary ;  she  was  no 
mould  to  cast  Alexanders  in.”  But  however  writers  may  differ 
about  her  moral  conduct,  they  agree  very  well  as  to  the 
variety  of  her  accomplishments :  she  wrote  poems  on  several 
occasions  in  the  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Scotch  languages  ; 
“  Royal  Advice  to  her  son,”  in  two  books,  the  consolation  of 
her  long  imprisonment.  A  great  number  of  her  original  letters 
are  now  in  the  king  of  France’s  library,  in  the  royal  Cotto¬ 
nian,  and  Ashmolean  libraries ;  we  have  in  print,  eleven  to 
earl  Bothwell  translated  from  the  French  by  Edward  Sim- 
monds,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  printed  at  Westminster 
in  1726;  there  are  ten  more  with  her  answers  to  the  articles 
against  her  in  “  Haynes’s  State  Papers;”  six  more  in  “  Ander¬ 
son’s  Collections ;”  another  in  the  “  Appendix  ”  to  her  life  by 
Dr.  Jebb;  and  some  others  dispersed  among  the  works  of 
Pius  V.,  Buchanan,  Camden,  Udall,  and  Sanderson. 
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JAMES  VI.  king  of  Scotland,  see  James  I.  of  England. 

N.  DU  CHATELARD,  a  gentleman  of  Dauphine,  who 
was  passionately  fond  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  concealed 
himself  in  her  chamber  when  she  was  returning  to  Scotland, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Francis.  For  this  imprudent 
conduct,  which  it  is  said  the  queen  countenanced,  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death. 

MARGARET  LAMBRUN,  a  Scotch  woman,  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots  ;  as  was  also  her  husband,  who 
dying  for  grief  for  the  sad  catastrophe  of  that  princess,  his 
wife  took  the  resolution  of  revenging  the  death,  both  of  one 
and  the  other  upon  queen  Elizabeth.  With  this  view  she  put 
on  man’s  apparel,  and  assuming  the  name  of  Anthony  Sparke, 
went  to  court,  carrying  always  about  her  a  pair  of  pistols,  one 
to  kill  the  queen,  and  the  other  herself,  in  order  to  escape 
justice.  One  day  as  she  was  pushing  through  the  crowd  to 
come  up  to  her  majesty,  who  was  walking  in  her  garden,  she 
chanced  to  drop  one  of  her  pistols,  which  being  seen  by  the 
guards,  she  was  seized  in  order  to  be  sent  to  prison ;  but  the 
queen,  not  suspecting  her  to  be  one  of  her  own  sex,  had  a 
mind  to  examine  her  first. 

Accordingly  demanding  her  name,  country,  and  quality, 
Margaret,  with  an  undaunted  firmness,  replied,  £<  Madam, 
though  I  appear  in  this  habit,  I  am  a  woman ;  my  name  is 
Margaret  Lambrun.  I  was  several  years  in  the  service  of 
queen  Mary,  whom  you  have  so  unjustly  put  to  death;  you 
have  also  caused  that  of  my  husband.  Now,  as  I  had  the 
greatest  love  and  affection  for  both,  I  resolved  at  the  peril  of 
my  life  to  revenge  their  deaths,  by  killing  you,  who  are  the 
cause  of  both.  I  confess  that  I  have  suffered  many  struggles 
within  my  breast,  and  have  made  all  possible  efforts  to  divert 
my  resolution  from  this  design,  but  all  in  vain.  I  found  myself 
necessitated  to  prove  the  truth  of  that  maxim,  that  neither 
reason  nor  force  can  hinder  a  woman  from  vengeance,  when 
she  is  impelled  thereto  by  love.”  The  queen  heard  this  dis¬ 
course  and  said,  “  You  are  then  persuaded  that  in  this  action 
you  have  done  your  duty,  and  satisfied  the  demands  which 
your  love  for  your  mistress  and  your  spouse  indispensably  re¬ 
quired  from  you,  what  think  you  now  my  duty  is  towards  you  ?” 
The  woman  replied  with  the  same  intrepidity,  “  I  will  tell 
your  Majesty  my  opinion,  provided  you  will  please  to  let  me 
know  whether  you  put  this  into  my  quality  of  a  queen  or  that 
of  a  judge.”  To  which  her  majesty  answering  “In  that  of  a 
queen.”  “  Then,”  said  she,  “  you  ought  to  grant  me  a  par¬ 
don.”  “  But  what  assurance  or  security  can  you  give  me  that 
you  will  not  make  the  like  attempt  upon  some  other  occasion.” 
Margaret  replied,  “  Madam,  a  favour  which  is  given  under 
such  restraints  is  no  more  a  favour,  and  in  so  doing  your  ma- 
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jesty  would  act  against  me  as  a  judge.”  The  queen,  turning 
to  some  of  her  council  then  present,  said,  “  I  have  been  thirty 
years  a  queen,  but  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  had  such  a 
lecture  read  to  me  before and  immediately  granted  a  full 
pardon,  against  the  opinion  of  the  president  of  her  council, 
and  at  her  request  a  safe  conduct  out  of  the  kingdom. 

JOHN  ERSKINE,  the  twelfth  lord  Erskine,  arid  fifth 
earl  of  Marre  of  the  name,  custodiar  of  king  James  Y.  and  his 
daughter  Mary,  ambassador  in  England,  in  1534,  who  went 
with  James  to  France,  when  he  married  Magdalen  of  Valois, 
daughter  of  Francis  I.,  appears  from  the  history  of  those  times 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  virtue,  and  a  friend 
to  the  dawning  reformation  of  the  country  from  the  errors  of 
superstition  and  feudal  tyranny. 

JOHN  ERSKINE,  son  of  the  above,  regent  of  Scotland 
after  the  expulsion  of  Mary  Stuart  from  the  throne ;  though  a 
man  of  mild  character,  and  unfit  for  the  turbulent  age  and 
country  in  which  he  swayed  a  sceptre,  is  characterized  by  all 
the  Scots  historians,  as  a  man  of  untainted  virtue,  and  inex- 
pugnal  adherence  to  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  a  friend  to 
rational  religion,  liberty,  and  learning ;  the  protector  and 
friend  of  George  Buchanan,  and  the  promoter  of  free  inquiry 
into  the  foundation  of  social  order  and  happiness.  It  was 
this  illustrious  man,  who,  by  adopting  Buchanan  as  the  in¬ 
structor  of  his  family,  gave  to  it  a  new  impulse,  which  has 
appeared  through  all  its  successive  generations. 

SIR  ALEXANDER  ERSKINE,  of  Gogar,  brother  to  the 
regent,  appears  to  have  been  a  faithful  custodiar  of  the  king 
after  the  death  of  the  regent. 

JOHN  ERSKINE,  son  of  the  regent,  was  lord  high  trea¬ 
surer  of  Scotland,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  long  ambassador 
in  England  before  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  throne; 
to  which,  by  his  prudence,  and  by  engaging  the  Cecils  and 
other  prime  families  to  support  the  Scots  succession,  he  greatly 
contributed.  He  was  supplanted  by  that  worthless  favourite, 
Ker,  afterwards  earl  of  Somerset,  and  retired  to  his  seat  at 
Alloa,  where  he  lived  to  a  great  age  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
honourable  retreat.  Fie  fell  in  love  with  a  daughter  of  Esme, 
duke  of  Lenox,  a  kinswoman  of  the  king,  and  his  suit  meeting 
with  obstruction,  he  became  uneasy  and  wrote  to  the  king. 
The  king’s  answer  was  laconic  :  “  Cod’s  fish,  Mane,  thou  slia’ 
nae  die  for  onie  lass  in  a’  the  laund.” 

JOHN,  LORD  THIRLSTANE  MAITLAND,  and  lord 
high  chancellor  of  Scotland,  second  son  of  sir  Richard,  was 
born  in  1537,  educated  at  Scotland,  and  afterwards  sent  to 
France  to  study  the  law.  On  his  return  he  commenced  advo¬ 
cate,  in  which  profession  his  abilities  became  conspicuous.  In 
1 567 ,  his  father  resigned  the  privy  seal  in  his  favour.  This 
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office  he  kept  till  1570,  when,  for  his  loyalty  to  the  queen,  he 
lost  the  seal,  which  was  given  to  George  Buchanan.  He  was 
made  a  lord  of  session  in  1581,  secretary  of  state  in  1584,  and 
lord  chancellor  in  1586.  His  power  and  influence  created  him 
many  enemies  among  the  Scottish  nobility,  who  made  several 
attempts  to  destroy  him,  but  without  success.  In  1589  he  at¬ 
tended  king  James  on  his  voyage  to  Norway,  where  his  bride, 
the  princess  of  Denmark,  was  detained  by  contrary  winds. 
The  marriage  was  immediately  consummated,  and  they  re¬ 
turned  with  the  queen  to  Copenhagen,  where  they  spent  the 
winter.  During  their  residence  at  Denmark,  the  chancellor 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Tycho 
Brahe.  In  1 580  he  was  created  lord  Maitland  of  Thirlstane. 
He  died  in  1595,  much  regretted  by  the  king.  He  bears  a 
high  character  both  for  talents  and  integrity.  Melville,  who 
writes  the  Memoirs,  was  his  personal  enemy,  so  must  not 
receive  much  credit  in  his  censures  of  him.  Besides  the 
Scottish  poetry  in  the  Maitland  Collection,  he  wrote  several 
Latin  epigrams,  &c.  to  be  found  in  the  Delicioe  Poetarum 
Scot  or  um,  vol.  ii. 

JAMES,  EARL  OF  MORTON,  was  born  at  Dalkeith, 
1530,  and  educated  under  Buchanan  at  Paris.  Returning  to 
Scotland,  he  promoted  the  Reformation,  but  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  in  which  he  was  called  an  accomplice,  obliged  him 
to  fly  into  England.  On  his  return  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  Scotland,  and  in  1574  succeeded  Mary  as  regent.  He  was 
condemned  for  high  treason,  and  lost  his  head,  1581,  by  a 
machine  called  maiden,  resembling  the  modern  French  guillo¬ 
tine,  which  it  is  said  he  had  brought  from  Halifax,  Yorkshire, 
for  the  execution  of  some  of  his  opponents. 

JAMES,  EARL  OF  MURRAY,  a  natural  son  of  king 
James  V.,  by  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Marre,  was  born  in  1529. 
He  was  created  earl  of  Murray  by  queen  Mary,  to  whom  he 
made  not  the  most  grateful  return.  In  1567  he  was  appointed 
regent  of  Scotland,  in  the  minority  of  king  James  VI. ;  but 
was  shot  at  Linlithgow  by  one  Hamilton,  in  1571. 

SIR  JAMES  MELVIL,  descended  from  an  honourable 
Scots  family,  being  the  third  son  of  the  laird  of  Kaeth,  was 
born  in  1530.  He  went  to  France  very  young,  as  page 
to  queen  Mary,  then  married  to  the  Dauphin ;  and  on  the 
death  of  her  husband  followed  her  to  Scotland,  where  he  was 
made  gentleman  of  her  bedchamber,  and  admitted  a  privy- 
counsellor.  She  employed  him  in  her  most  important  con¬ 
cerns,  till  her  confinement  in  Lochlevin,  all  which  he  dis¬ 
charged  with  the  utmost  fidelity ;  and  had  she  taken  his 
advice,  she  might  have  avoided  some  of  her  misfortunes. 
When  she  was  prisoner  in  England,  she  recommended  him 
strongly  to  her  son  James  ;  with  whom  he  continued  in  favour 
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and  employment  until  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  James 
would  then  have  taken  him  to  England ;  but  Melvil,  now 
grown  old,  was  desirous  of  retiring  from  business,  and  in  his 
retirement  he  drew  up  the  memoirs  of  his  past  life  for  the  use 
of  his  son.  These  memoirs  were  accidentally  found  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  castle  in  1660,  and  published  in  folio  in  1683. 

ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  earl  and  marquis  of  Argyle, 
was  the  son  of  Archibald  Campbell,  earl  of  Argyle,  by  lady 
Anne  Douglas,  daughter  of  William  earl  of  Morton.  He 
was  born  in  1598;  and  educated  in  the  protestant  religion, 
according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as 
established  immediately  after  the  reformation.  During  the 
commonwealth  he  was  induced  to  submit  to  its  authority. 
Upon  the  restoration  he  was  tried  for  his  compliance ;  a  crime 
common  to  him  with  the  whole  nation,  and  such  a  one  as  the 
most  loyal  and  affectionate  subject  might  be  frequently  by 
violence  induced  to  commit.  To  make  this  compliance  ap¬ 
pear  voluntary  on  his  part,  letters  were  produced  in  court, 
which  he  had  written  to  Albemarle,  while  that  general 
governed  Scotland,  and  which  contained  expressions  of  the 
most  cordial  attachment  to  the  established  government.  But, 
besides  the  general  indignation  excited  by  Albemarle’s  dis¬ 
covery  of  his  private  correspondence,  it  was  thought,  that  even 
the  highest  demonstrations  of  affection  might,  during  jealous 
times,  be  exacted  as  a  necessary  mark  of  compliance  from  a 
person  of  such  distinction  as  Argyle ;  and  could  not,  by  any 
equitable  construction,  imply  the  crime  of  treason.  The  par¬ 
liament,  however,  scrupled  not  to  pass  sentence  upon  him. 
May  25,  1661,  and  he  suffered  with  great  constancy  and 
courage. 


LAW. 

CHARLES  DU  MOULIN,  a  celebrated  civilian,  and 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was 
born  of  a  respectable  family  at  Paris,  in  1500,  and  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  skill  in  the  law.  He  published  many 
works,  which  have  been  collected  and  printed  in  five  volumes 
folio ;  and  are  considered  as  the  most  excellent  works  that 
France  has  produced  on  the  subject  of  civil  law.  He  died  in 
1566. 

JOHN  POLDO  DE  ALBENAS,  was  born  at  Nismes, 
of  a  noble  family.  He  studied  the  law,  and  became  coun¬ 
sellor  at  his  native  city  in  1552,  where  he  died  in  1563.  He 
promoted  the  reformed  religion  with  great  zeal  and  success  at 
Nismes,  of  which  city  he  wrote  the  history,  printed  in  folio, 
1557. 
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JOHN  LE  FERON,  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
was  born  at  Compeigne  about  1.500,  and  died  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  He  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  most 
curious  men  in  France  in  searching  and  discovering  noble 
houses  and  coats  of  arms,  as  he  showed  by  many  volumes, 
some  of  which  were  printed.  Persons  of  a  good  taste  despised 
them,  because  of  an  infinite  number  of  fictions  they  were  filled 
with.  M.  le  Feron,  ancient  provost  of  the  merchants  at 
Paris,  and  president  of  the  court  of  inquests,  was  of  this 
family. 

MARC  ANTONIO  NATTA,  a  celebrated  Italian  lawyer, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Casal  in 
Montferrat,  which  produced  several  eminent  lawyers.  Marc 
Antonio  was  born  at  Asti,  and  studied  the  law  at  Pavia,  under 
Corti,  Maino,  and  Decio.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  was 
his  only  passion,  and  the  progress  he  made  was  such  that 
he  was  admitted  among  the  juris-consults  before  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  and  was  made  a  senator  at  Casal.  The  wars 
drove  him  thence  to  Pavia,  where  he  taught  law.  He  was 
invited  by  several  princes  to  settle  in  their  dominions,  and 
exercised  various  honourable  offices,  one  of  which  was  that 
of  a  magistrate  in  Genoa.  He  published  legal  consultations, 
which  were  greatly  esteemed,  and  likewise  wrote  works  on 
theology  and  philosophy.  Paulo  Manuzio  greatly  praises  a 
metaphysical  work  of  his  “  De  Pulchro,”  and  addresses  to 
him  many  letters  in  his  collection.  Besides  the  work  just 
mentioned,  he  published  a  treatise  “  De  Deo,”  in  fifteen 
books,  which  is  a  typographical  rarity. 

WILLIAM  KYRIANDER,  a  German  civilian,  who  after 
he  had  begun  the  study  of  the  civil  law  in  Germany,  continued 
in  France  and  at  Padua,  and  went  afterwards  to  Venice,  to 
add  the  practice  to  the  theory,  by  frequenting  the  bar.  He 
there  undertook  the  translation  of  a  book  of  Leander  Al- 
bertus,  which  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1567.  “  You  will  find 
in  Moreri,”  says  liayle,  “  that  he  was  syndic  of  Triers,  and 
that  he  published  the  annals  of  that  town ;  but  you  wifi  not 
find  there,  that  he  changed  his  religion,  and  that  his  book  was 
much  disparaged  by  the  Jesuits  upon  this  account.” 

PETER  BISSART,  professor  of  canon  law  in  the 
university  of  Bononia,  was  descended  from  the  earls  of  Fife 
in  Scotland,  and  born  in  that  country  in  the  reign  of  James  V. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews,  from  thence  he  removed  to 
Paris ;  and,  having  spent  some  time  in  that  university,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Bononia,  where  he  commenced  LL  D.  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  professor  of  canon  law.  He  continued 
in  that  employment  several  years  with  great  reputation,  and 
died  in  1568.  He  is  said  to  have  been  not  only  a  learned 
civilian,  but  an  excellent  poet,  orator,  and  philosopher. 
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SIR  EDWARD  CARNE,  or  KARNE,  or  KERNE, 
an  eminent  civilian,  was  of  a  Glamorganshire  family,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  Here  he  chiefly  studied  the  civil  law, 
of  which  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  June,  1524,  being 
about  that  time  principal  of  Greek-hall,  in  St.  Edward’s 
parish.  He  was  admitted  at  Doctors’  Commons  in  1 525,  and 
having  obtained  the  notice  of  the  court,  was  sent  abroad  on 
public  affairs,  and  was  knighted  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
In  1530  he  was  joined  in  a  commission  with  Cranmer  and 
others,  with  regard  to  Henry  VIII.’s  memorable  divorce. 
He  afterwards  became  agent  for  the  English  at  Rome ;  but 
on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  that  office  was  suppressed.  He 
still  continued  there,  and  died  January  18,  1561. 

AIM  ONE  CRAVETTA,  a  celebrated  jurist,  the  son  of 
a  person  of  the  same  profession,  was  born  in  1504  at  Savi- 
gliano,  in  Piedmont.  He  was  of  so  delicate  a  constitution, 
that  when  young,  it  was  some  time  before  his  mother  would 
suffer  him  to  follow  his  inclination  for  legal  studies.  He  was 
instructed  in  jurisprudence  at  Turin  by  Giantonio  Rossi  and 
Gianfrancesco  Corti,  and  made  such  proficiency,  that  he 
taught  publicly  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Receiving  the  title  of 
doctor  at  twenty-three,  he  was  sent  as  jurist  to  Cuneo,  and 
afterwards  acted  as  an  advocate  at  Turin.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Porporati,  president  of  the  senate ;  and  the 
troubles  of  war  soon  breaking  out  in  Piedmont,  lie  was  for 
two  years  shut  up  in  a  fortress,  without  his  books.  In  1558 
he  retired  to  Grenoble,  where  he  was  seven  years  professor  of 
law;  and  during  that  time  he  printed,  at  Lyons,  his  “  Con¬ 
sultations.”  On  passing  through  Avignon,  he  was  kept  there 
to  fill  the  chair,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Ferretti;  but  an 
attack  he  made  upon  the  opinions  of  his  predecessor, 
whose  memory  was  greatly  respected  by  his  scholars,  caused 
them  to  give  him  such  a  reception  that  he  quitted  the  place. 
He  was  next  professor  at  Ferrara  for  about  two  years,  when 
the  pestilence  obliged  him  to  retire  to  his  own  country.  He  was 
invited  to  Pavia  in  1556 ;  whence  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of 
Savoy,  called  him  to  take  the  professorship  in  his  new  university 
of  Mondovi.  When  that  was  transferred  to  Turin,  Cravetta 
accompanied  it,  and  was  gratified  with  a  stipend  of  1200  crowns. 
He  died  in  that  city  in  1 569.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
sobriety  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  severe  application,  retained 
a  natural  gaiety  of  temper.  Besides  his  “  Consultations,”  and 
some  other  pieces,  he  composed  a  work  on  jurisprudence. 

ANTONY  GOVEA,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  philosopher, 
was  born  about  1505,  at  Beja,  in  Portugal.  He  received  his 
education  at  Paris,  with  two  other  brothers,  under  their 
uncle,  who  was  principal  of  the  college  of  St.  Barbe.  After 
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teaching  the  classics  for  some  time,  he  went  in  1537  to  study 
the  law  at  Toulouse,  which  he  also  pursued  at  Avignon  and 
Lyons.  At  the  latter  place  he  acquired  much  reputation  by 
his  defence  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  against  Ramus. 
In  1548  he  was  made  professor  of  law  at  Toulouse,  which  he 
quitted  the  following  year,  and  successively  occupied  chairs 
at  Cahors,  Valence,  Grenoble,  and  Turin,  where  he  died  in 
1565,  being  then  a  privy  counsellor  of  Philibert,  duke  of 
Savoy.  Govea  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  and  by  some 
has  been  esteemed  superior  to  Cujas  in  ability,  though  infe¬ 
rior  in  industry. 

ARNAUD  DU  FERRIER,  an  eminent  French  lawyer, 
styled  the  Cato  of  France,  born  at  Toulouse,  in  1506.  He 
was  admitted  LL.D.  at  Padua;  was  a  professor  in  the 
university  of  Toulouse,  and  a  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of 
that  city.  He  went  afterwards  as  ambassador  to  Venice,  where 
he  continued  several  years.  He  wrote  several  works,  and 
assisted  F.  Paul  in  his  history  of  the  council  of  Trent.  After 
long  entertaining  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  protestant 
religion,  he  at  last  openly  renounced  popery,  in  his  76th  year, 
and  died  three  years  afterwards. 

MATTHEW  GRIB  ALDUS,  a  learned  civilian  of  Padua, 
who  left  Italy  in  order  to  make  a  public  profession  of  the 
protestant  religion.  After  having  been  for  some  time  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  civil  law  at  Tubingen,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it, 
having  imbibed  doubts  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity; 
but  he  was  seized  at  Berne,  where  he  would  have  met  with 
very  severe  treatment,  had  he  not  pretended  to  renounce  his 
opinions  ;  but  as  he  relapsed  again,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  put  to  death,  had  he  not  died  of  the  plague  in  1564. 
His  works  are — 1.  Commentarii  in  legem  de  rerum  mistura, 
et  de  jure  fisci.  2.  Commentarii  in  pandectas  juris.  3.  Com¬ 
mentarii  in  aliquot  prascipuos  Digesti.  4.  Historia  Francisci 
Spirae.  De  Methodo  ac  ratione  studendi  injure  civili. 

SIR  WILLIAM  STAUNFORD,  or  STANFORD,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  son  of  William  Staunford  of  London,  mercer, 
and  grandson  of  Richard  Staunford  of  Rowley,  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  was  born  in  1509,  at  Hadley,  in  Middlesex.  After 
studying  at  Oxford,  he  entered  at  Gray’s  Inn,  and  gained 
great  reputation.  In  1545  he  was  appointed  autumn  reader 
to  this  society.  The  year  after  he  was  made  attorney-general. 
In  1551  he  was  elected  Lent  reader  at  Gray’s  inn,  made 
serjeant-at-law  the  next  year,  and  queen’s  serjeant  in  1553, 
when  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  as  he  was  a  zealous  Roman 
catholic.  In  1554  he  became  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas, 
and  was  knighted.  He  died  August  28,  1558,  and  was  in¬ 
terred  in  Hadley  church.  He  was  much  esteemed  both  at 
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the  bar  and  the  bench,  and  obtained  considerable  fame  by  his 
writings,  which  are  still  in  repute.  His  works  are — -1 .  Plaeita 
Coronas.  2.  Exposition  of  the  King’s  Prerogative. 

FRANCIS  DU  AREN,  professor  of  civil  law  at  Bourges, 
was  bom  at  St.  Brien,  a  city  of  Bretagne,  in  France,  1509. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Duaren,  who  exercised  a  place  of 
judicature  in  Bretagne ;  in  which  place  he  succeeded  his 
father,  and  performed  the  functions  of  it  for  some  time.  He 
read  lectures  on  the  pandects  at  Paris  in  1536 ;  and,  among 
other  scholars,  had  three  sons  of  the  learned  Budaeus.  He 
was  sent  for  to  Bourges  in  1538,  to  teach  civil  law,  three 
years  after  Alciat  had  retired;  and  enjoyed  high  and  deserved 
reputation  for  having  freed  the  professorship  from  the  bar¬ 
barism  of  the  glossators.  He  died  at  Bourges  in  1559,  with¬ 
out  having  ever  married.  He  had  great  learning  and  judg¬ 
ment  ;  but  so  bad  a  memory,  that  he  was  obliged  always  to 
read  his  lectures  from  his  notes.  Although  a  protestant,  he 
never  had  the  courage  to  separate  from  the  church  of  Rome. 
His  works  were  printed  together  at  Lyons  in  1554,  and  more 
completely  by  Cisner  in  1579. 

GIANPAOLO,  an  eminent  jurist,  was  bom  at  Perugia 
about  the  year  1510.  He  was  noticed  as  a  teacher  of  the  law 
at  his  native  place,  and  the  pope,  Paul  IV.,  engaged  him  to 
draw  up  an  institute  of  canon  law,  in  imitation  of  Justiniaft’s 
Institutes  of  civil  law.  This  was  published  in  1563,  and  went 
very  quickly  through  several  editions. 

JOHN  FICHARD,  was  a  lawyer  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  and  syndic  of  that  town,  where  he  died  in  1581,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine.  He  wrote-—!.  Onomasticon  Philosophico- 
Medico  Synonymum.  2.  De  Cautelis.  3.  Concilium  Matri- 
moniale.  4.  Virorum  qui  superiori  nostroque  saeculo  erudi- 
tione  et  doctrina  illustres  atque  memorabiles  fuerunt,  vitae, 
4to.  1536.  5.  Vitae  recentiorem  jurisconsultorum,  1565,  4to. 

SIR  ANTHONY  BROWNE,  an  English  judge,  was 
horn  in  Essex  and  educated  at  Oxford,  from  whence  he 
removed  to  the  middle  temple.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  he  was 
made  serjeant-at-law,  and  in  1558  chief-justice  of  the  common 
pleas.  He  died  in  1567.  He  wrote — 1.  A  Discourse  upon 
certain  Points  touching  the  inheritance  of  the  Crown.  2.  A 
Book  against  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester.  They  are 
both  in  manuscript ;  but  the  substance  of  the  former  was 
made  use  of  by  Leslie,  bishop  of  Ross,  in  his  defence  of  the 
title  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 

PETER  BELLOI,  advocate-general  in  the  parliament  of 
Toulouse.  He  was  a  native  of  Montauban,  and  flourished  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  of  France.  He  left 
several  works  which  are  now  obsolete. 
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SIR  ROBERT  BROOKE,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  bom 
at  Claverley,  in  Shropshire,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  from 
thence  removed  to  the  middle  temple.  In  1 552  he  was  called 
to  be  serjeant-at-law,  and  in  1553  appointed  lord  chief-justice 
of  the  common  pleas ;  about  which  time  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  He  died  in  1558,  leaving  behind  him 
the  reputation  of  great  skill  in  his  profession,  and  of  integrity 
in  the  exercise  of  it,  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench. 

PATRICK  BISSAT,  professor  of  canon  law  at  Bologna, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  educated  at  St.  Andrew’s.  He 
died  in  1568.  His  works  consisting  of  poems,  orations,  lec¬ 
tures,  &c.  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1565,  4to. 

GEORGE  FERRARS,  a  learned  lawyer,  a  good  histo¬ 
rian,  a  celebrated  poet,  and  a  most  accomplished  courtier,  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
born  in  a  village  near  St.  Alban’s,  about  1512.  He  was  bred 
at  Oxford,  and  removed  thence  to  Lincoln’s-inn,  where  he 
applied  himself  with  so  much  success  to  the  study  of  law,  that 
he  acquired  great  reputation  as  an  advocate  in  Westminster- 
hall;  and  at  the  same  time  was  in  high  esteem  at  court,  for 
his  wit  and  good  breeding.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  Crom¬ 
well,  earl  of  Essex.  Upon  the  fall  of  his  patron,  he  quitted 
the  public  profession  of  lawyer ;  but  not  without  leaving  proofs 
of  his  learning  in  the  law,  as  appeared  in  his  translation  of 
Magna  Charta,  and  some  of  the  statutes.  Fie  then  became 
the  king’s  menial  servant,  whom  he  attended  in  war  as  well  as 
in  peace,  and  served  both  with  his  pen  and  his  sword ;  and 
rose  so  much  in  favour  with  Henry,  as  to  receive  from  that 
monarch  a  very  considerable  grant  in  his  native  county,  out 
of  the  king's  private  estate.  In  1542  he  was  elected  into 
parliament  for  Plymouth ;  and,  on  being  arrested  for  debt,  he 
applied  to  the  house  of  commons,  which  occasioned  a  rule  with 
regard  to  privilege.  He  continued  in  favour  with  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  successor,  who  appointed  him  lord  of  misrule, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people  at  Christmas.  Fie  wrote 
the  history  of  queen  Mary  for  Grafton’s  chronicle,  and  some 
part  of  the  “  Mirrour  for  Magistrates."  He  died  in  1579,  at 
Flamsted  in  Hertfordshire,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish 
church. 

JOHN  DE  CORAS,  a  Frenchlawyer,  born  at  Toulouse  in 
1513.  He  taught  law  with  great  reputation  in  various  univer¬ 
sities  ;  but,  on  turning  Protestant,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
Toulouse.  He  afterwards  ventured  to  return  thither,  and  was 
murdered  with  others  of  his  communion,  in  1573.  His  works 
on  the  civil  law  were  printed  at  Lyons  in  1558,  in  2  vols. 
folio. 
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THOMAS  PAPILLON,  a  French  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Dijon  in  1514,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1596. 

STEPHEN  TABOUROT,  SEIGNEUR  DES  AC¬ 
CORDS,  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  who  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  writing  some  sonnets,  and  other  light 
pieces  of  poetry.  His  “  Bigarrures”  and  “  Les  Touches,” 
though  filled  with  wit  and  humour,  yet  contain  indelicate 
passages,  under  the  name  of  acrostics,  rebuses,  Leonine  verses, 
&c.  He  died  1561,  aged  46. 

ARNAULD  DU  FERRON,  a  French  lawyer,  was  born 
in  1515,  and  was  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux, 
He  was  an  elegant  writer  in  Latin;  his  death  happened  in 
1563,  when  he  was  no  more  than  forty-eight.  His  works  are 
—  1.  A  continuation  of  Paulus  ^Emilius’s  History  of  France, 
folio.  2.  Observations  sur  la  Costume  de  Bourdeaux,  folio. 

THOMAS  MARTIN,  an  eminent  civilian,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Martin,  was  born  at  Cerne,  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
educated  at  Winchester  school,  whence  he  was  admitted  fellow 
of  new  college,  Oxford,  in  1539.  He  applied  himself  chiefly 
to  the  canon  and  civil  law,  which  he  likewise  studied  at 
Bourges,  and  was  admitted  doctor.  He  wrote  two  works 
against  the  marriages  of  priests ;  but  that  which  chiefly  en¬ 
titles  him  to  notice  was  his  Latin  “  Life  of  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,”  the  munificent  founder  of  new  college,  the  MS.  of 
which  is  in  the  library  of  that  college. 

SIMON  FISH,  an  English  lawyer,  who,  on  account  of 
his  activity  for  the  reformation,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Germany, 
where  in  conjunction  with  William  Tyndale,  he  wrote  the 
“  Supplication  of  Beggars  against  Monks  and  Friars.”  This 
piece  so  pleased  Henry  VIII.  that  Fish  had  liberty  to  return. 
He  also  translated  from  the  Dutch,  a  little  book,  entitled,  The 
Sum  of  the  Scriptures.  He  died  of  the  plague,  in  1571. 

FRANCISCO  DE  VARGAS  MEXIA,  a  Spanish 
lawyer,  after  having  occupied  several  posts  in  the  judicature 
under  Charles  V.,  was  made  advocate  fiscal  in  the  supreme 
council  of  Castile,  and  at  length  a  member  of  that  body.  In 
1548  he  was  sent  by  Charles  to  Bologna,  to  protest  against 
the  translation  of  the  council  of  Trent  to  that  city.  He  was 
deputed  to  the  same  council  in  1550,  and  after  its  dissolution 
passed  seven  or  eight  years  in  a  public  capacity  at  Venice. 
Philip  II.  then  ordered  him  to  act  as  resident  deputy  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome,  where  his  known  integrity  and 
learning  caused  him  to  be  much  consulted  by  the  cardinals 
on  the  point  of  episcopal  jurisdiction.  On  his  return  to  Spain 
he  was  nominated  a  counsellor  of  state,  and  at  length  retired 
from  the  world  to  the  monastery  of  Cirlos,  near  Toledo. 
Vargas  wrote  a  book,  “  De  Episcoporum  Jurisdictione  et 
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Pontificio  Maximi  Autlioritate  Venet,”  4to,  1563  ;  and  also 
“  Commentaries  upon  War  against  the  Infidels,”  and  some 
other  pieces.  Le  Vassor,  published  in  French,  at  Amsterdam, 
1700,  “  Letters  and  Memoirs  of  Vargas,”  relative  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  which  are  not  very  respectful  towards  that 
celebrated  assembly. 

JOHN  WILDE,  or  WYLD,  a  lawyer,  was  a  very  active 
character  during  the  usurpation.  He  was  the  son  of  George 
Wilde  of  Droitwich  in  Worcestershire,  serjeant-at-law.  He 
was  educated  at  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  and  when  he  took  his 
degree  of  M.  A.  was  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  became 
Lent  reader  to  the  society,  afterwards  a  serjeant-at-law,  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  and  in  1648,  chief  baron 
of  the  exchequer,  and  one  of  the  council  of  state.  In  1641  he 
drew  up  the  impeachment  against  the  bishops,  and  presented 
it  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  was  prime  manager  not  only  on 
that  but  on  the  trial  of  archbishop  Laud.  “  He  was  the  same 
also,”  says  Wood,  “  who  upon  the  command,  or  rather  desire, 
of  the  great  men  sitting  at  Westminster,  did  condemn  to  death 
at  Winchester,  one  captain  John  Barley,  for  causing  a  drum 
to  beat  up  for  God  and  king  Charles,  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  in  order  to  rescue  his  captive  king  in  1647.”  Wood 
adds,  that  after  the  execution  of  Barley,  Wilde  was  rewarded 
with  1000/.  out  of  the  privy  purse  at  Derby  house,  and  had 
the  same  sum  for  saving  the  life  of  major  Edmund  Rolph,  who 
had  a  design  to  have  murdered  the  king.  When  Oliver  became 
protector,  “  he  retired  and  acted  not,”  but  after  Richard 
Cromwell  had  been  deposed  he  was  restored  to  the  exchequer. 
On  the  restoration  he  retired  to  Hampstead,  where  he  died 
about  1669,  and  was  buried  at  Wherwill,  in  Hampshire,  the 
seat  of  Charles,  lord  Delaware,  who  had  married  his  daughter; 
Wilde  married  Anne,  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Harry,  of  Tonge 
castle,  sergeant-at-law,  and  baronet,  who  died  in  1624,  aged 
only  sixteen,  “being  newly  delivered  of  her  first-born.”  She 
lies  buried  in  Tonge  church,  in  Staffordshire. 

EDMUND  PLOWDEN,  serjeant-at-law,  the  son  of 
Humphrey  Plowden  of  Plowden,  in  Shropshire,  of  an  ancient 
and  respectable  family.  He  was  first  a  student  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  studied  philosophy  and  medicine 
for  three  years.  He  then  removed  to  Oxford,  where  having 
studied  about  four  years  more,  in  1552,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery,  but  after  all  gave  up  both, 
entered  the  Middle  Temple,  and  began  to  read  law.  Wood 
says,  that  in  1557  he  was  summer  reader  to  that  society,  and 
Lent  reader  three  years  after,  being  then  serjeant  and  oracle 
of  the  law.  He  died  in  1584,  aged  67.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  William  Sheldon,  of  Boley,  in  Worcestershire,  by 
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whom  he  had  a  son,  who  died  after  his  father.  He  wrote,  1 . 
Commentaries  or  Reports  of  divers  Cases,  &c.  in  the  reigns  of 
king  Edward  VI.,  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth ;  London, 
1571,  78,  99,  1613,  &c.  written  in  the  old  Norman  language. 
2.  Queries,  or  a  Moot-book  of  cases,  &c.,  translated,  metho¬ 
dized,  and  enlarged,  by  H.  B.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn;  London, 
1662,  8 vo. 

SIR  JAMES  DYER,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  judge,  was 
born  about  1511,  at  the  seat  of  his  father,  a  gentleman  of  So¬ 
mersetshire.  He  received  his  academical  education  at  Broad- 
gate  hall,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  for  the  study  of  the  law 
to  the  Middle  Temple.  He  rose  through  different  offices  in 
his  profession  to  that  of  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  he  held  for  upwards  of 
twenty- two  years,  with  a  high  character  for  integrity  and  abi¬ 
lity.  His  temper  wras  placid  and  serene,  and  he  was  free  from 
that  rudeness  and  violence  of  invective  which  accompanied 
some  great  characters  on  the  bench  at  that  period.  He  died 
in  1581,  and  about  twenty  years  after  was  published  his  large 
collection  of  Reports,  which  have  been  highly  esteemed  for 
their  succinctness  and  solidity.  He  also  left  other  writings 
behind  him  relative  to  his  profession. 

CHARLES  ERSKINE,  of  Alva,  second  son  of  Sir  John 
Erskine,  of  Alva,  great  grandson  of  the  treasurer  Marre, 
was  a  lawyer  of  considerable  eminence  in  Scotland,  and  passing 
through  the  various  degrees  of  preferment  was  long  lord  jus¬ 
tice  clerk.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  address  and  very 
amiable  in  private  life. 

SEBASTIAN  EMERI,  advocate  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  would  never  charge  himself,  at  the  time  of  the  difference 
between  the  duchess  of  Angouleme  and  the  constable  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  with  the  interests  of  that  princess,  and  he  even  made  a 
severe  satire  against  Payet,  who  was  afterwards  chancellor  of 
France,  because  upon  that  occasion  he  had  basely  offered  in¬ 
cense  to  fortune.  This  piece  made  a  great  noise,  and  caused 
the  author  to  be  disgraced,  who  had  orders  to  retire  from 
court.  He  retired  into  the  Bourbonnois,  and  out  of  vexation 
that  he  could  no  more  return  to  court,  entered  into  the  order 
of  St.  Francis,  which  he  left  afterwards  to  enter  into  the 
Carthusian  order,  being  desirous  of  a  greater  reform.  They 
would  have  made  him  their  general  some  years  after,  but 
he  opposed  it  so  violently  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  him 
in  his  cell,  where  he  made  it  an  inviolable  rule  with  him¬ 
self  not  to  interrupt  the  solitude  by  any  communication  with 
scculsr^ 

POLYCARP  SENGEBERE,  a  civilian,  was  a  native  of 
Brunswick;  he  wrote  a  book  against  Salinasius;  he  disputed 
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with  one  Macquin  for  a  professorship  of  the  civil  lav/  in  the 
university  of  Angers.  Menage,  who  had  been  his  disciple,  did 
not  forget  to  serve  him  on  that  occasion ;  but  Macquin  was 
preferred  to  him,  because  he  was  more  learned  ;  nevertheless, 
by  reason  of  his  merit,  and  because  he  was  a  man  of  parts,  the 
magistrates  bestowed  upon  him  a  yearly  pension  of  an  hundred 
crowns  to  keep  him  in  their  town,  and  Mr.  de  Boilesve,  jointly 
with  six  others,  gave  him  as  much,  so  that  he  had  six  hundred 
livres  a  year.  He  was  accused  of  having  bribed  his  judges, 
but  Mr.  Menage  made  his  defence. 

JOHN  D*  ARRERAC,  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of 
Bordeaux  towards  the  end  of  this  period. 

JOHN  DU  BOSC,  LORD  OF  ESMENDREYILLE, 
president  of  the  court  of  Aids  at  Rouen,  died  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  with  the  minister,  Marlorat,  and  some  others, 
as  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  resistance  of  that  city  to 
the  arms  of  the  king  in  the  first  civil  war  under  Charles  IX. 
He  was  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  having  in  his  person  all  the 
great  qualities  that  are  to  be  desired  in  an  accomplished  ma¬ 
gistrate.  He  had  been  educated  like  the  illustrious  men  of 
his  time,  who  aspired  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sciences, 
and  particularly  the  civil  law,  having  travelled  on  purpose  into 
Italy  to  derive  it  from  its  very  fountain  head.  He  was  admit- 
ed  counsellor  and  commissary  of  requests  of  the  palace  of 
Rouen,  the  last  day  of  June  1544,  and  from  thence  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  office  of  second  president  of  the  court  of  Aids, 
in  the  same  city,  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  1562,  which  was 
the  very  year  of  his  death,  having  been  beheaded  and  his  body 
hanged,  November  1,  following. 

JULIUS  CLARES,  one  of  the  best  civilians  of  Ills  time, 
was  born  at  Alexandria,  in  the  Milanese,  of  a  patrician  family. 
He  undertook  a  great  work,  and  what  is  called  by  the  civilians, 
the  received  opinions,  Receptee  Sentential,  that  is,  such  as  most 
of  the  doctors  commonly  follow.  His  public  employments  not 
allowing  him  sufficient  time  to  finish  such  a  work,  he  published 
part  of  it,  and  at  length  declared  his  resolution  to  give  it  over, 
being  obliged  to  follow  the  king  of  Spain,  w'ho  had  not  leisure 
to  revise  what  he  wrote,  which  would  also  require  a  greater 
number  of  books  than  he  could  carry  with  him.  He  set  out 
from  Madrid  upon  his  travels  into  Italy,  and  being  arrived  at 
Carthagena,  lie  was  seized  with  a  distemper,  which  carried 
him  off  April  13,  1575,  and.  was  buried  at  Milan. 

JAMES  CUJACIUS,  or  CUJAS,  the  best  civilian  of  his 
time,  was  bom  at  Toulouse  in  1520.  He  learned  polite  litera¬ 
ture  and  history,  and  acquired  great  knowledge  in  the  ancient 
lav/s,  which  he  taught  with  extraordinary  reputation  at  Tou¬ 
louse,  Cahors,  Bourges,  and  Valence,  in  Dauphine.  Emanuel 
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Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  invited  him  to  Turin,  and  gave  him 
singular  marks  of  his  esteem.  Cujas  afterwards  refused  very 
advantageous  offers  from  pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  invited  him 
to  teach  at  Bologna,  but  he  chose  rather  to  fix  at  Bourges, 
where  he  had  a  prodigious  number  of  scholars,  whom  he  not 
only  took  great  pleasure  in  instructing,  but  assisted  with  his 
substance,  which  occasioned  his  being  called  the  Father  of  his 
Scholars.  He  died  at  Bourges  in  1590,  aged  70.  He  had 
been  twice  married ;  first  to  a  physician’s  daughter  at  Avig¬ 
non,  and  secondly,  in  advanced  years,  to  a  lady  of  Bourges. 
It  is  said  that  he  never  gave  a  lecture  without  the  premedita¬ 
tion  of  six  or  seven  hours ;  an  example  worthy  the  imitation 
of  all  public  teachers.  His  works,  which  have  been  highly 
valued  for  the  clearness  of  their  elucidation  of  the  Roman 
law,  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1584,  in  five  volumes,  folio. 
They  were  afterwards  reprinted,  with  all  his  additional  tracts, 
by  Fobrot,  in  ten  volumes,  1658-59. 

FRANCIS  BALDWIN,  a  learned  civilian,  born  at  Arras, 
in  1520.  He  is  said  to  have  changed  his  religion  four  different 
times,  from  the  protestant  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  vice  versa . 
He,  however,  obtained  successively  the  patronage  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  Charles  V.,  Anthony,  king  of  Navarre,  and  Henry  III., 
king  of  Poland ;  the  latter  of  whom  having  invited  him  to  his 
court,  he  was  making  preparations  for  his  journey,  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1572.  He  wrote 
Leges  de  Re  rustica  Novella ;  Constitutio  prima;  de  hseredi- 
bus  et  lege  Flacidia,  &c. 

FRANCIS  ALCIATI,  a  native  of  Milan,  and  born  in  1522. 
He  was  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Andrew,  and  likewise  a  civi¬ 
lian  of  considerable  talents.  He  was  professor  of  law  at  Pavia, 
where  he  instructed  cardinal  Borromeo.  Pius  YI.  employed 
him  as  datary  or  chancellor  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  raised 
him  to  the  cardinalate.  His  contemporaries,  particularly  Vet- 
tori  and  Muret,  applaud  him  as  a  man  of  general  learning,  and 
the  ornament  of  his  age.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1580,  and  left 
several  works  whicli  have  not  been  printed. 

GUY  PANCIROLLUS,  a  famous  lawyer  of  Rhegium, 
was  born  in  1523,  was  educated  at  the  principal  universities  of 
Italy,  and  became  professor  of  law  at  Padua.  Philibert  Ema¬ 
nuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  invited  him  to  the  university  in  1551, 
where  he  composed  his  ingenious  treatise  De  Rebus  Inventis  et 
deperditis.  But  the  air  of  Turin  not  agreeing  with  him,  he 
there  lost  an  eye,  and,  for  fear  of  losing  the  other,  he  returned 
to  Padua,  where  he  died  in  1591.  His  works  are — 1.  Com- 
mentarii  in  Notitiam  utriusque  Imperii  et  de  Magistratibus, 
folio.  2.  De  Numismatibus  Antiquis.  3.  De  quatuordecim 
regionibus  urbis  Romas.  4.  Rerum  Memorabiliura  jam  olim 
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deperditarum,  et  contra  recens  atque  ingeniose  inventarum, 
2  vols.  8vo.  5.  De  Claris  Legum  Interpretibus. 

PETER  DE  LA  PLACE,  in  Latin  called  Plateanus  or 
Platea,  a  learned  French  magistrate,  and  various  writer,  was 
born  in  Angouleme  in  1526.  He  studied  jurisprudence  with 
great  success,  and  in  1548,  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  afforded  honourable  evidence  of  his  learning  and  judg¬ 
ment,  by  publishing  a  Latin  paraphrase  on  the  titles  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  institutes  “  De  Actionibus,  Exceptionibus,  et  Interdictis,”  in 
4to.  Afterwards  he  pleaded  at  the  bar  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  acquired  the  character  of  a  learned,  eloquent,  and  virtuous 
counsellor.  Apprised  of  his  merit,  Francis  I.  appointed  him  ad¬ 
vocate  in  his  court  of  aids  at  Paris,  and  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  office  with  so  much  ability  and  integrity,  that  king  Henry 
II.  made  him  his  first  president  of  the  same  court.  He  is  thought 
to  have  become  a  secret  convert  to  the  Reformed  religion  in 
the  year  1554;  but  he  did  not  openly  profess  it  before  the 
death  of  Francis  II.  When  the  first  civil  war,  to  which  the 
duke  of  Guise  was  the  great  instigator,  broke  out,  he  retired 
to  one  of  his  houses  in  Picardy ;  but  upon  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  1 562,  he  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of  vindicating 
himself  before  the  king,  from  several  charges  which  had  been 
preferred  against  him ;  and  his  majesty  appeared  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  his  conduct.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
prince  of  Conde  superintendant  of  his  household,  and  he  fully 
justified  the  confidence  which  that  prince  placed  in  him,  by 
the  zeal  which  he  discovered  for  his  interests.  Upon  the  new 
rupture  between  the  prince  of  Conde  and  the  court,  about  the 
year  1566,  M.  de  la  Place  retired  to  the  castle  of  Ve,  in  the  Va¬ 
lois,  where  he  continued  after  the  death  of  the  prince,  till  king 
Charles  IX.  granted  the  protestants  advantageous  terms  of 
peace  in  1569,  with  the  design  of  lulling  them  into  a  false  se¬ 
curity,  that  he  might  the  moj’e  readily  execute  the  nefarious 
project  which  he  had  formed  for  their  extirpation.  Equally 
deceived  with  many  other  leading  men  of  his  party,  M.  de  la 
Place  was  induced  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  resumed  his 
office  of  president  of  the  court  of  aids,  and  retained  it  till  he 
fell  a  victim  in  the  horrible  massacre  of  the  protestants  on  St. 
Bartholomew’s  day,  1573,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  great  soundness  of  judgment,  clearness  of  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  a  truly  philosophic  spirit,  which  admirably  qualified 
him  for  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  and  were  seldom  found 
united  in  the  professional  men  of  his  time.  Of  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  he  gave  a  satisfactory  proof,  in  his  “  Commentaries  on  the 
state  of  religion  and  of  the  Commonwealth,  from  1556  to  1561,” 
published  in  1566,  8vo.  He  was  also  the  author  of  “  A  Trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Right  Use  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Connection  with 
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the  Christian  Doctrine “  A  Treatise  on  the  excellence  of 
the  Christian  Man,”  and  other  moral  and  pious  pieces. 

STEPHEN  PASQUIER,  a  learned  French  lawyer,  poet, 
and  historian,  born  at  Paris  in  1528.  He  became  an  advocate 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  distinguished  himself  as  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  pleaders  of  his  time,  as  he  was  likewise  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age.  There  were  few  impor¬ 
tant  causes  in  which  he  was  not  engaged,  and  he  particularly 
shone  as  advocate  for  the  university  against  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
That  order  never  had  a  keener  adversary,  and  he  bestowed 
upon  it  all  the  satirical  and  invidious  appellations  that  have 
since  proceeded  from  the  most  zealous  protestants.  His  con¬ 
clusion  was,  that  the  jesuits  ought  not  only  be  excluded  the 
university,  but  banished  and  exterminated  from  the  kingdom. 
The  first  part  of  the  sentence  was  obtained,  chiefly  through 
his  means ;  for  the  latter,  the  times  were  not  yet  ripe.  One 
of  Pasquier’s  chief  objections  to  this  society  was  the  infringe¬ 
ment  made  by  its  vow  upon  the  royal  authority,  of  which  he 
was  always  a  most  zealous  supporter,  against  all  parties.  His 
loyalty  was  rewarded  by  Henry  III.  with  the  post  of  advocate 
general  of  the  chamber  of  accompts,  which  he  exercised  with 
great  credit,  and  transmitted  to  his  eldest  son.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  warmth  of  his  pleadings,  and  his  satirical  vein  in  writ¬ 
ing,  he  was  mild  and  benevolent  in  private  life,  of  pleasing 
manners  and  lively  conversation.  He  was  thrice  married,  the 
first  time,  as  he  says  in  a  Latin  epigram,  for  enjoyment,  the 
second  for  money,  and  the  third  for  help.  He  died,  with 
great  composure,  in  1615,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  Pas- 
quier  was  a  copious  writer  both  in  verse  and  prose.  His 
works,  which  were  published  together,  consist  of  Letters, 
Inquiries,  Poems,  Portraits,  Epigrams,  Epitaphs,  &c.  His 
poem,  entitled  Puce ,  occasioned  by  his  observing  a  flea  on 
the  breast  of  the  learned  Catharine  de  Roches,  made  no  small 
noise. 

ROETIUS  EPO,  a  lawyer  of  some  celebrity,  was  born  at 
Roorda,  in  Friesland,  in  1529.  He  studied  with  great  dili¬ 
gence  and  success  at  Cologne  and  Louvaine.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  publicly  lectured  on  Homer.  He  went  to  Geneva 
to  inquire  into  the  religious  tenets  of  Calvin ;  not  satisfied, 
however,  with  them,  he  determined  to  remain  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  He  then  confined  his  studies  to  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  took  a  doctor’s  degree  in  1561,  at  Toulouse,  where  he 
studied  under  Beringer  Ferdinand,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  that 
time.  He  then  returned  to  Louvaine,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  professors  of  the  new  university  of  Douay,  which  office 
he  retained  for  twenty-seven  years.  He  died  November  16, 
1599.  His  works  are — 1.  Juliani  Archiepiscopi  Prognosticon, 
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sive  de  futiu’Q  seeulo,  8vo.  2.  Antiquitatum  Ecclesiasticarum 
Syntagmata,  8vo.  3.  Heroicarum  et  Ecclesiasticarum  ques- 
tionum.  4.  De  Jure  sacro,  vel  Principorum  Juris  Pontificii, 
3  vols.  8vo. 

PETER  PECKIUS,  born  at  Ziriczee,  in  Zealand,  in  the 
year  1 529,  was  admitted  doctor  of  civil  law  at  Louvain,  in  the 
year  1553,  and  after  having  been  professor  royal  of  the  Para- 
titles,  was  chosen  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  year  1562. 
The  reputation  he  acquired  by  his  lectures,  and  by  his  works, 
procured  him  in  1586  the  office  of  counsellor  in  the  supreme 
council  of  Mechlin,  He  died  there  the  sixteenth  of  July, 
1589,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  at  Louvain, 
where  his  widow  and  children  caused  a  tomb  to  be  erected, 
with  an  epitaph,  which  is  given  by  Aubertus  Mireeus,  and  Mel¬ 
chior  Adam.  His  son,  Peter  Peckius,  was  chancellor  of  Bra¬ 
bant,  and  counsellor  of  state,  and  was  esteemed  for  his  pru¬ 
dence  and  eloquence  in  the  deputations  he  was  charged  with 
to  the  emperor  Matthias  and  Henry  IV.  He  composed  seve¬ 
ral  Latin  poems,  and  amongst  others,  u  Votum  pro  studiis  Hu- 
manitatis,”  which  was  printed.  He  died  in  the  year  1625. 

WILLIAM  AUBREY,  or  AWBREY,  an  eminent  civi¬ 
lian  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  supposed  to  have  been 
born  at  Cantre,  in  Brecknockshire.  He  received  his  education 
at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  law,  and 
became  fellow  of  All  Souls’  college,  regius  professor  of  eivil 
law,  D.C.L.,  and  principal  of  New  Inn  hall.  He  held  several 
public  offices  of  importance  under  cjueen  Elizabeth.  He  died 
July  23,  1595,  aged  sixty-six,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  ca¬ 
thedral.  Dr.  Aubrey  was  a  person  of  high  character  in  his 
day  ;  Thuanus  mentions  him  with  great  respect.  His  writings 
remain  in  manuscript,  except  some  letters  published  in  Strype’s 
Life  of  Grindal.  He  had  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Dee 
respecting  the  dominion  of  the  seas ;  and  wrote  something 
respecting  the  reformation  of  the  court  of  Arches. 

JOHN  ACCIAIOLLI,  a  near  relation  of  Donato  Acciaiolli, 
was  bom  at  Florence,  and  bred  to  the  bar,  where  he  acquired 
great  eminence.  He  also  gave  lectures  at  Padua,  and  his  ora¬ 
tory  drew  crowds  of  hearers,  both  there  and  in  his  native  city. 
He  died  at  the  elose  of  this  century. 

PETER  DE  LE  MARTELLIERE,  a  celebrated  French 
advocate,  was  the  son  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  baili¬ 
wick  of  Perche.  He  came  to  Tours  at  the  time  when  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Paris  held  its  sittings  there,  and  entering  at  the  bar, 
followed  the  profession  of  a  pleader  during  forty-five  years 
with  a  celebrity  that  placed  him  among  the  most  eminent  ad¬ 
vocates  of  his  time.  In  1611  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris  against  the  Jesuits,  and  pronounced  a  most 
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bitter  philippic  on  the  society,  embellished  with  all  the  flowers 
of  rhetoric  then  in  vogue.  His  harangue  was  greatly  admired 
when  delivered,  and  not  less  so  when  printed  in  the  following 
year.  It  was  several  times  reprinted,  and  was  replied  to  on 
the  part  of  the  society.  Martelliere  was  afterwards  created  a 
counsellor  of  state.  He  died  in  1631.  His  epitaph,  made  by 
Farius,  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  university  of  Paris,  styles 
him  “  Principo  patronorum,  et  patronus  principium.” 

FRANCIS  HOTMAN,  one  of  the  most  learned  civilians  of 
his  time.  He  professed  law  at  Bourges ;  but,  on  account  of 
religion,  retired  to  Geneva,  read  lectures  on  civil  lawr  there, 
and  published  books  with  such  strength  against  the  persecu¬ 
tors,  that  great  offers  were  made  to  him,  to  engage  him  not  to 
write  any  more  in  that  manner,  but  he  did  not  regard  them. 
He  died  at  Basil  in  1590.  His  Franco-Gallea  is  well  known, 
having  been  translated  into  English  by  lord  Molesworth.  lie 
is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  Vindiciae  contra  tyrannos. 
All  his  works  were  printed  at  Geneva,  in  1594,  in  3  vols. 
folio. 

STEPHEN  DE  LA  BOETHIE  of  Sarbert,  in  Perigord 
counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  was  born  Nov.  1, 
1550,  and  cultivated  both  Latin  and  French  poetry  with  suc¬ 
cess.  He  was  an  author  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  died  at 
thirty-two,  in  1563,  at  Germignan,  two  leagues  from  Bour¬ 
deaux.  Montague,  his  friend  to  whom  he  left  his  library,  col¬ 
lected  his  works  in  1571,  Svo.  They  consist  of  translations  of 
several  works  of  Plutarch  and  Xenophon,  of  political  dis¬ 
courses,  pieces  of  poetry,  &c.  His  “  Authenoticon,”  or  volun- 
tai*y  slavery,  was  published  in  1575,  at  the  time  of  the  bloody 
dissensions  about  religion  in  France.  Montague  published 
some  sonnets  of  his  which  possess  considerable  merit,  but  upon 
the  whole,  his  friendship  for  Boethie  has  induced  him  to  over¬ 
rate  his  merit. 

JAMES  MENOCHIA  or  MENOCHIUS,  a  learned 
lawyer,  who  became  so  skilful  in  law,  that  he  was  called  the 
Baidas  and  Bartholus  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Pavia, 
and  began  in  1555,  to  occupy  the  chair  of  civil  law,  in  its  uni¬ 
versity.  Five  years  afterwards  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  to  his  newly  erected  univer¬ 
sity  of  Mondovi.  Thence  he  removed  in  1566  to  the  first 
chair  of  common  law  in  Padua,  which  he  afterwards  changed 
for  that  of  civil  law.  Flis  high  reputation  caused  him  in  1589 
to  be  recalled  by  the  senate  of  Milan,  to  Pavia  ;  and  he  was  at 
length  elected  a  senator  of  Milan,  and  president  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  magistracy.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1607,  aged  75. 
A  number  of  volumes  on  legal  subjects  attest  his  diligence  and 
profundity  in  his  professional  studies.  These  are  still  in  use 
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with  many  lawyers ;  and  in  particular  his  treatises  “  De  Con- 
jecturis  ultimum  Voluntatum,”  and,  “  De  tacitis  et  ambiguis 
Conventionibus,”  are  much  esteemed.  He  has  been  reckoned 
the  first  doctor  both  in  civil  and  common  law,  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

THOMAS  OWEN,  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  son  of 
Richard  Owen,  Esq.  of  Condover,  in  Shropshire.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  having  taken  his  degree  of  A.M.  he 
left  the  university,  and  entered  himself  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  in 
London,  where  he  became  an  eminent  counsellor.  In  1583  he 
was  elected  Lent  reader  to  that  society.  In  1590  he  was  made 
sergeant-at-law,  and  queen’s  sergeant  soon  after.  In  1593,  he 
was  made  judge  of  the  common  pleas :  which  office  he  exe¬ 
cuted  with  great  abilities  and  integrity.  He  died  in  1598  ;  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  a  patron 
of  literature.  He  was  the  author  of  Reports  in  the  common 
pleas,  London,  1056,  folio. 

HENRY  AGYLiEUS,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  general 
scholar,  was  born  of  an  Italian  family  at  Bois-le-Duc,  in  1533. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  Spain,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  States  General  ;  and  is  best  known  by  his 
publications.  He  died  in  1595. 

JOHN  BACQUET,  a  learned  French  lawyer,  and  advocate. 
He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  the  law  of  France,  and  in  the 
civil  law,  and  wrote  many  excellent  law-tracts,  published,  with 
notes  by  Ferriere,  at  Lyons,  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  1744.  He 
did  in  1597. 

WILLIAM  AUBERT,  sieur  de  Massouignes,  was  born 
1534,  at  Poictiers,  and  became  an  advocate  of  Parliament  at 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  1601. 

WILLIAM  L AMBARDE,  a  lawyer,  was  born  in  London, 
in  1536.  He  was  a  member  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  became 
possessed  of  the  manor  of  Greenwich,  where  he  founded  an 
hospital  for  the  poor.  He  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Kent,  and,  in  1592,  a  master  in  chancery. 
In  1597  he  w7as  made  keeper  of  the  rolls,  and  in  1600  keeper 
of  the  records  in  the  Tower.  He  died  in  1601. 

JOHN  TURBERT,  an  advocate  of  Rochelle,  who  died 
at  the  close  of  this  century.  He  published.  1.  Enchiridion 
juris  scripti  Gallice,  4to.  1559.  2.  Institutiones  Forenses,  8vo. 
1541. 

GEORGE  BOSQUET,  advocate  in  the  parliament  of 
Toulouse,  under  Charles  IX.,  was  author  of  several  works; 
particularly  a  Latin  treatise  “  on  the  edict  of  Henry  II.,  con¬ 
cerning  marriages  contracted  by  children  of  a  good  family, 
without  consent  of  their  parents printed  at  Toulouse,  in 
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8vo.  1558;  and  Hugongeorum  Hereticorum  Tolesae  conjura- 
torum  prestigatio,  in  4to.  1563.  This  last  work  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  condemned  to  he  burnt. 

PETER  AYR  AULT,  in  Latin  ./Erodius,  a  French  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Angers  in  1536.  He  studied  law  under  Duarenus, 
Cujas,  and  Doneau,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
Parisian  advocates.  In  1563,  he  published  “  The  Declama¬ 
tions  of  Quintilian,”  illustrated  with  notes.  The  next  year  he 
printed  a  treatise  concerning  the  power  of  Redemption.  In 
1567  appeared  “Decretorum  Rerumve,  apud  diversos  populos 
et  omni  antiquitate,  judicaturum,  lib.  2.”  Soon  after  this  he 
settled  in  his  native  city,  where  he  was  appointed  lieutenant 
criminal,  which  office  he  discharged  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
acquired  the  name  of  “  The  rock  of  the  accused.”  He  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  a  controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  in  consequence  of  his 
son  joining  that  order  without  having  had  his  father’s  consent. 
On  this  occasion  he  wrote  a  powerful  treatise,  “  De  Patrio 
Jure,”  which  was  answered  by  the  younger  Ayrault,  though 
his  superiors  were  ashamed  to  publish  it,  and  employed  their 
provincial  at  Paris  to  engage  in  the  dispute.  Peter  Ayrault 
died  in  1601,  and  his  son  in  1644. 

SIR  CPIRISTOPHER  HATTON,  a  lawyer  and  states¬ 
man  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  was  the  third  and  youngest 
son  of  William  Hatton,  of  Holdenby  in  Northamptonshire,  by 
Alice,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Saunders,  of  Horringworth,  in 
the  same  county.  Pie  was  educated  at  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford, 
from  whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple.  Happening 
to  appear  at  court  at  a  masque,  queen  Elizabeth  was  so  struck 
by  the  elegance  of  his  person,  and  his  graceful  dancing,  that 
she  took  him  into  her  service.  From  being  one  of  the  queen’s 
pensioners  he  became  successively  a  gentleman  of  the  privy 
chamber,  captain  of  the  guard,  vice  chamberlain,  privy  coun¬ 
sellor,  and,  in  1587,  lord  chancellor,  when  he  was  likewise 
chosen  a  knight  of  the  garter.  “  His  station,”  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  “  was  great,  his  dispatches  were  quick  and 
weighty,  his  orders  many,  yet  all  consistent ;  being  very  seldom 
reversed  in  chancery,  and  his  advice  opposed  more  seldom  in 
council.  He  was  so  just,  that  his  sentence  was  a  law  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  so  wise,  that  his  opinion  was  an  oracle  to  the  queen.” 

Sir  Christopher  died  unmarried,  Sept.  20,  1591,  of  a 
broken  heart,  owing  to  the  queen’s  demanding  an  old  debt 
which  he  could  not  pay.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  learning ; 
and  eminent  for  his  piety  to  God,  his  fidelity  to  his  country, 
his  unspotted  integrity,  and  extensive  charity.  Pie  wrote  the 
fourth  act  in  the  tragedy  of  Tancred  and  Sigismund  ;  and  to 
him  is  ascribed  “A  treatise  concerning  Statutes  or  Acts  of 
Parliament,”  8vo. 
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SIR  JOHN  POPHAM,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Edward  Popham,  Esq.  of  Huntworth,  in  Somersetshire,  and 
born  in  1531.  He  was  for  some  time  a  student  of  Balliol  col¬ 
lege  in  Oxford.  After  quitting  the  university,  he  fixed  in  the 
Middle  Temple  ;  and  in  1568  became  summer  or  autumn 
reader.  He  was  soon  after  made  serjeant-at-law,  and  solicitor 
general  in  1579.  In  1581  he  was  appointed  attorney-general, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1592,  he  was  made 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench,  and  was  knighted.  In 
1601,  his  lordship  was  one  of  the  council  detained  by  the  un¬ 
fortunate  earl  of  Essex,  when  he  formed  the  ridiculous  pro¬ 
ject  of  defending  himself  in  his  house  ;  and,  on  the  earl’s 
trial,  he  gave  evidence  against  him  relative  to  their  detention. 
He  died  in  1607,  and  was  buried  at  Wellington  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  where  he  generally  resided.  He  was  thought  somewhat 
severe  in  the  execution  of  the  law  against  capital  offenders ; 
but  his  severity  had  the  happy  effect  of  reducing  the  number 
of  highway  robbers.  He  wrote,  1 .  Reports  and  cases  adjudging 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  2.  Resolutions  and  judgments 
upon  causes  and  matters  agitated  in  all  the  courts  at  West¬ 
minster  in  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

SIR  EDMUND  ANDERSON,  an  English  lawyer,  was 
descended  from  a  Scots  family  settled  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
prosecuted  his  studies,  first  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  where  in  due  time  he  became  a  barrister.  In 
the  nineteenth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  appointed  the 
queen’s  serjeant-at-law,  and  soon  after  one  of  the  justices  of 
assize.  In  1581  he  went  the  Norfolk  circuit,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  against  Browne,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
sect  denominated  Brownists.  His  continued  zeal  in  support  of 
the  established  church  recommended  him  to  the  queen ;  and  in 
1582  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas.  In  the  following  year  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  In  1586  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  trying  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  he  sat  in  the  star- 
chamber  when  sentence  was  pronounced  against  her.  He 
afterwards,  viz.  in  1587,  sat  in  the  same  court,  when  Davidson 
the  queen’s  secretary,  was  charged  with  issuing  the  warrant 
for  the  execution  of  Mary,  contrary  to  queen  Elizabeth’s 
command,  and  without  her  knowledge ;  and  it  was  his  opinion 
that  the  secretary  had  done  “  justum  non  juste,”  what  was 
right,  but  not  in  a  due  manner  ;  upon  which  Mr.  Granger 
very  properly  observes,  that  this  distinction  was  “  excellent 
logic  for  finding  an  innocent  man  guilty,  and  drawn  from  the 
same  mode  and  figure  with  the  queen’s  order  and  no  order 
for  Davidson’s  signing  the  warrant.”  The  distinction,  how- 
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ever  was  admitted ;  and  the  secretary  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  10,000  pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  queen’s 
pleasure.  Judge  Anderson  seems  to  have  imbibed,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  subserviency  to  the  will  of  the  court,  an  intole¬ 
rant  and  persecuting  spirit ;  and  he  hits  been  reproached  on  this 
account,  and  not  unjustly,  by  the  puritan  writers.  Mr.  Pierce, 
in  his  “  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters,”  p.  129,  (ed.  London, 
8vo.,  1717,)  charges  him  with  very  unjustifiable  conduct  with 
regard  to  Udal,  a  Puritan  minister,  who  was  confined  in  1589, 
and  tried  and  condemned  the  year  following,  and  with  endea¬ 
vouring  to  trick  him  out  of  his  life.  Upon  an  examination  of 
Udal,  at  the  house  of  lord  Cobham,  in  January,  1589-90,  the 
lord  chief  justice  endeavoured  to  draw  from  him  a  concession 
that  he  was  the  author  of  certain  books,  which  furnished  the 
charges  against  him;  though  a  lav/,  42  Edward  III.  c.  3.  to 
which  Udal  referred,  says  generally,  that  no  man  shall  be  put 
to  answer  without  presentment  before  justices,  or  matter  of 
record,  or  by  due  process,  and  writ  original,  &c.  Udal,  in¬ 
deed,  was  not  tried  till  July  following  ;  nevertheless  the  judge 
must  know  that,  considering  the  disposition  of  government  to¬ 
wards  separatists,  such  a  confession  might  endanger  his  life. 
He  manifested  a  similar  spirit  in  159G;  when  he  declared  in 
his  charges,  in  the  northern  circuit,  that  those  who  opposed 
the  established  church,  opposed  her  majesty’s  authority,  who 
was  supreme  in  all  cases  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  and  on 
this  account  they  were  enemies  to  the  state,  and  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace  ;  and  he  directed  the  grand  juries  to  inquire 
concerning  persons  of  this  description,  that  they  might  be 
punished.  Lincoln,  in  his  first  and  second  charge,  as  v/e  are 
informed  by  the  letter  of  a  clergyman,  preserved  in  Strype’s 
Annals,  vol.  IV.  p.  267,  insinuated  with  wonderful  vehe- 
mency,  that  the  country  is  troubled  with  Brownists,  with  dis¬ 
ciplinarians  as  he  called'  them,  and  erectors  of  Presbyteries. 
He  also  called  the  preachers  knaves ;  saying,  that  they  would 
start  up  in  the  pulpit,  and  speak  against  every  body  ;  he  urged 
the  grand  jury  to  suppress,  by  the  statute  against  Conventicles, 
a  meeting  held  even  with  the  bishop’s  allowance,  at  Lowth  ; 
and  declared  that  he  would  complain  to  her  majesty  of  any, 
though  never  so  great,  who  should  show  themselves  discon¬ 
tented  with  the  jury  for  any  such  matter  ;  in  short  he  conduct¬ 
ed  himself  with  so  much  wrath,  so  many  oaths,  and  such  re¬ 
proachful  revilings,  upon  the  bench,  that  offence  was  taken  at 
it  by  persons  of  principal  credit  and  note,  throughout  all  the 
circuits. 

He  was  nevertheless  an  able  lawyer,  and  adhered  with  ri¬ 
gorous  exactness  to  the  statutes ;  nor  does  it  appear,  that  his 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign  proceeded,  like  that  of 
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others,  from  views  of  personal  interest,  or  from  a  fear  of  losing 
his  office,  but  from  respect  for  what  he  deemed  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  the  crown.  In  a  case  when  the  queen  would 
have  stretched  her  prerogative  beyond  the  limit  of  the  law, 
the  lord  chief  justice  and  his  brethren  resisted,  and  by  their 
steadiness  obliged  the  queen  to  relinquish  her  claim.  He  also, 
together  with  the  other  judges,  signed  a  remonstrance  against 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  court,  by  which,  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  counsellor  or  nobleman,  subjects  were  frequently 
committed  to  prison,  and  detained  without  good  cause,  and 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  ;  a  spirited  measure,  which 
produced  considerable  effect ;  for  we  are  told,  in  Sir  William 
Anderson’s  Reports,  (part  ii.  p.  297,)  that  “  after  this  there 
did  follow  more  quietness  than  before.”  Upon  the  accession 
of  James  I.,  the  lord  chief  justice  was  continued  in  his 
office,  and  he  retained  it  till  his  death  in  1605.  “With  a 
harsh  and  severe  temper,  and  intolerant  principles,  which  ren¬ 
dered  him  hostile  to  sectaries,  and  with  notions  of  arbitrary 
power,  which  made  him,  in  some  cases,  an  instrument  of 
tyranny,  he  appears  to  have  possessed  great  firmness  of  tem¬ 
per,  and  independence  of  character.  If  his  principles  would 
not  suffer  him  to  be  always  an  equitable  judge,  he  was  a  great 
lawyer,  and  on  the  whole,  an  honest  man.”  His  works  are 
“  Reports  of  Cases,  adjudged  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
in  the  common  bench,”  in  folio,  London  1644  ;  “  Resolutions 
and  Judgments,  in  the  courts  of  Westminster,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,”  published  by  John  Goldes- 
borough.  Esq.  1653. 

HUGH  DONEAU,  in  Latin  Donellus,  a  very  learned 
civilian,  was  born  at  Chalons  on  the  Saone,  in  1537.  The 
severity  of  his  school-master  had  so  dispirited  him,  that  nothing 
could  make  him  continue  at  school.  At  last  however,  being 
threatened  to  be  placed  in  a  menial  situation,  he  applied  him¬ 
self  assiduously  to  his  books.  After  studying  at  Toulouse  and 
Bourges,  he  became  a  professor  at  Orleans,  where,  being  a 
protestant,  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  embraced  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  when  very  young,  at  the  instigation  of  his  sister.  He  then 
went  to  Heidelberg,  and  next  to  Leyden.  He  returned  to 
Germany,  and  was  professor  of  law  at  Altorf.  He  died  May 
4,  1591.  He  had  such  a  retentive  memory,  that  he  knew  the 
whole  Corpus  Juris  by  heart.  His  works  were  published  in 
5  vols.  folio,  and  afterwards  extended  to  12  vols.  His  most 
valuable  work  is  his  treatise  on  the  subject  of  last  wills  and 
testaments,  which  subject  he  has  treated  with  great  learning 
and  acuteness. 

JOHN  BEGAT,  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Dijon, 
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was  deputed  to  Charles  IX.  in  the  year  1563,  to  present  an 
address  to  his  majesty  against  the  edict,  which  granted  the 
protestants  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  after  the  first  civil 
war.  The  states  of  Burgundy  were  resolved  not  to  suffer  the 
assembly  of  the  Protestants,  notwithstanding  that  edict,  and, 
to  make  the  court  approve  of  it,  Begat  was  sent  thither,  and 
spoke  vigorously  on  that  subject.  Afterwards  he  published 
an  apology,  wherein  he  pretends  to  show,  by  several  arguments, 
that  two  religions  ought  not  to  be  suffered  in  one  state,  and 
that  toleration  is  offensive  to  God,  and  against  the  public 
peace.  The  protestants  published  a  writing  against  it. 

RENE  CHOPIN,  a  famous  civilian  born  at  Bailleul  in 
Anjou,  in  1537.  He  was  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
where  he  pleaded  for  a  long  time  with  great  reputation.  He 
at  last  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet;  and  composed  many  works. 
His  attachment  to  the  league  caused  him,  in  1594,  to  be  sen¬ 
tenced  to  banishment,  but  the  sentence  was  not  executed.  On 
the  day  when  Henry  IV.  entered  Paris,  his  wife,  through  party 
rage,  went  mad.  He  is  said  commonly  to  have  studied  lying 
on  the  ground,  with  his  books  round  him.  He  died  under  an 
operation  for  the  stone  in  1606.  He  wrote  the  Customs  of 
Anjou  ;  a  Treatise  de  Domania ;  De  Sacra  Politica  Monastica; 
the  Custom  of  Paris,  &c. ;  the  whole  consisting  of  6  voLs. 
folio.  ' 

ADAM  BLACKWOOD,  was  born  at  Dumferline,  in 
Scotland,  in  1539,  and  educated  at  Paris,  under  Turnebus  and 
Dorat.  He  was  particularly  patronized  by  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  ;  and  when  he  had  finished  his  law  studies  at  Toulouse, 
he  obtained  the  office  of  counsellor  to  the  presidial  of  Poictiers, 
which  was  Mary’s  dowry-town:  In  this  place  he  settled  and 
married  ;  and,  (luring  the  imprisonment  of  Mary,  took  several 
journies  to  England  with  a  view  of  serving  her.  He  died  in 
1613.  His  religious  and  political  sentiments  may  be  deduced 
from  the  titles  of  his  woi’ks,  which  were  written  both  in  verse 
and  prose.  His  account  of  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart  is 
a  virulent  invective  against  queen  Elizabeth,  her  parentage, 
her  right  to  the  crown,  her  government,  &c.  1588,  8vo. ;  and 
all  his  works  were  published  at  Paris  in  1644,  4to. 

AIMAR  DE  RAN CONET,  a  learned  and  worthy  magis¬ 
trate,  was  born  at  Bourdeaux,  in  which  city  his  father  was  an 
advocate  of  parliament.  Having  received  the  advantage  of  a 
good  education,  he  became  deeply  skilled  in  the  Roman  law, 
to  the  study  of  which  he  joined  that  of  philosophy,  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  antiquities.  Having  been  some  time  a  counsellor 
in  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  he  was  raised  to  the  post  of 
president  of  the  fourth  chamber  of  inquests  in  that  of  Paris. 
The  religious  contentions  of  the  time  were  fatal  to  him.  When 
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the  cardinal  of  Louvain  assembled  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to 
procure  its  opinion  concerning  the  punishment  of  heretics, 
Ranconet  brought  the  works  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  and  read 
aloud  the  passage  in  which  that  writer  censures  the  execution 
of  Priscilian ;  upon  this  the  prelate  caused  him  to  be  imprison¬ 
ed  in  the  Bastile,  where  he  died  of  grief  in  1559  at  the  age  of 
60.  His  latter  days  had  been  singularly  unfortunate.  He  was 
reduced  by  want  to  be  a  corrector  of  the  press  to  the 
Stephenses ;  he  saw  his  daughter  die  on  a  dunghill,  his 
son  executed,  and  his  wife  was  killed  by  lightning.  This 
learned  man  published  scarcely  any  thing  in  his  own  name,  but 
contributed  much  to  the  labours  of  others.  He  is  said  to  have 
had  the  chief  part  in  the  valuable  treatise,  “  De  Verborum 
Significatione,”  and  in  the  “  Formulae”  of  Brisson ;  and  Pithon 
asserts,  that  he  compiled  the  Dictionary  that  bears  the  name 
of  Charles  Stephens.  He  wrote  “  Le  Tresor  de  la  Langue 
Francoise,  taut  ancienne  que  moderne.” 

WILLIAM  FLEETWOOD,  an  English  lawyer,  and  re¬ 
corder  of  London  under  queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Robert  Fleetwood,  esq.,  whose  family  resided  at  Hes- 
keth,in  Lancashire.  William  was  educated  at  Oxford,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  the  middle  temple.  He  became  in  a  short 
time  of  very  distinguished  eminence  in  the  profession  of  the 
law.  He  was  so  zealous  against  popery  as  to  commit  an  out¬ 
rage  on  the  Portuguese  ambassador’s  house,  while  mass  was 
celebrating ;  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the  Fleet  prison,  but 
soon  obtained  his  release.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Noble 
street,  Alder sgate,  February  28,  1594.  He  was  married  and 
had  children.  Wood  says  that  “  he  was  a  learned  man,  and 
a  good  antiquary,  but  of  a  marvellous  merry  and  pleasant  con¬ 
ceit.”  He  shone  much  in  his  profession,  being  eloquent  as  an 
advocate,  as  well  as  skilful  in  the  law. 

JOHN  JEROM  ALBANI,  descended  from  a  noble  family 
of  Bergamo,  in  Italy,  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  civil  and 
canon  law.  His  zeal  for  religion,  which  he  showed  by  sup¬ 
porting  a  process  in  the  court  of  inquisition  against  one  of  his 
near  relations,  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  inquisi¬ 
tor,  cardinal  Alexandrinus,  who,  when  he  came  to  the  papal 
see,  under  the  name  of  Pius  V,,  bestowed  upon  Albani  a  car¬ 
dinal’s  hat.  He  died  in  the  year  1591.  His  principal  works 
are — 1.  De  Immunitate  Ecclesiarum,  1558.  2.  De  potestate 

Papas  et  Conciiii,  1558.  3.  De  Cardinalibus,  et  de  donatione 

Constantin!,  fol. 

WILLIAM  BARCLAY,  a  learned  civilian,  was  born  in 
Aberdeenshire,  in  1541.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
and  much  of  his  fortune,  at  the  court  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
from  whose  favour  he  had  reason  to  expect  preferment.  In 
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1573  lie  went  to  France,  and  at  Bourges  commenced  student 
of  the  civil  law  under  the  famous  Eujacius.  He  continued 
some  years  in  that  seminary,  where  he  took  a  doctor’s  degree  ; 
and  was  soon  after  appointed  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Pont  a  Mousson,  then  founded  by  the  duke  of  Lor¬ 
raine.  That  prince  afterwards  made  him  counsellor  of  state 
and  master  of  requests.  Barclay,  in  1581,  married  Anne  de 
Mallaville,  a  French  lady  by  whom  he  had  his  celebrated  son, 
John.  This  youth  the  jesuits  would  gladly  have  received  into 
their  society.  His  father  refused  his  consent,  for  which  reason 
they  contrived  to  ruin  him  with  the  duke.  Barclay  embarked 
for  Britain,  where  James  I.  offered  him  preferment,  if  he  would 
join  the  church  of  England  ;  but  not  choosing  to  comply,  he 
returned  to  France  in  1604;  and  soon  after  was  appointed 
professor  of  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Angers,  where  he 
died  in  1605,  and  was  buried  in  the  Franciscan  church.  He 
wrote  elaborately  in  Defence  of  the  divine  rights  of  Kings, 
in  answer  to  Buchanan  arid  others.  His  works  are — 1.  De 
Regno  et  Regali  Potestate  adversus  Bucliananum,  Brutum, 
Boucherium,  et  reliquos  Monarchomachos,  1600.  2.  De  Po¬ 

testate  Papae,  8vo.  In  this  performance,  he  disproves  the  right 
of  the  pope  over  sovereigns.  3.  A  Commentary  on  the  title 
of  the  Pandects  de  Rebus  creditis  et  de  jurejurando,  Svo.  4. 
Proemetia  in  vitam  Agricolae,  2  vols.  8vo.  This  is  a  valuable 
commentary  on  Tacitus. 

REINIER  BACHONIUS,  a  German  lawyer,  was  a  native 
of  Cologne,  and  born  in  1544;  he  resided  at  Leipsic,  where 
he  was  persecuted  for  his  religious  principles.  Having  for 
many  years  exercised  his  profession,  and  occupied  public 
offices,  with  credit,  he  relinquished  them,  because  he  chose  to 
profess  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  rather  than  those  of  Luther, 
Finding  himself  obliged  to  leave  Leipsic  on  account  of  the 
popular  odium  which  his  religious  tenets  brought  upon  him, 
he  went  into  the  palatinate,  where  he  found  in  the  elector  a 
generous  patron.  At  Heidelberg  he  enjoyed  several  honour¬ 
able  and  profitable  posts  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1614.  He  wrote  a  theological  tract  entitled  “  The  Catechism 
of  the  palatinate,”  in  which  he  largely  cited  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  in  defence  of  Calvinism. 

FRANCIS  PITHOU,  brother  of  Peter  Pithou,  born  in 
1544,  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  exercised  the  office  of 
attorney -general  to  the  chamber  of  justice  established  by 
Henry  IV .  to  check  the  frauds  of  the  financiers,  which  he  dis¬ 
charged  with  equal  integrity  and  discernment.  He  also  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  conferences  of  Fontainebleau,  and  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  regulating  the  boundaries  between  France 
and  the  Low  Countries.  Retiring  afterwards  to  a  studious 
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life,  he  emulated  his  brother  in  the  variety  and  depth  of  his 
learned  researches.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  virtue  and 
great  modesty,  and  died  universally  regretted  in  1621.  His 
works  are — 1.  A  Body  of  Canon  Law,  2  vols.  folio.  2.  The 
Salic  Law,  with  Notes.  3.  The  Roman  and  Mosaic  Law 
compared.  4.  Observations  ad  Codicem,  folio.  5.  Antiqui 
Rhetores  Latini,  4to. 

CLAUDE  SARRAU,  in  Latin  SARRAVIUS,  a  learned 
French  lawyer  descended  of  a  noble  family.  To  the  study  of 
the  law  he  joined  a  taste  for  polite  literature,  philosophy,  and 
criticism,  wrote  elegantly  in  Latin,  and  was  an  excellent  Greek 
scholar.  He  practised  at  the  bar  at  Rouen,  but  always  endea¬ 
voured  to  persuade  his  clients  to  settle  their  differences  without 
coming  into  court.  He  corresponded  with  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  day,  particularly  Salmasius,  Grotius,  and  archbishop 
Usher.  He  was  a  zealous  protestant,  and  was  displeased  with 
the  seeming  lukewarmness  of  his  friend  Grotius.  Sarrau  died 
May  30,  1651,  advanced  in  years,  and  was  lamented  in  poems 
and  elegies  by  many  learned  contemporaries.  He  published 
the  collection  of  Grotius’a  correspondence,  and  his  own  Latin 
letters  were  published  in  1654,  8vo.,  and  reprinted  at  Utrecht 
with  the  letters  of  Marquard  Gudins,  in  1687,  4to,,  and  again 
at  Leyden,  by  Peter  Burman  in  1711,  They  contain  many 
particulars  of  the  literary  history  of  the  time. 

JOHN  BONIFACIO,  a  celebrated  Italian  lawyer,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Rovigo,  in  the  state  of  Venice,  was  born  in  1549.  He 
studied  at  Padua,  where  he  composed  some  dramatic  pieces, 
which  were  much  esteemed.  He  married  Elizabeth  Martinagi, 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Marc  Antonio,  of  Trevisa, 
settled  in  that  town,  and  afterwards  wrote  its  history.  The 
republic  of  Venice  raised  him  to  the  office  of  judge’s  counsel¬ 
lor  or  assessor.  He  married  for  his  second  wife,  a  lady  of 
Padua,  where  he  was  advanced  to  the  honour  of  citizenship, 
and  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  which  took  place  June  23, 
1635,  when  he  was  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  interred  in 
the  church  of  St.  James,  with  a  modest  inscription,  written  by 
himself.  His  works  are — 1.  Storia  Trevigiana,  4to. ;  and 
again  at  Venice  in  1744,  4to.  2.  Lettere  Famigliari,  4to.  3. 
Orazione,  per  dirizzare  una  statua  a  Celio  Ricchiero  Rodigi- 
no,  4to.  4.  Lezione  sopra  un  sonetto  del  Petrarca,  4to.  5. 
L’arta  da  cenni,  4to.  This  is  a  piece  on  the  art-  of  instructing 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  6.  Discorso  sopra  la  sua  impresa  nell’ 
academia  Filarmonica.  7.  La  republica  della  api,  4to.  8. 
Discorso  del  modo  di  ben  formare  a  questo  tempo  una  tragedia, 
4to.  9.  Coinmentario  sopra  la  legge  dell’  senato  Veneta,  4to. 

SIR  THOMAS  CRAIG,  a  Scotch  lawyer,  born  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1548,  where  he  died,  1608.  He  is  well  known  for  his 
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“  Jus  Feudale,”  a  learned  work  universally  admired.  He 
wrote  also  a  treatise  on  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland,  &c. 

DENYS  GODEFROI,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  the  son  of 
a  counsellor  of  the  Chatelet,  in  Paris,  where  he  was  born,  in 
1549.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Louvaine,  Cologne,  and  Hei¬ 
delberg,  and  upon  his  return  to  France  acquired  great  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  parliament,  in  which  he  was  nominated  to  a  coun¬ 
sellor’s  place  ;  but  being  a  Calvinist,  the  civil  wars  on  account 
of  his  religion  caused  him  to  take  refuge  at  Geneva,  where,  in 
1580,  he  was  admitted  a  burgher,  and  made  professor  of  law. 
Henry  IV.,  in  1589,  created  him  bailiff  of  some  villages  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Jura,  and  a  supernumerary  counsellor  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  He  was  deprived  of  his  employments  and 
his  library  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  on  which  account  he  accepted 
in  1594  the  chair  of  law  in  the  university  of  Strasbui'gh.  In 
1604  he  complied  with  the  invitation  of  Frederic,  elector  pala¬ 
tine,  to  settle  at  Heidelberg.  That  prince  in  1618  sent  him 
on  an  embassy  to  Lewis  XIII.,  who  received  him  with  many 
marks  of  esteem.  Again  pursued  by  the  tumults  of  war,  he 
quitted  the  palatinate  in  1621,  and  retired  to  Strasburg,  where 
he  died  in  1622.  Denys  Godefroi  was  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  works  which  were  highly  esteemed,  as  well  by  the 
learned  in  general,  as  by  those  of  his  own  profession. 

SIR  LUCAS  DILLON,  of  Newton  and  of  Morymet,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Dillon,  highly 
eminent  in  his  profession,  the  law,  and  distinguished  for  his 
experience  both  in  martial  and  civil  affairs.  In  1567,  he  was 
made  attorney-general;  on  the  13th  of  October,  1572,  was 
constituted  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  one  of  the  privy 
council,  and  was  knighted  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  at  Drogheda, 
in  1576.  In  1583,  Sir  John  Plunket,  chief  justice  of  the 
queen’s  bench,  dying,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in 
that  office.  He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  James  Bathe,  of 
Athcarne  and  Drumconoragh,  Esq.,  chief  baron  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  and  had  issue,  seven  sons  and  five  daughters,  a^d  was 
buried  in  Newton. 

TIBERIUS  CERASI,  was  an  advocate,  and  practised  for 
twenty  years  at  the  bar  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  became  a 
consistorial  advocate,  in  1589.  He  was  advocate  of  the  public 
revenues,  and  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  and  afterwards  clerk 
of  the  same  chamber,  and,  at  last,  the  pope’s  treasurer.  Al¬ 
though  he  wrote  many  things,  the  public  has  seen  only  his 
answers,  among  the  councils  of  Farinacius.  He  died  at  Rome 
May  7,  1601,  as  it  is  said,  of  grief  and  vexation,  for  having 
been  severely  reprimanded  by  pope  Clement  VIII.  He  was 
in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  He  left  all  his  estate  to  the  Hospital 
of  the  Consolation,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  our  Lady 
del  Populo. 
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SIR  EDWARD  COKE,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king’s 
bench  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Norfolk,  and ''born  at  Milcham  in  1549.  When  a 
student  in  the  inner  templq,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
stating  the  case  of  a  cock  belonging  to  the  temple  so  exactly, 
that  all  the  house  admired  him,  and  the  whole  bench  took  no¬ 
tice  of  him.  After  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  good  fortune, 
preferments  flowed  upon  him.  The  cities  of  Norwich  and 
Coventry  chose  him  for  their  recorder;  the  county  of  Norfolk 
for  one  of  their  knights  in  parliament,  and  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons  for  their  speaker,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth.  The  queen  appointed  him  solicitor-general  in  1592,  and 
attorney-general  in  1593.  In  1603,  he  was  knighted  by  king 
James  I.,  and  the  same  year,  upon  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh,  at  Winchester,  he  treated  that  gentleman  with  a  scurri¬ 
lity  of  language  hardly  to  be  paralleled.  On  June  27,  he  was 
appointed  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas;  and  in  1613 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench,  and  one  of  the  privy 
council.  In  1615  he  was  very  vigorous  in  the  discovery  and 
prosecution  of  the  persons  employed  in  poisoning  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  in  the  Tower,  in  1612.  His  contest  not  long  after 
with  the  lord  chancellor,  Egerton,  witK  some  other  cases, 
hastened  the  ruin  of  his  interest  at  court,  so  that  he  was  se¬ 
questered  from  the  council  table  and  the  office  of  lord  chief 
justice.  In  1621  he  vigorously  maintained  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  no  proclamation  is  of  any  force  against  the  par¬ 
liament.  The  same  year,  being  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
great  incendiaries  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  was  removed 
from  the  council  of  state  with  disgrace  ;  the  king  saying,  that 
“  he  was  the  fittest  instrument  for  a  tyrant  that  ever  was  in 
England ;”  he  was  also  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his 
papers  were  seized.  Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament 
in  1625,  the  court  party,  to  prevent  his  being  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber,  got  him  appointed  sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire.  To  avoid 
the  office,  he  drew  up  exceptions  against  the  oath  of  a  sheriff, 
but  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  office.  In  1628  he  spoke 
vigorously  upon  grievances,  and  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
affirmed,  that  “  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  cause  of  all 
our  miseries.”  While  he  lay  upon  his  death  bed,  his  papers 
and  last  will  were  seized  by  an  order  of  council.  He  died  in 
September,  1634,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  repeating  with  his 
last  breath  the  words,  “  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done.” 
He  left  behind  him  a  numerous  posterity,  and  lai’ge  property. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  was  undoubtedly  a  great  lawyer,  but  merely 
a  lawyer.  His  mind  possessed  neither  the  enlargement  of 
philosophy,  nor  the  comprehension  of  true  science.  He  had 
learning,  but  for  want  of  taste  it  degenerated  into  pedantry. 
Hia  speeches,  interlarded  with  Latin  quotations  and  quaint- 
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nesses  of  expression,  are  poor  specimens  of  eloquence,  though 
many  of  them  are  close  and  weighty  in  point  of  argument.  In 
mere  learning,  perhaps  he  has  no  competitor ;  but  he  is  essen¬ 
tially  defective  in  the  higher  merits  of  order  and  systematic 
arrangement,  and  in  that  regard  to  general  principles,  without 
which  municipal  law  is  a  mere  collection  of  arbitrary  rules, 
and  undeserving  of  the  name  of  science.  In  these  important 
qualities,  for  which  it  must  be  owned  ihat  the  winters  on  En¬ 
glish  law  have  seldom  been  much  distinguished,  he  is  excelled 
by  some  who  preceded,  and  by  many  who  have  followed  him. 
The  writings  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  particularly  his  most  cele¬ 
brated  work,  are  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England  ;  the  first 
part  of  which  is  only  a  translation  and  comment  of  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton,  one  of  the  chief  justices  of  the  common  pleas  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV. 

PETER  BARO,  or  BARON,  was  born  at  Estampes,  in 
France,  and  educated  in  the  university  of  Bourges,  where  he 
was  admitted  a  licentiate  in  the  law  ;  but  being  of  the  protes- 
tant  religion,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  to 
avoid  persecution ;  and  withdrawing  into  England,  was  kindly 
entertained  by  Lord  Burleigh.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Cam¬ 
bridge;  and  by  Lord  Burleigh’s  recommendation,  was,  in 
1674,  chosen  professor  of  divinity  there.  For  some  years  he 
quietly  enjoyed  his  professorship  ;  but  at  last  a  restless  faction 
was  raised  against  him,  by  his  opposing  the  doctrine  of  abso¬ 
lute  predestination ;  which  rendered  his  place  so  uneasy,  that 
he  left  the  university,  and  settled  in  London.  He  died  in 
London  about  1600.  His  works  are — 1.  In  Jonam  Prophetam 
Praelectiones.  2.  Conciones  tres  ad  Clerum  Cantab.  3.  Theses 
publicae  in  Scholis  peroratas  et  disputatae.  These  have  been 
translated  into  English.  4.  Precationes  quibus  usus  est  author 
in  suis  praelectionibus  inchoandis  et  finiendis.  All  these  were 
published  at  London,  1579,  folio.  5.  DeFide,  15S0,  8vo.  6. 
De  prasstantia  et  dignitate  divinse  Legis,  1586,  8vo.  7.  Trac- 
tatus  in  quo  docet  expetitionem  oblati  a  mente  boni  et  fiduciam 
ac  fidei  justificantis  naturam  pertinere.  8.  Summa  trium  sen- 
tentiarum  de  Praedestinatione,  1613,  8vo.  9.  Special  Treatise 
of  God’s  Providence.  10.  Four  Sermons,  8vo. 

THEODORE,  NICHOLAS,  and  GUY  PASQUIER, 
sons  of  Stephen,  were  eminent  for  learning.  Theodore  was 
colleague  and  successor  to  his  father  as  advocate-general ; 
Guy  was  auditor  of  accounts,  and  Nicholas  was  master  of  re¬ 
quests.  The  latter  published  Letters,  containing  discourses 
upon  the  occurrences  in  France,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Lewis  XIII. 

SIR  JOHN  BENNET,  knight,  and  judge  of  the  preroga¬ 
tive  court  of  Canterbury,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Bennet,  was  re¬ 
turned  to  parliament  for  the  city  of  York,  and  was  a  leading 
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member  of  the  house  of  commons.  Several  of  his  speeches 
are  published  in  Townshend’s  collections.  He  was  knighted 
by  king  James,  and  was  chancellor  to  queen  Anne,  consort  of 
the  king,  judge  of  the  prerogative  court  of  Canterbury,  and 
chancellor  to  the  archbishop  of  York.  In  1617  he  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  Brussels.  In  1620  he  was  in  a  special  com¬ 
mission  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  noble¬ 
men,  to  put  in  execution  the  laws  against  all  heresies,  great 
errors  in  matters  of  faith  and  religion,  &c.  ;  and  the  same  year 
he  was  commissioned  with  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  others, 
to  execute  all  manner  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the 
province  of  York.  In  1621,  certain  mal-practices  were  de¬ 
tected  in  the  judicial  conduct  of  Sir  John,  and  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriffs  of  London,  and  afterwards 
to  prison,  fined  20,0001.,  and  deprived  of  his  offices.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  fine  was  remitted  ;  for  in  a  letter  from  lord 
Bacon  to  king  James,  we  have  these  words,  “  Your  majesty 
hath  pardoned  the  like  corruption  to  Sir  John  Bennet,  between 
whose  case  and  mine,  not  being  partial  to  myself,  but  speaking 
out  of  the  general  opinion,  there  was  as  much  difference,  I  will 
not  say,  as  between  black  and  white,  but  as  between  black  and 
grey  or  ash-coloured.”  Sir  John  died  in  1627,  leaving  issue 
by  Anne,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Christopher  Weekes,  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  esq.,  Sir  John  Bennet,  his  son 
and  heir  ;  Sir  Thomas  Bennet,  knight,  second  son,  doctor  of 
the  civil  law,  and  master  in  chancery  ;  and  Matthew,  third  son, 
who  died  unmarried. 

JAMES  LE  BATHELIER,  sieur  d’Airron,  advocate  of 
the  presidial  court  of  Evreux.  Henry  III.,  king  of  France, 
having,  in  1586,  appointed  commissioners  to  investigate  some 
disputes  respecting  the  Norman  law,  their  report,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  proceedings,  suggested  to  le  Bathelier  that  able  work 
on  the  Norman  law,  which  has  perpetuated  his  name.  The 
manuscript  was  submitted  to  Groulard,  first  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Normandy,  who  was  so  much  interested  with  it, 
that  he  had  it  printed.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  that 
of  Rouen,  2  vols.  folio.  1684.  We  have  no  account  of  the 
time  of  Bathelier’s  death. 

ANDREW  ALCIAT,  a  great  lawyer,  born  at  Milan.  He 
mixed  much  polite  learning  in  the  explication  of  the  laws,  and 
drove  out  the  barbarity  of  language  which  till  then  reigned  in 
the  writings  of  lawyers,  for  which  Thuanus  highly  praises  him. 
He  published  a  great  many  law  books,  and  some  notes  upon 
Tacitus. 

VINCENT  CABOT,  a  learned  civilian  of  Thoulouse.  He 
published  four  volumes,  entitled  Les  Politiques  de  Vincent 
Cabot,  dedicated  to  cardinal  Richelieu.  It  was  completed  by 
his  executor,  Campistron,  the  poet. 
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INNOCENT  GENTILLET,  a  lawyer,  was  a  native  of 
Vienne,  in  Dauphiny.  He  was  president  of  the  chamber  of 
the  edict,  at  Grenoble,  in  1576,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
“  An  Apology  for  the  Reformed  Religion.”  The  place  or 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

SIR  ROBERT  SPOTSWOOD,  second  son  of  John 
Spotswood,  was  eminent  for  his  abilities  and  knowledge  in  the 
laws.  He  was  preferred  by  king  James,  and  afterwards  by 
king  Charles ;  but  was  put  to  death  by  the  covenanters  for 
adhering  to  the  marquis  of  Montrose. 

NICHOLAS  FULLER,  a  lawyer,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  to  which  he 
was  a  benefactor.  He  became  a  counsellor  of  some  eminence, 
and  a  bencher  of  Gray’s  Inn,  in  London.  He  resisted  in  his 
professional  character,  the  illegal  and  oppressive  proceedings 
of  archbishop  Bancroft,  and  his  brethren  of  the  high  commis 
sion  court,  against  a  minister  of  Yarmouth,  and  a  merchant  of 
that  town,  who  were  imprisoned  for  being  present  at  a  pre¬ 
tended  conventicle.  Having  obtained  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  bring  them  to  the  bar,  he  moved  that  they  should  be  dis¬ 
charged,  because  that  the  high  commissioners  were  not  em¬ 
powered  by  law  to  imprison,  or  to  administer  the  oath  ex 
officio,  or  to  fine  any  of  his  majesty’s  subjects.  His  pleading, 
as  may  be  imagined,  was  ineffectual  for  the  relief  of  his  clients, 
and  by  thus  discharging  his  duty  honestly,  he  drew  down  the 
vengeance  of  the  commissioners  upon  himself.  For  Bancroft 
told  the  king  that  he  was  the  champion  of  the  nonconformists, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  made  an  example,  to  terrify  others 
from  appearing  on  their  behalf.  By  a  scandalous  stretch  of 
power  he  was  accordingly  imprisoned,  whence  neither  the  in¬ 
tercession  of  his  friends  nor  his  own  petitions  could  obtain  his 
release  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  “  Argument,”  in  the  case 
above  mentioned,  he  gave  to  the  public  in  1607,  in  4to.,  and  it 
was  afterwards  reprinted  in  1641. 

JAMES  LES  CHASSIER,  a  learned  French  lawyer,  was 
a  native  of  Paris,  and  born  in  1550.  He  early  distinguished 
himself  at  the  bar  ;  but  finding  his  health  injured  by  his  appli¬ 
cation,  he  accompanied  M.  Pibrac  in  his  embassy  to  Poland. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  substitutes  to 
the  procureur-general.  Dui’ing  the  disturbances  of  the  league, 
he  adhered  to  the  royal  party,  and  obtained  the  esteem  of 
Henry  IV.,  whom  he  followed  till  his  restoration  to  lawful  so-  . 
vereignty.  In  1605  the  republic  of  Venice  consulted  him  con¬ 
cerning  their  dispute  with  pope  Paul  V.,  and  gave  him  a 
valuable  gold  chain  in  return  for  his  reply,  which  was  printed 
in  Latin  the  next  year.  He  entertained  a  literary  correspon¬ 
dence  with  many  eminent  scholars  of  his  time;  and  wrote  seve¬ 
ral  treatises  upon  legal  subjects,  which,  though  concise,  were 
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greatly  valued  for  their  learning  and  solidity.  Among  these, 
his  “  Treatise  on  the  ancient  and  canonical  liberty  of  the  Gal- 
lican  church,”  is  considered  as  throwing  much  light  upon 
French  history.  This  estimable  person  died  in  1620.  All  his 
■writings  were  published  collectively,  in  one  volume,  4to.  Paris, 
1649  and  1652. 

JOHN  ALTHUSEN,  or  ALTHUSIUS,  a  German  pro- 
testant  lawyer,  was  born  about  1550,  and  became  law  professor 
at  Herborn,  and  syndic  at  Bremen.  He  was  author  of  “  De 
Jurisprudentia  Romana,”  and  “  De  civili  conversation  but 
his  fame  rests  principally  on  his  “  Politica  methodice  digesta,” 
1603,  in  which  he  maintained  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
and  their  right  to  depose  and  put  their  kings  to  death.  A 
recent  French  biographer,  Michaud,  observes,  that  “  these 
strange  opinions  produced  by  the  revolutionary  spirit  which 
prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been  revived  in  ours 
by  the  demagogues,  who  fancy  that  they  are  advancing  some¬ 
thing  new.”  Althusen  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

BARNABY  BRISSONIUS,  a  celebrated  French  jurist, 
and  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  born  at  Fontenay. 
He  was  much  esteemed  and  honoured  by  Henry  III.,  who 
boasted  of  him,  as  the  most  learned  man  in  Christendom.  He 
employed  him  in  various  negociations,  particularly  as  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  England.  Being  at  Paris  when  it  was  besieged  by  Henry 
IV.,  and  remonstrating  against  the  treasonable  practices  of 
the  leaguers,  they  fell  upon  him,  dragged  him  to  prison,  and 
strangled  him,  November  15,  1591.  Several  persons  were 
afterwards  punished  for  the  share  they  had  in  his  death.  The 
public  principles  of  Brisson  are  variously  represented  ;  some 
painting  him  as  a  good  citizen,  others  as  a  man  of  ambition, 
who  fell  by  means  of  faction.  He  wrote— 1.  De  verborum, 
quae  ad  jus  pertinent,  significatione,  4to,  2.  De  formulis  et 
solemnibus  populi  Romani  verbis,  fol.  3.  De  regio  Persarum 
principatu,  4to.  A  good  edition  of  this  last  was  published, 
with  notes,  by  Sylburgius,  in  8vo.  1710. 

PHILIP  SIEUR  DU  FRESNE,  was  born  in  1551,  at 
Paris,  where  his  father  was  a  celebrated  pleader.  Becoming 
a  Calvinist  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  travelled  into  Germany, 
Italy,  and  as  far  as  Constantinople.  He  published  a  relation 
of  his  journey  to  the  last  of  these  places  under  the  title  of 
fe  Ephemerides.”  Returning  to  France,  he  entered  at  the  bar 
of  Paris,  and  was  a  counsellor  of  state  under  Henry  III.  By 
Henry  IV.  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  England,  Germany,  and 
Venice.  In  1594  he  was  created  president  of  the  chamber  of 
Castres,  which  function  he  exercised  with  great  integrity.  He 
was  one  of  the  judges  at  the  celebrated  conference  held  in 
1600  at  Fontainbleau,  between  cardinal  du  Perron  and  du 
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Plessis  Mornai,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  convert  him  to  the 
catholic  faith.  In  the  following  year  he  was  again  sent  am¬ 
bassador  to  Venice,  where  he  contributed  to  the  reconciliation 
between  pope  Paul  V.  and  that  republic.  He  died  in  1610. 

ANASTASIUS  GERMON,  or  GERMONIO,  a  lawyer 
of  considerable  eminence,  whose  writings  are  in  much  estima¬ 
tion,  was  born  at  Turin  in  1551,  of  a  noble  Piedmontese  family. 
His  education  was  neglected  in  his  youth ;  but  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  assiduously  applied  himself  to  study,  and  became 
professor  of  the  canon  law.  He  took  so  much  delight  in  this 
profession,  that  he  continued  in  the  office  after  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  archdeacon  of  Turin,  and  apostolical  prothonotary. 
He  was  in  great  estimation  with  the  popes  Sixtus  V.,  Urban 
VII.,  Gregory  XIV.,  and  Clement  VIII.  He  was  finally 
made  archbishop  of  Tarantesia,  in  Savoy.  He  died  on  an 
embassy  at  the  court  of  Madrid  in  1627.  All  his  works  were 
printed  at  Rome  in  1623,  folio. 

SIR  JAMES  LEY,  or  LEIGH,  an  English  judge,  was  a 
native  of  Wiltshire,  and  born  about  1553.  He  studied  at 
Brazenose  college,  Oxford,  and  next  in  Lincoln’s  Inn.  In  1603 
he  was  made  serjeant,  and  the  next  year,  chief  justice  in  the 
king’s  bench,  in  Ireland.  In  1620  he  was  created  a  baronet, 
and  the  next  year  made  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king’s 
bench  in  England.  In  1625,  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of 
lord  high  treasurer,  and  soon  after  created  earl  of  Marlborough, 
and  president  of  the  council.  He  died  in  1628.  His  works 
are— 1.  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles 
I.,  fol.  2.  Treatise  of  Wards,  12mo.  3.  Some  Discourses 

on  Antiquarian  Subjects  published  by  Hearne. 

JOHN  COWELL,  a  learned  and  eminent  civilian,  born 
about  1554.  In  1607,  he  compiled  a  Law  Dictionary,  which 
gave  great  offence  to  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  the  common  law¬ 
yers  :  so  that  they  first  accused  him  to  James  I.  as  asserting 
that  the  king’s  prerogative  was  in  some  cases  limited ;  and 
when  they  failed  in  that  attempt,  they  complained  of  him  to 
the  house  of  Commons,  as  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  by  asserting  that  the  king  was  not  bound  by  the  laws ; 
for  which  he  was  committed  to  custody,  and  his  book  publicly 
burnt.  He  also  published  Institutiones  Furis  Anglicani,  in 
the  manner  of  Justinian’s  Institutes  ;  and  died  of  the  operation 
for  the  stone,  in  1611. 

MICHAEL  DALTON,  an  English  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Cambridgeshire  in  1554,  and  bred  to  his  profession  in  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  or  Gray’s  Inn,  and  was  formerly  as  well  known  for 
his  book  on  the  Office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  as  Burn  is 
at  present.  It  is  supposed  that  he  died  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  civil  war.  His  esteemed  work  of  the  Duties  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  folio,  passed  through  many  edi* 
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tions,  till  it  was  superceded  by  Burn.  He  also  wrote  a  good 
book  on  the  Duty  of  Sheriffs.  There  is  a  manuscript  of  his 
in  the  British  Museum,  entitled  “  A  Breviary  or  Chronology 
of  the  Western  Church.” 

PROSPER  FARINACCXO,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  a 
native  of  Rome,  where  he  was  born  Oct.  30,  1554.  He  was  a 
Roman  advocate,  and  fiscal  procurator ;  in  which  last  office  he 
is  said  to  have  acted  with  extreme  rigour  and  severity.  Pope 
Clement  VIII.,  said,  alluding  to  the  name  of  Farinaccio,  that 
“  the  Farina  was  excellent,  but  the  sack  which  contained  it 
was  good  for  nothing.”  Farinaccio  died  at  Rome,  October 
30,  1618,  aged  sixty-four.  His  works  were  printed  in  thirteen 
volumes  folio,  at  Antwerp. 

EVERARD  BRON CHORST,  son  of  John  Bronchorst, 
the  mathematician,  was  bom  at  Daventer  in  1554,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  Netherlands.  He  studied 
successively,  at  Cologne,  Erfurt,  Marpurg,  and  Wittemberg, 
He  then  proceeded  to  Basil,  where  he  took  his  doctor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  1579.  Fie  lectured  one  year  on  law  at  Wittemberg; 
two  years  at  Erfurt ;  and  then  returned  to  his  own  country, 
where  he  was  appointed  burgomaster  of  Daventer  in  1586, 
and  the  year  following  professor  at  Leyden,  where  he  died 
May  27,  1627.  His  principal  works  are — 1.  Centurise  et  con- 
ciliationes  earundem  controversiarum  juris.  2.  Methodus 
Feudorum,  8vo.  3.  Aphorismi  Politici,  Svo. 

SIR  JOHN  DODDRIDGE,  a  celebrated  English  lawyer, 
son  of  Richard  Doddridge,  of  a  Devonshire  family,  was 
born  at  Barnstaple,  in  1555,  and  educated  at  Exeter-college, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A. ;  and  then  entered 
of  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1603  he  was  made  serjeant,  and 
the  year  following  solicitor-general.  In  1613  the  University 
of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  court  of  king’s  bench,  in  which  office  he  continued  till  his 
death.  In  this  station,  lie  proved  himself  a  man  of  ability,  as 
well  as  integrity.  However,  in  April,  1628,  he  and  the  other 
judges  of  the  court  were  called  upon,  in  the  house  of  lords, 
to  assign  their  reasons  for  not  admitting  five  gentlemen  to  bail, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  refusing  the  loan  which  had  lately 
been  demanded  by  the  crown.  Sir  John  Doddridge,  on  this 
occasion  asserted  the  purity  of  his  character  in  the  following 
terms.  “  It  is  no  more  fit  for  a  judge  to  decline  to  give  an 
account  of  his  doings  than  for  a  Christian  of  his  faith.  God 
knoweth  I  have  endeavoured  always  to  keep  a  good  conscience ; 
for  a  troubled  one  who  can  bear?  I  have  now  sat  in  this  court 
fifteen  years,  and  I  should  know  something.  Surely,  if  I  had 
gone  in  a  mill  so  long,  dust  would  cleave  to  my  clothes.  I  am 
old,  and  have  one  foot  in  the  grave  ;  therefore  I  will  look  to 
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the  better  part  as  near  as  I  can.  But  omnia  habere  in  memo- 
ria,  et  in  nullo  errare,  divinum  potius  est  quam  humanum.” 
He  died  Sept.  13,  1628,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Exeter.  Sir  John 
Doddridge  was  so  general  a  scholar,  that  it  was  observed  of 
him,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  he  were  the  better 
artist,  divine,  civil  or  common  lawyer.  He  was  a  great  lover 
of  antiquities,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  members 
of  the  famous  society  of  antiquaries,  which  began  in  1571, 
but  which  flourished  more  particularly  from  1590  to  1614. 
He  wrote — 1.  The  Lawyer’s  Light,  or  direction  for  the  Study 
of  the  Law,  4to.  2.  A  complete  Parson,  or  Description  of 
Advowsons  and  Church  Livings,  &c.  4to.  3.  History  of  the 
principality  of  Wales,  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  Earldom  of 
Chester,  4to.  4.  The  English  Lawyer,  4to.  5.  Opinion 
touching  the  antiquity,  power,  order,  &c.  of  the  high  court  of 
Parliament,  8vo.  6.  A  Treatise  of  particular  estates,  12mo. 
7.  The  law  of  Nobility  and  Peerage,  8vo. 

SIR  JULIUS  CiESAR,  a  learned  civilian,  was  descended 
by  the  female  line  from  the  dukes  de  Cesai’ini  in  Italy ;  and 
was  born  near  Tottenham  in  Middlesex,  in  1557.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  advanced  to  many  honourable  employ¬ 
ments,  admitted  LL.D.  of  Oxford  and  Paris,  and  for  the  last 
20  years  of  his  life  was  master  of  the  rolls.  He  was  remark¬ 
able  for  his  extensive  bounty  and  charity  to  all  persons  of 
worth,  so  that  he  seemed  to  be  the  almoner-general  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Fuller  gives  the  following  instance  of  his  charity  :  “  A 
gentleman  once  borrowing  his  coach,  which  was  as  well  known 
to  poor  people  as  any  hospital  in  England,  was  so  rendezvouz- 
ed  about  with  beggars  in  London,  that  it  cost  him  all  the 
money  in  his  purse  to  satisfy  their  importunity,  so  that  he 
might  have  hired  twenty  coaches  on  the  same  terms.”  He  en¬ 
tertained  for  some  time  in  his  house  the  most  illustrious  Fran¬ 
cis  lord  Bacon,  viscount  St.  Alban’s.  He  died  April  28,  1636, 
in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  MSS.  of  this  lawyer  were  offered,  by  the  executors 
of  some  of  his  descendants,  to  a  cheesemonger  for  waste  paper, 
but  being  timely  inspected  by  Mr.  Samuel  Paterson,  that  gen¬ 
tleman  discovered  their  worth,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
his  judgment  confirmed  by  the  profession,  to  whom  they  were 
sold  in  lots  for  upwards  of  50(P.  in  1757. 

ALBERICO  GENTILIS,  an  eminent  jurist,  was  born  in 
1550,  at  Castel  S.  Genesio  in  the  marche  of  Ancona,  where 
his  father  Matteo  was  a  physician.  He  graduated  in  lav/  at 
the  university  of  Perugia,  and  was  pretor  judge  at  Ascoli, 
when  his  father,  being  converted  to  the  reformed  religion,  re¬ 
solved  to  leave  Italy,  and  take  w'ith  him  his  eldest  son  Alberi- 
co,  and  his  youngest,  Scipio.  Alberico  went  to  England,  and 
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in  1582  obtained  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  in  the  university 
of  Oxford,  which  he  held  with  much  reputation  till  his  death 
in  1608.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  and  comprehensive  erudition, 
and  published  various  works,  most  of  them  in  his  oAvn  profes¬ 
sion.  He  wrote — 1.  Lectiones  Virgilianse.  2.  Treatise  “de 
Jure  Belli and  other  works. 

SCIPIO  GENTILIS,  brother  of  Alberico  Gentilis,  born  in 
1563,  was  clandestinely  conveyed  from  Italy  by  his  father, 
while  a  child,  and  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Tubingen.  He 
there  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  Latin  poetry,  and  also 
studied  Greek  and  jurisprudence,  which  he  afterwards  culti¬ 
vated  very  successfully  at  the  universities  of  Wittemberg  and 
Leyden.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  at  Basil  in  1589, 
and  then  went  to  Heidelberg  as  a  public  expounder  of  law. 
After  residing  a  short  time  in  that  city,  he  removed  to  Altdorf, 
where  he  was  first  colleague  to  Donellus  in  the  professorship, 
and  afterwards  principal  professor  of  law.  He  was  made  a 
counsellor  to  the  city  of  Nuremberg  ;  and  such  was  his  reputa¬ 
tion  that  he  was  invited  to  several  universities,  and  even  is  said 
to  have  received  liberal  offers  from  pope  Clement  VIII.,  to 
settle  at  Bologna,  all  which  he  declined.  He  died  at  Altdorf 
in  1616.  Scipio  Gentilis  was  accounted  not  inferior  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  Alberico  in  extent  of  erudition  and  acuteness  of  argu¬ 
mentation,  and  he  much  excelled  him  in  elegant  literature. 
He  taught  with  great  clearness,  and  relieved  the  dryness  of 
legal  topics  by  a  mixture  of  belles  lettres.  His  works  are — 
1.  De  jure  publico  Populi  Romani.  2.  De  Conjurationibus. 
3.  De  donationibus  inter  virum  et  uxorem.  4.  De  bonis  Ma- 
ternis  et  Secundis  Nuptiis.  5.  Paraphrases  of  David’s  Psalms. 
6.  A  Latin  Version  of  Tasso’s  Jerusalem. 

HENRY  CANISIUS,  or  DE  HONDT,  the  nephew  of 
Peter  Canisius,  first  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  Germany,  who 
died  in  1597,  was  born  at  Nimeguene,  and  became  not  only  a 
celebrated  lawyer,  but  a  general  scholar  of  great  reputation, 
particularly  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  After  studying  at  the 
university  of  Louvain,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  canon  law 
in  that  of  Ingoldstadt,  which  situation  he  retained  until  hi* 
death  in  1610.  His  works  on  the  canon  law  were  published 
together,  by  Bouvet,  in  1649,  4to.  Besides  these  he  wrote 
Antiquss  Lectiones,  7  vols.  4to.,  1603  ;  afterwards  reprinted  in 
4  vols.  folio. 

ANTHONY  FAVRE,  or  FABER,  a  lawyer,  born  1557, 
at  Bresse.  He  was  governor  of  Savoy,  and  was  engaged  in 
several  negociations  between  that  dukedom  and  France.  His 
character,  as  well  for  professional  knowledge  and  capacity,  as 
for  integrity  and  worth,  was  extremely  high  ;  and  Lewis  XIII. 
would  gladly  have  settled  him  in  France,  had  he  been  willing 
to  have  quitted  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  He  died 
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1624.  He  wrote  ten  volumes  on  jurisprudence  and  civil  law, 
besides  quatrains  preserved  among  those  of  Faur. 

SIR  WILLIAM  JONES,  judge  of  the  king’s  bench, 
under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  was  author  of  Reports  in  his 
court  &/C» 

^  SIR  GEORGE  CROKE,  or  CROOK,  son  of  sir  John 
Croke  of  Buckinghamshire,  was  born  at  Chilton  in  that  coun¬ 
ty  in  1559,  and  educated  at  the  free  school  of  Thame,  from 
whence,  about  the  year  1576,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  became 
a  commoner,  or  gentleman  commoner,  of  University  College  ; 
but  before  he  took  any  degree,  he  was  removed  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  where  he  studied  law.  In  1623  he  was  knighted,  and 
made  king’s  serjeant;  and  the  next  year  appointed  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  which  office  he  held  till  1628, 
when  he  succeeded  sir  John  Doddridge  in  the  King’s  Bench. 
He  gained  great  credit  in  1636,  by  taking  the  part  of  Hampden 
on  the  question  of  ship-money ;  after  which  he  retired  from 
public  employment,  and  died  at  Waterstoke  in  Oxfordshire, 
Feb.  16,  1641.  In  his  epitaph  it  is  recorded,  that  he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  acuteness  of  judgment  and  presence  of  mind, 
that  he  inherited  an  integrity  of  heart  which  neither  threats  nor 
honours  could  seduce  ;  and  that  he  poised  in  equal  balance 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  “  Reports”  of  sir  George  Croke  have  obtained  the 
character  of  great  authenticity.  They  were  published  in  1685, 
3  vols.  folio,  and  reprinted  in  1792  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

LEWIS  SERVIN,  was  born  of  a  good  family  in  the  Ven- 
demois.  He  cultivated  polite  litei’ature  with  success  in  his 
youth,  and  was  a  correspondent  of  several  eminent  men  of 
letters  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  In  1589,  on  a  vacancy  in 
the  post  of  advocate-general  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  he 
was  chosen  to  fill  it  on  the  recommendation  of  Cardinal  de 
Vendome,  being  then,  says  he,  “a  young  man  of  great  learn¬ 
ing,  and  much  attached  to  the  interests  of  Henry  III.”  He 
distinguished  himself  in  that  station  by  his  zealously  support¬ 
ing  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  his  opposition  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  court.  His  printed  pleadings 
were  honoured  with  the  censure  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  with  a 
virulent  attack  by  a  Jesuit  of  Provence.  Their  title  was 
“  Actions  notables  et  Plaidoyers,”  and  they  abound  with  erudi¬ 
tion,  which  is  often  digressive  and  prolix,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  age.  In  1590  he  published  a  work  in  favour  of 
Henry  IV.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  crown,  entitled  “  Vin- 
diciae  secundum  Libertatem  Ecclesiae  Gallicanas,  et  Defensio 
Regii  Status  Gallo-Francorum  sub  Henrico  IV.  Rege.”  In 
1598,  being  joined  in  a  commission  for  reforming  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris,  he  delivered  a  valuable  “Remonstrance”  on  the 
subject,  which  was  printed.  To  him  also  is  attributed  a  work 
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in  favour  of  the  republic  of  Venice  in  the  affair  of  the  inter¬ 
dict.  In  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  at  the  bed  of  justice  holden 
1620,  he  strongly  remonstrated  in  favour  of  the  right  of  the 
parliament  to  register  the  royal  edicts.  At  another  bed  of  jus¬ 
tice  in  1626,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  registry  of  some 
financial  edicts,  as  he  was  firmly  but  respectfully  making  fresh 
remonstrances  to  his  Majesty,  he  suddenly  fell  and  expired  at 
the  king’s  feet ;  a  memorable  death,  wrhich  may  in  some  measure 
entitle  him  to  be  enrolled  among  the  martyrs  to  liberty.  The 
private  character  of  this  excellent  magistrate  was  worthy  of 
his  public  reputation,  and  few  men  of  his  time  stood  in  more 
general  estimation. 

HENRY  SWINBURNE,  a  law  writer  of  this  period, 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Swinburne,  of  the  city  of  York, 
where  he  was  born.  He  studied  first  at  Harthall,  and 
next  at  Broadgate-hall,  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  to  his 
doctor’s  degree  in  civil  law,  after  which  he  became  judge  of 
the  prerogative  court  at  York.  He  died  about  1624.  It  ap¬ 
pears  he  was  twice  married,  and  that  his  second  wife’s  name 
was  Wantwortli.  His  works  are — 1.  A  Treatise  of  Spousals, 
or  Matrimonial  Contracts.  2.  A  Treatise  of  Testaments  and 
Last  Wills.  This  last  has  gone  through  many  editions. 

PETER  BARBOSA,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Viana,  in  Portugal,  and  rose  by  his  merit  to  be  first  professor 
in  the  university  of  Coimbra.  Don  Sebastian  made  him  a 
counsellor  in  the  sovereign  court  of  Lisbon  ;  and  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  when  he  became  master  of  Portugal,  created  him  one 
of  the  four  counsellors  of  the  council  of  state,  and  afterwards 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  These  great  employs  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  continuing  his  professional  studies,  and  in  1595 
he  published  an  ample  commentary  on  the  article  in  the  “  Di¬ 
gests,”  on  the  recovery  of  dowry  after  the  dissolution  of  mar¬ 
riage.  He  died  not  long  after,  and  left  some  MS.  works  to  the 
care  of  a  nephew,  w'ho,  in  1613,  published  his  Commentaries 
on  the  “  Digests,”  art.  “  On  Judgments,”  which  were  so  well 
received,  as  to  be  reprinted  at  Frankfort  in  1715.  Other 
posthumous  treatises  of  his  were  published  a  Lyons  in  1662. 

WILLIAM  GAGER,  a  civilian  and  poet,  was  educated 
at  Westminster  school,  from  whence  in  1574  he  removed  to 
Christ  church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  civil  law, 
and  afteiwvards  became  vicar-general  to  the  bishop  of  Ely. 
He  had  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Rainolds  about  the  lawfulness 
of  the  stage  plays,  and  another  with  one  Heale,  about  the 
right  of  husbands  to  chastise  their  wives.  Gager  also  wrote 
“  Meleager,”  a  tragedy ;  “  Rivales,”  a  comedy  ;  and  “  Ulysses 
redux,”  a  tragedy. 

EMANUEL  BARBOSA,  an  eminent  Portuguese  lawyer, 
born  at  Guiramanes,  was  king’s  counsellor  for  the  province  of 
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Alentejo.  In  1618  he  published  a  treatise  relative  to  contracts, 
last  wills,  and  crimes,  according  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spa¬ 
nish  law. 

FRANCIS  TATE,  an  English  lawyer  and  antiquary,  the  son 
of  Bartholomew  Tate,  of  Delapre,  in  Northamptonshire,  was 
born  in  that  county  in  1560.  From  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
he  proceeded  to  the  Middle  Temple,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  acquired  great  fame.  He  became  member  of  parliament. 
Lent  reader  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
justices  itinerant  for  Wales.  He  died  Nov.  16,  1616.  His 
works  are — 1 .  The  Antiquity  of  Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Towns. 
2.  The  Antiquity  of  lawful  Combats  in  England.  3.  Of 
Knights  made  Abbots.  4.  Questions  about  the  Ancient  Bri¬ 
tons.  5.  The  Antiquity  of  Arms  in  England.  6.  The  Antiquity 
and  Ceremonies  of  Funerals.  7.  On  the  Office  of  High  Steward. 

JAMES  LEET,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1560.  He  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  at  home;  studied  law  under 
Cujas,  and,  through  the  influence  of  Beza,  obtained  a  chair 
in  that  faculty  at  Geneva  in  1583.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  made  counsellor  of  state,  and  the  zeal  and  intelligence 
which  he  displayed  in  the  public  service  caused  him  four  times 
to  be  appointed  in  the  syndicate,  one  of  the  first  offices  in  go¬ 
vernment,  and  likewise  to  be  employed  in  important  negocia- 
tions,  one  of  which  was  with  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  in 
order  to  obtain  some  pecuniary  aid  for  the  republic.  He  was 
employed  upon  a  similar  mission  to  Holland,  and  obtained  a 
sum  from  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  States  General,  upon 
the  condition  that  the  academy  of  Geneva  should  be  re-esta¬ 
blished.  Leet  supported  this  measure,  and  delivered  an  ora¬ 
tion  “  De  Studiis  liberalibus  publica  obmala  non  deserendiis.” 
He  was  employed  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  republic  with  his 
pen  against  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  he  vindicated  the  Protest¬ 
ant  religion  in  opposition  to  the  attacks  of  the  president  Favre. 
He  was  author  of  vai’ious  publications  in  jurisprudence,  and  in 
polite  literature.  He  died  in  1611,  highly  esteemed  by  his 
countrymen  as  a  model  of  a  good  citizen  and  magistrate.  His 
principal  works  are,  “  Thesaurus  Juris  Roma  in  contines 
variora  meliorum  Interpretum  Opuscula five  orations,  pieces 
of  biography,  &c. 

CONRAD  RITTERHUSIUS,  a  learned  German  civilian, 
born  at  Brunswick  in  1560.  He  was  professor  of  civil  law  at 
Altdorf,  and  published  a  variety  of  works,  particularly  as  a 
civilian,  together  with  an  edition  of  Oppian  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  he  was  moreover  an  excellent  critic ;  his  notes  upon  many 
eminent  authors  having  been  united  in  the  best  editions  of 
them.  He  died  in  1613. 

CLAUDE  EXPILLI,  a  French  lawyer,  was  born  Dec. 
22,  1561,  at  Voiron  in  Dauphiny.  He  studied  at  Turin,  and 
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Padua  ;  and  settled  at  Grenoble.  Henry  IV.  made  him  king’s 
procurator  in  the  chamber  of  finances,  king’s  advocate  in  par¬ 
liament,  and  lastly  president.  The  same  monarch,  as  well 
as  Louis  XIII.,  employed  him  in  many  important  affairs. 
He  died  July  22,  1636,  in  the  seventy  fifth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  an  orator,  lawyer,  historian,  and  poet,  a  man  of  excellent 
private  character,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  merit,  which  alone 
was  a  sure  introduction  to  his  favour.  His  “  Pleadings,”  were 
printed  at  Paris,  in  1612,  4to;  his  French  poems  at  Grenoble, 
in  1624,  and  his  Treatise  on  French  Orthography  at  Lyons, 
in  1618,  fol.  He  was  also  the  author  of  other  works. 

JOHN  MARIO  AVANTIO,  an  Italian  lawyer  of  great 
eminence,  born  in  1564.  He  displayed  his  abilities  first  at 
Ferrara,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Tasso,  Guarini, 
Cremonini,  and  other  eminent  characters  of  that  time.  He 
afterwards  retired  to  Rovigo,  and  practised  law,  but  was  un¬ 
fortunate  in  his  personal  affairs,  not  only  losing  a  considerable 
part  of  his  property  by  being  security  for  some  persons  who 
violated  their  engagements,  but  having  his  life  attempted  by 
assassins,  who  attacked  him  one  day,  and  left  him  for  dead  with 
eighteen  wounds.  He  afterwards  retired  to  Padua ;  at  which 
last  place  he  died  in  1622.  Besides  several  other  pieces,  he 
wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
reformation. 

WILLIAM  MARTYN,  recorder  of  Exeter,  was  born  in 
that  city  in  1562,  and  educated  in  the  grammar  school,  whence 
he  was  sent  to  Broad-gate  Hall,  now  Pembroke  college, 
Oxford,  in  1579.  Here  he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  one 
degree  in  arts,  and  thence  removed  to  some  inns  of  court  of 
London,  to  study  law.  In  1605,  he  was  elected  recorder  of 
his  native  city,  where  he  died,  April  12,  1617.  He  wrote — 1. 
“The  Lives  of  the  Kings  of  England.”  fol.  1616 — 2.  “  Youth’s 
Instruction,”  1612,  quarto.  It  is  said  that  king  James  took 
offence  at  some  passages  in  Mr.  Martyn’s  work,  respecting  his 
own  family,  or  the  Scottish  nation,  and  that  the  author  was 
brought  into  some  trouble.  Of  what  kind  this  trouble  was, 
we  are  not  informed,  only  that  it  preyed  on  his  mind,  and 
hastened  his  death. 

FREHER  MARQUARD,  an  eminent  German  civilian, 
born  at  Augsburg  in  1565.  He  studied  at  Bourges,  under 
the  learned  Cujas  ;  and  acquired  great  skill  in  literature  and 
the  laws.  At  his  return  to  Germany  he  became  counsellor  to 
the  elector  Palatine,  and  professor  of  law  at  Heidelberg ;  and 
was  afterwards  sent  by  the  elector,  Frederic  IV.,  as  his  minis¬ 
ter,  into  Poland,  to  Mentz,  and  several  other  courts.  He  died 
at  Heidelberg  in  1614.  He  wrote  many  works  which  are 
esteemed  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  De  re  Monetaria  ;  Vete- 
rum  Romanorum,  et  Hodierni  apud  Germanosim  perri  Rerum ; 
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Bohemicarum  Scriptoras  ;  Rerum  Germanicarum  Scriptores ; 
Corpus  Historic  Franciae,  &c. 

BENEDICT  CARPZOVXUS,  the  first  of  a  learned  Ger¬ 
man  family,  was  born  in  1565,  in  the  magistrate  of  Branden¬ 
burg.  As  he  excelled  in  the  study  of  the  law,  he  was  enrolled 
among  the  number  of  lawyers  at  Wittemberg  in  1592;  where 
he  gave  lectures  on  the  institutes  in  1599  and  1601.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  chancellor  and  assessor  of  appeals  to 
Sophia,  the  widow  of  Christian  I.,  elector  of  Saxony  ;  and  after 
some  years  residence  at  that  court,  returned  to  Wittemberg, 
where  he  died  in  1624. 

JOHN  HOSKINS,  an  English  lawyer,  was  born  in  1566, 
at  Mownton,  in  the  parish  of  Lanwarne,  in  Herefordshire,  and 
was  first  intended  by  his  father  for  a  trade;  hut  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  memory  and  capacity  induced  him  to  send  him  to 
Westminster,  and  afterwards  to  Winchester  school.  From 
Winchester  he  was  removed  to  New-college,  Oxford,  where 
he  obtained  a  fellowship;  hut  was  expelled  for  some  libels. 
After  this  he  kept  a  school  at  Hehester  some  time,  marrying 
afterwards  a  lady  of  property,  he  entered  himself  student 
in  the  Middle  Temple,  and,  in  due  course,  was  called  to  the 
bar.  In  1614  he  had  a  seat  in  parliament;  hut  for  some  in¬ 
temperate  speeches  was  sent  to  prison.  He  became,  however, 
serjeant-at-law,  a  Welsh  judge,  and  one  of  the  council  of  the 
Marches.  He  died  at  his  house  at  Morehampton,  in  Here¬ 
fordshire,  August  17,  1638. 

He  was  much  admired  for  his  talent  in  Latin  and  English 
poetry,  and  highly  respected  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time,  Camden,  Selden,  Daniel,  Dr.  Donne,  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton,  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh,  whose  history  he  revised  before  it 
was  sent  to  the  press ;  and  others,  particularly  Ben  Jonson, 
who  used  to  say,  “  ’twas  he  that  polished  me,  I  do  acknow¬ 
ledge  it.”  He.  compiled  a  Greek  Lexicon,  which  was  never 
published ;  and  wrote  several  poems ;  the  a  Art  of  Memory ;” 
and  some  law  treatises.  His  grandson,  Sir  John  Hoskins,  hart, 
was  master  in  chancery,  and  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 

SIR  HENRY  YELVERTON,  an  eminent  lawyer,  born 
at  Islington  in  1556.  He  was  educated,  for  some  time,  at 
Oxford,  and  from  thence  removed  to  Gray’s  Inn,  for  the  study 
of  law.  In  1613  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  and  was 
knighted.  In  1666  he  was  made  attorney-general;  hut  having 
given  offence  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  was  accused  in 
the  star  chamber  of  illegal  proceedings  in  his  office,  deprived 
of  his  place,  imprisoned  in  the  tower,  and  heavily  fined.  Being 
afterwards  brought  before  the  lords,  he  made  a  speech,  which 
was  so  offensive  to  the  king  and  his  favourite,  that  he  was 
fined  10,000  marks  for  the  reflections  which  he  had  cast  on 
his  majesty,  and  5,000  for  the  insult  offered  to  Buckingham. 
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He  afterwards  recovered  the  favour  of  the  duke,  and  was 
made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King’s  Bench,  from  which  court 
he  removed  to  the  Common  Pleas.  He  died  in  1630.  His 
“  Reports  of  Special  Cases”  were  published  in  French  in 
1661 ;  and  in  English,  in  1734,  folio. 

WILLIAM  FULBECK,  an  English  law-writer,  son  of 
Thomas  Fulbeck,  mayor  of  Lincoln.  Fie  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Lincoln  in  1560,  entered  as  a  commoner  of  St.  Alban  hall, 
Oxford,  in  1577,  and  was  admitted  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi 
college,  about  two  years  after.  In  1581  he  took  his  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree,  and  next  year  became  probationer  fellow.  He 
then  removed  to  Gloucester  hall,  now  Worcester  college, 
where  he  completed  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1584.  From 
Oxford  he  went  to  Gray’s  Inn,  and  studied  the  municipal  law. 
He  wrote — 1.  Christian  Ethics,  1587,  8vo.  2.  An  historical 
collection  of  the  Factions  and  Tumults  at  Rome  before 
Augustus,  1600,  8vo.  3.  A  Direction  or  Preparative  to  the 
Study  of  the  Law,  8vo.  1600.  4.  The  Pandects  of  the  Law's 
of  Nations,  4to.  1602. 

THOMAS  WENTWORTH,  the  supposed  author  of  a 
law  work  of  great  reputation  and  authority,  was  born  in  1567, 
in  Oxfordshire,  of  the  family  of  the  Wentworths,  of  North¬ 
amptonshire.  He  was  entered  of  University  college,  Oxford, 
in  1584,  and,  in  1587,  removed  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar.  In  1607  he  became  recorder  of  Oxford. 
He  served  in  several  parliaments  for  the  city  of  Oxford. 
Wood  says,  that  in  parliament  he  showed  himself  “  a  trou¬ 
blesome  and  factious  person,”  and  was  more  than  once  im¬ 
prisoned.  He  died  in  1627.  The  work  attributed  to  him  is 
entitled  “  the  office  and  duty  of  Executors,”  &c.  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wood,  was  published  in  1612,  Svo.  and  has  been 
often  reprinted;  the  last  edition  in  1774,  revised,  with  addi¬ 
tions,  by  the  late  serjeant  Wilson. 

WILLIAM  CATEL,  born  in  1569  at  Thoulouse,  was  de¬ 
scended  from  one  of  the  principal  families  of  the  long  robe  in 
that  city,  and  became  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Thoulouse. 
He  w'as  a  good  magistrate,  and  profoundly  versed  in  literature. 
He  died  in  1626.  Flis  works  are — 1.  A  Treatise  of  the 
Grounds  and  Maxims  of  the  Laws  of  England.  2.  Perfect 
Conveyancer.  3.  Reports.  4.  Complete  Lawyer,  or  a  Treatise 
concerning  Tenures,  &c.  5.  Arguments  of  Law,  and  Speeches. 

WILLIAM  NOY,  attorney-general  under  Charles  I.  wras 
the  son  of  William  Noy,  of  St.  Burian,  gent.  In  1593,  he 
was  sent  to  Exeter  college,  thence  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  where  he 
became  eminent  in  juridical  knowledge.  He  was  twice  elected 
M.P.  for  Helston,  and  in  both  parliaments  zealously  opposed 
king  James’s  attempts  to  stretch  the  royal  prerogative.  In 
1625  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  St.  Ives ;  and  in  that  and  the 
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following  parliament,  continued  to  shine  as  a  popular  patriot ; 
but,  in  1631,  the  court  converted  him,  by  appointing  him  at¬ 
torney-general  ;  after  which  he  pleaded  for  the  extension  of 
the  royal  prerogative  as  zealously  as  he  had  formerly  opposed 
it.  He  was  a  man  of  abilities,  and  wrote  several  treatises  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  The  Complete  Lawyer;  Arguments  of  Law,  and 
Speeches ;  The  Principal  Grounds  and  Maxims  of  the  Laws 
of  England,  4to.  He  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  August 
1634,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  His 
will,  which  is  dated  June  3,  about  a  month  or  two  before  his 
death,  contains  the  following  singular  clause :  “  All  the  rest  of 
my  estate  I  leave  to  my  son  Edward,  who  is  executor  to  this 
my  will,  to  be  squandered  as  he  shall  think  fit ;  I  leave  it  him 
for  that  purpose,  and  I  hope  no  better  from  him.”  Steele,  in 
the  Tatler,  No.  9,  observes  that  this  “  generous  disdain,  and 
reflection  upon  how  little  he  deserved  from  so  excellent  a 
father,  reformed  the  young  man,  and  made  Edward,  from  an 
arrant  rake  become  a  fine  gentleman.”  No  such  effect,  how¬ 
ever,  followed ;  and  within  two  years  he  was  killed  in  a  duel. 
His  zeal  and  abilities  caused  him,  however,  to  be  regretted  by 
those  who  were  engaged  in  supporting  the  same  system  of 
tyranny ;  and  archbishop  Laud  thus  records  his  death  in  his 
diary.  “  I  have  lost  a  near  friend  of  him,  and  the  church  the 
greatest  she  had  of  his  condition,  since  she  needed  any  such.” 

FRANCIS  ACCARISI,  an  ancient  civilian,  was  born  at 
Aniona,  and  obtained  celebrity  as  a  professor  of  civil  law  in 
the  university  of  Sienna.  At  first  his  lectures  consisted  of 
illustrations  of  Justinian’s  Institutes;  they  were  afterwards  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Pandects ;  and  at  length  comprehended  civil 
law  in  general.  After  having  occupied  the  chair  of  Law  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  Sienna,  with  high  reputation,  for  twenty  years,  and 
resisting  many  advantageous  offers  from  other  Italian  univer¬ 
sities,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  duke  of 
Parma,  who,  besides  pecuniary  recompence,  tempted  him  with 
the  title  of  his  counsellor ;  and  he  removed  to  Parma.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  soon  recalled  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  wrho 
assigned  him  the  first  professorship  in  law  at  Pisa.  He  died 
at  Sienna,  October  4,  1622. 

DIDIER  HERAULT,  or  DESIDERIUS  HERAL- 
DUS,  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  of  uncommon 
learning.  His  Adversaria  appeared  in  1599 ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  if  Scaliger  may  be  credited,  he  repented  having  pub¬ 
lished.  His  notes  on  Tertullian’s  Apology,  on  Minutius  Foelix, 
and  on  Arnobius,  have  been  esteemed.  He  also  wrote  notes 
on  Martial’s  Epigrams.  Under  the  name  of  David  Leidbres- 
serus,  he  wrote  a  political  dissertation  on  the  independence  of 
kings  sometime  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  He  had  a  con- 
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troversy  with  Salmasius,  De  jure  Athio  ac  Romano ;  hut  did 
not  live  to  finish  what  he  had  written  on  that  subject.  What 
he  had  done,  however,  was  printed  in  1650.  He  died  in 
June,  1649. 

SIR  JAMES  WHITELOCKE,  L.L.R.  a  learned  lawyer, 
born  in  London,  Nov.  28,  1570,  and  educated  at  Merchant 
Tailors’  school,  and  St.  John’s  college,  Oxford,  where  he  gra¬ 
duated  in  1594.  He  entered  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  in 
1620  was  chosen  M.P.  for  Woodstock.  He  was  made  chief 
justice  of  Chester,  and  afterwards  of  the  king’s  bench,  and 
was  knighted.  King  Charles  I.,  said  of  him,  that  he  was  “a 
stout,  wise  and  learned  man,  and  one  who  knew  what  belongs 
to  uphold  magistrates  and  magistracy  in  their  dignity.”  In 
Trinity  term  1632,  he  fell  ill  of  a  cold,  which  so  increased 
upon  him  that  he  was  advised  to  go  in  the  country  ;  on  which 
he  took  leave  of  his  brethren  the  judges  and  serjeants,  saying, 
“  God  be  with  you,  I  shall  never  see  you  again  and  this  with¬ 
out  the  least  disturbance  or  trouble  of  his  thoughts  ;  and  soon 
after  he  came  into  the  country  he  died,  June  22.  “  On  his 

death,”  says  his  son,  “  the  king  lost  as  good  a  subject,  his  coun¬ 
try  as  good  a  patriot,  the  people  as  good  a  judge,  as  ever  lived. 
All  honest  men  lamented  the  loss  of  him  ;  no  man  in  his  age 
left  behind  him  a  more  honoured  memory.  His  reason  was 
clear  and  strong,  and  his  learning  deep  and  general.  He  had 
the  Latin  tongue  so  perfect,  that  sitting  judge  of  assize  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  when  some  foreigners,  pei’sons  of  quality,  being  there 
and  coming  to  the  court  to  see  the  manner  of  our  proceedings 
in  matters  of  justice,  this  judge  caused  them  to  sit  down,  and 
briefly  repeated  the  heads  of  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  in 
good  and  elegant  Latin,  and  thereby  informed  the  strangers 
and  the  scholars  of  the  ability  of  our  judges,  and  the  course  of 
our  proceedings  in  matters  of  law  and  justice.  He  understood 
the  Greek  very  well,  and  the  Hebrew,  and  was  versed  in  the 
Jewish  histories,  and  exactly  knowing  in  the  history  of  his  own 
country,  and  in  the  pedigrees  of  most  persons  of  honour  and 
quality  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  much  conversant  in  the  studies 
of  antiquity  and  heraldry.  He  was  not  excelled  by  any  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  profession  of  the  common  law  of  England, 
wherein  his  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  whereof  he  was  a  gra¬ 
duate  in  Oxford,  was  a  help  to  him.  His  learned  rgument 
both  at  the  bar  and  bench  will  confirm  this  truth,” 

His  works  consist  of  Lectures  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
Speeches  in  Parliament.  He  died  in  1632,  aged  62. 

JOHN  ERNEST  de  CHOKIER,  the  brother  of  Eras¬ 
mus  de  Surlet,  lord  of  Chokier,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of 
his  time,  who  died  in  1625,  was  born  at  Liege,  Jan.  14,  1571, 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  He  studied  law  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Louvaine,  and  especially  the  Roman  history  and  anti- 
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quities  under  Lipsius.  After  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
canon  and  civil  law  at  Orleans  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  pope  Paul  V.  On  his  return  to  Liege  he  received 
some  promotion  in  the  church ;  and  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria, 
bishop  and  prince  of  Liege,  made  him  vicar-general  of  his 
diocese,  and  one  of  his  counsellors.  Chokier  was  not  more 
esteemed  for  his  learning  than  for  his  benevolence,  which  led 
him  to  found  two  hospitals,  one  for  poor  incurables,  and  the 
other  for  female  penitents.  He  died  at  Liege,  either  in  1650 
or  1651 ;  but  his  biographers  have  not  specified  the  particular 
time,  although  they  notice  that  he  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
of  Liege,  under  a  magnificent  tomb.  His  works  are— 1.  Note 
in  Senecas  libel,  de  tranquillitate  animi.  2.  Thesaurus  Apho- 
rismorum  politicorum,  4to.  3.  Note  et  Dissertationes  in  Ono- 
sandria  Strategicum,  4to.  4.  Tractatus  de  permutationibus 
beneficiorum,  folio.  5.  De  re  nummaria  prisci  aevi,  collata  ad 
aestimationem  monete  presentis. 

CHARLES  BERNARD,  king’s  counsellor,  and  historio¬ 
grapher  of  France,  a  native  of  Paris,  was  born  Dec.  25,  1571, 
died  in  1640.  The  chief  part  of  his  labours  were  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  history  of  France.  The  abbe  de  Gendre  says  that 
Bernard  is  deficient  both  in  style  and  taste,  dealing  too  much 
in  trifles  and  digressions,  and  too  prolix  in  his  descriptions  of 
works  of  architecture,  as  well  as  in  common  place  reflections. 
He  allows,  however,  that  he  gives  a  good  account  of  military 
affairs,  and  developes  with  great  skill  the  intrigues  of  the  court, 
with  which  he  had  a  good  opportunity  of  being  acquainted. 
He  wrote— 1.  La  Conjunction  des  Mars,  4to.  2.  Discours  sur 
Letat  des  finances,  4to.  3.  Histoire  des  guerres  de  Louis 
XIII.  contre  les  religionnaires  rebelles,  folio.  4.  Carte  genealo- 
gique  de  la  royale  maison  de  Bourbon,  folio.  5.  Histoire  de 
Louis  XIII.,  folio. 

JOHN  DARTIS,  an  eminent  jurist,  a  native  of  Cahors, 
was  born  15/2.  After  studying  at  his  native  place,  at  Rhodez, 
and  Toulouse,  went  to  Paris  with  the  president  de  Verdun, 
and  succeeded  Nicholas  Oudin  as  law  professor  in  1618.  He 
was  afterwards  professor  of  common  law  at  the  royal  college, 
and  died  April  2,  1651.  It  appears  from  his  works,  which 
were  published  at  Paris,  1656,  fol.,  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  church  discipline,  and  a  very  useful  compiler, 
if  not  a  profound  scholar. 

GABRIEL  DU  PINEAU,  an  eminent  French  lawyer, 
vras  the  son  of  a  French  advocate  at  Angers,  born  in  1573. 
He  practised  at  the  bar  first  in  his  native  place,  and  then  at 
Paris,  with  great  reputation.  Being  called  to  Angers  by  his 
tellow  citizens,  he  was  made  counsellor  in  the  presidial  court, 
and  was  resorted  to  for  his  advice  from  all  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  and  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  Mary  of  Me- 
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dicis  created  him  her  master  of  requests,  and  in  her  differences 
with  the  court,  sought  to  support  herself  by  his  councils  ;  but 
faithful  to  his  sovereign  he  continually  advised  her  to  an  ac¬ 
commodation,  which  was  at  length  effected.  Lewis  XIII.  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  services  by  nominating  him  major  and  captain 
general  of  Angers  in  1632.  The  integrity  and  impartiality 
with  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  station  caused  him 
to  be  called  the  father  of  the  people.  His  house  was  a  kind  of 
academy,  in  which  conferences  were  held  on  points  of  law,  for 
the  instruction  of  members  of  the  profession  and  others.  Opi¬ 
nions  were  freely  proposed,  and  Pineau  himself  spoke  last, 
that  he  might  not  too  much  influence  the  debate.  He  was  ex¬ 
act  in  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties,  and  exemplary 
in  his  life.  This  worthy  man  died  in  1644,  at  the  age  of  71. 
He  wrote  Notes  in  answer  to  those  of  Du  Moulin  on  the 
canon  law,  and  CoiRmentaries  upon  the  Customs  of  Anjou,  2 
vols.  folio. 

SIR  NATHANIEL  BRENT,  an  English  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Little  Woolford,  in  Warwickshire,  in  1573,  and  educat¬ 
ed  at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship. 
About  1615  he  married  the  niece  of  archbishop  Abbot,  who 
sent  him  to  Venice  to  procure  a  copy  of  father  Paul’s  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  he  published  at  his  return  in 
English  and  Latin.  In  1621  he  was  elected  warden  of  Mer¬ 
ton  college,  and  the  archbishop  also  made  him  his  vicar-gene¬ 
ral.  In  1629  he  was  knighted;  and  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wars  took  part  with  the  puritans  to  preserve  his  estate. 
He  died  in  1625. 

BERNARD  MARTIN,  a  lawyer  and  learned  man,  was  a 
native  of  Dijon,  and  born  in  1597.  He  was  admitted  an  ad¬ 
vocate  in  the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  the  exactness  and  erudition  of  his  pleadings.  In  1605 
being  called  to  Paris  to  attend  to  a  lawsuit  of  importance,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  some  leisure,  to  put  in  order  a  num¬ 
ber  of  critical  remarks  he  had  made  on  diffei’ent  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  which  he  published  under  the  title  of  Bernadi 
Martini.  Variarum  Lectionum,  Lib.  IV.  8vo.  1605.  These 
have  been  much  commended  by  several  scholars,  on  account 
of  their  various  learning  and  ingenious  conjectures.  He  after¬ 
wards  applied  solely  to  professional  studies,  and  made  large 
collections  for  a  commentary  on  the  customs  of  Burgundy,  which 
he  had  just  begun  to  put  to  the  press,  when  he  died,  in  1639. 
The  president  Rohier,  into  whose  hands  the  manuscripts  came, 
acknowledges  the  advantages  he  derived  from  them  in  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  customs  of  that  province. 

CHRISTOPHER  BESOLD  or  BESOLDUS,  an  emi¬ 
nent  civilian,  and  professor  of  law  at  Ingolstadt,  a  native  of 
Tubingen,  and  born  in  1577,  was  professor  of  law  in  1635, 
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when  he  turned  Roman  catholic,  and  left  his  place  to  become 
counsellor  at  the  court  of  Austria,  whence  he  went  to  Ingol- 
stadt,  where  he  died,  Sept.  15,  1638.  At  this  juncture  the 
pope  was  about  to  have  offered  him  a  professor’s  chair  at 
Bologna,  with  a  pension  of  four  thousand  ducats.  He  wrote 
a  great  many  works  on  subjects  of  law  and  history,  all  which 
show  that  he  had  accumulated  a  greater  stock  of  learning  than 
he  had  time  or  judgment  to  methodize. 

DOMINIC  VAN  ARUM,  or  ARUM.EUS,  a  nobleman 
of  Friesland,  was  born  at  Leuwarden  in  1579,  and  studied  law 
at  Franeker,  Oxford,  and  Rostock.  In  1599  he  went  to  Jena, 
where,  in  1605,  he  became  professor  of  law,  and  where  he  died 
Feb.  24,  1637.  He  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  able  writers 
of  the  German  law,  and  one  of  the  first  who  reduced  it  to  a 
regular  system.  He  wrote — 1.  Discursus  academici  de  jure 
publico,  1617,  5  vols.  4to.  2.  Discursus  academici  ad  auream 
bullam  Car.  IV.,  1617,  4to.  3.  Commentaria  de  comitiis,  Rom. 
Germ.  imp.  1630,  4to. 

MARK  LESCARBQT,  a  native  of  Vervins,  and  an  advo¬ 
cate  in  parliament,  resided  for  some  time  in  New  Fi*ance,  or 
Canada,  and  published  an  account  of  that  country,  containing 
“  The  Voyages,  Discoveries,  and  Settlements  of  the  French 
in  the  West  Indies  and  New  France,  under  the  authority  of 
our  most  Christian  Kings,”  &c.,  of  which  the  second  edition, 
8vo.,  is  dated  Paris,  1612.  He  afterwards  attended  Peter  de 
Castille,  the  ambassador  of  Lewis  XIII.  to  Switzerland,  and 
published  a  description  of  the  thirteen  cantons  in  French 
verse,  Paris,  1618. 

ARTHUR  DUCK,  a  civilian,  born  in  Devonshire,  1580, 
and  educated  at  Exeter  college  and  Hart-hall,  Oxford.  He 
became  fellow  of  All  souls,  and  after  travelling  through  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  afterwards  of  London,  and  then  master  of  the  requests. 
He  suffered  much  in  the  civil  wars  for  his  loyalty.  In  1648 
he  was  sent  for  by  his  majesty  to  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  to  assist  in  his  treaty  with  the  commissioners  from  the 
parliament;  but  that  treaty  failing,  he  retired  to  his  habita¬ 
tion  at  Chiswick,  near  London,  where  he  died  in  May  1649. 
He  was  an  excellent  civilian,  a  man  of  piety,  a  tolerable  poet, 
especially  in  his  younger  days,  and  very  well  versed  in  history, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil.  His  only  defect  was  a  harshness 
of  voice  in  pleading.  His  works  are — 1.  Vita  Hen.  Chichele, 
archiep.  Cant.  This  book  was  translated  into  English.  2. 
De  usu  et  auctoritate  Juris  Civilis  Romanorum  in  dominiis 
principum  Christianorum,  8vo. 

REINER  or  REINHARD,  BACHOVIUS,  the  son  of 
Reinier,  was  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Heidel¬ 
berg,  and  obtained  distinction  among  the  lawyers  of  his  time. 
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His  contemporaries  pass  high  encomiums  upon  his  talents,  and 
particularly  remark,  that  he  excelled  more  in  overthrowing  the 
opinions  of  others,  than  in  supporting  his  own.  After  occupy¬ 
ing  the  professional  chair  with  credit  for  upwards  of  20  years, 
when,  in  1622,  Count  Tilly  took  Heidelberg,  and  the  Elector 
Palatine  dissolved  the  university,  Bachovius  left  the  city. 
Having  corresponded  with  the  learned  Cunaeus,  professor  at 
Eeyden,  he  applied  to  him  to  obtain  for  him  permission  to  read 
lectures  in  that  university,  but  without  success.  He  made  an 
attempt,  equally  unsuccessful,  to  establish  himself  as  a  lecturer 
in  Strasburg.  Returning  to  Heidelberg,  after  having  met 
with  much  vexation,  and  numerous  disappointments,  chiefly 
owing  to  his  protestantism,  he  thought  it  his  duty,  or  found  it 
convenient,  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church, 
the  elector  re-established  the  university  ;  and  Bachovius  was 
restored  to  his  office,  with  its  emoluments.  The  particulars  of 
his  life,  from  this  period,  are  unknown. 

THOMAS  RIDLEY,  a  learned  English  civilian,  born  at 
Ely.  He  became  master  of  Eton  school,  afterwards  one  of  the 
masters  of  chancery,  chancellor  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  vicar-general  to  archbishop  Abbot.  He  also  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  He  died,  January  22  or  23, 1629,  and 
was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Benet,  Paul’s  Wharf, 
London.  He  was  a  general  scholar.  He  wrote  a  View  of  the 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

THEODORE  GODEFROI,  eldest  son  of  Denys  Gode- 
froi,  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  born  in  1580.  He  pursued 
his  studies  in  that  city  and  at  Strasburg,  and  then  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  embraced  the  Catholic  faith.  In  1643  he  was 
made  counsellor  of  state ;  and  he  acted  during  the  last  six 
years  of  his  life  as  counsellor  and  secretary  to  the  French  em¬ 
bassy  for  the  general  peace  at  Munster.  In  that  city  he  died 
in  1649.  Theodore  was  particularly  versed  in  the  genealogical 
and  ceremonial  history  of  France,  and  published  several 
learned  works  for  its  illustration.  He  wrote  several  genealo¬ 
gical  works  of  great  labour,  and  very  curious. 

JAMES  GODEFROI,  brother  to  Theodore  Godefroi, 
was  born  at  Geneva,  1587.  He  followed  the  example  of  his 
father  Denys,  in  adhering  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  in 
the  studies  of  law,  history,  and  philosophy.  He  was  made 
professor  of  law  at  Geneva,  in  1619,  and  entered  into  the 
council  in  1629.  He  filled,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  ability, 
every  public  office  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  and  few  have 
passed  a  more  laborious  life.  He  was  made  secretary  of  state ; 
was  five  times  chosen  syndic  of  the  republic ;  and  was  various 
times  employed  as  negociatorin  France,  Piedmont,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany :  at  the  same  time  he  continued  his  public  lec¬ 
tures  in  jurisprudence,  and  composed  a  variety  of  learned 
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works.  He  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  age,  by  whom  he  was  highly  respected. 
Possessed  of  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  he 
died  universally  regretted,  in  1562.  He  wrote  some  learned 
treatises  on  law  and  general  literature. 

CHARLES  FERRET,  a  French  civilian  of  considerable 
eminence,  was  born  at  Semur,  the  capital  of  Auxis,  December 
16,  1583.  After  studying  at  Dijon,  Orleans,  and  other  places, 
he  was  received  as  an  advocate  of  parliament  in  1602,  when 
only  nineteen  years  old.  He  married  Mrs.  Anne  Brunet,  of 
Beaulne,  by  whom  he  had  nineteen  children,  fourteen  of  whom 
they  brought  up  together  during  eight  years.  After  the  death 
of  his  wife,  in  1637,  he  had  his  bed  made  one  half  narrower, 
and  determined  to  remain  a  widower.  He  gained  great  re¬ 
putation  at  the  bar  at  Dijon,  and  was  chosen  counsellor  to  the 
three  estates  of  the  province.  He  prevailed  on  Louis  XIII.  to 
pardon  some  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  sedition.  Of 
this  insurrection  he  wrote  a  history,  and  published  it  some 
time  afterwards.  He  died  at  Dijon  in  1661.  He  had  an  ex¬ 
tensive  correspondence  with  all  the  learned  civilians  in  his 
time.  His  other  works  are — 1.  De  Claris  fori  Burgundies 
Oratoribus.  2.  Trait6  de  l’Abus,  2  vols.  folio.  3.  A  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Pibrac’s  Quatrains  in  Latin  Verses,  with  a  Commen¬ 
tary.  His  son,  Peter,  was  a  learned  man,  and  a  great  collector 
of  books,  which  he  left  to  the  Jesuits’  college  of  Dijon.  He 
died  in  1706. 

EDWARD  BAGSHAW,  a  gentleman  of  a  Derbyshire  fa¬ 
mily,  was  born  in  London,  and  in  1604  became  a  commoner  of 
Brazenose  college,  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Robert 
Bolton,  whose  life  he  afterwards  published.  He  took  a  degree 
in  arts,  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  studied  law,  and 
became  eminent  in  his  profession.  In  1639  he  was  appointed 
Lent  reader,  and  chose  for  his  first  reading,  an  argument  very 
suitable  to  the  growing  turbulence  of  the  times ;  endeavouring 
to  prove  that  a  parliament  may  be  held  without  bishops,  and 
that  bishops  ought  not  to  meddle  in  civil  affairs  ;  but  the  lord 
keeper.  Finch,  at  archbishop  Laud’s  request,  ordered  him  to 
desist.  At  the  beginning  of  the  disturbances,  he  was  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  Southwark,  being  considered  as  puri¬ 
tanically  disposed ;  but  perceiving  the  designs  of  the  popular 
party,  he  quitted  them  and  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  sat  in 
the  parliament  called  by  the  king,  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
committed  to  prison,  and  suffered  heavily  by  the  sequestration 
of  his  estate.  At  the  restoration  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  He  died  in  1622.  Besides  the  book  already 
mentioned,  he  published  several  speeches  in  parliament;  Two 
Arguments  on  the  Canons  and  Praemunire,  4to. ;  Treatise 
defending  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  in  Tithe  and  Glebe 
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4to. ;  Treatise  maintaining  the  Doctrine,  &c.  of  the  Church  of 
England,  4to. ;  Short  Censure  on  William  Prynne,  4to.  ;  Just 
Vindication  of  his  Reading  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  4to. ; 
The  Rights  of  the  Crown  of  England,  8vo. 

GODEFROY  ANTONIES,  a  German  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Frendenberg,  in  Westphalia,  and  died  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Giessen ;  where,  also,  he  was  professor  of  law,  in 
1618.  He  wrote  several  works  of  great  reputation,  on  the  civil 
law,  one  of  which,  entitled  “  Disputationes  Feudales,”  went 
through  six  editions. 

SIR  ROBERT  BERKELEY,  an  English  judge,  was  born 
in  1584,  at  Spetchley  in  Worcestershire.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  being  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King’s  Bench,  he 
gave  his  judgment  in  favour  of  ship-money,  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  lined  by  parliament  20,000/.,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  tower,  where  he  continued  seven  months.  He  also 
suffered  very  severely  during  the  rebellion.  A  little  before  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  the  Px-esbyterians,  though  engaged  in  the 
king’s  service,  retained  their  animosity  against  him,  and  burnt 
his  house  at  Spetchley  to  the  ground.  He  afterwards  con¬ 
verted  the  stables  into  a  dwelling-house,  and  lived  with  con¬ 
tent,  and  even  dignity,  upon  the  wreck  of  his  fortune.  He 
was  a  true  son  of  the  church  of  England,  and  suffered  more 
from  the  seduction  of  his  only  son  Thomas  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  at  Brussels,  than  from  all  the  calamities  of  the  civil 
war.  He  died  August  5,  1656. 

JOHN  BRADSHAW,  serjeant-at-law,  was  born  in  1586, 
at  Marple  hall,  in  Cheshire,  tie  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
sheriffs’  court,  in  London ;  and  on  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  he 
was  nominated  president  of  that  bloody  tribunal.  Though  he 
behaved  W'ith  disrespect  to  his  sovereign,  some  have  imagined 
that  he  was  but  the  tool  of  a  party,  and  that  his  private  senti¬ 
ments  were  favourable  to  the  royal  cause.  His  attachment  to 
the  republicans,  however,  was  such,  that  he  inveighed  against 
Cromwell,  and  for  his  obstinacy  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
office  of  president.  He  died  1659,  but  the  place  of  his  burial 
is  unknown ;  though  some  have  mentioned  an  inscription  en¬ 
graved  on  a  cannon  near  Martha  bay,  in  Jamaica,  which  inti¬ 
mates  that  his  ashes  were  deposited  there.  He  might  have 
wished  to  fly  the  insults  v/hicli  attended  the  bones  of  those 
who  sat  in  judgment  over  Charles ;  but  it  is  more  probable, 
from  papers  preserved  in  the  British  museum,  that  he  died 
in  England,  and  on  the  31st  October,  1659.  He  was  rewarded 
for  his  services,  as  president,  with  the  estate  of  Summer  hill, 
belonging  to  lord  St.  Alban’s,  worth  1000/.  a  year.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  he  communicated  some  evidences  to 
Needham  to  be  inserted  in  his  translation  of  Selden’s  Mare 
Clausum. 
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EDWARD  BULSTRODE,  a  lawyer  of  some  celebrity 
during  the  protectorate,  son  of  Edward  Bulstrode,  of 
Hughley,  or  Hedgley,  near  Beaconsfield,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
and  was  born  in  1588.  He  studied  at  St.  John’s  college, 
Oxford,  and  at  the  Inner  Temple,  London.  He  had  for  his 
patron  sir  James  Whitlock,  whose  erudition  Bulstrode  cele¬ 
brates  in  high  terms.  After  being  called  to  the  bar,  he  took 
part  with  the  presbycerians  in  the  rebellion,  and  was  a  justice 
in  North  Wales  in  1649,  by  the  interest  of  his  nephew,  the 
celebrated  Bulstrode  Whitlock.  He  died  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
of  which  he  was  a  bencher,  in  April  1659,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Temple  church.  His  works  are — 1.  A  Golden  Chain, 
or.  Sentences  of  the  Scriptures,  Svo.  2.  Reports  of  Cases  in 
the  King’s  Bench,  three  parts,  folio,  of  which  a  second  edition 
appeared  in  1688. 

ANTONY  ANSELME,  of  Antwerp,  a  celebrated  lawyer, 
died  in  1668,  aged  80.  He  wrote  several  works  on  civil  law, 
written  with  method  and  perspicuity.  All  his  works  are 
written  in  Latin. 

ARNOLD  V1NIUS,  professor  of  law  at  Leyden,  was 
born  in  Holland,  1588,  and  died  1657.  He  wrote  a  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  2  vols.  4to.,  and  another  on 
the  ancient  law  writers,  8vo. 

JAMES  GOUTHIERES,  a  learned  jurist,  born  at  Chau- 
mont,  in  Bassigni,  was  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
After  passing  forty  years  at  the  bar  with  honour,  he  returned 
to  his  country,  and  died  in  1638.  He  wrote  in  1612  a  work 
“  De  veteri  Jure  pontificio  Urbis  Romse,”  which  was  so  well 
received  at  Rome,  that  the  senate  conferred  upon  him  and 
his  posterity  the  quality  of  a  Roman  citizen. 

SIR  JOHN  BANKES,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  born  at  Keswick,  in 
Cumberland,  in  1589.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  but  took  no 
degree,  applying  to  the  law.  His  extraordinary  reputation  in 
that  profession  soon  recommended  him  to  the  king,  who 
made  him  attorney  to  the  prince  in  1629,  knighted  him,  and 
appointed  him  attorney-general,  in  1634;  lord  chief  justice  in 
1640;  and  a  member  of  the  privy  council  in  1642;  in  these 
perilous  times  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  important 
and  arduous  offices  with  very  great  approbation.  But  at 
last  he  lost  his  popularity,  by  declaring  from  the  bench,  in 
summer  circuit  at  Salisbury,  that  the  actions  of  Essex 
Manchester,  and  Waller,  were  treasonable;  whereupon  th 
commons  voted  him  a  traitor.  Meantime,  his  lady  being  witl 
his  family  at  his  seat  at  Corfe  castle,  in  the  isle  of  Purbeck, 
was  summoned  to  surrender  by  the  friends  of  the  parliament ; 
but,  like  a  courageous  heroine,  refused,  though  she  had  then 
only  five  men  in  the  fort ;  and  during  the  whole  siege,  by 
William  Earl,  never  more  than  forty.  At  last  lady  Banks 
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was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  lord  Carnarvon,  with  a  body  of 
horse.  Sir  John  continued  with  the  king,  at  Oxford,  till  1644, 
when  he  died. 

DAVID  JENKINS,  an  intrepid  judge,  was  born  at  Pen- 
doylen,  in  Glamorganshire,  and  admitted  a  commoner  of 
Edmund  hall,  Oxford,  in  1597.  After  taking  his  bachelor’s 
degree,  he  removed  to  Gray’s  Inn,  and  became  eminent  as  a 
counsellor.  King  Charles  I.  appointed  him  a  Welsh  judge. 
In  1645  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Hereford,  for  his  activity  in 
the  royal  cause,  and  sent  to  the  tower.  Being  brought  to  the 
house  of  commons,  he  denied  their  authority,  and  refused  to 
kneel,  for  which  he  was  fined  100(V.  and  remanded  to 
prison.  In  1650,  an  act  was  passed  for  his  trial;  but  Harry 
Martin,  it  is  said,  prevented  the  measure  by  a  droll  speech. 
Jenkins,  who  expected  to  be  hanged,  declared  that  he  would 
die  with  the  Bible  under  one  arm,  and  Magna  Charta  under 
the  other.  In  1656  he  obtained  his  liberty,  on  which  he  re¬ 
tired  to  his  estate  in  Glamorganshire,  then  restored  to  him, 
and  died  at  Cowbridge,  in  that  county,  December  6,  1667, 
aged  about  eighty-one  or  two.  He  was  buried  at  the  west  end 
of  that  church.  He  died  as  he  lived,  inculcating  with  his  last 
breath,  to  his  relations  and  friends,  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  and 
obedience  to  the  lav/s  of  the  land.  He  was  a  person  of  great 
ability  in  his  profession,  and  was  often  consulted  by  Sir  John 
Banks  and  William  Noy  in  their  attorneyships.  His  tracts  on 
legal  and  political  subjects  were  printed  in  1631,  12mo. 

HENRY  ROLLE,  a  lawyer  and  judge,  was  born  at 
Heanton,  in  Devonshire,  in  1589.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter 
college,  Oxford ;  after  which  he  became  a  student  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  was  also  chosen 
a  member  of  parliament,  and  in  1640,  made  a  serjeant-at-law. 
In  1648  he  accepted  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
king’s  bench ;  but  resigned  that  seat  some  time  before  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1656.  His  “  Reports,”  in  French, 
were  printed  in  two  vols.  folio,  1675.  He  also  wrote  (fAn 
Abridgment  of  Cases  and  Resolutions  of  the  Law,”  which 
was  published  by  sir  Matthew  Hale. 

GREGORIO  LOPEZ,  a  celebrated  Spanish  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Guadaloupe.  He  edited  the  laws  of  Alonso  the  Wise, 
known  by  the  title  of  “  Las  Sieta  Partidas,”  and  added  a  com¬ 
mentary,  which  has  been  retained  in  most  of  the  subsequent 
editions,  and  is  included  in  the  last.  Lopez  studied  at  Sala¬ 
manca,  and  was  one  of  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known :  his  epitaph  in  St.  Anne’s 
chapel,  in  the  monastery  of  Guadaloupe,  says,  in  the  Portu¬ 
guese  language : — 

“  Here  lies  the  licentiate,  Gregorio  Lopez,  a  native  of  this 
place.  Pray  to  God  for  him.” 
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FRANCIS  AMAJA,  a  Spanish  professor  of  civil  law,  who 
died  at  Valladolid,  about  1740.  His  commentary  on  the 
eight  last  books  of  the  Code,  and  his  other  treatises  were 
highly  valued. 

JAMES  PIN ON,  of  Paris,  was  distinguished  at  the  bar, 
and  was  also  a  good  Latin  poet,  and  wrote  de  Anno  de  Romano, 
a  poem,  dedicated  to  Lewis  XIII.,  &c.  He  died  1641. 

SIR  JOHN  GL ANVIL,  younger  son  of  John  Glanvil, 
of  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  common 
pleas,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  studied  law  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation.  After  being  a  bar¬ 
rister  some  years,  he  was  chosen  recorder  of  Plymouth,  and 
was  burgess  of  that  place  in  several  parliaments.  In  May, 
1639,  he  was  made  serjeant-at-law.  Being  chosen  speaker  of 
the  parliament  in  1640,  he  showed  himself  active  in  the  king’s 
cause.  In  1641  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and 
when  the  king  was  obliged  to  leave  the  parliament,  sir  John 
followedhim  to  Oxford.  In  1645,  for  his  adherence  to  the  king, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  committed  to 
prison,  in  which  he  remained  until  1648,  when  he  made  com¬ 
position  with  the  usurping  powers.  After  the  restoration  he 
was  in  high  favour  at  court.  He  died  on  October  2d,  1661, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  broad  Hinton,  in  Wiltshire. 
His  works  consist  chiefly  of  speeches  and  arguments,  most  of 
which  are  in  Rushworth’s  “  Collections.”  His  “  Reports  of 
Cases  of  controverted  Elections,”  were  published  in  1775,  by 
John  Topham,  esq. 

AUGUSTINE  BARBOSA,  son  of  Emanuel,  studied  civil 
and  canon  law  under  his  father,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  where 
he  passed  the  days  in  libraries,  and  the  nights  in  composing. 
A  story  is  told  of  him,  that  having  one  day  sent  his  servant  to 
buy  some  salt-fish,  it  was  brought  back  in  a  sheet  of  manu¬ 
script  relative  to  the  canon  law ; — that  Barbosa  instantly  went 
and  rescued  from  a  similar  use  the  rest  of  the  volume,  which 
was  nearly  complete,  and  formed  the  work  “  De  Officio  Epis- 
copi,”  which  he  corrected  and  published  in  his  own  name.  A 
similar  prejudice  against  him  caused  the  earlier  of  several  other 
treatises  of  canon  law  which  he  published,  to  be  attributed  to 
his  father,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  much  more  solid  than 
his  later  ones.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  undoubtedly  been 
a  very  studious  man,  and  on  his  return  to  Spain  in  1632  he 
passed  nearly  the  same  life  at  Madrid  that  he  had  done  at 
Rome.  He  occupied  himself  in  the  determination  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  causes,  his  skill  in  which  occasioned  his  promotion  in  1648 
to  the  bishopric  of  Ugento,  in  the  territory  of  Otranto.  He 
was  consecrated  at  Rome  the  next  year,  and  then  removed  to 
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Ugento,  with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  the  duties  of 
his  office ;  but  he  died  there  within  a  few  months. 

JAMES  VALDES,  author  of  a  book,  wherein  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  prove,  that  the  kings  of  Spain  ought  to  enjoy  the  pre¬ 
cedence  of  all  Christian  princes,  was  born  in  Asturias.  He 
studied  at  Valladolid,  where  he  exercised  the  profession  of  an 
advocate,  and  taught  canon  law  about  20  years.  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  advanced  to  the  office  of  counsellor  in  the  council  of 
Granada. 

JOHN  WHITE,  a  nonconformist  lawyer,  and  commonly 
called,  from  his  principal  publication,  Century  White,  was  the 
son  of  Henry  White,  of  Heylan  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  he 
was  born,  June  29,  1590.  He  was  much  employed  by  the  puri¬ 
tans  in  the  purchase  of  impropriations^  which  were  to  be  given 
to  those  of  their  own  party ;  for  which  he  received  such  a 
censure  in  the  star  chamber,  as  served  to  confirm  the  aversion 
he  had  already  conceived  against  the  hierarchy.  In  1640  he 
was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  South¬ 
wark,  joined  in  all  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  church,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
religion,  and  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  divines.  He  died 
Jan.  29,  1644-5,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple  church.  A 
marble  stone  was  afterwards  placed  over  his  grave,  with  these 
lines, 

“  Here  lyeth  a  John,  a  burning  shining  light, 

His  name,  life,  actions  were  all  White.” 

His  most  curious  publication  was  that  entitled  “  The  First 
Century  of  Scandalous  and  malignant  Priests,  made  and  ad¬ 
mitted  into  benefices  by  the  prelates,  in  whose  hands  the 
ordination  of  ministers  and  government  of  the  church  hath 
been  ;  also  a  narration  of  the  causes  for  which  the  parliament 
hath  ordered  the  sequestration  of  the  benefices  of  several  mi¬ 
nisters  complained  of  before  them,  for  viciousness  of  life,  errors 
in  doctrine  contrai’y  to  the  articles  of  our  religion,  and  for 
practising  and  pressing  superstitious  innovations  against  law, 
and  for  malignancy  against  the  parliament,”  1643,  4to. 

SIR  THOMAS  RYVES,  an  English  lawyer,  born  about 
1590,  and  educated  at  Winchester  school,  and  the  university 
of  Oxford.  He  became  a  celebrated  civilian  in  Doctors’  Com¬ 
mons,  and  the  court  of  admiralty.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  I. 
he  was  made  king’s  advocate  and  knighted.  He  died  in  1651. 

WILLIAM  LENTHALL,  an  English  lawyer,  and  famous 
as  a  speaker  in  the  long  parliament,  was  born  at  Henley  on 
Thames,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1591,  and  educated  at  Alban-hall, 
Oxford,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  where  he 
was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1639  he  was  elected  into  parliament 
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for  Woodstock,  and  in  1640  was  chosen  speaker,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  said  to  have  made  a  considerable  fortune  by 
joining  the  ruling  party.  He  was  also  master  of  the  rolls,  a 
commissioner  of  the  great  seal,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  He  was  turned  out  by  Cromwell  in  1653,  but  in 
the  following  year  he  became  speaker  of  the  parliament  called 
by  the  protector.  At  the  restoration  he  was  exempted  from 
the  act  of  indemnity,  but  obtained  a  pardon  from  the  king.  He 
died,  it  has  been  asserted,  expressing  great  penitence  for  the 
part  which  he  had  borne  in  the  rebellion,  in  1662.  Several  of 
his  speeches  and  letters  have  been  printed. 

JOHN  LINNAEUS,  an  eminent  German  jurist,  was  born 
at  Jena  in  1592,  where  his  father  was  professor  of  mathema¬ 
tics.  Having  received  a  good  education  in  the  elements  of 
learning,  he  went  to  Weimer  to  pursue  his  maturer  studies, 
and  from  thence  to  the  university  of  his  native  place,  where  he 
remained  till  the  death  of  his  father  in  1614,  when  he  remov¬ 
ed  to  Altdorf.  In  1618  he  engaged  himself  as  travelling  tutor 
to  two  young  men  of  Nuremberg,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
France,  England,  and  Holland.  Having  finished  his  engage¬ 
ment  with  these,  he  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  private  tutor 
to  several  young  persons  of  rank,  among  whom  was  Albert, 
margrave  of  Brandenburg.  In  process  of  time  this  prince 
gave  him  the  post  of  chamberlain  and  member  of  his  privy 
council.  He  died  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  offices  in  the  year 
1663.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  valued  for  their  erudition. 

ANTHONY  DESPEISSES,  an  eminent  Italian  lawyer, 
and  a  protestant,  was  born  at  Montpellier  in  1594.  He  labour¬ 
ed  in  conjunction  with  his  countryman  Charles  de  Bouques  in 
a  wrork  on  T estamentary  successions,  folio ;  and  afterwards 
on  a  general  system  of  the  Roman  Law,  which  occupied  near 
forty  years  of  the  life  of  Despeisses,  who  died  just  as  he  had 
prepared  it  for  the  press  in  1658.  The  last  work  was  publish¬ 
ed  in  4  vols.  fol.,  and  again  in  1750  in  3  vols.  folio.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  of  Despeisses,  that  at  one  time  of  his  life  he  returned 
to  Montpellier,  intending  to  practise  at  the  bar,  but  was  divert¬ 
ed  from  it  by  an  incident  very  trifling  in  itself.  As  he  was  ad¬ 
dressing  the  court,  with  many  degressions  from  the  main  sub¬ 
ject,  which  was  then  the  fashion,  he  happened  to  say  something 
of  Ethiopia,  on  which  an  attorney  said,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  “  He  is  now  got  to  Ethiopia,  and  he  will  never  come 
back.”  Despeisses  was  so  much  hurt  at  this,  and  probably  at 
the  laugh  which  ensued,  as  to  confine  himself  to  chamber 
practice,  and  the  compilation  of  his  great  work. 

SIR  HARBOTTLE  GRIMSTON,  was  born  at  Brad- 
field-hall,  in  Essex,  about  1594.  He  studied  in  Lincoln’s  Inn; 
and  in  1618  became  recorder  of  Colchester,  for  which  place 
he  was  also  returned  to  parliament  in  1640.  He  acted  for  some 
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time  in  opposition  to  the  king,  but  at  length  he  became  more 
moderate ;  and  when  that  monarch  was  murdered,  he  went 
abroad.  In  1660  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  what  was  called 
“  The  healing  parliament,”  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  who  waited  on  Charles  II.  at  Breda.  On  the  res¬ 
toration  of  that  king,  he  was  made  master  of  the  rolls,  which 
office  he  discharged  with  great  reputation,  and  died  in  1683. 
He  published  the  reports  of  sir  George  Croke,  whose  daughter 
he  married. 

HOLLAND  DES  MARETS,  a  French  advocate,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1594,  and  died  in  1653.  He  wrote  Latin  let¬ 
ters  of  considerable  merit.  They  were  published  with  this 
title,  Rollandi  Maresu  Epistolarum  Philologicarum,  lib.  ii. 

BENEDICT  CARPZOVIUS,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bene¬ 
dict  Carpzovius,  was  born  in  1595,  succeeded  his  father  in  his 
offices,  which  he  held  forty-six  years,  and  died  in  1666.  He 
was  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  law  writers  of  his  time. 
He  rescued  from  the  archives,  where  they  were  unknown  or 
forgot,  many  constitutions  and  decisions  of  great  curiosity  and 
importance.  In  the  decline  of  his  days  he  retired  to  Leipsic, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  read  over  fifty-three  times,  making  notes  as  he  read, 
and  consulting  many  commentators.  His  works  are — 1.  Prac- 
tica  rerum  criminalium,  fol.  2.  Definitiones  forenses,  fol.  3. 
Comment,  ad  legem  regiam  Germanorum.  4.  Responsa  juris 
Electoralia,  fol.  5.  Definitionis  ecclesiasticse.  6.  Decisiones 
Saxonicm,  3  vols.  fol.  7.  Processus  Juris  Saxonici,  fol. 

LEWIS  GIRY,  a  French  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  French  academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1595. 
He  translated  Tertullian’s  Apology  and  several  other  works, 
and  died  in  1665,  aged  70. 

CHRISTOPHER  FORSTNER,  an  Austrian  lawyer,  was 
born  in  1598.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  negocia- 
tions  for  the  peace  of  Munster,  and  discovered  so  much  pru¬ 
dence  and  ability,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  aulic  coun¬ 
sellor.  He  died  Oct.  28,  1667.  He  wrote — 1.  De  Principatu 
Tiberii.  2.  Notm  politico  ad  Taciturn.  3.  Hypomnemata 
Politica.  4.  Epistola. 


PHILOSOPHY,  SCIENCE,  AND  INVENTION. 

CYRIACUS  STROZZI,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  born 
at  Florence  in  1504.  Fie  became  professor  of  philosophy, 
and  of  Greek,  at  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Pisa;  and  in  all  these 
places  was  much  esteemed.  He  added  two  books  in  Greek 
and  Latin  to  Aristotle’s  Treatise  de  Republica,  and  died  in 
1565, 
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BERNARDINO  TELESIO,  a  modern  philosopher,  was 
horn  of  a  noble  family  at  Cosenza  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
in  1508  or  1509.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education 
under  an  uncle  who  kept  a  school  at  Milan,  where  he  made 
great  progress  in  polite  literature,  and  the  rudiments  of  philo¬ 
sophy.  Accompanying  the  same  relation  to  Rome  in  1525,  he 
was  enveloped  in  the  calamity  of  the  sack  of  that  city,  and 
after  being  plundered,  was  for  some  time  imprisoned,  till  he 
was  liberated  by  the  good  offices  of  one  who  had  been  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  Removing  to  Padua,  he  studied 
philosophy  and  mathematics  with  great  assiduity.  He  then 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  the  most 
eminent  learned  men  who  then  flourished  in  that  capital,  espe¬ 
cially  with  U'baldirid  Bandinelli  and  Giovanni  della  Casa,  and 
he  ingratiated  himself  so  much  with  pope  Pius  IV.  that  the 
archbishopric  of  Cosenza  was  offered  to  him  by  that  pontiff” 
but  he  declined  the  dignity  for  himself,  and  obtained  it  for  his 
brother.  He  retired  to  his  native  country  and  married  at  an 
advanced  age,  and  for  a  short  time  he  appears  to  have  been 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Naples.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  he  resided  at  Cosenza,  where  he  founded 
an  academy  which  hence  took  the  same  of  Cosentino.  He  was 
patronized  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  particularly  by 
Ferdinand  duke  of  Nocera ;  but  undergoing  the  affliction  of 
having  one  of  his  sons  murdered  by  an  assassin,  and  being 
much  disquieted  by  the  calumnies  raised  against  his  school  of 
philosophy,  he  was  brought  to  his  grave  in  1588. 

Telesio  boldly  and  vigorously  opposed  the  Aristotelian  doc¬ 
trine  in  physic,  which  at  that  time  was  of  almost  sacred  au¬ 
thority  in  the  schools,  and  he  employed  mathematical  principles 
in  explaining  the  laws  of  nature.  These  he  first  divulged  in 
a  work  printed  at  Rome  in  1565  with  the  title  “  De  Renan 
Natura  juxta  propria  principia,  lib.  II.  It  was  augmented  to 
nine  books  in  the  Naples  edition  of  1586.  The  same  system 
was  maintained  by  him  in  other  separate  treatises,  entitled 
“  De  his  guse  in  Acre  hunt.,  et  de  Terrs  Motibus,”  “  De 
Mari,”  “  De  Colonun  Genere,”  &c.  The  essence  of  this  system 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Parmenides,  that  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  in  nature,  by  means  of  which,  all  natural  phenomena 
are  produced,  are  cold  and  heat.  The  theory  is  thus  develop¬ 
ed  ;  matter,  which  is  in  itself  capable  of  action,  and  admits 
neither  of  increase  nor  diminution,  is  acted  upon  by  two  con¬ 
trary  incorporeal  principles,  heat  and  cold.  From  the  per¬ 
petual  opposition  of  these  arise  the  several  forms  of  nature ; 
the  prevalence  of  cold  in  the  lower  regions  producing  the  earth 
and  terrestrial  bodies  ;  and  that  of  heat  in  the  superior  regions, 
the  heaven  and  celestial  bodies.  All  the  changes  of  natural 
bodies  are  owing  to  this  conflict ;  and  according  to  the  degree 
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in  which  each  principle  prevails,  are  the  different  degrees  of 
density,  moisture,  dryness,  &c.,  which  are  found  in  different 
substances.  This  system,  though  ingenious,  is  in  reality  a 
baseless  fabric  raised  upon  a  fanciful  conversion  of  mere  at¬ 
tributes  and  properties  into  substantial  principles.  For,  as 
Lord  Bacon  observes,  Telesio,  no  less  than  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle,  places  abstract  notions  at  the  foundation  of  his  system, 
and  produces  his  world  of  real  beings  from  nonentities. 
That  philosopher,  however,  pronounces  him  a  lover  of  truth, 
a  benefactor  to  science,  and  one  who  prepared  the  way  for 
subsequent  improvements.  After  his  death,  his  writings,  as 
containing  innovations,  were  put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius 
of  the  Inquisition;  his  philosophy,  however,  continued  to  have 
many  admirers,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Campanella ; 
and  his  works  were  republished  at  Venice  in  1590  by  his  friend 
Antonio  Pesico,  who  wrote  a  compendium  of  his  philosophy 
in  the  vernacular  tongue.  Telesio  wrote  in  a  more  polished 
style  than  other  philosophers  of  his  time,  and  intermixed 
some  Latin  verses  of  considerable  elegance. 

GILES  GOBELIN,  a  famous  French  dyer,  in  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.,  who  discovered  a  method  of  dying  a  beautiful 
scarlet,  and  his  name  has  been  given  ever  since  to  the  finest 
French  scarlet# 

PETER  BELON,  born  in  the  province  of  Maine,  about 
the  year  1518,  was  an  industrious  and  ingenious  naturalist, 
esteemed  for  his  learning  and  talents  by  Henry  II.  and  Charles 
IX.,  of  France,  and  patronised  by  the  cardinal  de  Tournon, 
at  whose  expense  he  travelled  over  Italy  and  Greece,  a  great 
part  of  Germany,  France,  England,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  col¬ 
lecting  and  examining  every  where  the  plants,  animals,  and 
minerals  proper  to  the  places  through  which  he  journeyed. 
On  his  I’eturn  he  published  in  succession  the  results  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  and  inquiries.  He  was  stabbed  by  a  robber  in  1653, 
being  only  about  45  years  of  age. 

PETER  FRANCIS  DAVILA,  a  Spanish  naturalist,  who 
died  at  Madrid  in  1585.  The  catalogue  of  his  cabinet  was 
published  in  3  vols.  and  is  held  in  great  respect. 

FRANCIS  PICCOLOMINI,  of  the  same  family  with 
Alexander,  the  archbishop,  was  born  in  1520,  and  taught  phi¬ 
losophy  with  success  for  twenty-two  years,  in  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  universities  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Sienna, 
where  he  died  in  1604,  aged  eighty-four.  His  works  are  Com¬ 
mentaries  upon  Aristotle,  Mentz,  1608,  4to. ;  Universa  Philo- 
sophia  de  Moribus,  Venice,  1583,  fol.  He  laboured  to  revive 
the  doctrine  of  Plato,  and  imitated  his  manners.  Fie  had  for 
his  rival  the  famous  James  Zabarella,  whom  he  excelled  in  fa¬ 
cility  of  expression  and  elegance  of  language ;  but  to  whom  he 
was  much  inferior  in  point  of  argument. 
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FRANCESCO  PATRIZI,  a  philosopher  and  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cherso,  on  the  coast  of  Dal¬ 
matia,  and  born  in  1529 ;  he  derived  his  origin  from  the  family  of 
Patrizi  in  Sienna.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  be  educated 
at  Padua,  where  he  studied  under  some  of  the  most  eminent 
masters  of  the  time.  In  1553  he  wrote  some  miscellaneous 
Italian  tracts.  He  finished  his  studies  in  the  following  year, 
and  after  some  excursions,  returned  to  his  own  country.  In 
1557,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  he  published  a  panegyric  poem  on  the  house  of  Este, 
entitled,  “  L’Eridano,”  in  a  novel  kind  of  heroic  verse  of  thir¬ 
teen  syllables,  not,  however,  of  his  own  invention.  For  several 
successive  years  he  passed  an  unsettled  life,  in  which  he  twice 
visited  the  isle  of  Cy  prus,  where  he  abode  for  seven  years,  and 
which  he  finally  quitted  on  its  being  reduced  by  the  Turks,  in 
1570  or  1571.  He  also  travelled  into  France  and  Spain,  and 
spent  three  years  in  the  latter  country,  collecting  a  treasure  of 
ancient  Greek  MSS.  which  he  lost  on  his  return  to  Italy.  In 
1578  he  was  invited  to  Ferrara  by  duke  Alphonso  II.,  to  teach 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  that  city.  He  had  remained 
there  fourteen  years,  when,  upon  the  accession  of  Clement  VIII. 
to  the  popedom,  he  was  appointed  public  professor  of  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  philosophy  at  Rome,  which  office  he  filled  with  great  ap¬ 
plause  till  his  death  in  1597. 

Of  the  various  branches  of  science  and  literature  cultivated 
by  this  learned  man,  ancient  philosophy  was  that  by  which  he 
most  distinguished  himself.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to  the 
Platonic  system,  and  wrote— -1.  Dissertationes  Peripatetic®. 
2.  Dialogues  on  Rhetoric.  3.  Nova  Geometria.  4.  Paralleli 
Militari.  5.  Nova  Geometria.  6.  Oracula  Zoroastris,  &c. 

JAMES  ZARAR ELLA,  a  relation  of  Francis,  born  at 
Padua  in  1533,  was  well  versed  in  Aristotle’s  philosophy,  and 
became  professor  of  it  at  Padua.  He  wrote  Commentaries  on 
Aristotle,  and  a  treatise  on  the  Perpetuum  Mobile,  de  inven- 
tione  aaterni  motoris,  4to.  He  died  in  1589. 

AGOSTINO  RAMELLI,  a  celebrated  Italian  mechanic 
and  engineer,  was  born  at  Masanzana,  in  the  diocese  of  Milan, 
about  1530,  He  entered  into  the  army,  and  was  long  in  the 
service  of  the  marquis  of  Marignano,  a  general  of  Charles  V. 
Being  invited  into  France,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  as  captain  or  engineer  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle 
in  1573,  where  he  received  a  dangerous  wound,  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  When  that  prince,  afterwards  Henry  III.,  was 
chosen  king  of  Poland,  he  wrote  to  Ramelli  in  terms  of  great 
regard,  and  he  nominated  him  his  engineer  when  on  the  throne 
of  France.  This  able  man  published,  in  1558,  a  work  in 
Italian  and  French,  entitled,  “  Le  Diverse  ed  Artificiose  Ma¬ 
chine  del  Capitono  Agostino  Ramelli,  &c.”  fol.  with  193  figures, 
VOL.  V.  C  c 
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describing  a  great  number  of  machines  for  various  purposes, 
mostly  of  his  own  invention.  They  exhibit  much  ingenious 
contrivance,  but  are  rather  too  complicated.  The  work  is 
rare  and  much  prized  by  the  curious.  It  is  not  known  how 
much  longer  the  author  survived. 

ANTHONY  MONTECATINUS,  an  Italian  professor  of 
philosophy,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1536.  After  reading  dif¬ 
ferent  public  lectures  in  that  city,  he  was  appointed  first  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  there.  He  became  a  great  favourite  of 
Alphonso  II.  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  deputed  him  on  concerns 
of  state  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Rome.  He  was  also  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  the  city  of  Regio,  created  chief  magistrate 
of  Ferrara,  and  frequently  was  entrusted  with  the  whole  ma¬ 
nagement  of  affairs  under  the  duke.  He  died  at  Ferrara,  in 
1599,  at  the  age  of  63.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works. 

JASON  DENORES,  a  philosopher,  was  born  at  Nicosia, 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  When  Cyprus  was  taken  by  the 
Turks  in  1570,  he  lost  all  his  property,  on  which  he  went  into 
Italy,  and  v/as  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Padua  in  1577.  He  died  in  1590  of  grief,  occasioned  by  the 
circumstance  of  his  only  son  being  banished  for  killing  a  noble 
Venetian  in  a  quarrel.  Denores  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
peripatetic  philosophy,  and  had  a  superstitious  veneration  for 
Aristotle.  He  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Guacin  about  pasto¬ 
ral  tragi-comedies,  and  published  a  great  number  of  his  own 
works,  some  in  Latin,  some  in  Italian.  His  Italian  works  are 
— 1.  Poetica,  4to.  2.  Dell’ottima  republica,  4to.  3.  Dell 
mondo,  8vo.  4.  Della  Retorica,  4to.  His  Latin  works  are — 
5.  Institutio  in  Philosophiam  Ciceronis,  8vo.  6.  De  Arte  di- 
cendi,  8vo.  7.  De  Constitutione  Philosophise  Aristotelis,  4to. 
8.  In  Epistolam  Horatii  de  Aide  Poetica,  8vo.  1664. 

OLIVER  DE  SERRES,  an  eminent  agriculturist,  was  a 
native  of  Villeneuve  de  Berg  in  the  Vivarais,  and  born  in 
1539,  During  the  civil  tumults  of  his  time,  he  was  plundered 
of  his  property  and  his  house  demolished,  and  after  he  had 
rebuilt  it,  it  was  again  destroyed  by  fire.  He  consoled  himself 
under  these  misfortunes  by  study  and  rural  occupations,  and 
he  became  so  advantageously  known  to  Henry  IV.  that  he  sent 
for  him  to  Paris,  and  employed  him  in  several  improvements 
about  his  domains.  Serres  wrote  works  which  rendered  him 
the  oracle  of  the  cultivators  of  that  age,  and  many  of  his  ideas 
have  been  copied  by  later  writers  without  acknowledgment. 
The  principal  of  these,  in  which  he  collected  the  results  of 
long  experience,  is  entitled,  “  Theatre  d’ Agriculture  et  Menage 
des  Camps,”  4to.  1600,  several  times  reprinted;  it  is  called  by 
Haller,  “  a  great  and  valuable  work,  written  by  an  experienced 
man,  fond  of  simplicity,  and  not  attached  to  extensive  methods.” 
It  is  still  read  with  pleasure,  notwithstanding  its  antiquated 
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.style.  Some  of  his  economical  precepts  are  thrown  into  verse, 
that  they  may  be  better  remembered.  He  also  published  trea¬ 
tises  on  the  management  of  silk-worms,  the  collection  of  the 
silk,  and  the  culture  of  the  white  mulberry  tree,  -which  he  first 
introduced  into  France.  This  estimable  man  died  in  16 19,  at 
the  age  of  80,  after  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the 
happy  effects  of  the  improvements  suggested  by  him. 

WILLIAM  GILBERT  or  GILBERD,  an  experimental 
philosopher,  and  also  a  physician,  was  borahr  1540  at  Colches¬ 
ter,  of  which  town  his  father  had  been  recorder.  After  stu¬ 
dying  at  one  or  both  of  the  universities  he  travelled  abroad 
for  improvement.  Returning  to  his  own  country,  he  settled  in 
London  about  1578,  became  a  member  of  the  college  of  phy¬ 
sicians,  and  practised  in  his  profession  with  great  reputation. 
Queen  Elizabeth  appointed  him  her  first  physician,  and  gave 
him  a  pension,  and  king  James  continued  him  in  a  similar  post. 
He  died  in  1603,  and  was  buried  at  Colchester,  where  a  hand¬ 
some  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  His  books,  globes, 
instruments,  and  fossils,  he  bequeathed  to  the  college  of  phy¬ 
sicians,  and  his  pictures  to  the  school  gallery  at  Oxford.  Dr. 
Gilbert  has  perpetuated  his  name  by  a  work  on  natural  philo¬ 
sophy,  which  affords  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  me¬ 
thod  of  treating  such  subjects  on  the  basis  of  experimental 
enquiry.  This  was  his  book  “  De  Magnete  Tellure,  Physiolo- 
gia  nova,”  London,  1600,  folio.  This  performance,  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  which  had  occupied  many  years  of  his  life,  is  the 
first  complete  system  of  magnetism.  It  begins  with  a  history 
of  all  that  had  been  observed  by  the  ancients  and  moderns 
concerning  this  remarkable  power  in  nature,  in  which  he  re- 
-  cords  several  Englishmen  as  acquainted  with  both  the  varia¬ 
tion  and  declination  of  the  needle.  He  then  proceeds  to  ac¬ 
count  for  its  various  phenomena  under  the  following  heads : 
1 .  Its  attraction.  2.  Its  direction  to  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and 
the  earth’s  verticity  and  fixedness  to  certain  points  of  the  whole. 
8.  Its  variation.  4,  Its  declination.  All  these  he  illustrates 
by  a  multitude  of  experiments,  elucidated  by  diagrams ;  and 
he  attempts  to  form  a  theory  of  the  whole  upon  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  the  earth’s  being  one  vast  magnet.  The  celebrated 
Halley  afterwards  applied  Gilbert’s  notion  of  a  great  internal 
magnet  in  the  earth,  to  explain  the  variation  and  dipping  of 
the  needle.  Dr.  Gilbert’s  attention  to  the  nautical  art  was  far¬ 
ther  evinced  by  his  invention  of  two  very  ingenious  instruments 
for  ascertaining  the  latitude  of  any  place  without  assistance 
from  the  heavenly  bodies.  Long  after  his  death  a  work  of  his 
was  published  from  two  MS.  copies  in  the  library  of  sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Boswell,  entitled  “  De  Mundo  nostro  sublunari  Philoso- 
phia  nova,”  Amst.  1651,  4to.  This  is  an  attempt  to  establish 
a  new  system  of  natural  philosophy  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of 
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Aristotle.  Gilbert’s  system,  however,  contains  much  extrava¬ 
gant  hypothesis.  In  common  with  Kepler,  he  supposes  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  be  a  kind  of  animated  being,  possessing  an 
intelligent  principle.  He  also  makes  great  use  of  his  favourite 
magnetism  in  his  speculations. 

GIAMBATISTA  PORTA,  a  celebrated  natural  philoso¬ 
pher,  was  a  Neapolitan  gentleman,  born  about  1540.  He  applied 
at  an  early  age  to  the  study  of  nature,  but  deriving  his  opinions 
from  such  authority  as  Arnald  de  Villanova  and  Cardan,  he 
mixed  various  fantastic  and  delusive  notions  with  the  deduc¬ 
tions  of  real  conscience.  His  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  induced  him  to  assemble  a  kind  of  academy  in  his 
house,  named  de  Secreti,  to  which  no  one  was  admitted  who 
had  not  made  some  useful  discovei’y  in  philosophy  and  medicine. 
He  likewise  travelled  for  improvement,  and  mentions  his  hav¬ 
ing  been  at  V enice,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  fa¬ 
mous  Fra  Paolo,  from  whom  he  acquired  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  At  Rome  he  was  favoured  by  Cardinal  Singide  Este, 
in  whose  service  he  seems  some  time  to  have  been.  On  a 
subsequent  visit  to  that  metropolis,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
academy  de  Lincei.  It  farther  appears  from  his  writings  that 
he  travelled  not  only  throughout  Italy,  but  into  France  and 
Spain,  visiting  all  the  libraries  and  learned  men,  and  conversing 
with  artists  on  matters  relative  to  their  several  professions.  His 
publications  widely  extended  his  fame ;  and  that  industrious 
enquirer,  Peiresc,  when  he  visited  Naples  about  the  end  of 
this  century,  held  frequent  conversations  with  Paolo,  and  his 
brother,  Gian  Vincenzo,  also  a  man  of  learning,  and  examined 
with  attention  the  various  curiosities  of  their  museum.  A 
suspicion  of  his  being  addicted  to  unlawful  practices,  counte¬ 
nanced  by  some  of  his  works,  was,  however,  the  cause  of  his 
falling  under  the  censure  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  being 
obliged  to  appear  there  in  person  to  justify  his  doctrine  and 
conduct.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1615,  much  regretted  as  one 
of  the  most  acute  and  inventive  geniuses  of  the  age,  which  cha¬ 
racter  he  certainly  merited  by  the  vast  extent  of  his  enquiries, 
and  the  success  of  many  of  them,  though  joined  with  a  large 
portion  of  credulity  and  extravagance.  His  earliest  work  was 
entitled  “MagiaNaturalis,”  printed  first  in  four  books  in  1558, 
when  the  author  was  very  young,  and  afterwards  augmented 
to  twenty  books ;  it  is  a  collection  of  a  great  variety  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  supposed  facts,  in  medicine,  natural  history,  &c.,  con¬ 
taining  much  that  is  puerile  and  absurd,  but  intermixed  with 
valuable  observations  concerning  optics,  mechanics,  statics, 
the  magnet,  and  other  points  of  real  knowledge.  It  wras  fre¬ 
quently  edited,  and  translated  into  various  languages.  His  “  Phy- 
togmonica,”  1588,  is  an  elaborate  attempt  to  detect  the  qualities 
of  plants  by  their  resemblance  to  animals  and  their  parts,  their 
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colours,  and  other  external  remarks,  on  which  was  founded 
the  chimerical  doctrine  of  signatures.  He  also,  in  a  work  called 
“Villa,”  gave  an  account  of  cultivated  plants  of  all  kinds, 
chiefly  compilations,  with  a  few  remarks  of  his  own.  One  of 
his  most  fanciful  works  is  entitled  “  De  Humana  Physiogno- 
mia,”  1592,  in  which  he  professes  to  teach  the  art  of  discover¬ 
ing  all  the  propensities  of  the  mind  from  the  countenance,  and 
of  correcting  them  by  suitable  measures.  To  this  he  added 
a  “  Physiognomia  Caelestia,”  in  which  he  treats  of  the  influence 
of  the  planets  and  constellations  on  the  manners  and  constitu¬ 
tion,  on  which,  however,  he  supposes  the  bodily  temperament 
to  have  a  greater  effect.  His  work,  “  De  iEris  Transmuta- 
tionibus,”  gives  an  account  of  all  that  was  then  known  of  mete¬ 
orological  phenomena.  Much  more  to  his  honour  than  these, 
were  his  mathematical  works,  of  which  were  “  Elementa  Cur- 
vilinea;”  “  De  refractione  Optices  and  others.  In  the 
science  of  optics  he  deserves  the  title  of  a  discoverer,  or  at  least 
an  improver,  as  the  theory  of  light  is  much  indebted  to  his 
labours,  though  he  did  not  arrive  at  an  exact  knowledge  of  it. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  wholly  satisfied  himself 
that  vision  is  performed  by  the  intermission  of  something  into 
the  eye,  and  not  by  visual  rays  proceeding  from  it.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  the  camera  obscura  belongs  to  him,  and  he  applied 
it  to  the  action  of  the  human  eye,  though  he  thought  that  the 
crystalline  lens,  and  not  the  retina,  was  the  seat  of  vision.  He 
attributes  to  refraction  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  but  does 
not  suppose  it  to  be  refraction  in  single  drops,  but  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  falling  rain.  Some  of  his  expressions  respecting 
the  combination  of  concave  and  convex  lenses  seem  to  point 
to  the  invention  of  telescopes,  though  it  is  not  proved  that  he 
applied  them  in  that  manner.  He  also  wrote  a  curious  work, 
“  De  accultus  literum  notis,”  in  which  he  gives  a  great  number 
of  modes  of  secret  writing.  Nor  was  he  a  stranger  to  polite 
literature,  for  at  an  advanced  age  he  amused  himself  in  drama¬ 
tic  writing,  and  composed  fourteen  comedies,  two  tragedies, 
and  one  tragi-comedy,  which,  however,  have  not  much  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  literary  fame. 

JOHN  TRADESCANT,  an  ingenious  naturalist,  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Flanders,  who  established  the  first  mu¬ 
seum  in  this  country,  at  South  Lambeth,  about  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  sold  to  Elias  Ishmore,  and  de¬ 
posited  at  Oxford. 

BARBARA  UTTMAN,  a  German,  the  inventor  of  the 
method  of  weaving  lace,  in  1561. 

CbESAR  CREMONINI,  a  celebrated  Italian  philoso¬ 
pher,  was  a  native  of  Cento,  and  bom  in  the  Modenese  in  the 
year  1550.  In  his  early  youth  he  discovered  an  inclination  for 
literary  pursuits  which  was  strengthened  by  the  acquaintance 
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he  formed  with  Pigna,  Tasso,  and  other  learned  men  who  fre¬ 
quented  the  court  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Este.  Cre- 
monini  particularly  attached  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  philosophy,  and  obtained  the  character  of  being  one 
of  the  first  peripatetics  of  his  age.  For  seventeen  years  he 
taught  philosophy  at  Ferrara,  and  for  forty  years  afterwards 
in  the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  was  at  first  the  col¬ 
league  of  the  famous  Piccolomini,  and  upon  his  death  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  So  high  was  his  reputation,  that  his  decisions  were 
considered  as  little  less  than  oracular,  and  princes  and  kings 
were  eager  to  obtain  his  portrait.  But  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  writings  which  he  has  left,  the  literary  fashion  of  the  times 
must  have  had  considerable  influence  in  establishing  that  re¬ 
putation.  Bale  informs  us  that  his  printed  books  did  not  sell 
well,  and  they  certainly  do  not  afford  evidence  of  any  superior 
claims  to  knowledge,  judgment,  or  taste.  He  was  reckoned  a 
free-thinker,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  The  utmost,  however,  that  can  be  proved  from  his 
writings  is,  that  he  considered  that  doctrine  to  depend  on  the 
evidence  of  revelation  and  not  on  the  deductions  of  reason.  If 
he  was  in  reality  more  sceptical  than  a  liberal  construction  of 
his  language  warrants  us  to  suppose,  he  has  not  used  any 
terms  or  expressions  in  conveying  his  ideas,  which  many  modern 
sound  believers  in  the  future  existence  of  a  man  would  at  all 
hesitate  to  adopt.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1630,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age.  His  personal  character  is  far  from  being  re¬ 
presented  in  an  amiable  light.  While  his  exterior  manners  are 
said  to  haye  been  uncommonly  polite  and  engaging,  he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  insincere,  interested,  and  envious,  and  to 
have  delighted  in  fomenting  those  divisions  among  scholars, 
which  are  ruinous  in  the  progress  of  improvement  and  libera¬ 
lity.  He  wrote — 1.  Aminta  e  Clori,  favola  silvestre,  4<to.  2. 

II  nascimento  di  Yenetia,  12mo.  3.  De  physico  auditu,  folio. 

4.  De  Calido  innato.  5.  De  sensibus  et  facilitate  appetiva, 
4to.  He  held  the  materiality  of  the  soul. 

JOHN  CRASSOT,  a  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Paris  for  more  than  thirty  years,  was  born  at 
Langres,  and  died  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  in  1616. 
After  his  death  two  works  of  his  were  published,  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit  for  the  time  when  they  were  w'ritten ;  one  on 
Logic,  in  1617,  and  the  other  on  Physics,  in  1618.  The 
abbe  Marolles,  in  his  memoirs,  relates  the  following  curious 
anecdote  of  this  professor  ;  that  he  possessed  very  long  ears, 
which  he  could  erect  and  contract  at  pleasure. 

DAVID  HERLICIUS,  a  philosopher,  physician,  and 
astrologer,  was  born  at  Zeitz,  in  Misnia,  December  28,  1557. 
He  stood  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  his  mother’s  relations  to 
subsist  at  school ;  his  father  not  being  in  a  condition  to  advance 
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what  was  necessary.  He  learned  to  make  verses  and  to  sing, 
and  he  gained  something  by  that  means  on  sevei'al  occasions, 
when  his  necessities  pressed  hard  upon  him.  He  continued 
but  a  short  time  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  because 
Peucer,  whose  lectures  he  principally  desired  to  hear,  was 
imprisoned.  Not  being  able,  therefore,  to  improve  under  so 
learned  a  professor,  he  went  to  Leipzic,  and  studied  there 
with  very  good  success.  He  went  afterwards  to  Rostoc, 
where  the  professors  permitted  him  to  give  private  lectures. 
He  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  them,  that  the  duke  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  made  him  sub-principal  of  the  college  of  Gustraw. 
He  continued  in  that  station  two  years,  and  spent  all  the 
time  he  had  to  spare  in  the  practice  of  physic,  and  in  cal¬ 
culating  nativities*  He  spent  the  two  following  years  at 
Prenslow,  where  he  taught  natural  philosophy ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  in  the  year  1583,  he  accepted  a  like  employ  at  An- 
clam,  where  he  also  practised  physic.  He  published  the 
following  year  an  almanack,  which  was  highly  applauded. 
From  that  time  he  made  one  every  year,  for  the  space  of 
fifty-two  years.  He  was  called  in  the  year  1585  to  teach 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Gripswald,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  employment  thirteen  years,  and  published 
several  books.  He  took  his  doctor  of  physic’s  degree  with 
great  solemnity  in  that  university,  in  the  year  1597,  and  a 
year  after  he  accepted  of  the  post  of  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Stargard,  a  town  of  Pomerania,  from  whence 
he  went  to  Lubec  in  the  year  1606,  to  exercise  the  same 
profession.  He  practised  physic  there  with  great  reputation  ; 
and  yet  he  left  that  town  in  the  year  1614,  and  retired  to 
Stargard,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  died 
August  15,  1636.  He  had  suffered  a  very  grievous  loss  the 
year  before,  his  house  and  all  his  papers  being  burnt  in  the 
fire  that  reduced  Stargard  to  ashes,  October  7,  1635.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  accident,  the  public  would  have  seen  an 
infinite  number  of  his  astrological  observations,  it  being  a 
science  he  had  very  much  studied.  He  had  got  money  by 
calculating  nativities ;  and  as  he  did  not  want  wit,  he  took 
great  care  that  the  uncertainty  of  his  art  should  not  be  too 
much  exposed.  The  prediction  which  he  published  against  the 
Turks  had  not  its  accomplishment.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  was  very  unfortunate  in  his  first  wife.  It  was  perhaps 
his  own  fault,  for  he  was  accused  of  going  abroad  to  seek 
mistresses.  His  friend  makes  but  an  ill  apology  for  him  on 
this  subject.  He  published  a  great  many  books.  He  was  a 
Lutheran. 

FRANCIS  BACON,  an  illustrious  philosopher  and  states¬ 
man,  was  born  January  22,  1560,  being  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  by  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  eminent 
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for  her  skill  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Francis 
gave,  even  in  his  infancy,  tokens  of  what  he  would  one  day 
become ;  and  queen  Elizabeth  had  many  times  occasion  to 
admire  his  wit  and  talents,  and  used  to  call  him  her  young 
lord  keeper.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  entered  a  student 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  studied  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Aristotle;  and  made  such  progress  in  his  studies,  that, 
at  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  had  run  through  the  whole  circle  of 
the  liberal  arts  as  they  were  then  taught,  and  even  began  to 
perceive  those  imperfections  in  the  existing  philosophy,  which 
lie  afterwards  so  effectually  exposed;  and  thence,  not  only 
overturned  the  tyranny  which  prevented  the  progress  of  true 
knowledge,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  that  free  and  useful 
philosophy,  which  has  since  opened  a  way  to  so  many  glorious 
discoveries.  On  his  leaving  the  university,  his  father  sent 
him  to  France ;  where,  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
he  w’rote  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  Europe ;  but  Sir 
Nicholas  dying,  he  was  obliged  suddenly  to  return  to  England, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  common  law  at 
Gray’s  Inn.  His  merit  at  length  raised  him  to  the  highest 
dignities  in  his  profession,  viz.,  of  attorney-general,  and  lord 
high-chancellor.  But  being  of  an  easy  and  liberal  disposition, 
his  servants  took  advantage  of  that  temper,  and  their  situations 
under  him,  by  accepting  presents  in  the  line  of  his  profession. 
Being  abandoned  by  the  king,  he  was  tried  by  the  house  of 
lords  for  bribery  and  corruption,  and  by  them  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  40,000/.,  and  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
during  the  king’s  pleasure.  The  king,  however,  soon  after 
remitted  the  fine  and  imprisonment ;  but  his  misfortunes  had 
given  him  a  distaste  for  public  affairs,  and  he  afterwards 
mostly  lived  a  retired  life,  closely  pursuing  his  philosophical 
studies  and  amusements,  in  which  time  he  composed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  English  and  Latin  works.  Even  in 
the  midst  of  his  honours  and  employments  he  forgot  not 
his  philosophy;  but,  in  1620,  published  his  great  work. 
Novum  Organum.  After  some  years  spent  in  philosophical 
retirement,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  pains  in  his  head  and 
stomach,  as  he  was  travelling  into  the  country.  These  obliged 
him  to  stop  at  Highgate,  at  the  earl  of  Arundel’s,  where  he 
expired  on  April  9,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  No  memorial 
remains  of  his  last  hours,  excepting  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  nobleman  in  whose  house  he  died,  in  which  he  compares 
himself  to  Pliny,  who  lost  his  life  by  approaching  too  near 
Vesuvius  during  an  eruption.  He  was  buried  at  St.  Alban’s. 
To  Bacon,  unquestionably,  belonged  a  most  commanding 
genius,  capable  of  inventing,  methodizing,  and  carrying  forward 
to  considerable  maturity,  a  general  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  natural  science,  by  the  only  sure  method  of  experiment. 
With  a  mind  prompt  in  invention,  patient  in  inquiry,  and 
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subtle  in  discrimination,  neither  affecting  nor  idolizing  anti¬ 
quity,  he  formed,  and  in  a  great  measure  executed,  his  great 
plan,  “  The  Instauration  of  Sciences,”  in  six  parts.  Of 
these,  the  first  is  entitled,  “  The  Advancement  of  Learning 
the  second  is  the  “  Novum  Organum,”  or  new  method  of 
employing  the  reasoning  faculties  in  the  pursuit  of  truth; 
the  “  Sylva  Sylvarum,”  or  History  of  Nature,  is  the  third 
part ;  the  fourth  is  entitled  “  Scala  Intellectus a  series  of 
steps  is  pointed  out,  by  which  the  understanding  may  regu¬ 
larly  ascend  in  its  philosophical  inquiries;  the  fifth  part  is 
“  Anticipations  Philosophic*, ”  intended  as  philosophical 
hints  and  suggestions ;  the  sixth  part,  in  which  the  universal 
principles  of  natural  knowledge,  drawn  from  experiments, 
which  should  be  exhibited  in  a  regular  and  complete  system, 
the  author  did  not  attempt  to  accomplish.  The  grand  edifice, 
of  which  he  laid  the  foundation  only,  he  left  to  be  finished  by 
the  united  labours  of  philosophers  of  future  ages.  With  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  merit  of  his  own  works,  and  depending  on 
posthumous  celebrity,  Bacon  begins  his  last  testament  with 
“  my  name  and  memory  I  leave  to  foreign  nations ;  and  to 
mine  own  countrymen,  after  some  time  is  passed  over.”  Upon 
the  superstructure  that  has  been  raised  on  the  foundation  of 
experimental  philosophy  he  established,  will  be  read  by  dis¬ 
tant  ages,  “  Bacon,  the  father  of  experimental  philosophy.” 
His  works  have  been  published  in  3  vols.  folio ;  5  vols.  4to ; 
and  10  vols.  8vo. 

GALILEI  GALILEO,  a  most  excellent  philosopher, 
mathematician,  and  astronomer,  was  the  son  of  a  Florentine 
nobleman,  and  born  at  Pisa  in  the  year  1564.  The  earliest 
subjects  of  his  studies  were  poetry,  music,  and  drawing ;  but 
his  genius  soon  led  him  to  the  cultivation  of  sublimer  sciences, 
by  his  proficiency  in  which  he  has  immortalized  his  name. 
His  father,  though  a  noble,  possessed  but  a  limited  fortune, 
and  was  therefore  desirous  of  educating  him  a  physician,  that 
he  might  secure  greater  means  of  independence  from  the 
profits  of  his  profession,  than  he  could  derive  from  his  paternal 
estate.  With  this  view  he  entered  him  as  a  student  in  philo¬ 
sophy  and  medicine  at  the  university  of  Pisa ;  but  Galileo 
soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the  obscurity  of  the  Aristotelian 
system  then  taught  in  the  schools,  and  conceived  an  uncon¬ 
querable  dislike  to  medical  studies. 

He  now  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics, 
and,  without  the  assistance  of  a  tutor,  made  a  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  in  those  sciences,  commencing  with  Euclid,  and  after¬ 
wards  making  himself  master  of  the  works  of  Archimedes, 
and  of  other  ancient  mathematicians.  When  his  father 
perceived  which  way  his  inclination  tended,  and  that  his 
improvement  indicated  uncommon  talents  for  mathematical 
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pursuits,  he  prudently  suffered  him  to  follow  the  natural 
bias  of  his  mind  without  any  restraint.  So  great  was  the 
reputation  he  acquired  as  a  mathematician,  that  in  the  year 
1589,  the  duke  of  Tuscany  appointed  him  to  the  mathe¬ 
matical  chair  in  the  university  of  Pisa.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  this  appointment  for  about  three  years,  with  the 
applause  and  admiration  of  the  liberal  and  more  enlightened ; 
but  not  without  exciting  the  jealousy  and  opposition  of  the 
violent  Aristotelians,  who,  because  he  ventured  to  question 
some  of  the  hypothetical  maxims  of  their  master,  held  him 
out  in  the  odious  light  of  a  visionary  and  dangerous  innovator. 
Becoming  disgusted  with  the  obstructions  which  their  ignorance 
and  bigotry  threw  in  the  way  of  his  promoting  just  principles 
of  science,  in  the  year  1592  he  resigned  his  professorship  at 
Pisa,  and  accepted  with  pleasure  of  an  invitation  that  was  sent 
him  to  fill  the  mathematical  chair  in  the  university  of  Padua. 
In  this  seminary  he  continued  for  eighteen  years,  esteemed 
and  cherished  by  the  Paduans  and  Venetians,  raising  the 
credit  of  the  university  as  a  school  of  sound  philosophy,  and 
admired  by  all  the  learned,  who  had  sufficient  liberality  and 
spirit  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  fetters  of  ancient 
prejudices. 

By  degrees  Tuscany  felt  an  increasing  ardour  for  improve? 
ment ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  Galileo’s  patriotism 
inclined  him  to  devote  his  services  to  his  native  country,  than 
Cosmo  II.,  grand  duke,  sent  for  him  to  Pisa  in  the  year  1611, 
where  he  made  him  professor  of  mathematics,  with  a  very 
considerable  stipend.  Afterwards  he  invited  him  to  Florence, 
and  gave  him  the  title  of  principal  mathematician  and  philo¬ 
sopher  to  his  highness,  continuing  to  him  the  salary  annexed 
to  his  professorship,  without  any  obligation  to  a  residence  at 
Pisa.  With  the  study  of  mathematics,  Galileo  united  that  of 
physics,  particularly  the  doctrines  of  mechanics  and  optics. 
Before  he  had  settled  at  Padua,  he  had  written  his  “  Mecha¬ 
nics,”  or  treatise  on  the  benefits  derived  from  that  science 
and  its  instruments ;  and  also  his  “  Balance,”  for  finding  the 
proportion  of  alloy  or  mixed  metals.  These  he  had  introduced 
into  his  lectures  at  that  university. 

Being  informed  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1609,  that  Jansen,  a 
Dutchman,  had  invented  a  glass,  by  means  of  which  distant 
objects  appeared  as  if  they  were  near,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  from  the  imperfect  accounts  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  and  his  own  reflections  on  the  nature  of  refraction,  dis¬ 
covered  the  construction  of  that  instrument.  The  next  day  after 
he  had  solved  the  problem  of  its  construction,  lie  made  such 
an  instrument;  and  by  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  its 
perfection  and  improvement,  may  justly  be  considered  as  the 
second  inventor  of  the  telescope.  He  now  turned  his  instru- 
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lent  towards  the  heavens,  and  discovered  unheard  of  wonders. 
le  perceived  the  surface  of  the  moon  not  to  be  smooth,  hut 
:ough,  and  full  of  prominences  and  cavities.  The  milky  way 
'ie  found  to  be  an  assemblage  of  fixed  stars,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Venus  he  found  to  vary  in  its  phases,  like  the 
hoon.  The  figure  of  Saturn  he  observed  to  be  oblong,  and 
magined  that  it  consisted  of  three  distinct  parts,  one  spherical 
n  the  midst,  and  two  lesser  ones  on  the  sides,  which  after- 
vards  appeared  to  be  only  the  ansae,  or  extreme  parts  of 
Saturn's  ring.  Jupiter  he  saw  surrounded  with  four  moons, 
vhich,  in  honour  of  the  duke  de  Medici,  he  called  Medicean 
tars,  and  soon  perceived  that  by  means  of  their  frequent 
idipses,  geographical  longitudes  might  be  found.  On  the 
;un’s  disk  he  perceived  spots,  from  the  motion  of  which  he 
nferred  that  the  sun  revolved  on  its  axis. 

It  was  while  he  was  pursuing  these  discoveries,  that  he  was 
nvited  to  Florence,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  leisure 
ifforded  him  to  devote  himself  to  his  mathematical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  studies,  without  being  obliged  to  attend  to  the  duties 
:>f  his  professorship.  In  a  very  few  years,  however,  his  tran¬ 
quillity  was  disturbed  by  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  clergy,  on 
account  of  the  zeal  which  he  discovered  for  illustrating  and 
confirming  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system.  That  system 
they  maintained  to  be  false  and  heretical,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  plain  and  express  language  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  by  their 
complaints  against  him  to  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him,  in  the  year  1615,  to  appear  in  that  city  to 
justify  himself.  According  to  letters  written  from  Rome,  by 
the  learned  Anthony  Quezenghi,  Galileo  did  not  lose  his 
courage  on  this  occasion,  but  in  numerous  companies  of  men 
of  letters  and  others,  defended  the  Copernican  doctrine  with  a 
force  of  argument  which  persuaded  many  of  its  truth  and 
reasonableness,  and  silenced  the  objections  of  others  who 
would  not  be  convinced.  When  he  attended  the  Inquisition, 
however,  he  was  not  suffered  to  enter  into  any  explanations, 
but  was  directly  accused  of  heresy  for  maintaining  the  two 
propositions,  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  im¬ 
movable  by  a  local  motion ;  and  that  the  earth  is  not  the  centre 
of  the  world,  nor  immovable,  but  moves  with  a  diurnal  motion. 
These  propositions  he  was  ordered  by  a  decree  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tors  to  renounce,  and  not  to  defend  them  either  in  conversa¬ 
tion  or  writing,  or  even  to  insinuate  them  into  the  minds  of 
any  persons  whomsoever.  Most  accounts  concur  in  stating, 
that,  on  this  occasion,  he  was  committed  to  the  prison  of  the 
holy  office,  where  he  was  confined  for  about  five  months  ;  but 
according  to  other  accounts,  he  was  treated  with  greater 
mildness,  and  only  threatened  with  imprisonment  if  he  proved 
refractory.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  not  permitted  to  quit 
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Rome  until  he  had  promised  to  conform  himself  to  the  decree 
of  the  Inquisition;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  sentence  would 
have  been  more  severe,  had  not  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany; 
warmly  interested  himself  on  his  behalf,  as  well  as  some 
persons  of  high  rank  and  influence  at  the  papal  court. 

Galileo  now  returned  to  his  studies,  in  which  his  astro-, 
nomical  observations,  and  other  happy  discoveries,  served  to; 
establish  most  completely  and  satisfactorily  the  truth  of  his 
obnoxious  opinions.  From  time  to  time  he  laid  before  the; 
public  an  account  of  his  discoveries,  with  such  remarks  and , 
inferences  as  tended  to  point  out  the  natural  conclusions  to . 
be  drawn  from  them.  At  length,  in  the  year  1632,  he  ven-, 
tured  to  publish  at  Florence  his  famous  “  Dialogues  on  the ; 
two  greatest  systems  of  the  world,  the  Ptolemaic  and  Coper- , 
nican;”  in  which  he  produced  the  strongest  arguments  in; 
favour  of  both  systems,  without  expressing  a  decided  opinion 
which  of  them  was  the  true  one ;  but  not  without  such  in¬ 
sinuations  in  favour  of  the  Copernican  as  sufficiently  indicated 
its  superior  reasonableness,  and  his  own  belief  in  it.  These 
dialogues,  likewise,  contain  some  keen  strokes  of  raillery 
against  the  Aristotelians,  for  their  bigoted  and  servile  attach¬ 
ment  to  every  hypothesis  of  their  master. 

Scarcely  had  this  work  made  its  appearance  before  the  cry 
of  heresy  was  raised  more  loudly  than  ever  against  Galileo,  and 
he  was  again  cited  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition,  in  the  year  1633.  Though  now  seventy  years  of  age, 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  persecuting  mandate  ;  and  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome,  was  first  committed  prisoner  to  the 
apartments  of  the  fiscal  of  the  holy  office.  Afterwards, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  grand  duke,  he  was  permitted 
to  reside  in  the  house  of  his  ambassador,  while  the  process 
was  cari’ying  on  against  him.  After  his  trial  had  lasted  about 
two  months,  he  was  brought  up  to  receive  sentence  in  full 
congregation ;  when  he  was  ordered,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  to  abjure  and  condemn  the  Copernican  system,  as 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  bind  himself,  by  oath,  no 
longer  to  teach  or  support  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  As 
a  punishment  for  having  disobeyed  the  former  decree  of  the 
court,  he  w  as  condemned  to  be  detained  in  the  prisons  of  the 
holy  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  cardinal  inquisitors,  and 
enjoined,  as  a  saving  penance  for  three  years  to  come,  to 
repeat,  once  a  week,  the  seven  penitential  Psalms :  the  court 
reserving  to  themselves  the  power  of  moderating,  changing, 
and  taking  away  altogether,  or  in  part,  the  above  mentioned 
punishment  and  penance.  His  Dialogues  were  also  censured, 
prohibited,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  at  Rome. 

Pope  Urban  VIII.,  who  at  that  time  sat  on  the  pontifical 
throne,  lessened  the  rigour  of  his  sentence,  by  confining  him 
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ar  a  time  to  the  palace  and  garden  de  Medici  at  Rome ;  after 
I’hich  he  was  sent  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Sienna, 
/here  the  air  was  more  favourable  to  his  state  of  health ;  and 
i  the  course  of  the  year  1634  he  was  permitted  to  reside  at 
'.is  country-house,  at  Ancetri,  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence.  In 
his  place  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  visited  and 
‘steemed  by  the  most  distinguished  characters  in  Florence,  and 
iligently  applying  himself  to  his  celestial  observations.  By 
4 is  continual  use  of  the  telescope,  however,  and  the  injuries 
>hich  his  eyes  received  from  the  nocturnal  air,  his  sight  was 
radually  impaired,  till  he  became  entirely  blind  about  three 
>ears  before  his  death.  This  calamity  he  bore  with  a  truly 
Philosophical  resignation,  employing  himself  in  constant  medi¬ 
ation  and  enquiry,  the  result  of  which  he  intended  to  communi- 
'ate  to  the  world.  He  had  digested  much  matter,  and  had 
[tegun  to  dictate  his  conceptions,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a 
distemper  which  terminated  in  his  death,  in  1642,  when  he 
vas  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

‘  Galileo  was  small  in  stature,  but  of  a  venerable  aspect,  and 
jPf  a  vigorous  constitution.  His  learning  was  very  extensive  ; 
,‘nd  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  a  clearness  and  acuteness 
j*f  wit.  In  company  he  was  free  and  affable,  and  full  of  plea- 
antry.  He  took  great  delight  in  architecture  and  painting, 
find  designed  extremely  well ;  and  he  also  played  on  the  lute 
frith  great  skill  and  taste.  Whenever  he  spent  any  of  his 
’ime  in  the  country,  he  took  great  pleasure  in  husbandry. 
f rom  the  time  of  Archimedes,  as  M.  Leibnitz  observes,  there 
[tad  been  nothing  done  in  mechanical  geometry  till  Galileo, 
'Vho,  possessing  an  excellent  judgment,  and  great  sl$ill  in  the 
[host  abstruse  points  of  geometry,  first  extended  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  that  science,  and  began  to  reduce  the  resistance  of 
•olid  bodies  to  its  laws.  We  shall  follow  the  example  of 
Or.  Hutton,  in  giving  a  summary  sketch  of  his  discoveries  and 
Vnprovements,  chiefly  in  the  language  of  the  judicious  Colin 
Maclaurin.  “  He  made  the  evidence  of  the  Copernican 
System  more  sensible,  when  he  showed  from  the  phases  of 
Venus,  like  to  the  monthly  phases  of  the  moon,  that  Venus 
Actually  revolves  about  the  sun.  He  proved  the  revolution 
>>f  the  sun  on  his  axis,  from  his  spots  ;  and  thence  the  diurnal 
dotation  of  the  earth  became  more  credible.  The  four 
Satellites  that  attended  Jupiter  in  his  revolution  about  the 
;un,  represented,  in  Jupiter’s  lesser  system,  a  just  image  of 
!;he  great  solar  system,  and  rendered  it  more  easy  to  conceive 
Aow  the  moon  might  attend  the  earth,  as  a  satellite,  in  her 
mnual  revolution.  By  discovering  hills  and  cavities  in  the 
'noon,  and  spots  in  the  sun  constantly  varying,  he  conceived 
.here  was  not  so  great  a  difference  between  celestial  and 
Sublunary  bodies  as  the  philosophers  had  vainly  imagined. 
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He  rendered  no  less  service  to  science  by  treating,  in  a  clea: 
and  geometrical  manner,  the  doctrine  of  motion,  which  hai 
been  justly  called  the  key  of  nature.  The  rational  part  o 
mechanics  had  been  so  much  neglected,  that  scarcely  any  im 
provement  was  made  in  it  for  almost  2000  years ;  but  Galilee 
has  given  us  fully  the  theory  of  equable  motions,  and  of  sue! 
as  are  uniformly  accelerated  or  retarded,  and  of  these  twe 
compounded  together.  He  first  demonstrated,  that  the  space 
described  by  heavy  bodies  from  the  beginning  of  theii 
descent,  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times;  and  that  a  bodj 
projected  in  any  direction  that  is  not  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  describes  a  parabola.  These  were  the  beginnings  oi 
the  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  heavy  bodies,  which  has  beer 
since  carried  to  so  great  a  height  by  sir  Isaac  Newton.  Ir 
geometry  he  invented  the  cycloid,  or  trochoid,  though  the 
properties  of  it  were  afterwards  chiefly  demonstrated  by  hi; 
pupil  Torricelli.  He  invented  the  simple  pendulum,  and  made 
use  of  it  in  his  astronomical  experiments :  he  had  also  though; 
of  applying  it  to  clocks,  but  did  not  execute  that  design.  The 
glory  of  that  invention  was  reserved  for  his  son  Vincenzo,  whe 
made  the  experiment  at  Venice  in  1649,  and  Huygens  after 
wards  carried  the  invention  to  perfection.  Of  Galileo’s  in 
vention  also  was  the  machine  with  which  the  Venetians  rende 
their  laguna  fluid  and  navigable.  He  also  discovered  the 
gravity  of  the  air,  and  endeavoured  to  compare  it  with  that  o 
water ;  and  opened  several  other  inquiries  in  natural  philo 
sophy.  He  was  not  esteemed  and  followed  by  philosopher 
only;  but  was  honoured  by  persons  of  the  greatest  distinction 
of  all  nations.  Galileo  had  scholars  worthy  of  so  great  ; 
master,  by  whom  the  gravitation  of  the  atmosphere  was  full; 
established,  and  its  varying  pressure  accurately  and  conveni 
ently  measured,  by  the  columns  of  quicksilver  of  equal  weigh1 
sustained  by  it  in  the  barometrical  tube.  The  elasticity  of  ths 
air,  by  which  it  perpetually  endeavours  to  expand  itself,  anc 
while  it  admits  of  condensation,  resists  in  proportion  to  it 
density,  was  a  phenomenon  of  a  new  kind,  the  common  fluid; 
having  no  such  property,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  phi 
losophy.  These  principles  opened  a  vast  field  of  new  anc|! 
useful  knowledge,  and  explained  a  great  variety  of  phenomena1 
which  had  been  accounted  for  in  an  absurd  manner  beforr' 
that  time.  It  seemed  as  if  the  air,  the  fluid  in  which  mar 
lived  from  the  beginning,  had  been  then  first  discovered.  Phi 
losophers  were  every  where  busy,  enquiring  into  the  variou' 
properties  and  their  effects ;  and  valuable  discoveries  rewardei  j 
their  industry.  Of  the  great  number  who  distinguished  them! 
selves  on  this  occasion,  we  cannot  but  mention  Torricelli  am 
Viviani,  in  Italy;  Pascal,  in  France;  Otto  Guricke,  in  Ger 
many;  and  Boyle,  in  England.”  Galileo  wrote  a  great  numbe 
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)Of  scientific  works,  which  are  well  known.  He  also  wrote 
<many  others,  which  were  unfortunately  lost  to  the  world, 
owing  to  the  superstition  of  one  of  his  ignorant  nephews ;  who, 
considering  that  his  uncle  died  a  prisoner  of  the  holy  office, 
[though  permitted  to  reside  in  his  own  house,  suspected  that 
Jiis  papers  might  contain  dangerous  heresies,  and  therefore 
•  committed  them  to  the  flames. 

i  Sir  John  Finch,  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Salisbury,  attributes 
the  destruction  of  Galileo’s  MSS.  to  his  widow’s  devotion,  and 
,the  fanaticism  of  her  confessor  ;  but  the  best  authorities  affirm 
that  our  philosopher  was  never  married.  His  son,  Vincenzo 
Galileo,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  honourably  supported 
-his  father’s  reputation,  by  first  applying  his  invention  of  the 
pendulum  to  clock-work,  was  of  illegitimate  birth.  His  works 
were  published  after  his  death  in  2  vols.  4to.  A  volume  of 
his  letters  was  also  printed  at  Bologna  in  quarto,  and  in  1674 
a  tract  of  his  on  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,  was  published  at 
Florence. 

1  THOMAS  CAMPANELLA,  a  philosopher  of  Italy, 
prompted  by  his  genius  to  bold  innovations,  and  remarkable  for 
,  the  sufferings  occasioned  by  them,  was  born  at  Stilo,  a  village 
of  Calabria,  in  1 568,  and  distinguished  himself,  at  a  very  early 
period,  by  his  talents  and  application.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  he  wrote  verses  with  great  facility  ;  and  in  his  fifteenth 
year  he  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Dominicans.  Having 
acquainted  himself  betimes  with  the  scholastic  theology  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  he  directed  his  attention  with  great 
ardour  to  the  study  of  philosophy  ;  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
opinions  of  Aristotle  and  other  ancient  philosophers,  because, 
as  he  says,  he  did  not  find  them  conformable  to  the  great 
volume  of  nature,  he  imbibed  the  bold  and  free  spirit  of  in¬ 
quiry  manifested  by  Telesius,  in  a  work  “  On  the  Nature  of 
Things,”  which  then  engaged  much  attention  in  Italy.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  published  at  Naples,  in  1591,  a  defence  of  this  work 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  under  the 
title  of  “  Philosophia  Sensibus  demonstratibus,”  or,  Philosophy 
demonstrated  to  the  Senses.  His  determined  opposition  to 
long  established  tenets,  and  his  contempt  of  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  excited  prejudices  against  him  among  the  monastic 
brethren.  Nevertheless,  as  he  had  some  powerful  patrons,  he 
persevered  in  his  design  of  attempting  the  reformation  of  phi¬ 
losophy  ;  and  he  wrote  two  treatises,  one  “  De  Sensu  Rerum,” 
on  sensation;  the  other,  “De  Investigatione,”  on  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  thus  proposing  to  erect  young  persons  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  knowledge  of  things,  by  a  more  easy  and  effectual  me¬ 
thod  than  that  which  had  been  taught  by  Aristotle  or  Plato. 
However,  he  was  at  length  under  a  necessity  of  saving  himself 
from  insult  and  persecution  by  removing  from  Naples  to  Rome, 
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and  afterwards  to  Florence,  Venice,  Padua,  and  Bologna.  At 
this  latter  place  all  his  papers  were  clandestinely  taken  away 
and  sent  to  the  inquisition  at  Rome.  At  last  he  settled  in  his 
native  country,  and  with  a  view  of  disguising  his  innovations, 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  See  of  Rome.  In  1599  he  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  entertaining  hostile  designs  against  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment,  and  of  making  himself  master  of  the  Higher  Cala¬ 
bria,  and  committed  to  prison  at  Naples,  under  a  charge  of 
high  treason.  He  was  seven  times  subjected  to  the  torture, 
and  during  his  confinement  he  was,  for  a  considerable  time, 
debarred  the  privilege  of  reading  and  writing,  and  of  all  inter¬ 
course  with  his  friends.  Among  other  accusations  alleged 
against  him,  he  was  charged  with  having  written  a  book,  enti¬ 
tled  “  De  Tribus  Impostoribus,”  which  as  he  himself  says,  had 
been  printed  thirty  years  before  he  was  born ;  when  the  rigour 
of  his  confinement  was  so  far  abated,  that  he  was  allowed  to 
write  and  correspond  with  his  learned  friends,  he  composed 
several  books,  which  were  published  in  Germany.  Many  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  for  his  liberation ;  and,  at  length,  in  1626, 
pope  Urban  VIII.,  prevailed  upon  Philip  IV.,  of  Spain,  to  ac¬ 
quit  him  of  the  charge  of  treason,  and  he  was  removed  to  the 
prison  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  where  he  was  confined 
under  a  pretext  of  heresy,  till  the  year  1629,  when  he  was 
finally  liberated,  after  an  imprisonment  of  about  thirty  years. 
The  pope,  who  was  a  patron  of  learned  men,  in  consideration 
of  his  sufferings  granted  him  a  pension,  together  with  the  title 
of  his  domestic.  But  there  he  was  still  pursued  by  the  re¬ 
sentment  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  therefore,  the  pope  warned 
him  of  his  danger,  and  assisted  him  to  make  his  escape  to 
France,  where  he  experienced  the  favour  of  cardinal  Riche¬ 
lieu,  who  procured  for  him  a  pension  from  Lewis  XIII.  At 
Paris  he  lived  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  St.  Honore,  and 
was  much  respected  by  men  of  learning,  who  sought  his  con¬ 
versation.  This  happy  change  in  his  situation  was  of  no  long 
continuance,  for  he  died  in  1639,  as  some  have  said,  from  the 
imprudent  use  of  antimony. 

Campanella  was  more  distinguished  by  the  fertility  of 
his  imagination  than  by  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  In 
this  latter  respect  he  was  notoriously  deficient,  as  many  of  his 
reveries  sufficiently  evince.  Beside  the  credit  which  he  gave 
to  the  art  of  astrology,  and  to  a  variety  of  supernatural  cures, 
some  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  Mesmerians  or  Magnetisers 
of  a  later  period,  he  fancied  that  demons  appeared  to  him,  and 
in  a  state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  warned  him  of  any 
threatening  dangers.  But,  notwithstanding  the  eccentricity  of 
his  genius,  and  his  childish  credulity,  he  had  his  lucid  and 
happy  intervals,  in  which  he  reasoned  more  soberly.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  erudition  appears  from  his  numerous  writings,  and 
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particularly  from  bis  treatise  “  De  Recta  Ratione  Studenti,” 
or,  on  the  right  method  of  studying ;  in  which  he  pronounces 
judgment  on  a  number  of  authors  in  philosophy,  poetry,  oratory 
history,  theology,  medicine,  and  mathematics,  and  lays  down 
excellent  rules  for  the  prosecution  of  philosophical  studies,  and 
the  knowledge  of  nature,  which  he  proposes  to  deduce  from  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience.  Many  of  his  own  opinions  on  dialec¬ 
tics,  physics,  and  ethics,  were  unintelligibly  abstruse,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  with  great  obscurity.  Whilst  it  seems  to  have  been  his 
aim  to  recede  as  far  as  possible  from  the  system  of  peripatetics, 
his  own  logic  abounds  with  subtle  distinctions,  useless  terms,  and 
obscure  rules,  which  are  not  easily  comprehended.  Concern¬ 
ing  nature,  his  leading  doctrines  were,  that  sense  is  the  only 
guide  in  philosophy ;  that  space  is  the  first  incorporeal  sub¬ 
stance,  immoveable,  and  the  receptacle  of  all  bodies ;  that  time 
is  the  successive  duration  of  things,  and  only  measured  by 
motion ;  that  heat  and  cold  are  the  two  principles  which  act 
on  the  mass  of  matter,  the  heavens  having  been  produced  by 
the  former  from  rarefied  matter,  and  the  earth  by  the  latter, 
from  matter  condensed  ;  that  the  sun  and  earth  are  the  two 
elements  whence  all  things  are  produced ;  that  all  animal  ope¬ 
rations  are  produced  by  one  universal  spirit ;  that  all  things  in 
nature  are  endowed  with  feeling  and  perception ;  that  the 
'  world  is  an  animal  or  sentient  being ;  in  whom  power,  wisdom, 

1  and  love  exist  as  primary  principles,  transmits  his  inexhaustible 
'  ideas  by  means  of  the  active  causes,  heat  and  cold,  to  the  cor¬ 
poreal  masses,  supported  in  space,  the  basis  of  the  world, 

'  which  itself  has  its  stability  in  God ;  that  all  creatures  are  ex- 
(  eellent  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  bear  the 
image  or  essential  principles  of  the  divine  nature  ;  and  that 
human  depravity  consists  in  the  loss  of  this  image,  and  human 
1  perfection  in  its  restoration.  His  works  contain  a  variety  of 
1  other  articles,  which  are  very  fanciful  and  obscure.  It  re- 
-  dounds,  however,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  praise  of  Campa- 
*  nella,  that  he  exposed  the  futility  of  the  Aristotelian  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  that  he  wrote  an  apology  for  Galileo,  with  a  defence  of 
his  system.  His  acuteness  in  the  science  of  politics  is  displayed 
!  in  his  “  Political  Aphorisms,”  and  in  his  hook  “  De  Monar- 
3’chia  Hispanica;”  but  his  principles  resemble  those  of  Machia-  * 
vel.  Whilst  he  professed  to  be  a  reformer  in  philosophy,  he 
'  was  destitute  of  that  sober  and  sound  judgment  which  was 
'  necessary  for-  producing  any  very  important  and  permanent 
1  effect.  He  was  accused  of  impiety,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
rather  a  fanatic  and  enthusiast  than  an  atheist.  He  was  also 
1  accused  of  suggesting  cruel  measures  against  the  Protestants  ; 

1  and,  as  Mosheim  says,  not  without  reason. 

PAUL  RIGHTS,  a  celebrated  converted  Jew,  was  a  native 
1  of  Germany,  concerning  the  date  of  whose  birth  or  death  we 
VOL.  V.  D  d 
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have  no  information.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  university  of  Pavia,  and  conducted  himself  with  such  abi¬ 
lity  in  that  department,  that  he  gained  great  reputation,  and 
obtained  the  esteem  of  many  learned  men.  He  appears  to  have 
graduated  in  the  medical  profession,  and  was  so  powerfully  re¬ 
commended  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  that  he  was  sent  for 
by  that  prince,  and  appointed  his  physician.  He  engaged  in 
a  controversy  with  the  famous  Eckius,  concerning  the  philoso¬ 
phical  question,  whether  the  heavens  are  animated  or  have  a 
soul  ?  the  affirmative  of  which  he  defended.  He  also  pub¬ 
lished  several  books  against  the  Jews,  which  reflected  great  ho¬ 
nour  on  his  learning,  moderation,  and  candour.  On  his  merits 
as  a  scholar  and  a  man,  Erasmus  has  placed  a  high  encomium, 
in  his  Epistol.  lib.  I.  Ep.  ult.  “  I  was  so  vastly  delighted,”  says 
he,  “  with  the  last  conversation  which  I  had  with  Paul  Ricius, 
that  I  have  a  strong  desire  of  enjoying  his  company  more  fre¬ 
quently  and  familiarly.  Not  to  mention  his  great  skill  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  his  knowledge  in  philosophy  and  divinity, 
how  great  is  his  rectitude  of  mind,  how  ardent  his  thirst  after 
knowledge,  how  great  his  candour  in  teaching,  anti  his  modesty 
in  disputations.  I  was  charmed  with  him  the  very  first  time  I 
saw  him  formerly  at  Pavia,  where  he  was  professor  of  philoso¬ 
phy  ;  and  I  am  still  more  delighted  with  him,  now  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  him  nearer.  In  short,  I  take  him  to 
be  an  Israelite  indeed,  who  answers  his  name  well,  since  his 
whole  pleasure  and  study,  his  busy  and  his  leisure  hours,  are 
bestowed  upon  the  holy  Scriptures.  He  shows  a  mind  that  is 
worthy  of  the  most  honourable  ease.  Ricius  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  works,  which  were  collected  together  and 
printed  in  a  folio  volume  at  Augsburg,  in  1544. 

CORNELIUS  DREBEL,  a  philosopher  and  alchymist, 
born  in  1512,  at  Alcmaer  in  Holland,  and  died  at  London,  in 
1634,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  He  was  very  ingenious  in  the 
invention  of  machines.  It  is  asserted  that  he  constructed  ma¬ 
chines  which  produced  rain,  hail,  and  lightning;  and  that  by 
other  machines  he  produced  intense  cold,  of  which  it  is  pre¬ 
tended  he  made  an  experiment  in  Westminster-hall,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  king  of  England,  and  that  the  cold  was  so  great 
as  to  be  insupportable.  He  constructed  a  glass  which  attracted 
the  light  of  a  candle  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  and 
which  gave  sufficient  light  for  reading.  Drebel  left  some  phi¬ 
losophical  works,  the  principal  of  which  is  entitled,  “  De  na- 
tura  elementarum,”  Hamburgh,  1621,  8vo.  It  is  also  pre¬ 
tended  that  he  was  the  first  who  invented  the  art  of  dyeing  1 
scarlet,  the  secret  of  which  he  imparted  to  his  daughter;  and  ■ 
Cuffler,  who  married  her,  practised  the  art  at  Leyden.  Some 
authors  have  asserted  that  Drebel  invented  the  telescope.  It 
is  generally  thought  that  he  invented  the  microscope,  and  the 
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thermometer,  the  former  of  which  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  1 621,  and  Fontana  unjustly  ascribed  to  himself  the  invention 
about  thirty  years  afterwards. 

ROBERT  FLIJDD,  or  De  Fluctibus,  an  English  philoso¬ 
pher  and  physician,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fludd,  knight, 
some  time  treasurer  of  war  to  queen  Elizabeth  in  France  and 
the  Low  Countries,  and  was  born  at  Milgate,  in  the  parish  of 
Bearsted,  in  Kent,  in  1574.  He  was  admitted  to  St.  John’s 
college,  Oxford,  in  1591  ;  and  having  taken  both  the  degrees 
in  arts,  applied  himself  to  physic.  He  then  spent  six  years  in 
travelling  through  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany ;  in 
most  of  which  countries  he  not  only  became  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  nobility,  but  read  lectures  to  them.  After  his 
return,  being  in  high  repute  for  his  chemical  knowledge,  he 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  of  physic. 
This  was  in  1605,  about  which  time  he  practised  in  London, 
and  became  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians.  His  ecclesias¬ 
tical  piety,  and  the  apparent  profundity  of  his  scientific  know¬ 
ledge,  veiled  under  a  mysterious  jargon,  inspired  much  admi¬ 
ration,  and  raised  him  to  temporary  fame.  He  is  said  to  have 
used  a  kind  of  sublime  unintelligible  cant  to  his  patients, 
which,  by  exciting  their  faith,  might  sometimes  contribute  to 
their  relief.  Fie  rose  to  eminence  in  the  medical  profession, 
and  died  at  his  house  in  Coleman  street,  1537.  Dr.  Fludd 
was  a  very  voluminous  author ;  and  if  his  name  is  now  at  all 
remembered,  it  is  as  a  sectary  in  philosophy,  and  not  as  a  phy¬ 
sician.  Compounding  into  one  mass  all  the  incomprehensible 
dreams  of  the  cabalists  and  paracelsians,  he  formed  a  new 
physical  system,  of  wonderful  mystery  and  absurdity.  He 
imagined  two  universal  principles,  the  northern  or  condensing 
power,  and  the  southern  and  rarefying.  Over  these  he  placed 
innumerable  intelligences  and  geniuses,  and  he  called  together 
troops  of  spirits  from  the  four  winds,  to  whom  he  committed 
the  charge  of  diseases.  He  conceived  a  harmony  between  the 
macrocosmi  or  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man.  It  would  be 
equally  tedious  and  idle  to  attempt  to  analyse  all  his  fancies, 
which,  however,  supported  by  mystic  gravity  and  a  show  of 
learning,  attracted  the  notice  of  philosophers  of  the  day.  His 
extravagances  were  thought  worthy  of  being  replied  to  by 
Kepler,  Mersemus,  and  Gassendi,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote 
.an  “  Examen  Philosophic  Fluddinse.”  The  titles  of  Fludd’s 
.works  may  be  met  with  in  Wood.  One  of  them,  the  “  Nexus 
utriusque  Cosmi,”  is  illustrated,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  by  some 
extremely  singular  prints. 

9  PETER  LE  MOUNTER,  an  eminent  French  professor  of 
•philosophy,  was  born  at  Vire,  in  Normandy,  about  the  year 
4575.  By  his  talents  he  recommended  himself  to  the  chair  of 
'  d  d  2 
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philosophy  in  the  college  of  Harcourt  at  Paris,  and  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of 
sciences.  He  died  in  1657,  when  he  was  about  eighty-two 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Census  Philosophicus,” 
in  six  volumes,  12mo.,  which  met  with  a  favourable  reception 
from  the  public,  and  was  made  use  of  as  a  text  in  most  of  the 
colleges  in  that  province.  It  is  spoken  of  as  deserving  of 
being  selected  for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  its  being  more 
exempt  from  absurd  and  useless  questions,  than  the  greater 
number  of  works  of  this  kind  which  were  formerly  put  into 
the  student’s  hands.  Our  author  also  contributed  a  variety  of 
papers,  which  form  a  part  of  the  “  Memoirs”  of  the  academy 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  left  behind  him  two  sons,  in¬ 
heritors  of  his  abilities,  and  both  of  them  admitted  to  seats  in 
the  academy  of  sciences,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  Peter  Charles, 
and  the  youngest,  called  Lewis  William,  was  made  physician 
in  ordinary  to  the  king,  at  St.  Germain-en-laye. 

CLAUDE  BERIGARD,  born  at  Moulins  in  1578,  taught 
philosophy  with  reputation  at  Pisa  and  at  Padua,  where  he 
died  of  an  umbilical  hernia,  in  1663,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
We  have  by  him,  1.  Circulus  Pisanus,  printed  in  1641,  at 
Florence,  4to.  This  book  treats  of  the  ancient  philosophy, 
and  that  of  Aristotle.  2.  Dubitationes  in  dialogum  Galilaei 
pro  ten's  immobilitate,  1632,  4to. ;  a  wrork  which  exposed  him 
to  the  charge  of  pyrrhonism  and  materialism.  He  has  been 
accused  of  acknowledging  no  other  moving  principle  of  the 
world  than  primitive  matter. 

JAMES  METIUS,  brother  of  Adrian,  the  inventor  of  te¬ 
lescopes  w'ith  glasses,  one  of  which  he  presented  to  the  States 
General  in  1609,  was  born  in  Alcmaer.  Tubes,  extending  by 
uniting  them  to  a  great  length,  were  known  to  the  ancients ; 
but  Metius  was  the  first  who  added  glasses. 

THOMAS  WHITE,  an  English  philosopher,  and  Roman 
catholic  priest,  who  obtained  celebrity  abroad,  where  he  was 
usually  called  Thomas  Anglus,  or  Thomas  Albius,  was  the  son 
of  Richard  White,  esq.,  of  Hatton,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  by 
Mary,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Edmund  Plowden,  the  celebrated 
lawyer,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  born  in 
Essex  in  1582,  and  received  his  education  abroad.  He  became 
sub-principal  of  the  college  at  Douay.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Sir  Kenhelm  Digby,  Des  Cartes,  and  Hobbes,  but  he  incurred 
the  censure  of  his  superiors  on  account  of  some  of  his  opinions, 
which  were  considered  as  inimical  to  the  doctrine  of  purga-i 
tory.  Mr.  White  died  at  his  lodging  in  Drury-lane,  London,  j 
July  6,  1674,  aged  ninety-four  years.  He  was  author  of  about 
fifty  publications,  but  they  have  all  sunk  into  oblivion. 

MARIN  MERSENNE,  or  MERSENUS,  a  French  phi¬ 
losopher,  born  at  Oyse,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  September  8, , 
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1588.  He  studied  at  La  Fleche  along  with  Des  Cartes  ;  with 
whom  he  contracted  a  strict  friendship,  which  lasted  till  death. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  at  the  Sorbonne ; 
and  in  1611  entered  among  the  Minims.  He  became  well 
skilled  in  Hebrew,  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  He  was  of 
a  tranquil,  sincere,  and  engaging  temper  ;  and  universally  es¬ 
teemed  by  persons  illustrious  for  their  birth,  dignity,  and 
learning.  He  taught  philosophy  and  divinity  in  the  convent 
of  Nevers,  and  at  length  became  superior  of  it;  but  wishing 
to  study  with  more  freedom,  he  resigned  all  the  posts  in  his 
order,  and  travelled  into  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1648.  By  his  correspondence  with  learned 
men  he  encouraged  them  to  publish  their  works ;  and  the 
world  is  obliged  to  him  for  several  discoveries,  which  would 
otherwise  perhaps  have  been  unknown.  He  invented  the 
cycloid,  and  published — 1 .  Qusestiones  celeberrimae  in  Genesin. 
2.  Harmonicorum.  3.  De  Sonorum  natura,  causis  et  effectibus. 
4.  Cogitata  Physico-Mathematica,  2  vols.  4to.  5.  La  verite 
des  sciences.  6.  Les  Questions  Monies. 

REDEMPTUS  BARANZANO,  a  Barnabite  monk,  born 
in  Piedmont,  in  1590.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics  at  Anneci,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  lord 
Bacon,  who  corresponded  with  him.  After  having  taught 
mathematics  and  philosophy  at  Anneci  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  La  Mothe  le  Vayer, 
who  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  first  wits  of  his  age.  He  died 
at  Montargis  in  1 622.  His  works  are — 1.  Uranoscopia,  seu 
Universa  Doctrina  de  Ccelo,  fol.  2.  Campus  Pliilosophicus, 
8vo.  8.  Novae  Opiniones  Physicae,  8vo. 

PETER  GASSENDI,  a  very  eminent  philosopher  and 
mathematician,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of 
France,  was  born  in  the  year  1592  at  Chantersier,  about  three 
miles  from  Digne,  in  Provence.  He  afforded  early  evidence 
that  he  possessed  a  lively  and  inquisitive  genius,  and  a  happy 
memory,  which  determined  his  parents,  though  they  were  but 
in  moderate  circumstances,  to  bestow  upon  him  the  best  edu¬ 
cation  in  their  power.  When  he  was  only  four  years  of  age, 
in  consequence  of  the  pious  impressions  which  had  been  made 
on  his  mind,  he  was  accustomed  to  act  the  preacher  among  his 
play-mates;  and  soon  afterwards  he  began  to  discover  his  taste 
for  astronomy,  by  taking  delight  in  gazing  at  the  moon  and 
stars,  when  the  atmosphere  was  unclouded. 

The  pleasure  which  he  took  in  contemplating  the  heavens 
often  led  him  to  retire  to  unfrequented  spots,  where  he  might 
feast  his  eyes  without  being  disturbed ;  by  which  means  his 
parents  were  frequently  obliged  to  seek  for  him  under  anxiety 
f  and  apprehensions  for  his  safety.  When  he  was  of  a  proper 
age  to  be  sent  to  school,  he  was  placed  under  the  instructions 
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of  an  excellent  master  at  Digne,  where  he  made  a  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  also  acquired 
a  pre-eminence  over  his  school-fellows  in  rhetorical  exercises. 
Afterwards  he  was  sent  to  study  philosophy  for  two  years 
under  an  able  professor  at  Aix  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  returned  to  his  father’s  house  at  Chantesier. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  home,  however,  before  he  was 
invited  to  teach  rhetoric  at  Digne  when  not  quite  sixteen 
years  of  age :  and  about  three  years  afterwards  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  the  vacant  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Aix.  During  his  residence  at  Digne  he  had  sedulously 
prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  learned  languages,  mathematics, 
and  astronomy  ;  and  after  a  diligent  examination  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  systems  of  philosophy  among  the  ancients,  embraced  that 
of  Epicurus,  of  which  he  afterwards  proved  himself  the  most 
ingenious  defender  in  modern  times.  When  he  entered  upon 
his  philosophical  professorship  at  Aix,  notwithstanding  that  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  was  still  acknowledged  in  almost  all  the 
public  schools,  Gassendi,  after  the  examples  of  Vives,  Ramus, 
and  others,  ventured  publicly  to  expose  the  defects  of  his  sys¬ 
tem.  The  lectures  which  contained  his  censures  of  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  philosophy,  delivered  in  the  indirect  form  of  paradoxi¬ 
cal  problems,  were  published  under  the  title  of  “  Exercita- 
tiones  paradoxicae  ad  versus  Aristotilem.”  This  work,  which 
gave  great  offence  to  those  who  still  retained  their  predilection 
for  scholastic  subtlety,  obtained  the  author  no  small  degree  of 
reputation  with  several  learned  men,  particularly  with  Nicho¬ 
las  Peirese,  the  president  of  the  university  of  Aix,  who  deter¬ 
mined  to  procure  for  him  a  situation  in  the  church,  in  which  he 
should  be  enabled  to  pursue  his  favourite  studies  at  his  leisure, 
and  without  any  molestation.  After  Gassendi  had  entered 
into  holy  orders,  through  the  interest  of  Peirese  and  Joseph 
Walter,  prior  of  Yallete,  he  was  promoted  to  a  canonry  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Digne,  and  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  afterwards  received  the  appointment  of 
warden  or  rector  of  the  same  church.  In  consequence  of 
these  promotions,  he  resigned  the  professorship  at  Aix,  and 
retiring  to  Digne,  applied  himself  closely  to  his  philosophical 
and  astronomical  pursuits.  Among  the  other  works  which  he 
wrote  in  this  place,  was  a  second  book  of  his  “  Exercitationes 
Paradoxicae,”  intended  to  expose  the  futility  of  the  Aristotelian 
logic.  It  was  his  first  intention  to  pursue  the  plan  still  fur¬ 
ther  ;  but  the  violent  opposition  which  he  met  with  from  some 
of  the  zealous  and  powerful  advocates  for  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  induced  him  to  desist  from  all  direct  attacks  upon 
his  philosophy.  Still,  however,  he  professed  his  attachment  to 
the  system  of  Epicurus,  and  defended  it  with  great  learning 
and  ability.  From  Lucretius,  Laertius,  and  other  ancient 
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writers,  he  undertook  to  frame  a  consistent  scheme  of  Epicu¬ 
rean  doctrine,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  imme¬ 
diately  derived  from  the  notion  of  primary  atoms.  But  he  was 
aware  of  the  fundamental  defect  of  this  system,  and  added  to 
it  the  important  doctrine  of  a  divine  superintending  mind, 
from  whom  he  conceived  the  first  motion  and  subsequent  ar¬ 
rangement  to  have  been  derived,  and  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  wise  governor  of  the  world.  He  strenuously  maintained 
the  atomic  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  fictions  of  the  Carte¬ 
sian  philosophy,  which  were  at  that  time  obtaining  great  credit ; 
and  particularly  asserted,  in  opposition  to  Des  Cartes,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  vacuum.  On  the  subject  of  morals,  he  explained 
the  permanent  pleasure  or  indolence  of  Epicurus,  in  a  manner 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  purest  precepts  of  virtue.  In  the 
year  1628,  Gassendi,  for  the  sake  of  extending  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  learned,  visited  Holland,  where  his  philosophical 
and  literary  merit  soon  procured  him  many  admirers  and 
friends.  While  he  was  in  that  country  he  wrote  an  elegant 
and  judicious  apology  for  his  friend,  the  learned  Mersenne,  in 
reply  to  the  censures  of  Robert  Fludd,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Mosaic  philosophy.  After  his  return  to  France  he  continued 
his  philosophical,  and  particularly  his  astronomical  studies, 
pursuing  with  great  care  a  series  of  celestial  observations,  in 
order  to  complete  his  system  of  the  heavens.  Being  called  by 
a  law-suit  to  Paris,  he  there  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
men  most  distinguished  for  science  and  learning  in  that  capital, 
and  by  his  agreeable  manners,  as  well  as  reputation,  secured 
the  esteem  of  persons  of  high  rank  and  quality,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  of  his  brother,  the  cardinal  of 
Lyons.  Owing  to  the  application  and  interest  of  the  latter,  in 
the  year  1645,  Gassendi  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  the 
mathematics  at  Paris.  This  institution  being  chiefly  intended 
for  astronomy,  our  author  read  lectures  on  that  science  to 
crowded  auditories,  by  which  he  acquired  great  popularity,  and 
rose  to  high  expectations.  But  the  fatigues  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  were  more  than  his  strength,  already  reduced  by  too  in¬ 
tense  application,  was  able  to  bear;  and  having  caught  a  cold, 
which  brought  an  inflammation  upon  his  lungs,  he  was  obliged, 
in  the  year  1647,  to  quit  Paris,  and  to  return  to  Digne,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  native  air.  After  having  his  health  in  some  mea- 
\i  sure  re-established  by  the  intermission  of  his  studies,  in  the 
■  year  1653,  he  returned  again  to  Paris,  where  he  published  the 
lives  of  Tycho  Brahe,  Copernicus,  Purbach,  and  Regiomon 
"i  tanus ;  and  then  resumed,  with  as  much  intenseness  as  ever, 
*  his  astronomical  labours.  His  feeble  state  of  health,  however, 
1  was  now  unequal  to  such  exertions,  which  brought  on  a  return 
<  of  his  disorder :  under  which,  with  the  too  copious  and  nu¬ 
merous  bleedings,,  he  sunk  in  1655,  when  in  the  sixty-third 
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year  of  his  age,  A  little  before  he  expired,  he  desired  his 
secretary  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  region  of  his  heart ;  which, 
when  he  had  done,  and  remarked  on  the  feeble  state  of  its  pul¬ 
sation,  Gassendi  said  to  him,  “  you  see  how  frail  is  the  life  of 
man  1”  which  were  the  last  words  he  uttered.  He  is  ranked 
by  Barrow  among  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  his 
age,  and  mentioned  with  Galileo,  Gilbert,  and  Des  Cartes. 
His  commentary  upon  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes  Laertius, 
affords  sufficient  proof  of  his  profound  erudition,  and  his  deep 
skill  in  the  languages. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Ins  opposition  to  the  philosophy 
of  Des  Cartes,  by  which  he  divided  with  that  great  man  the 
philosophers  of  his  time,  almost  all  of  whom  were  either  Car¬ 
tesians  or  Gassendists.  At  one  time  a  coolness  took  place 
between  these  two  eminent  characters,  in  consequence  of  irri¬ 
tating  expressions  which  had  escaped  from  both  their  pens, 
during  the  course  of  their  philosophic  warfare.  The  Abbe  d’ 
Estre.es,  afterwards  cardinal,  with  the  design  of  bringing  about 
a  reconciliation  between  them,  invited  them  both  to  dinner,  in 
company  with  many  of  their  common  friends,  among  whom 
were  fathers  Mersenne,  Robervol,  the  Abbe  de  Marolles,  &c. 
At  the  time  fixed,  all  the  expected  guests  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  excepting  Gassendi,  who,  during  the  preceding  night, 
had  been  attacked  by  a  severe  complaint,  which  prevented  him 
from  venturing  abroad.  As  the  cause  of  his  absence  was  ex¬ 
plained  after  dinner,  the  Abbe  d’  Estrees  carried  his  whole 
company  along  with  him  to  Gassendi’s  apartments,  where  they 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  two  philosophers  make  mutual 
acknowledgments  of  their  improper  warmth  and  irritability, 
and  generously  declaring,  that  whatever  difference  in  opinion 
might  afterwards  subsist  between  them,  it  should  produce  no 
unfavourable  effect  upon  their  friendship. 

Gassendi  was  the  first  person  -who  observed  the  transit  of 
Mercury  over  the  sun.  Kepler  had  predicted  that  it  would 
take  place  on  the  7th  November,  1631.  Gassendi,  who 
was  then  at  Paris,  made  due  preparations  to  observe  it ;  and 
after  having,  for  some  time,  mistaken  the  appearance  of  that 
planet  for  a  solar  spot,  became  at  length  sensible  of  his  error 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  movement ;  and  took  care  to  calculate 
the  time  of  its  egress- from  the  sun’s  disk,  as  well  as  its  distance 
from  the  sun’s  vertical  point. 

From  Gassendi’s  letters  it  appears,  that  he  was  often  court¬ 
ed  by  the  most  celebrated  astronomers  of  his  time,  as  Kepler, 
Longamontanus,  Snell,  Hevelius,  Galileo,  Kircher,  Bulliard, 
and  others;  and  his  labours  certainly  entitled  him  to  a  high 
rank  among  the  founders  of  the  reformed  philosophy.  Gas¬ 
sendi  possessed  a  large  and  valuable  library,  to  which  he 
added  an  astronomical  and  philosophical  apparatus^  which,  on 
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account  of  their  accuracy  and  worth,  were  purchased  by  the 
emperor,  Ferdinand  III.,  and  afterwards  deposited,  with  other 
choice  collections,  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna.  The 
MSS.  which  he  left  behind,  and  the  treatises  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  by  himself,  were  printed  together,  accompanied  by  the 
author’s  life,  and  published  by  Sorbiere,  in  six  volumes  folio, 
1658.  They  consist  in  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus;  the 
author’s  own  philosophy ;  astronomical  works ;  the  lives  of 
Pierese,  Epicurus,  Copernicus,  Tycho,  Brahe,  Purbach,  Regio¬ 
montanus,  John  Muller,  &c. ;  a  refutation  of  the  Mediations 
of  Des  Cartes ;  epistles  ;  and  other  treatises. 

THOMAS  BUSHEL,  a  philosopher,  was  born  about 
1594,  of  a  good  family,  at  Cleve  Prior,  in  Worcestershire, 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  in  the  service  of  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  who,  when  lord  chancellor,  made  him  his  seal 
bearer.  He  afterwards  travelled,  and  directed  his  attention 
principally  to  mineralogy,  some  interestihg  experiments  in 
which  he  made  at  Euston,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  con¬ 
structed  a  curious  cistern,  erected  a  banqueting  house,  &c., 
which,  in  1636,  he  exhibited  to  king  Charles  I.  and  his  queen, 
who  desired  that  the  place  should  be  called  after  her,  Henri¬ 
etta.  Here,  likewise,  he  entertained  the  royal  visitors  with  a 
kind  of  mask,  poetical  addresses,  &c.,  which  were  afterwards 
published.  Bushel  was  appointed  farmer  of  his  majesty’s 
mines  in  Wales;  and  having  obtained  the  king’s  licence  to 
coin  silver,  he  supplied  the  royal  army,  when  the  parliament 
had  taken  possession  of  the  tower  mint.  When  the  parliament 
army  reached  Wales,  Bushel  made  his  escape,  and  concealed 
himself  in  a  house  in  Lambeth  marsh,  where  he  confined 
himself  in  a  garret  for  above  a  year,  till  his  friends  had  made 
his  peace  with  the  protector.  After  the  restoration  he  ob¬ 
tained  an  act  of  parliament  for  working  certain  mines  in  Somer¬ 
setshire.  He  died  in  1674.  He  published — 1.  Speeches  and 
Songs  at  the  Presentment  of  the  rock  at  Euston  to  the  Queen 
in  1 636, 4to.  2.  A  just  and  true  Remonstrance  of  his  Majesty’s 
Mines  Royal  in  Wales,  4to.  1642.  3.  Extract  of  the  Lord  Ba¬ 
con’s  Philosophical  Theory  of  mineral  Prosecutions,  1660,  4to. 

RENES  DES  CARTES,  a  philosopher  of  great  reputa¬ 
tion,  was  a  native  of  Touraine,  in  France,  and  born  in  1596. 
While  a  child  he  discovered  an  eager  curiosity  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  and  causes  of  things,  which  procured  him  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  young  philosopher.  At  eight  years  of  age  he 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  jesuit,  under  whom  he  made 
very  uncommon  proficiency.  He  soon  began  to  discover  de¬ 
fects  in  existing  systems,  and  hoped  to  be  the  means  of  giving 
to  science  a  new  and  more  pleasing  aspect.  After  spending 
five  years  in  the  study  of  languages,  and  polite  literature  in 
general,  h.e  entered  upon  a  course  of  mathematics,  logic,  and 
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morals,  according  to  the  methods  by  which  they  were  then 
taught.  With  these  he  was  so  much  disgusted,  that  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  frame  for  himself  a  brief  system  of  rules  or  canons  of 
reasoning,  in  which  he  followed  the  strict  method  of  the  geo¬ 
metricians.  He  pursued  the  same  plan  with  respect  to 
morals.  After  all,  however,  he  was  so  little  satisfied  with, 
his  own  attainments,  that  he  left  college,  lamenting  that  the 
fruits  of  eight  years’  study,  were  only  the  full  conviction  that 
as  yet  he  knew  nothing  with  perfect  clearness  and  certainty. 
He  even  threw  aside  his  books,  with  a  resolution  to  pursue  no 
other  knowledge  than  that  which  he  could  find  within  himself, 
and  in  the  great  volume  of  nature.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  the  love  of  pleasure,  for  a  moment, 
seemed  to  overcome  all  desire  of  philosophical  distinction  ;  but 
an  introduction  to  some  learned  men  recalled  his  attention  to 
mathematical  studies ;  these  he  again  prosecuted  in  solitude 
and  silence  for  the  space  of  two  years,  after  which  he  entered 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  Dutch  army,  in  order  that  he  might 
study  the  world,  as  well  as  read  books.  In  this  situation  he 
wrote  a  dissertation  to  prove  that  brutes  are  automata.  From 
the  Dutch  army  Des  Cartes  passed  over  to  the  Bavarian  ser¬ 
vice;  but  wherever  he  went  he  conversed  with  learned  men, 
and  rather  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  philosopher  than 
that  of  a  soldier.  In  1622  he  quitted  the  army,  and  returned 
to  his  own  country,  with  no  other  profit,  he  said,  than  that  he 
had  freed  himself  from  many  prejudices,  and  rendered  his 
mind  more  fit  for  the  reception  of  truth.  He  fixed  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Paris,  and  began  to  study  the  mathematics,  in  hopes 
of  discovering  a  general  principle  of  relations,  measures,  and 
proportions,  applicable  to  all  subjects ;  by  means  of  which 
truth  might,  with  certainty,  be  investigated,  and  the  limits  of 
knowledge  enlarged.  From  mathematics  he  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  ethical  inquiries,  and  attempted  to  raise  a  super¬ 
structure  of  morals  upon  the  foundation  of  natural  science, 
conceiving  that  there  could  be  no  better  means  of  discovering 
the  true  principles  and  rules  of  action,  than  by  contemplating 
our  own  nature,  and  the  nature  of  the  world  around  us.  As 
the  result  of  these  inquiries  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  passions. 
After  some  time  spent  in  Italy,  whither  he  went  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  he  returned  again  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  he 
went  to  Holland,  with  a  view  of  raising  a  new  system  of  philo¬ 
sophy.  Here  he  chose  retirement  as  the  best  means  of  for¬ 
warding  the  plans  which  he  hoped  to  execute.  He  employed 
himself  in  investigating  a  proof  from  reason,  independently  of 
revelation,  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion,  and  pub¬ 
lished  “  Philosophical  Meditations  on  the  First  Philosophy.” 
At  the  same  time  he  pursued  his  physical  inquiries ;  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  treatise  “  On  Meteors.”  He  paid  considerable  atten- 
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tion  to  medicine,  anatomy,  and  chemistry ;  and  wrote,  also,  an 
astronomical  treatise  on  the  system  of  the  world,  which  he  sup¬ 
pressed  upon  hearing  of  the  vile  and  infamous  treatment  that 
Galileo  had  met  with  for  his  discussions  on  the  same  subject. 
The  Cartesian  philosophy  was  first  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Deventer,  1633;  it  attracted  many  zealous  admirers,  and  ex¬ 
cited  against  him  a  host  of  opponents.  The  system  of  Des 
Cartes  obtained  him  so  much  credit  in  Great  Britain,  that  the 
inventor  was  invited  to  settle  in  England,  as  well  by  the  king 
as  by  some  of  the  principal  nobility.  This  invitation  he  would 
probably  have  accepted,  had  not  the  civil  wars  prevented 
Charles  I.  from  being  able  to  render  the  philosopher  all  the 
patronage  which  he  had  formerly  tendered  him.  At  this 
period  he  was  forced  into  many  disputes,  in  the  course  of 
which,  as  well  as  by  his  collateral  conduct,  he  displayed  an  eager 
desire  to  be  considered  the  father  of  a  sect,  and  discovers  more 
jealousy  and  ambition  than  became  a  philosopher. 

During  Des  Cartes’s  residence  in  Holland,  he  went  occa¬ 
sionally  to  his  native  country,  where,  in  1643,  he  published  an 
abstract  of  his  philosophy,  under  the  title  of  “  Philosophical 
Specimens.”  He  was  promised,  on  one  of  these  visits,  an 
annual  pension  of  3000  livres,  which  he  never  received.  He 
was  now  invited  by  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  to  visit 
Stockholm.  That  learned  princess  had  read  with  delight  his 
treatise  “  On  the  Passions,”  and  was  earnestly  desirous  to  be 
instructed  by  him  in  the  principles  of  philosophy.  Des  Cartes 
arrived  at  Stockholm  in  1694,  where  he  received  a  most 
friendly  and  respectful  reception  from  the  enlightened  queen, 
who  urged  him  to  settle  in  her  kingdom,  and  assisted  him  in 
establishing  an  academy  of  sciences.  He  had,  however,  been 
scarcely  four  months  in  that  severe  climate,  when,  in  his  visits 
to  the  sovereign,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  principles  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  he  caught  a  cold,  which  brought  on  an  inflammation 
in  his  lungs  that  put  a  period  to  his  life  in  1650.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  cemetery  for  foreigners,  and  a  long  eulo- 
giurn  inscribed  on  his  tomb  ;  but  in  1666  his  bones  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  France,  and  placed  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
pomp  in  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve.  Such  was  the  life  of 
this  great  man. 

On  the  subject  of  logic,  he  says  nothing  is  ever  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  true,  which  is  not  certainly  and  evidently  known  to 
be  so,  and  which  cannot  be  possibly  doubted.  In  proving  any 
truth,  the  ideas  are  always  to  be  brought  forward  in  a  certain 
order,  beginning  with  things  the  most  simple,  and  advancing, 
by  regulars  teps,  to  those  which  are  more  complex  and  difficult 
With  regard  to  metaphysics  Des  Cartes  says,  that  since  man 
is  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  he  ought,  once  in  his  life, 
to  doubt  of  every  thing ;  even  whether  sensible  objects  have  a 
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real  existence ;  and  also  of  the  truth  of  mathematical  axioms. 
The  first  principle  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  is,  “  I  think, 
therefore  I  am.”  This  is  the  foundation  of  Des  Cartes’s  meta¬ 
physics  ;  that  on  which  his  physics  is  built,  is,  “  That  nothing 
exists  but  substances.”  Substance  he  makes  of  two  kinds; 
the  one  that  thinks,  the  other  is  extended  ;  so  that  actual 
thought  and  actual  extension  make  the  essence  of  substance. 
The  essence  of  matter  being  thus  fixed  in  extension,  Des 
Cartes  concludes  that  there  is  no  vacuum,  nor  any  possibility 
of  it  in  nature,  but  that  the  universe  is  absolutely  full ;  by  this 
principle,  mere  space  is  quite  excluded  ;  for  extension  being 
implied  in  the  idea  of  space,  matter  is  so  too. 

Des  Cartes  defines  motion  to  be  the  translation  of  a  body 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  others  that  are  in  contact  with  it, 
and  considered  as  at  rest  to  the  neighbourhood  of  other 
bodies :  by  which  he  destroys  the  distinction  between  motion 
that  is  absolute  or  real,  and  that  which  is  relative  or  apparent. 
He  maintains  that  the  same  quantity  of  motion  is  always  pre¬ 
served  in  the  universe,  because  God  must  be  supposed  to  act 
in  the  most  constant  and  immutable  manner ;  and  hence,  also, 
he  deduces  his  three  laws  of  motion.  Upon  these  principles, 
Des  Cartes  explains  mechanically  how  the  world  was  formed, 
and  how  the  present  phenomena  of  nature  came  to  arise.  He 
supposed  that  God  created  matter  of  an  indefinite  extension, 
which  he  separated  into  small  square  portions  or  masses,  full 
of  angles ;  that  he  impressed  two  motions  on  this  matter ;  the 
one,  by  which  each  part  revolved  about  its  own  centre ;  and 
another,  by  which  an  assemblage  or  system  of  them  turned 
a  common  centre.  From  whence  arose  as  many  different 
vortices,  or  eddies,  as  there  wei’e  different  masses  of  matter, 
thus  moving  about  common  centres. 

The  consequence  of  these  motions  in  each  vortex,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Des  Cartes,  is  as  follows  :  the  parts  of  matter  could  not 
thus  move  and  revolve  one  amongst  another,  without  having 
their  angles  gradually  broken ;  and  this  continual  friction  of 
parts  and  angles  must  produce  three  elements:  the  first  of 
these,  an  infinitely  fine  dust,  formed  of  the  angles  broken  off ; 
the  second,  the  spheres  remaining,  after  all  the  angular  parts 
are  thus  removed  ;  and  those  particles  not  yet  rendered  smooth 
and  spherical,  but  still  retaining  some  of  their  angles,  and 
hamous  partly  from  the  third  element,  according  to  the  laws 
of  motion,  must  occupy  the  centre  of  each  system,  or  vortex, 
by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  its  parts :  and  this  is  the  matter 
which  constitutes  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars  above,  and  the 
fire  below.  The  second  element,  made  up  of  spheres,  forms 
the  atmosphere,  and  all  the  matter  between  the  earth  and  the 
fixed  stars ;  in  such  sort,  that  the  largest  spheres  are  always 
next  the  circumference  of  the  vortex,  and  the  smallest  next 
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its  centre.  The  third  element,  formed  of  the  irregular  par¬ 
ticles,  is  the  matter  that  composes  the  earth,  and  all  terrestrial 
bodies,  together  with  comets,  spots  in  the  sun,  &c. 

He  accounts  for  the  gravity  of  the  terrestrial  bodies  from 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  ether  revolving  round  the  earth  ; 
and,  upon  the  same  general  principles,  he  pretends  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  magnet,  and  to  account  for  all  the  other 
operations  in  nature. 

Of  this  great  man  many  eulogia  have  been  published,  by 
persons  very  capable  of  appreciating  his  worth  and  his  talents. 
We  shall  mention  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  two  or 
three  of  our  own  countrymen. 

Dr.  Barrow,  in  his  “  Opuscula,”  observes,  that  Des  Cartes 
was  doubtless  a  very  ingenious  man,  a  real  philosopher, 
and  one  who  seems  to  have  brought  those  assistances  to  that 
part  of  philosophy  relating  to  matter  and  motion,  which  perhaps 
no  one  had  done  before;  namely,  a  great  skill  in  mathematics, 
a  mind  habituated,  both  by  nature  and  custom,  to  profound 
meditation ;  a  judgment  exempt  from  prejudices  and  popular 
errors,  and  furnished  with  a  good  number  of  certain  and  select 
experiments,  a  great  deal  of  leisure  ;  an  entire  disengagement, 
by  his  own  choice,  from  the  reading  of  useless  books,  and  the 
avocations  of  life  ;  with  an  incomparable  acuteness  of  wit,  and 
an  excellent  talent  of  thinking  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  of 
expressing  his  thoughts  with  the  utmost  perspicuity. 

Dr.  Halley,  in  a  paper  concerning  optics,  affirms  that  Des 
Cartes  was  the  first  who,  in  modern  times,  discovered  the  laws 
of  refraction,  and  brought  dioptrics  to  a  science.  And  Dr. 
Keil  says,  that  Des  Cartes  was  so  far  from  applying  geometry 
and  observations  to  natural  philosophy,  that  his  whole  system 
is  but  one  continued  blunder,  on  account  of  his  negligence  in 
that  point ;  which  he  could  easily  prove,  by  showing  that  the 
theory  of  the  vortices,  upon  which  his  system  is  founded,  is 
absolutely  false;  for  that  Newton  has  shown  that  the  periodical 
times  of  all  bodies  that  swim  in  vortices,  must  be  directly  as 
the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  centre  of  them ;  but  it 
is  evident,  from  observations,  that  the  planets,  in  moving  round 
the  sun,  observe  a  law  quite  different  from  this;  for  the 
squares  of  their  periodical  times  are  always  as  the  cubes  of 
their  distances;  and,  therefore,  since  they  do  not  observe 
that  law,  which  of  necessity  they  must,  if  they  swim  in  a  vortex, 
it  is  a  demonstration  that  there  are  no  vortices  in  which  the 
planets  are  carried  round  the  sun. 

CHEMISTRY. 

ANTONIO  NERI,  an  Italian  priest,  and  excellent  chemist, 
a  native  of  Florence.  He  acquired  great  expertness  in  the  art 
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of  glass  making,  and  resided  many  years  at  Antwerp,  but 
returned  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
sometimes  at  Fisa,  and  sometimes  at  Florence.  The  discove¬ 
ries  of  this  chemist  tended  greatly  to  improve  the  art  on  which 
he  treated,  and  were  of  great  service,  in  particular  to  those  who 
attempted  to  make  artificial  precious  stones. 

BERNARD  DE  PALISSY,  an  eminent  French  chemist 
born  at  Ajen,  about  1524.  He  was  first  a  potter  and  image 
maker,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  painting 
on  glass ;  but  afterwards  still  more  as  a  chemist,  by  publishing 
various  treatises  on  that  science.  He  was  a  Calvinist. 
During  the  fury  of  the  League,  under  the  weak  king  Henry 
III.,  in  1584,  he  was  apprehended  and  committed  to  the 
Bastille.  The  king,  who  was  his  well-wisher,  having  told  him 
that  if  he  did  not  comply  with  the  prevailing  religion,  he 
should  be  constrained  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
Palissy  replied,  “  Your  majesty  has  often  said,  that  you  pity 
me ;  for  my  part,  I  pity  you,  for  pronouncing  the  words,  ‘  I 
shall  be  constrained.’  This  is  not  speaking  like  a  king,  but 
let  me  inform  you,  in  royal  language,  that  neither  the  Guisarts, 
your  wdiole  people,  nor  yourself,  should  constrain  a  potter  to 
bend  his  knee  before  images.”  He  used  commonly  to  say,  in 
allusion  to  his  religion  and  trade,  “  I  have  no  other  property 
than  heaven  and  earth.”  A  good  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  at  Paris,  1777,  by  F.  St.  Fond.  He  first  taught 
the  true  theory  of  fountains.  He  died  in  1590. 

EDWARD  KELLEY  or  TALBOT,  the  associate  of  the 
learned  and  credulous  Dee,  in  his  ridiculous  incantations  and 
Rosicrucian  impostures,  and,  most  probably,  the  knave  of 
whom  the  mathematician  was  the  dupe,  was  born  at  Worcester 
in  1555.  He  was  educated  in  grammar  in  his  native  town 
and  other  places,  and,  when  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  was  sent  to  the  university  at  Oxford.  In  what  college  he 
was  placed,  or  how  long  he  continued  there,  Anthony  Wood 
informs  us  that  he  was  not  able  to  ascertain.  He  tells  us, 
however,  that  Kelley,  being  of  an  unsettled  mind,  left  Oxford 
abruptly,  “  and  in  his  rambles  in  Lancashire,”  committing 
certain  foul  matters,  lost  both  his  ears  at  Lancaster.  After¬ 
wards  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Dee,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Prague.  For  some  time  after  this,  Kelley  is  said  to 
have  lived  in  a  very  expensive  and  ostentatious  manner,  sup¬ 
ported,  doubtless,  by  the  contributions  which  he  levied  on  the 
credulous ;  till,  at  length,  the  emperor  Rodolph,  provoked  by 
the  detection  of  some  of  his  impositions,  ordered  him  into 
close  imprisonment.  He  had  the  address,  however,  by  some 
means  or  another,  to  obtain  an  order  for  his  release,  and  is 
reported  to  have  made  some  progress  in  conciliating  the 
favour  of  that  prince,  who  seems  to  have  bestowed  upon  him 
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the  honour  of  knighthood;  when  fresh  discoveries  of  his 
knavery  occasioned  his  being  imprisoned  a  second  time.  In 
attempting  to  escape  from  the  place  of  his  confinement  out  of 
a  window,  with  the  assistance  of  his  sheets,  which  he  had  tied 
together,  he  fell  to  the  ground  from  a  considerable  height, 
and  received  such  bruises  and  fractures,  as  terminated  in  his 
death,  in  the  year  1595.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  chemistry,  and 
another  on  the  philosopher’s  stone;  besides  which  he  was  the 
author  of  “  A  true  and  faithful  Relation  of  what  passed  for 
many  years  between  Dr.  John  Dee  and  some  spirits.” 

POETR  Y. 

GIROLAMO  ANGERAIMO,  an  Italian  poet,  whose 
Latin  poems  were  first  printed  at  Naples  in  1520,  and  his 
amatory  verses  at  Paris  in  1542.  Many  of  his  pieces  are  in 
the  Cannen  Illust.  Poet.  Italorum. 

FAUSTUS  SAREO,  an  Italian  poet,  who  published  a 
good  edition  of  Arnobius,  at  Rome,  in  1542,  and  Latin  epi¬ 
grams  in  1556,  for  which  the  emperor  gave  him  a  gold  chain. 
He  died  in  1558. 

OLYMPIA  MALIPIERRA,  an  Italian  lady,  was  born 
of  a  noble  Venetian  family,  and  died  about  1559.  Her  poems 
are  in  a  collection  published  at  Naples  by  Bulifon. 

JOHN  ABUNDANCE,  a  name  assumed  by  a  French 
poetical  writer,  who  likewise  called  himself  Maistre  Tybura. 
He  resided  at  the  town  of  Papetowite,  whence  he  published 
or  dated  most  of  his  productions,  and  called  himself  clerk  or 
royal  notary  of  Pont-St.-Esprit.  He  died,  according  to  some 
biographers,  in  1540  or  1544,  and,  according  to  others,  in 
1550. 

JOHN  CONSTABLE,  a  British  poet,  the  son  of  Roger 
Constable,  was  born  in  London,  and  educated  under  the  cele¬ 
brated  William  Lilye.  From  thence  he  was  sent  to  Byham- 
Hall,  opposite  Merton-College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  M.  A.,  and  was  accounted  at  that  time  an  excellent 
poet  and  rhetorician.  He  published,  in  Latin,  “  Querela  Ve~ 
ritatis,”  and  “  Epigrammata,”  4to. 

GIOVANNI  GUIDICCIONI,  an  Italian  poet  and  prelate, 
was  a  native  of  Lucca,  and  born  in  1 500.  After  having  received 
an  education  in  various  universities  of  Italy,  his  uncle  Cardinal 
Bartholomew  Guidiccioni,  placed  him  in  the  service  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Alexander  Farnese,  afterwards  pope  Paul  III.  He 
there  cultivated  the  friendship  of  all  the  men  of  letters  with 
whom  Rome  abounded,  and  especially  of  Annibal  Caro.  He 
retired  to  his  native  place  in  1533,  but  in  the  next  year  was 
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recalled  to  Rome  by  his  patron,  now  raised  to  tlie  tiara,  who 
made  him  governor  of  the  city,  and  bishop  of  Fossonibrone. 
In  1533  he  was  sent  nuncio  to  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  to  Tunis,  and  on  his  other 
journeys.  Fie  was  made  president  of  Romagna  in  1539,  and 
afterwards  commissary-general  of  the  pontifical  army,  and 
governor  of  the  Marche.  In  all  these  employments  he  dis¬ 
played  great  dexterity  and  judgment,  and  would  probably 
have  been  raised  to  the  purple,  had  he  not  been  carried  off  by 
disease  at  Marcerata  in  1541.  Fie  wrote  an  oration  to  the 
public  of  Lucca,  many  letters,  and  a  number  of  poems, 
which  obtained  a  high  reputation.  Their  character  is  that  of 
great  elevation  of  language  and  sentiment,  sometimes  verging 
to  obscurity.  He  succeeded  best  in  grave  subjects,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  lamenting  the  calamities  to  which  Italy  was  at  that 
time  exposed.  His  works  have  been  several  times  published  ; 
an  edition  was  given  by  F.  Berti,  with  his  life,  in  1749,  at  Genoa. 
The  best  editions  of  his  poems  is  that  of  Bergamo,  in  1713, 
by  Giamb.  Rota. 

ADAM  FUMANI,  or  FLAMANUS,  a  Latin  poet,  was 
born  at  Verona.  He  was  a  canon  at  Venice,  and  appointed 
secretary  to  the  council  of  Trent.  He  died  advanced  in  age 
in  1587.  He  published  “  D’Basilii  Moralia  et  Ascetica,”  trans¬ 
lated  by  him,  Leyden,  1540,  fob  But  he  is  best  known  by  his 
Latin  poems,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  system  of  logic  in  Latin 
verse.  This  curious  work  remained  in  manuscript  until  1739, 
when  it  was  published  in  the  Padua  edition  of  the  works  of 
Fracastorius,  2  vols.  4to. 

SIGISMUND  GUJNDANO,  a  native  of  Cremona,  having 
written  a  poem  on  the  actions  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
presented  it  to  that  prince  at  such  an  unfortunate  time,  that 
lie  received  nothing  for  it.  He  made  his  compliment  with  his 
copy  in  his  hand,  when  Charles  V.  was  engaged  in  a  great  war 
in  Germany.  He  was  so  mortified  at  such  an  unprofitable 
reception,  that  he  threw  his  poem  into  the  fire. 

SIXTUS  BETULEIUS,  Latin  poet  and  philosopher, 
born  at  Memmingen,  in  1500,  his  true  name  was  Birk.  He 
taught  the  belles  lettres  and  philosophy  with  reputation : 
and  became  principal  of  the  college  of  Augsburg,  where  he 
died  June  16,  1554.  He  published  several  works  in  prose; 
and  his  dramatic  pieces  of  Joseph,  Susannah,  and  Judith,  are 
esteemed. 

NICHOLAS  BRIGHAM,  a  lawyer  and  poet,  was  born  at 
Caversham,  in  Oxfordshire.  He  was  educated  at  Hart-hall, 
Oxford,  after  which  he  removed  to  one  of  the  inns  of  court. 
He  repaired  the  monument  of  Chaucer,  and  caused  it  to  be 
removed  to  the  south  transept  of  Westminster-abbey.  He 
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(lied  in  1550.  His  works  are — 1.  Memoirs  of  eminent  Persons. 
2.  Memoirs  by  way  of  Diary.  3.  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

JOHN  ARNOLD  BERGELLANUS,  the  author  of  a 
Latin  poem  in  praise  of  printing.  There  have  been  six  editions 
of  it,  separate  or  joined  to  other  works  on  the  same  subject. 
The  last  two  are  by  Prosper  Marchand,  in  his  History  of 
Printing,  Hague,  1740, 4to,  and  by  Wolfius  in  his  “  Monumenta 
Typographical  This  writer’s  proper  name  was  Arnold  or  Ar- 
noldi,  and  he  was  called  Bergellanus,  from  his  country.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  came  to  Mentz,  and  was  employed  there, 
either  as  a  workman,  or  as  a  corrector  of  the  press. 

FRANCIS  MARIA  MOLSA,  an  eminent  poet,  born  at 
Modena.  He  gained  so  great  a  reputation  by  his  Latin  and 
Italian  poetry,  that,  as  Paul  Jovius  tells  us,  “  for  thirty  years 
together,  the  patrons  of  wit  at  Rome  strove  to  promote  him.” 
If  he  had  behaved  with  any  prudence,  he  might  easily  have 
raised  himself  in  the  world ;  but  he  managed  so  ill  that  his 
friends  found  it  impossible  to  serve  him.  He  was  entirely 
debauched,  and  devoid  of  all  decency.  He  died  in  1544,  of 
the  French  disease.  He  was  a  great  orator  as  well  as  a  great 
poet.  Having  observed  the  people  of  Rome  highly  incensed 
against  Laurence  de  Medicis,  he,  says  Jovius,  made  so  lively 
an  oration  upon  it,  that  he  perfectly  overwhelmed  him  with 
confusion  ;  and  it  was  believed  that  Laurence,  to  efface  the 
infamy,  resolved  to  restore  Florence  to  its  liberty,  by  assassi¬ 
nating  Alexander  de  Medicis. 

GABRIEL  FAERNO,  a  native  of  Cremona,  in  Italy,  was 
an  excellent  Latin  poet  and  critic.  He  was  skilled  in  all  parts 
of  polite  literature ;  Pope  Pius  IV.  was  particularly  attached 
to  him.  He  was  the  author  of  some  Latin  elegies,  of  100  Latin 
fables  selected  from  the  ancients,  written  in  iambic  verse ; 
and  of  several  pieces  of  criticism,  as  “  Censura  emendationum 
Livianarum,  de  Metris  Comicis,”  &c.  He  was  remarkably 
happy  in  decyphering  MSS.,  and  restoring  ancient  authors  to 
their  purity;  he  took  such  pains  with  Terence,  in  particular, 
that  Bentley  adopted  all  his  notes  in  the  edition  he  gave  of 
that  writer.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1561.  Thuanus  says,  that 
the  learned  world  was  greatly  obliged  to  him,  yet  had  been 
still  more  so,  if,  instead  of  suppressing  the  then  unknown 
fables  of  Phaedrus,  for  fear  of  lessening  the  value  of  his  own 
Latin  fables,  written  in  imitation  of  iEsop,  he  had  been  con¬ 
tent  with  imitating  them.  M.  Perrault,  however,  who  trans¬ 
lated  Faernus’s  fables  into  French,  has  defended  him  from 
this  imputation,  by  affirming,  that  the  last  MS.  of  Phaedrus’s 
fables,  found  in  the  dust  of  an  old  library,  was  not  discovered 
till  about  thirty  years  after  Faernus’s  death.  He  left — 1.  Te- 
rentii  Comoediae,  2  vols.  8vo.  1563.  A  very  rare  and  valuable 
edition.  2.  Ciceronis  Oj-ationes  Philippicae.  3.  Centum  Fa- 
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bulse  ex  antiqms  authoribus  delect®,  4to.  4.  Censura  emen- 
dationum  Livianarum  Sigonii,  &c. 

LELIO,  CAMILLO,  IPPOLITO,  and  JULIO  CAPI- 
LUPI,  all  distinguished  as  modern  Latin  poets,  were  natives  of 
Mantua.  Lelio,  born  in  1501,  was  particularly  celebrated  for 
his  skill  in  composing  of  centos ;  and  he  converted  the  verses 
of  his  townsman  Virgil  to  uses  to  which  they  would  seem  ori¬ 
ginally  very  little  adapted,  viz.  describing  the  mode  of  life  in 
monasteries,  and  the  venereal  disease.  '  He  died  at  Mantua  in 
1563.  Camillo,  his  next  brother,  besides  his  poetical  talent, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  political  abilities,  and  filled  several 
important  posts,  and  was  employed  in  several  embassies.  He 
died  in  1548.  Ippolito,  the  third  brother,  born  in  1511,  rose 
to  the  highest  offices.  He  was  first  secretary  and  minister  at 
Rome  of  Cardinal  Hercules,  and  of  D’  Ferrante  Gonzaga ; 
and  a  number  of  his  letters,  written  to  both,  are  in  being,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  relate  to  the  war  of  Parma  and  Mi- 
randola,  carried  on  by  Pope  Julius  III.  They  displayed 
much  skill  in  negociation,  and  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  masters. 
Ippolito  was  created  by  Pius  IV.  bishop  of  Fano  in  1560,  and 
sent  by  him  as  his  nuncio  to  Venice,  in  1561.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1580.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Joachim  du 
Bellay.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Julio  was  brother  or 
nephew  of  the  three  preceding.  Their  Latin  poems  were 
printed  at  Rome,  1590,  4to. 

SIR  JOHN  BALLENDEN,  a  Scottish  poet,  in  the  reign 
of  James  V.,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  that  kingdom. 
His  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Ballenden,  of  Auchinoub,  was  direc¬ 
tor  to  the  chancery  in  1540,  and  clerk  register  in  1541. 
From  one  of  his  poems  we  learn,  that  in  his  youth  he  had 
some  employment  at  the  court  of  king  James  V.,  and  that  he 
was  in  great  favour  with  that  prince.  Having  taken  orders, 
and  created  D.D.  at  the  Sorbonne,  he  was  made  canon  of 
Rose,  archdeacon  of  Moray,  and  clerk  register;  but  was  after¬ 
wards  deprived  of  that  employment  by  the  factions  of  the 
times.  However,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  he  recovered  his  office, 
and  was  one  of  the  lords  of  session.  Being  a  zealous  papist, 
he,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Laing,  was  extremely  assiduous  in 
retarding  the  progress  of  the  reformation  ;  till  at  last,  finding 
the  opposition  too  powerful,  he  quitted  Scotland  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1550.  He  is  generally  esteemed  one 
of  the  best  Scottish  poets  of  that  age.  His  translation  of 
Hector  Boethius  appeared  first  in  1536  with  this  title,  “  The 
History  and  Chronicles  of  Scotland  compilit  and  newly  correc- 
tit  and  amendit  be  the  reverend  and  noble  clerk  Mr.  Hector 
Boeis,  chanon  of  Aberdene,  translated  lately  be  Mr.  John 
Bellenden,  arclidene  of  Murray,  and  chanon  of  Ros®,  at  com¬ 
mand  of  James  the  Fyfte,  king  of  Scottis,  imprintet  in  Edin- 
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burgh  be  Thomas  Davidson,  dwelling  fornens  the  Fryere- 
Wynde folio. 

NICHOLAS  BORBONIUS,  a  French  Latin  poet.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time. 
His  poems  were  printed  in  1540. 

BASILIO  ZANCHI,  an  elegant  modern  Latin  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Bergamo,  and  born  in  1501.  He  was  the  scholar  of 
Grovita  Rapicio,  and  studied  with  so  much  ardour,  that  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  collected  a  number  of  Latin  poetical 
epithets,  which  were  afterwards  published.  His  love  for  letters 
drew  him  to  Rome,  where  he  distinguished  himself  so  highly 
among  the  poets  who  then  abounded  in  that  capital,  that  when 
only  twenty,  he  was  very  honourably  noticed  by  Arsilli  in  his 
book  “  De  Poeta  Urbanicis.”  His  baptismal  name  was  Pietro, 
which,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  academies  at  that  time, 
he  changed  to  L.  Rekinis :  but  having  returned  to  Bergamo 
after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  he  again  changed  it  to  that  of 
Basil,  on  his  entrance,  in  1524,  among  the  canons  regular  of 
Lateran.  He  then  chiefly  applied  to  sacred  literature,  the 
fruits  of  which  were  some  works  on  the  Scriptures,  which  were 
printed.  He  frequently  shifted  his  abode,  residing  successively 
at  Ravenna,  Bologna,  Padua,  and  his  native  city,  and  in  all 
these  he  gave  esteemed  proofs  of  his  learning  and  talents,  and 
contracted  friendships  with  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the 
age.  It  is  affirmed  that  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  Vatican 
library,  but  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  exact  catalogue 
given  of  those  officers  ;  indeed,  his  death  occurred  about  the 
time  assigned  to  his  appointment  to  that  post,  and  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  seem  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have  hap¬ 
pened.  Pope  Paul  IV.  published,  in  1 558,  a  decree,  com¬ 
manding,  under  pain  of  prison  or  the  galleys,  all  the  religious 
who  were  living  out  of  their  cloisters  to  return  to  them  ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  this  ordinance,  that 
Zanchi  was  imprisoned,  the  rigour  of  which  proved  fatal  to 
him  about  the  end  of  that  year.  Zanchi  has  few  equals  in  the 
sweetness,  and  fewer  in  the  elegance,  of  his  poetry,  of  which 
he  has  given  specimens  in  almost  every  kind  of  composition  in 
his  eight  sets  of  poems.  Among  them  is  one  entitled,  “  De 
;  Florto  Sophiae,”  describing  the  most  remarkable  faults  and 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  different  topics  he  has 
;  managed  with  great  skill. 

|  GARCIAS-LASSO,  or  GARCILASO,  DE  LA  VEGA, 
an  eminent  Spanish  poet,  was  born  at  Toledo  in  1503.  He 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  man  of  rank,  who  had  been  employed 
in  some  important  negociations.  Garcilaso,  as  a  man,  was 
distinguished  for  his  wit  and  bravery ;  and  as  a  poet,  he 
adopted  the  style  and  manner  of  his  friend  Boscar.  His  works 
consist  chiefly  of  pastorals,  some  of  which  are  very  prolix ; 
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and  in  one  of  them  it  is  said  he  has  introduced  almost  action 
enough  for  a  drama.  His  principal  excellence  is  tenderness, 
which  is  frequently  displayed  with  great  beauty  in  his  son¬ 
nets,  of  which  the  reader  will  be  pleased  with  the  following 
specimen,  translated  by  Mr.  Southey  : — 

“  As  when  a  mother  weak  in  tenderness, 

Hears  her  sick  child  with  prayers  and  tears  implore, 
Some  seeming  good,  that  makes  his  pain  the  less  ; 

Yet,  with  short  ease !  the  future  evil  more  ; 

Even  as  her  fondness  yields  to  his  vain  will, 

She  hastes  to  gratify  her  sickly  son — 

Anticipating  then  the  coming  ill, 

Sadly  she  sits,  and  weeps  what  she  has  done. 

Thus  have  I  pampered  my  distemper’d  mind, 

And  yielded  thus  to  fancy’s  wayward  mood. 

The  dupe  of  fancy  !  self-condemned  to  find. 

A  future  anguish  in  the  present  good. 

Doom’d  to  waste  a  wretched  life  away, 

And  nightly  weep  the  errors  of  the  day.” 

Both  Boscar  and  Garalaso  possessed  more  learning  than 
taste,  and  more  taste  than  genius.  Their  poems,  particularly 
those  of  the  latter,  are  full  of  imitations  from  the  ancients.” 
The  poems  of  Garsilaso  have  passed  through  many  editions, 
and  commentaries  have  been  -written  upon  them  by  Sanchez 
De  Las  Brozas,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Spanish  grammarians. 
Garcilaso  followed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  attended 
Charles  V.  in  many  of  his  expeditions.  At  length  he  lost  his 
life  in  a  battle,  as  he  was  singalizing  his  courage  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  his  sovereign  in  an  attack  on  a  fortress  in  Provence, 
in  the  year  1536. 

NICHOLAS  GRXMBOLD,  or  GRIMBOALD,  a  poet, 
was  born  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  educated  at  Christ’s  college, 
Cambridge  ;  after  which  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  be¬ 
came  fellow  of  Merton  college  ;  and  lastly,  reader  of  Rhetoric 
at  Christchurch.  He  wrote  blank  verse,  and  some  clerical 
pieces,  of  great  merit,  in  rhyme.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
Latin  tragedy,  entitled  “  Archipio  phela,  sive  Joannes  baptista,” 
printed  at  Cologne  in  1548,  8vo,  His  translation  of  Tully’s 
Offices  was  printed  at  London  in  1553,  Svo.  He  died  in  1563. 

EDWARD  FERRARS,  a  Warwickshire  poet,  educated 
at  Oxford.  He  was  a  favourite  with  Henry  VIII.  and  died 
1564.  He  wrote  some  comedies  and  tragedies.' 

JOHN  BAPTIST  CINTIO  GIRALDI,  an  Italian  poet 
and  physician,  was  born  at  Ferraro  in  1504.  He  was  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  professor  of  rhetoric  atPaira. 
He  died  in  1573.  He  wrote  nine  tragedies  in  Italian;  but 
his  principal  work  is  entitled  “  Hecatommiti,”  or  a  hundred 
novels,  in  the  manner  of  Boccacio. 
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JEROME  ZIEGLER,  a  learned  professor  of  poetry  in 
Ingoldstadt.  He  published  poems  of  his  own,  and  Adrantine’s 
Annals  of  Bavaria,  in  1 554. 

STEPHEN  GUAZZI,  secretary  to  the  duchess  of  Mentz, 
and  author  of  some  poems,  dialogues,  &c.,  much  esteemed. 
He  died  at  Pavia,  1565. 

BERNARDO  CAPPELLO,  an  eminent  Italian  poet, 
was  born  at  Venice.  He  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Bembo> 
while  the  latter  resided  at  Padua,  and  imbibed  from  him  the 
principles  of  Italian  poetry.  Bembo  had  highly  esteemed  his 
pupil,  and  submitted  his  own  poems  to  his  judgment.  While 
Capello  was  proceeding  happily  in  the  career  of  letters,  an 
opinion  maintained  by  him  in  the  senate,  which  was  thought 
dangerous  to  the  public  tranquillity,  caused  his  perpetual  exile 
to  the  isle  of  Arbe,  in  Sclavonia,  in  1540.  After  having  con¬ 
tinued  there  two  years,  being  cited  to  give  an  account  of  his 
conduct,  he  took  refuge  wTith  his  wife  and  family  in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  state,  where  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese  received  him 
honourably,  and  made  him  governor  of  Orvieto  and  Tivoli.  He 
also  passed  some  time  at  the  court  of  Urbino,  then  the  resort  of 
the  finest  geniuses  of  Italy  ;  but  the  bad  effects  of  the  air  of 
Pesaro  obliged  him  to  return  to  Rome  in  1 559.  At  that  capi¬ 
tal  he  died  in  1 565,  still  regretting  that  he  could  never  regain 
the  favour  of  his  countrymen,  and  revisit  his  native  place. 
The  “  Canzonier”  of  Capello,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  dignified,  and  elegant  pro¬ 
ductions  of  that  age,  and  equally  in  its  graver  and  lighter 
strains,  deserves  to  be  proposed  as  an  excellent  model  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  poetry.  A  new  edition  of  Capello’s  poems,  together 
with  those  of  Domenico  Veniero,  was  published  in  Bergamo 
in  1751  and  1753. 

GIROLAMO  PARABOSCO,  an  Italian  poet  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  writer,  was  a  native  of  Placentia.  He  had  been  a 
musician  by  profession,  a  maestro  di  capella.  He  was  author  of 
several  comedies  in  prose  and  verse,  which  are  said  to  possess 
a  character  of  originality.  He  also  composed  a  tragedy,  en¬ 
titled  “  Progue,”  printed  at  Venice  in  1548.  At  the  same 
place  was  printed  in  1558,  “  Disporti  de  Girolami  Parabosca,” 
consisting  of  novels  in  the  manner  of  Boccacio  and  Bandello. 
He  likewise  published  “  Letters,”  and  other  wrorks  now  for¬ 
gotten. 

BALTHAZAR  OLIMPO,  an  Italian  poet.  His  pegasea 
in  stanse  amorose,  1525,  and  his  gloria  del  amore,  8vo,  &c., 
appeared  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

JOHN  HEYWOOD,  one  of  the  most  ancient  dramatic 
poets,  was  born  at  North  Mims,  near  St.  Alban’s,  Hertford¬ 
shire,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  From  thence  he  retired  to  the 
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place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  had  a  seat  in  that  neighbourhood.  This 
patron  of  genius  introduced  him  to  the  princess  Mary,  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  her  father,  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  much  delighted 
with  his  wit  and  skill  in  music,  and  by  whom  he  was  frequently 
rewarded.  When  Mary  came  to  the  crown  Heywood  became 
a  favourite  at  court,  and  continued  often  to  entertain  her  ma¬ 
jesty,  exercising  his  fancy  before  her,  even  to  the  time  that  she 
lay  languishing  on  her  death  bed.  On  the  accession  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  being  a  zealous  papist,  he  decamped,  and  settled  at 
Mechlin,  in  Flanders,  where  he  died  in  1565.  He  was  a  man 
of  no  great  learning,  nor  were  his  poetical  talents  extraordi¬ 
nary  ;  but  he  possessed  talents  of  more  importance  in  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  namely,  those  of  a  jester.  He  wrote  several 
plays  ;  500  epigrams  ;  a  dialogue  in  verse,  concerning  English 
proverbs  ;  and  the  spider  and  fly,  a  parable,  a  thick  4to.  Be¬ 
fore  the  title  of  this  last  work  is  a  whole  length  wooden  print 
of  the  author,  who  is  also  represented  at  the  head  of  every 
chapter  of  the  book,  of  which  there  are  77.  His  other  wrorks 
are  a  Dialogue  of  Proverbs,  and  several  plays. 

GEORGE  BUCHANAN,  the  best  Latin  poet  of  his  time, 
was  born  in  February,  1506.  This  accomplished  scholar  and 
distinguished  wit  was  not  descended  of  a  family  remarkable  for 
its  rank.  He  had  no  occasion  for  the  splendour  of  ancestry. 
He  wanted  not  a  reflected  greatness,  the  equivocal  and  too 
often  the  only  ornament  of  the  rich  and  noble.  A  small  farm, 
called  the  Moss,  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Killearn,  in 
Sterlingshire,  was  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  the  property  of 
his  father.  George,  however,  might  have  been  confined  to 
toil  at  the  lowest  employments  of  life,  if  the  generosity  of  his 
uncle,  George  Heriot,  had  not  assisted  him  in  his  education, 
and  enabled  him  to  pursue  for  two  years  his  studies  at  Paris 
after  his  father’s  death.  But  that  short  space  was  scarcely 
elapsed,  when  the  death  of  his  benefactor  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  own  country,  and  forsake  for  a  time  the  path  of 
science.  He  was  yet  under  his  20tli  year,  and  in  this  extre¬ 
mity  he  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  under  John,  duke  of 
Albany,  who  commanded  the  troops  which  France  had  sent 
to  assist  Scotland  in  the  war  against  England.  But  h®  was 
disgusted  with  the  fatigues  of  one  campaign,  and  fortunately, 
John  Major,  then  professor  of  philosophy  at  St.  Andrew’s, 
hearing  of  his  necessity  and  his  merit,  afforded  him  a  tempo¬ 
rary  relief.  He  now  became  the  pupil  of  John  Main,  a  cele¬ 
brated  teacher  in  that  university,  under  whom  he  studied  logic, 
and  contracting  an  attachment  to  his  master,  he  followed  him 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  invited  to  teach  grammar  in  the  college 
of  St.  Barbe.  In  this  slavish  occupation  he  was  found  by  the 
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earl  of  Cassillis,  with  whom,  having  remained  five  years  at 
Paris,  he  returned  to  Scotland.  He  next  acted  as  a  preceptor 
to  the  famous  earl  of  Murray,  the  natural  son  of  James  V. 
But  while  he  was  forming  this  nobleman  for  foreign  affairs, 
he  found  that  his  life  was  in  danger  from  enemies,  whose 
vindictive  rage  could  suffer  no  abatement,  and  who  would  not 
scruple  the  most  dishonourable  means  of  gratifying  it.  The 
scandalous  lives  of  the  clergy  had  excited  his  indignation,  and, 
more  than  reasoning  or  argument,  had  estranged  him  from  the 
errors  of  popery .J  The  Franciscan  monks,  enraged  at  the  beau¬ 
tiful  but  poignant  satire  he  had  written  against  them,  branded 
him  with  the  appellation  of  atheist,  a  term  which  bigots  of  all 
denominations  are  too  apt  indiscriminately  to  lavish  upon  those 
who  differ  from  them.  Not  satisfied  with  the  outrage  of 
abuse  and  calumny,  they  conspired  his  destruction.  Cardinal 
Beaton  gave  orders  to  apprehend  him,  and  bribed  king  James 
V.  with  a  very  considerable  sum  to  permit  his  execution.  He 
was  seized  accordingly,  and  the  first  genius  of  the  age  was 
about  to  perish  by  the  halter  or  by  fire,  to  satisfy  a  few  bloody 
priests,  when  escaping  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  he  fled  into 
England.  Henry  VIII.,  at  all  times  the  slave  of  caprice  and 
passion,  was  then  burning  at  the  same  stake  the  Lutheran  and 
the  papist ;  his  court  did  not  suffer  a  philosopher  or  a  satirist. 
After  a  short  stay  Buchanan  crossed  the  sea  to  France,  and 
to  his  extreme  disappointment,  found  at  Paris  cardinal  Beaton, 
as  ambassador  from  Scotland.  He  retired  privately  to  Bor¬ 
deaux,  dreading  new  misfortunes,  and  concerned  that  he  could 
not  execute  his  studies  in  obscurity  and  in  silence.  Here  he 
met  with  Andre  Govea,  a  Portuguese  of  great  learning  and 
worth,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  acquainted  during 
his  travels,  and  who  was  employed  in  teaching  a  public  school. 
He  disdained  not  to  act  as  the  assistant  of  his  friend ;  and 
during  the  three  years  he  resided  at  this  place  he  composed 
the  tragedies  which  do  him  so  much  honour ;  it  was  here  also 
that  he  wrote  some  of  the  most  pleasant  of  those  poems  in 
which  he  rallied  the  muses,  and  threatened  to  forsake  them 
as  not  being  able  to  maintain  their  votaries.  About  this  time 
too  he  presented  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
who  happened  to  pass  through  Bordeaux.  His  enemies, 
meantime,  were  not  inactive.  Cardinal  Beaton  wrote  about 
him  to  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  and  by  every  motive  which 
a  cunning  and  wicked  heart  could  invent,  he  invited  him  to  pu¬ 
nish  the  most  pestilential  of  all  heretics.  The  archbishop, 
however,  on  inquiry,  was  convinced  that  the  poet  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  very  small  impropriety.  Meantime  Govea  being 
called  by  the  king  of  Portugal  to  establish  an  academy  at 
Coimbra,  intreated  Buchanan  to  accompany  him.  He  con¬ 
sented,  but  had  not  been  a  year  in  Portugal  when  Govea  died. 
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and  left  him  exposed  to  the  malice  of  his  inveterate  enemies,  the 
monks.  They  loudly  objected  to  him,  that  he  was  a  Lutheran, 
that  he  had  written  poems  against  the  Franciscans,  and  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  the  abominable  crime  of  eating  flesh  in 
lent.  He  was  confined  to  a  monastery  till  he  should  learn 
what  these  men  fancied  to  be  religion,  and  they  enjoined  him 
to  translate  the  Psalms  into  Latin  verse,  a  task  which  every 
man  of  taste  knows  with  what  admirable  skill  and  genius  he 
performed.  On  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  had  the  promise  of  a 
speedy  promotion  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  the  issue  of 
which  his  aversion  to  the  clergy  did  not  allow  him  to  wait.  Fie 
hastened  to  England,  but  the  perturbed  state  of  affairs  during 
the^  minority  of  Edward  VI.  not  giving  him  the  prospect  of 
any  lasting  security,  be  set  out  for  France.  There  he  had 
not  been  long  when  be  published  bis  Jepbthes,  which  he  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  marshal  de  Brissac.  This  patron  did  not  want 
generosity,  and  could  judge  of  merit.  lie  sent  him  to  Pied¬ 
mont,  as  preceptor  to  his  son  Timoleon  de  Cossi.  In  this  em¬ 
ployment  he  continued  several  years,  and  during  the  leisure  it 
afforded  him  he  fully  examined  the  controversies  which  now 
agitated  Europe,  and  put  the  last  hand  to  many  of  the  most 
admired  of  his  smaller  poems.  After  this  he  returned  to  Scot¬ 
land  and  made  an  open  profession  of  the  reformed  faith ;  but 
he  soon  quitted  his  native  country  for  France,  which  appears 
to  have  been  more  agreeable  to  bis  taste.  Queen  Mary,  how¬ 
ever,  having  determined  that  he  should  have  the  charge  of 
educating  her  son,  recalled  him,  and  till  the  prince  should  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  proper  age  be  was  nominated  to  the  principality  of 
St.  Andrew’s.  His  success  as  James’s  preceptor  is  well  known. 
When  it  was  reproached  to  him  that  he  had  made  his  majesty 
a  pedant ;  “  It  is  a  wonder,”  replied  he,  “  that  I  have  made  so 
much  of  him.”  Mackenzie  relates  a  story  concerning  his  tute¬ 
lage  of  his  pedantic  majesty,  which  is  strongly  expressive  of 
Buchanan’s  character  as  a  man  of  humour,  and  at  the  same 
time  shows  the  degree  of  his  veneration  for  royalty.  The 
young  king  being  one  day  at  play  with  his  fellow  pupil,  the 
master  of  Erskine,  Buchanan,  who  was  then  reading,  desired 
them  to  make  less  noise.  Finding  that  they  disregarded  his 
admonition,  he  told  his  majesty,  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue, 
he  would  certainly  whip  his  breech.  The  king  replied  he 
would  he  glad  to  see  who  would  bell  the  cat,  alluding  to  the 
fable,  Buchanan,  in  a  passion,  threw  the  book  from  him,  and 
gave  his  majesty  a  sound  flogging. 

During  the  misfortunes  that  befel  the  amiable  but  impru¬ 
dent  Mary,  he  joined  the  party  of  the  earl  of  Murray ;  and  at 
his  earnest  desire,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  his  Detection, 
a  work  which  his  greatest  admirers  have  read  with  regret. 
Having  been  sent  with  other  commissioners  to  England 
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against  his  mistress,  he  was,  on  his  return,  rewarded  with  the 
abbacy  of  Cross  Reguel,  made  director  to  the  chancery,  and 
some  time  after  lord  of  the  privy  council,  and  privy  seal.  He 
was  likewise  rewarded  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  a  pension  of 
100/.  a  year.  The  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  employed  in 
composing  the  history  of  Scotland.  After  having  vied  with 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Latin  poets,  he  contested  with  Livy 
and  Sallust  the  palm  of  eloquence  and  political  sagacity.  But 
like  the  former  of  these  historians,  he  was  not  always  careful  to 
preserve  himself  from  the  charge  of  partiality.  He  expired 
at  Edinburgh  in  158£,  aged  70.  Authors  speak  of  him  in 
very  different  language,  according  to  their  religious  and  poli¬ 
tical  principles.  As  a  Latin  writer,  however,  in  prose  as  well 
as  poetry,  he  has  scarcely  been  equalled  since  the  reign  of 
Augustus ;  nor  is  he  less  deserving  of  remembrance  as  a  friend 
to  the  natural  liberties  of  mankind,  in  opposition  to  usurpation 
and  tyranny.  The  happy  genius  of  Buchanan,  says  Dr.  Ro¬ 
bertson,  equally  formed  to  excel  in  prose  and  in  verse,  more 
various,  more  original,  and  more  elegant,  than  that  of  almost 
any  other  modern  who  writes  in  Latin,  reflects,  with  regard  to 
this  particular,  the  greatest  lustre  on  his  country.”  And  the 
earl  of  Buchan,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Life  of  Fletcher,  (p. 
xxi.),  says,  “  Buchanan  arose  in  Scotland  like  the  morning 
star,  to  announce  the  approach  of  philosophical  day.  He  was 
the  father  of  whiggery  as  a  system  in  Britain,  if  not  in  Europe; 
the  Lord  Bacon  or  Newton  of  political  science ;  by  far  the 
greatest  man  of  his  age,  as  Napier  was  of  his  country,  in  in¬ 
vention  ;  inasmuch  as  political  science  is  above  all  others  in 
real  importance.  Buchanan  and  Fletcher  alone  were  elevated 
above  the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  and  shed  a  lustre  towards 
those  that  were  to  succeed,  which  will  continue  to  shine  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.”  An  elegant  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  1788,  at  Killearn,  which  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ur'e :  “  It  is  a  well  proportioned 
obelisk,  19  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  reaching  to  the  height 
of  103  feet.  In  the  middle  is  a  cavity  of  6  feet  square  at  the 
bottom,  gradually  diminishing  until  it  reaches  the  height  of 
54  feet,  where  it  becomes  so  narrow  as  to  receive  the  end  of  a 
Norway  pole,  which  is  continued  to  the  top  of  the  obelisk. 
The  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  June,  1788,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Graham.  In  it  was  deposited  a  crystal  bottle  hermetically 
sealed,  containing  a  silver  medal,  on  which  was  engraved  the 
following  inscription: 

IN  MEMORIAM 
GEORGII  BUCHANANI, 

POET^B  ET  IIISTORICI  CELEBERRIMI 

ACCOLIS  HU  JUS  LOCI  ULTRA  CONFERENTIBUS, 

II/EC  COLUMNA  POSITA  EST,  1788. 

JACOBlOs  CRAIG,  ARCHITECT,  ED1NBURGEN.” 
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On  the  whole,  Buchanan  will  always  be  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  greatest  honours  of  his  country;  a  man  whose  genius,  in 
the  midst  of  penury  and  discouragement,  broke  out  with  a  lustre 
which  has  secured  him  immortal  fame.  Of  his  different  works, 
both  verse  and  prose,  numerous  editions  have  been  given.  A 
valuable  edition  of  the  whole,  collectively,  was  published  at 
Edinburgh,  in  2  vols.  folio,  1714,  and  reprinted  at  Leyden 
in  1725,  2  vols.  4to. 

JOHN  DAURAT,  an  eminent  French  poet,  born  in  1507, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  He  was  preceptor  to  the  king’s  pages, 
and  Charles  IX.  took  great  delight  in  his  conversation,  and 
honoured  him  with  the  title  of  his  poet ;  but  his  generosity, 
and  want  of  management  placed  him  in  the  class  of  learned 
men  who  have  been  very  near  starving.  Conformably  to  the 
taste  of  the  age,  he  had  great  skill  in  making  anagrams ;  he 
also  undertook  to  explain  the  centuries  of  Nostradamus.  No 
book  was  printed,  nor  did  any  person  of  consequence  die,  but 
Daurat  made  some  verses  on  the  occasion,  as  if  his  muse  had 
been  a  hired  mourner  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Scaliger  tells  us 
that  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  still  more  foolish 
attempt :  viz.  endeavouring  to  find  all  the  Bible  in  Homer.  He 
died  in  1588. 

ANNIBAL  CARO,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  born  at  Ci- 
vita  Nuovo  in  1507.  He  was  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Parma, 
afterwards  to  Cardinal  Farnese,  and  was  made  a  knight  of 
Malta.  He  translated  Virgil’s  iEneid  into  Italian  with  such 
propriety,  that  he  was  allowed  by  the  best  judges  to  have 
equalled  the  original.  He  also  translated  Aristotle’s  rhetoric, 
two  oratorios  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  a  discourse  of  Cy¬ 
prian.  He  wrote  a  comedy ;  and  a  miscellany  of  his  poems 
was  printed  at  Venice  in  1584.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1566. 

SCIPIO  CAPECE,  an  eminent  Latin  poet,  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Naples.  He  was  professor  of  jurisprudence 
in  the  university  of  Naples,  but  his  inclination  led  him  to  po¬ 
lite  literature.  He  held  an  assembly  of  learned  men  in  his 
own  house,  one  of  the  products  of  which  was  a  publication  in 
1535,  of  “  Commentaries  on  Virgil,”  attributed  to  Donatus. 
He  was  in  the  service  of  Ferdinand  Sanseverino,  prince  of  Saler¬ 
no.  It  appears  from  his  works  that  he  was  living  in  1561. 
Capece  began  to  make  himself  known  as  a  poet,  by  a  work  in 
three  books  to  the  praise  of  St.  John  the  baptist,  entitled  “  De 
Vate  Maximo.”  But  his  poetical  reputation  was  principally 
founded  on  a  poem  in  two  books,  “  De  Principiis  Rerum,”  first 
printed  in  1542,  and  dedicated  to  Paul  III.  In  this  he  gives  a 
complete  system  of  physics,  as  then  taught,  which  he  displays 
with  a  facility  and  elegance  very  admirable  on  such  abstruse 
topics,  so  that  Bembo  and  Manuzio  have  not  hesitated  to 
compare,  and  the  latter  almost  to  equal  him,  with  Lucretius. 
The  philosophy  of  the  times,  however,  was  very  little  superior 
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to  that  of  the  Roman  poet,  and  the  partiality  of  friendship 
alone  could  find  in  Capece  a  parallel  to  the  poetical  spirit  of 
that  writer.  This  poem,  with  a  translation  and  learned  anno¬ 
tations  of  the  abbe  Ricci,  was  reprinted,  together  with  the  other 
poems  of  Capece,  at  Venice  in  1754. 

LUCIA  ALBANI  AVOGADRI,  an  ingenious  lady,  was 
born  at  Bergamo,  of  a  noble  family.  She  excelled  in  Italian 
poetry,  and  her  works  were  both  admired  and  commented 
upon  by  Tasso.  They  were  collected  together  and  published 
in  1561.  She  married  a  nobleman  of  Brescia,  in  the  Venetian 
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GEORGE  SABINUS,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  born  in 
the  electorate  of  Brandenburgh  in  1508.  His  poem,  Res  ges¬ 
tae  Caesarum  Germanorum,  spread  his  reputation  all  over  Ger¬ 
many,  and  procured  him  the  patronage  of  all  the  princes  who 
had  any  regard  for  polite  literature ;  he  wras  made  professor  of 
the  belles  lettres  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  rector  of  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  Koningburgh,  and  counsellor  to  the  elector  of  Bran¬ 
denburgh.  He  married  two  wives,  the  first  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  famous  reformer  Melancthon.  He  died  in 
1560.  His  poems  have  been  often  reprinted. 

AGOSTINO  BECCARI,  a  native  of  Ferrara,  was  the  first 
who  introduced  dramatic  pastoral  upon  the  Italian  stage.  His 
“  Sacrafizio,”  was  acted  with  much  pomp  at  Ferrara  in  1554, 
before  duke  Hercules  II.  and  other  princes,  and  afterwards  in 
1587,  on  occasion  of  the  nuptials  of  two  noble  families.  The 
piece  has  been  much  applauded  and  much  criticised,  but,  con- 
siderd  as  the  first  of  its  species  in  the  language,  its  defects 
may  be  pardoned,  and  the  author  will  retain  the  glory  of  hav¬ 
ing  furnished  an  example  for  the  Aminta  and  Pastor  Fido. 
He  died  in  1590,  about  the  age  of  eighty. 

LUIGI  TANSILLO,  an  Italian  poet,  born  about  1510,  at 
Nola.  He  lived  a  long  time  at  Naples  in  the  service  of  the 
viceroy,  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  and  his  son  Don  Garcia,  and 
he  accompanied  the  former  in  his  expedition  to  Africa.  When 
he  was  24  years  of  age  he  gave  the  first  specimen  of  his  talents 
in  Tuscan  poetry,  by  a  piece  entitled,  “  II  Vendemmiatore,” 
in  which  he  related  the  scurrilous  and  obscene  jests,  which  in 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  pass  from  one  to  another, 
among  the  vintagers.  The  poem  was  printed  in  1534,  and 
being  rendered  popular  by  its  subjects,  it  went  through  several 
other  editions  under  the  title  of  “  Stanze  amorose  sopra  gli 
Orte  della  Donne.”  Tansillo  was  also  said  to  be  the  author 
of  another  poem  of  the  same  licentious  character,  entitled, 
“  Stanze  in  lode  della  Menta.”  The  disrepute  into  which  the 
author  fell  in  consequence  of  these  pieces,  was  the  cause  that 
all  his  poems,  which  were  numerous,  and  on  various  topics, 
were  placed  by  pope  Paul  IV.  in  the  list  of  prohibited  books. 
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Deeply  mortified  by  this  circumstance,  Tansillo  addressed  a 
penitential  canzone  to  the  pope,  in  which  he  requested  for¬ 
giveness,  and  informed  his  holiness  that  he  had  made  repara¬ 
tion  by  composing  a  devout  poem,  entitled,  “  Le  Lagrime  di 
San  Pietro.”  This  apology  was  admitted,  and  his  name  was 
erased  from  the  list.  Being  judge-royal  at  Gaeta  in  1569, 
he  entertained  Scipio  Ammirabo,  who  relates  that  his  health 
was  then  declining,  and  that  he  did  not  long  survive. 

Of  Tansillo’s  “Tears  of  St.  Peter,”  only  a  small  part  had 
appeared  before  his  death,  and  he  left  it  unfinished.  It  was 
afterwards  published  in  fifteen  cantos,  and  was  much  applauded, 
as  appears  from  a  Fi'ench  and  a  Spanish  translation  of  it,  the 
former  by  Malherbe.  His  other  poems,  consisting  of  Sonnets, 
Canzone,  Capitoli,  &c.,  have  been  several  times  reprinted,  the 
most  complete  edition  is  that  of  Venice,  in  1738.  Two  other 
elegant  poems  of  his,  “  La  Balia,”  and  “  II  Podere,”  were  given 
to  the  public  so  lately  as  1767  and  1769.  Some  admirers  of 
this  writer  have  represented  him  as  equal  to  Petrarch ;  but, 
though  this  is  considered  as  an  exaggeration,  it  is  allowed  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  spirited  poets  of  his  age. 
He  would  have  merited  additional  praise  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  a  piece  of  his,  recited  at  Messina  in  1 539,  was  a  pastoral 
drama,  since  he  would  then  appear  the  inventor  of  this  species 
of  composition ;  but  Apostolo  Zeno  has  shewn  that  his  piece 
was  only  that  entitled,  “  I  due  Pelle  grini,”  in  his  works,  a  com¬ 
position  of  an  entirely  different  kind.  The  same  writer  has 
evinced  that  three  comedies  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Tan¬ 
sillo,  really  belonged  to  Pietro  Aretino. 

NICOLAS  FRANCO  or  FRANCHI,  an  Italian  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Benevento,  and  born  in  1510,  and  under  his 
father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  became  acquainted  with  the 
learned  languages.  In  his  youth  he  contracted  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Pietro  Aretino,  and  from  being  his  assistant  in  his 
various  works,  became  his  rival,  and  whilst  he  equalled  him  in 
virulence  and  licentiousness,  was  his  superior  in  learning  and 
abilities.  His  first  attempt  at  rivalsliip  was  his  “  Pistolo  Vul- 
gari,”  in  1539.  A  fierce  war  now  commenced  between  them 
which  they  both  sustained  with  the  greatest  rancour  and  ma¬ 
lignity.  Franco  quitted  Venice,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Montferrat,  where  he  published  a  dialogue,  entitled,  “  Delle 
Belleze,”  and  a  collection  of  sonnets  against  Aretino,  with  a 
“  Priapea  Italiana,”  which  contained  the  grossest  obscenity,  the 
most  unqualified  abuse,  and  the  boldest  satire  against  princes, 
popes,  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  other  eminent 
persons.  Yet  his  literary  reputation  did  not  receive  any 
injury  by  this;  he  was  a  principal  member  of  the  academy  of 
Argaunautz  at  Montferrat,  and  in  this  capacity  wrote  his  “  Rime 
Maratime,”  printed  at  Mantua  in  1549.  At  Mantua  he  kept 
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a  school,  thence  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  published 
commentaries  on  the  Preapeia,  attributed  to  Virgil,  the  copies 
of  which  pope  Paul  IV.  ordered  to  be  suppressed  and  burned. 
Under  Pius  IV.  he  continued  to  indulge  his  virulence,  and  was 
protected  by  cardinal  Morone.  His  imprudence,  however,  in 
writing  a  Latin  epigram  against  Pius  V.,  with  other  defamatory 
libels,  brought  upon  him  the  punishment  which  he  amply  de¬ 
served.  He  was  taken  from  his  study  in  his  furred  robe,  and 
hanged  on  the  common  gallows,  without  receiving  any  trial. 
He  wrote  several  other  works  besides  those  already  enumera¬ 
ted,  and  he  left  behind  him  in  MS.  a  translation  of  Homer’s 
Iliad. 

THOMAS  LORD  VAUX,  of  Harwedon,  a  British  poet, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Nicholas,  the  first  lord  Vaux,  and  was 
born  in  1510.  In  1527  he  attended  Wolsey  in  his  embassy, 
to  treat  of  a  peace  between  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  and  the 
kings  of  England  and  France ;  and  in  1530,  he  took  his  place 
in  parliament  as  a  baron.  In  1532  he  attended  Henry  VIII.  to 
Calais  and  Boulogne.  In  1532  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
bath  at  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  was  afterwards 
captain  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  which  he  surrendered  in  1536. 
He  died  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.  His  poems  are  in 
the  collection  called  “  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices and 
his  best  pieces  are,  “  The  Assault  of  Cupid,”  and  “  The  Aged 
Lovers  Renunciation  of  Love.”  Lord  Vaux,  as  a  poet,  is 
more  distinguished  by  morality  of  sentiment  than  imagery. 

JOHANNES  SECUNDUS,  is  the  literary  name  of  John 
Everard,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  the  son  of  Nicholas  Everard, 
the  eminent  jurist,  and  president  of  the  commune  of  Mecklin, 
under  Charles  V.  John  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1511,  and 
at  an  early  age  studied  law  at  Bourges  under  Alerat.  He  was, 
however,  more  attached  to  polite  literature  than  to  jurispru¬ 
dence,  and  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  Latin  poets  of  his  time.  He  travelled  into  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  was  made  secretary  to  cardinal  Tavera,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Toledo.  He  followed  Chai’les  V.  in  his  expedition, 
to  Tunis,  but  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution  not  permit- 
ing  him  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  war,  he  returned  to  the 
Low  Countries.  Having  returned  from  his  martial  expedition, 
he  was  sent  by  the  cardinal  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  the 
pope  upon  the  success  of  the  emperor’s  arms,  but  was  taken 
so  unwell  on  the  road,  that  he  was  not  able  to  complete  his 
journey ;  but  being  advised  to  seek  without  a  moment’s  delay 
the  benefit  of  his  native  air,  he  soon  recovered.  Having 
now  quitted  the  service  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  he 
was  employed  in  the  same  office  of  secretary  to  the  bishop  of 
Utrecht ;  and  so  much  had  he  hitherto  distinguished  himself 
by  the  classical  elegance  of  his  compositions,  that  he  was  soon 
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called  upon  to  fill  the  important  post  of  private  Latin  secretary 
to  the  emperor,  who  was  then  in  Italy.  This  was  the  most 
honourable  office  to  which  our  author  was  ever  appointed  ;  but 
before  he  could  enter  upon  it  death  put  a  stop  to  his  labours. 
Having  arrived  at  St.  Arnaud,  in  the  district  of  Tournay,  in 
order  to  meet  upon  business  with  the  bishop  of  Utrecht,  he 
was,  on  Oct.  8.  1536,  cut  off  by  a  violent  fever,  in  the  very  flower 
of  his  age,  not  having  quite  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
Few  modern  Latin  poets  have  possessed  more  facility  and 
sweetness  than  Secundus,  of  whom  there  was  published  a  vo¬ 
lume  consisting  of  elegies,  epigrams,  odes,  and  miscellaneous 
pieces,  together  with  a  narrative  in  prose  of  his  different  jour¬ 
neys.  Of  his  poems  the  pieces  entitled  “  Basia  ”  have  been 
the  most  popular,  on  account  of  the  gravity  of  their  diction  and 
the  delicate  voluptuousness  of  their  painting.  They  are  still 
read  by  the  admirers  of  amatory  verse.  Johannes  had  two 
brothers,  also  elegant  Latin  poets,  known  by  the  names  of  Ni¬ 
colas  Grudius,  and  Adrian  Marius.  They  have  united  in  an 
affectionate  commemoration  of  their  deceased  brother,  annexed 
to  his  poems.  Secundus  practised  engraving,  and  to  his  vo¬ 
lume  is  affixed  a  portrait  of  a  female,  one  of  his  most  favourite 
mistresses,  inscribed,  “Vatis  amatoris  Julia  sculpta  manu.” 
The  works  of  Secundus  have  gone  through  numerous  editions, 
the  best  of  which  is  that  of  Leyden,  1631.  The  Basia  were 
translated  into  English  in  1731,  and  again  in  1775.  To  these 
works  ample  testimonies  are  prefixed  by  Lelius,  Greg.  Gy- 
raldus,  the  elder  Scaliger,  Theodore  Beza,  and  others,  who 
all  speak  of  them  with  rapture.  A  French  critic  indeed,  after 
having  affirmed  that  the  genius  of  Secundus  never  produced 
any  thing  which  was  not  excellent  in  its  kind,  adds,  with  too 
much  truth,  Mais  sa  muse  est  un  peu  trop  lascive.  For  this 
fault  our  author  makes  an  apology  in  a  Latin  epigram  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  grammarians ;  but,  as  the  poet  observes, 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence, 

For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

FRISONE  BENZIO,  an  Italian  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Assiso.  Deformed  in  person,  he  compensated  for  the  unkind¬ 
ness  of  nature  by  a  lively  disposition,  and  the  most  fascinating 
powers  of  conversation.  The  amiableness  of  his  manners  was 
such,  that  he  was  called  the  Socrates  of  Rome.  He  wrote 
poems  in  Latin  and  Italian,  and  died  about  1570. 

ELLIS  HEYWOOD,  who  continued  some  time  at  Florence 
under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Pole,  and  became  so  good  a 
master  of  the  Italian  tongue,  as  to  write  a  treatise  in  that  lan¬ 
guage,  entitled  Mora.  He  died  at  Louvain  about  the  year 
1572. 
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EDWARD  AGLIONBY,  an  English  poet,  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  King’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
master’s  degree,  and  was  made  a  fellow.  He  was  afterwards 
justice  of  the  peace  in  Warwickshire,  and  wrote  a  genealogy 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  for  which  she  gave  him  a  pension.  A 
Latin  poem  of  his  was  printed  in  Wilson’s  Epigrammata, 
1552,  4to. 

CLARA  CANTARINI MATRAINI,  of  a  noble  family  at 
Lucca,  one  of  the  best  poets  of  her  time.  She  was  living  in 
1562.  Her  style  is  said  to  be  pure,  correct,  and  full  of  force 
and  elegance  ;  her  ideas  clear,  noble,  and  ingenious ;  and  she 
particularly  excels  as  a  lyrist.  Many  of  her  pieces  are  in  Ri¬ 
jn  ae  di  diverti  Signora  Napolitani  e  d’  altri,  which  was  printed 
at  Venice,  1560:  The  same  are  also  printed  separately.  Many 
others  are  subjoined  to  her  letters,  which  were  printed  at  Luc¬ 
ca,  1595.  In  these  she  appears  well  instructed  in  sacred  his¬ 
tory,  and  in  theology  in  general ;  one  of  them,  to  her  son,  con¬ 
tains  many  useful  maxims  for  manners  and  conduct.  Her 
Christian  Meditations,  mixed  with  very  beautiful  scraps  of 
poetry,  and  concluded  by  a  female  ode  to  the  Almighty,  were 
also  printed  there.  She  also  wrote  a  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
in  which  are  many  pieces  of  poetry ;  others  are  found  in  differ¬ 
ent  collections:  She  was  well  skilled  in  the  Platonic  philoso¬ 
phy,  was  generally  esteemed  by  the  literati  of  that  age,  and 
corresponded  with  many  of  them. 

GIANANTONIO  VOLPI,  an  elegant  modern  poet,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Como,  in  1514*.  He  studied  juris¬ 
prudence  at  the  university  of  Pavia,  which  he  afterwards  prac¬ 
tised  in  his  native  place  with  so  much  reputation,  that  he  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  municipal  statutes  of  the  city,  and 
was  deputed  by  it  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  He 
went  to  Rome  in  hopes  of  receiving  preferment,  where  he  was 
for  some  time  an  attendant  on  cardinal  Alexandro  Farnese ; 
but  his  expectations  being  frustrated  he  returned  to  Corvo, 
and  for  several  years  acted  as  the  substitute  of  Bernardino 
della  Croce,  bishop  of  that  church,  whom  he  succeeded  on  his 
renunciation  in  1559.  He  was  present  at  the  council  of  Trent, 
and  Pius  IV.  sent  him  into  Switzerland.  After  having  governed 
the  diocese  of  Como  with  much  assiduity  for  thirty  years,  he 
died  in  1588.  The  poems  of  Volpi  were  collected  and  published 
by  Gianantonio  Volpi  the  younger,  at  Padua,  in  1725.  They 
are  much  praised  for  their  elegance,  and  in  particular  two  sa¬ 
tires  of  his  composition  are  said  to  be  the  first  modern  pieces 
of  the  kind  in  which  the  style  of  Horace  was  happily  imitated. 
Three  of  his  letters  are  added  to  the  collection ;  which  also 
contains  some  poems  of  Girolamo  Volpi. 

THOMAS  TUSSER,  a  British  poet,  was  born  about  the 
year  1515  at  Rivenhall,  near  Witham,  in  Essex.  At  an  early 
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age,  much  against  his  inclination,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to 
a  music-school ;  and  was  soon  placed  as  a  singing  boy,  first  in 
the  collegiate  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Wallingford,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral ;  where  he  arrived  at  considera¬ 
ble  proficiency  in  music.  From  St.  Paul’s  he  was  sent  to 
Eton  school,  and  was  some  time  under  the  tuition  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Nicholas  Udall,  of  whose  severity  he  complains,  in  giving 
him  fifty-three  stripes  at  once  for  a  trifling  fault.  Hence  he 
was  removed  to  Cambridge,  but  his  studies  being  interrupted 
by  sickness,  he  left  the  university,  and  was  employed  about 
court  by  the  influence  of  William  Paget.  He  remained  in  this 
situation  ten  years,  and  then  retiring  into  the  country,  and 
marrying,  turned  farmer  at  Kalwade,  now  Cattiwade,  a  hamlet 
of  the  parish  of  Brandham  in  Suffolk.  He  appears  to  have 
suffered  some  reverse  in  his  farming  business,  as  we  find  him 
afterwards  successively  at  Ipswich,  where  his  wife  died,  at 
West  Dereliam,  and  at  Norwich.  He  married,  however,  a 
second  wife,  of  the  name  of  Moon,  which  affords  him  a  play  of 
words ;  but  this  was  not  a  happy  match,  most  probably  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  disparity  in  age,  the  wife  being  very  young.  He 
obtained  a  singing  man’s  place  in  the  Norwich  cathedral ;  after 
which  he  again  tried  farming,  but  again  failing  he  repaired  to 
London,  but  being  driven  from  it  by  the  plague  in  1574,  he 
went  to  Cambridge.  When  the  scourge  abated  he  returned  to 
London,  where  he  died  about  1580. 

He  wrote,  in  verse,  a  work  entitled  “  Five  hundred  points 
of  good  Husbandry,”  which  has  passed  through  many  editions. 
For  an  author,  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life  present  an  uncommon 
variety  of  incident.  Stillingfleet  says,  “He  seems  to  have  been 
a  good  natured,  cheerful  man,  and  though  a  lover  of  economy, 
far  from  any  meanness,  as  appears  from  many  of  his  precepts, 
wherein  he  shows  his  disapprobation  of  that  pitiful  spirit, 
which  make  farmers  starve  their  cattle,  their  land,  and  every 
thing  belonging  to  them ;  choosing  rather  to  lose  a  pound  than 
spend  a  shilling.  Upon  the  whole,  his  book  displays  all  the 
qualities  of  a  well-disposed  man,  as  well  as  of  an  able  farmer.” 

HENRY  HOWARD,  earl  of  Surrey,  son  of  Thomas 
Howard,  a  nobleman  of  singular  accomplishments,  and  one  of 
the  early  English  poets,  was  born  between  1515  and  1520.  In 
his  youth  he  resided  at  Windsor,  as  companion  to  the  young 
duke  of  Richmond,  natural  son  to  Henry  VIII.,  whom  he  af¬ 
terwards  accompanied  to  Wolsey’s  new  college  at  Oxford, 
where  he  cultivated  letters  with  great  success.  He  then  made 
the  tour  of  Europe,  under  the  impression  of  a  romantic  passion 
for  “  the  fair  Geraldine,”  who  appears  to  have  been  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare.  In  the  true  spirit  of 
chivalry,  he  published  at  Florence  a  general  challenge  at  tilt¬ 
ing,  to  all  persons  who  should  dispute  the  supremacy  of  her 
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beauty*  He  was  the  champion  in  the  tournament,  and  was 
presented  with  a  shield  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  He 
returned  a  most  accomplished  gentleman,  and  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  himself  at  a  tournament  held  before  the  court  at  West¬ 
minster  in  1540,  soon  after  which  he  was  decorated  with  the 
order  of  the  garter.  He  did  not,  however,  obtain  the  lady 
whom  he  had  so  highly  celebrated  by  his  pen  and  his  lance, 
for  it  appears  that  she  was  espoused  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
and  that  he  married  Frances,  danghter  of  the  earl  of  Oxford. 
In  1542  he  acted  as  lieutenant-general  in  the  army  with  which 
his  father  invaded  Scotland.  He  accompanied  the  king  in  his 
expedition  to  France  in  1544,  and  was  field  marshal  of  the 
army  before  Boulogne.  After  the  capture  of  that  place,  he 
was  left  by  Henry  as  his  lieutenant  and  captain-general  for  its 
defence.  Though  his  courage  was  unquestionable,  he  was 
.either  unfortunate  or  incautious  in  some  encounters  with  the 
French  ;  which,  with  the  ill  offices  of  his  enemies  at  court,  in¬ 
duced  Henry  to  send  the  earl  of  Hertford  to  supersede  him  in 
his.  command.  Some  expressions  of  resentment  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  were  reported  to  the  king,  who  now  began  to  entertain 
some  jealousies  of  the  Howard  family.  He  further  imagined 
.that  the  earl  of  Surrey  aspired  to  an  union  with  his  daughter 
Mary,  which  he  considered  as  a  very  dangerous  proof  of  am¬ 
bition.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  therefore  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  together  with  his  father,  and  charges  were  brought 
against  him,  of  which  the  principal,  peculiar  to  himself,  were, 
that  he  entertained  jn  his  family  some  Italians  suspected  of 
being  spies,  and  that  a  servant  of  his  had  visited  cardinal 
Pole.  Though  he  defended  himself  with  skill  and  eloquence, 
the  jury,  as  usual  in  that  arbitrary  reign,  brought  him  in  guilty 
of  high  treason.  Fie  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  January  19, 
1547,  leaving  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Thomas,  his 
eldest  son,  was  the  duke  of  Norfolk  who  was  so  conspicuous 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  his  negociations  with  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  terminating  in  his  ruin. 

The  earl  of  Surrey  still  lives  in  fame  as  an  English  poet, 
though  it  may  be  presumed  his  works  are  read  only  by  pro¬ 
fessed  students  of  our  old  literature.  His  “  Songs  and  Son¬ 
nets,”  were  first  collected  and  printed  at  London,  in  1557,  4to., 
and  were  several  times  reprinted.  Though  an  imitator  of  the 
Italian  school,  he  is  free  from  the  metaphysical  subtlety  of 
thought  pursued  by  those  writers,  and  for  the  most  part  ex¬ 
presses  himself  with  simplicity,  and  sometimes  with  true  feel¬ 
ing.  His  versification  is  generally  correct,  and  often  melo¬ 
dious;  in  these  pieces  it  is  always  in  alternate  rhymes.  He 
also  translated  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  Virgil’s  *Eneid, 
published  in  1557,  which  Mr.  Warton  asserts  to  be  the  oldest 
English  composition  extant  in  blank  verse.  His  example  for 
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this  kind  of  verse  was  derived  from  the  Italian  poets.  A  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  several  other  pieces 
which  he  left  in  manuscript,  have  never  appeared  in  print. 
Warton  sums  up  his  poetical  character  in  these  words : 
“  Surrey,  for  his  justness  of  thought,  correctness  of  style,  and 
purity  of  expression,  may  justly  be  pronounced  the  first  En¬ 
glish  classical  poet.  He  unquestionably  is  the  first  polite 
writer  of  love  verses  in  our  language.” 

LUYS  PEREYRA,  a  Portuguese,  who,  in  1558,  published 
an  heroic  poem  upon  the  fate  of  Sebastian,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  cardinal  archduke  Albert  of  Austria.  It  was  reprinted 
in  1785,  by  Bentosoze  de  Souza  Farinha,  regius  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Lisbon,  a  man  to  whom  the  literature  of  his 
country  is  indebted  for  the  republication  of  many  rare  works. 
The  Elegiada  of  Luys  Pereyra  has  however  been  deprived,  by 
this  new  edition,  of  the  only  value  which  it  possesses,  its  rarity. 
In  the  first  canto,  Sebastian  loses  himself  in  a  wood,  and  meets 
a  hermit  there,  who  tells  him  the  history  of  Portugal.  In  the 
sixth,  another  person  relates  the  shipwreck  of  Sepulveda.  The 
tenth  is  upon  the  actions  of  the  Portuguese  in  Monomotapa. 
The  twelfth  contains  the  description  of  Africa,  less  amusing 
than  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  geographical  grammar. 
The  thirteenth  is  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Goa.  The  fif¬ 
teenth  is  the  siege  of  Chaul ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
those  pertinent  episodes,  the  poet  says,  now  that  he  has 
finished  his  story,  it  is  well  that  I  should  go  on  with  mine. 
Nor  are  the  remaining  cantos  of  the  eighteen  all  employed  in 
the  action  of  the  poem.  The  siege  of  Mazagam,  the  accession 
of  Sebastian,  a  plague,  and  a  famine,  Proteus  and  the  Devil, 
are  called  in  to  eke  it  out.  The  execution  is  as  bad  as  the 
plan  ;  it  is  bare,  bald,  beggarly,  narrowly  narrative,  hobbling 
upon  crutches  ;  yet  Luys  Pereyra  was  praised  by  his  contem¬ 
poraries. 

DOMENICO  VENIERO,  a  distinguished  Italian  poet, 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Venice  in  1517.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  school  of  Batista  Eynazio,  was  favoured 
with  the  friendship  of  Bembo,  and  was  beginning  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  studies,  and  to  participate  in  the  honours  to  which 
he  was  called  by  his  birth,  when  a  painful  disease  took  away 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  confined  him 
for  life  to  his  chamber.  In  this  calamitous  state  he  found  no 
better  solace  than  cultivating  his  talent  for  poetry,  and  con¬ 
versing  with  the  numerous  literary  characters  then  in  that 
city.  His  house  resembled  an  academy  of  the  learned,  who, 
at  their  frequent  assemblies  in  it,  passed  several  hours  in  re¬ 
citing  verses,  disputing,  or  holding  agreeable  conversations,  by 
which  the  sufferings  of  the  master  were  alleviated.  Among 
other  benefits  to  literature,  these  meetings  were  the  origin  of 
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the  celebrated  Venetian  academy,  of  which  V  eniero  is  accounted 
one  of  the  founders,  and  a  principal  ornament.  In  the  midst 
of  his  acute  pains,  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  poems, 
which  had  a  gaiety  in  their  manner  very  extraordinary  for  pro¬ 
ductions  under  such  circumstances.  They  are  distinguished 
by  liveliness  of  imagery,  and  force  of  expression,  but  are  oc¬ 
casionally  marked  with  those  artificial  contrivances,  and  affected 
conceits,  which  overran  Italian  poetry  in  the  succeeding  cen¬ 
tury.  Domenico  died  in  1582,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  His 
poems  were  first  printed  in  the  colleges  at  Dolce  and  Pucelli. 
They  were  edited  at  Bergamo  in  1751  and  1753,  together 
with  those  of  his  nephews,  Maffeo  and  Luigi  Veniero,  the  for¬ 
mer  of  whom  was  archbishop  of  Corfu.  Their  father  Lorenzo 
was  also  a  poet,  but  dishonoured  his  talents  by  imitating  the  im¬ 
purities  of  Aretino  in  two  of  his  pieces. 

PETER  PAGAN,  or  PAGANUS,  a  German  poet,  and 
professor  of  poetry  and  history,  of  Marpurg,  was  a  native  of 
Wanfrid,  in  the  Lower  Hesse,  and  died  in  1576.  He  wrote 
Praxis  Metrica;  the  History  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  in 
Latin  verse  ;  and  other  poems  in  the  same  language. 

RODRIGUEZ  COTA,  of  Toledo,  flourished  about  the 
year  1540,  and  obtained  reputation  as  a  writer  of  Spanish 
poetry.  The  most  known  of  his  works  is  the  “  Tragi  comedia 
de  Calisto  y  Melibea,”  which  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by 
Barthius,  and  into  French  byLanardin.  It  is  much  esteemed 
in  Spain ;  but  its  chief  merit  appears  to  consist  in  its  moral 
sentiments,  which  are  expressed  with  energy.  As  a  poetical 
or  dramatic  work,  it  would  probably  rank  very  low  in  modern 
estimation. 

JOHN  ANDREW  DE  ANGUILLARA,  an  eminent 
Italian  poet,  was  born  about  1517,  at  Sutri,  in  Tuscany,  of 
very  obscure  parents.  He  went  to  Rome  and  engaged  him¬ 
self  as  a  corrector  of  the  press,  but  being  detected  in  an  in¬ 
trigue  with  the  wife  of  his  master,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Rome  with  a  little  money  and  a  few  clothes,  of  which  he  was 
plundered  by  robbers.  He  then  begged  his  way  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  employed  by  Franceschi  the  bookseller.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Rome,  he  lived  some  time  on  the  sale  of  his  clothes 
and  books,  and  then  died  partly  of  hunger,  and  partly  of  a 
disease  contracted  by  his  imprudent  conduct.  He  wrote  a 
tragedy  entitled  CEdipus,  and  translated  Ovid’s  Metamor¬ 
phoses,  printed  at  Venice,  1554,  4to.  He  died  about  1570. 

PETER  ANGELIO,  or  DEGLI  ANGELI,  an  Italian 
poet,  was  born  in  1517,  at  Barga  in  Tuscany,  and  thence  sur- 
named  in  Italian,  Bargeo,  and  in  Latin,  Bargaeus.  He  under¬ 
stood  Greek  and  Latin  when  only  ten  years  old.  He  was  sent 
to  study  law  at  Bologna,  but  his  poetic  turn  soon  appeared, 
and  while  at  the  university,  he  formed  the  plan  of  his  cele- 
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brated  poem  on  the  chase,  but  having  written  some  satirical 
verses  at  the  request  of  a  noble  lady,  with  whom  he  was  in  love, 
he  dreaded  the  consequences  of  being  known  as  the  author,  and 
quitted  Bologna.  At  Venice, '  whither  .  he  now  repaired,  he 
found  an  asylum  with  the  French  ambassador,  with  whom  he 
lived  three  years,  being  employed  in  copying  Greek  manu¬ 
scripts.  He  next  accompanied  another  ambassador  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  made  the  tour  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  In 
1543  he  was  on  board  the  fleet  sent  by  the  grand  seignior  to 
the  environs  of  Nice,  against  the  emperor,  and  commanded  by 
the  famous  Barbarossa,  and  he  was  with  the  above  ambassador 
at  the  siege  of  Nice  by  the  French.  After  encountering  other 
hardships  of  war,  and  fighting  a  duel,  for  which  he  was  obliged 
to  fly,  he  found  means  to  return  to  Tuscany.  At  Florence  he 
was  attacked  with  a  tertian  ague,  and  thinking  he  could  enjoy 
health  and  repose  at  Milan,  to  which  place  Alphonso  Davalos 
had  invited  him,  he  was  preparing  to  set  out,  when  he  received 
news  of  the  death  of  that  illustrious  Mecamas.  In  1546  he 
became  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Ragusa,  from  whence 
he  was  invited  to  take  the  chair  of  belles  lettres  at  Pisa.  After 
occupying  that  station  seventeen  years,  he  exchanged  it  for 
the  professorship  of  moral  and  political  philosophy.  In  1575 
he  accompanied  cardinal  Ferdinand  de  Medicis  to  Rome, 
where  he  settled  on  a  handsome  pension,  and  published  his 
poems,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  cardinal,  who  presented  him 
with  two  thousand  florins  of  gold.  When  his  eminence  became 
grand  duke  of  Florence,  Angeli  followed  him,  and  published 
there  his  “  Syrias,”  a  Latin  poem  on  the  deliverance  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  He  was  now  enriched  by  other  pensions,  and  was 
enabled  to  pass  his  declining  years,  mostly  at  Pisa,  in  opulence 
and  ease.  He  died  February  29,  1596,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year.  His  works  are — 1.  Three  Funeral  Orations  in  Latin,  on 
Henry  II.  of  France,  on  the  grand  duke  Cosmo,  and  the  grand 
duke  Ferdinand,  his  patron,  1587.  2.  De  Online  legendi 

Scriptores  Historiae  Romans?.  3.  Poemata  varia,  4to.  In 
this  collection  are  the  Cynegeticon,  a  poem  on  the  chase,  and 
the  Syrias  above  mentioned,  which  are  his  best  performances. 
4.  De  privatorum  publicorumque  urbis  Romae  eversoribus 
epistola,  4to.  5.  Poesie  Toscane,  8vo.  6.  Letters  in  Latin 
and  Italian.  7.  Memoirs  of  his  owrn  Life. 

LEWIS  DE  CAMOENS,  a  famous  Portuguese  poet,  the 
honour  of  whose  birth  is  claimed  by  different  cities.  But  ac¬ 
cording  to  N.  Antonia,  and  Manuel  Correa,  his  intimate  friend, 
he  was  born  at  Lisbon,  in  1557.  His  family  was  of  consider¬ 
able  note,  and  originally  Spanish.  The  elder  branch  of  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Castera,  intermarried  with  the  blood  royal  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  But  the  younger  branch  had  the  superior  honour  to 
produce1  the  author  of  the  Lusiad.  The  misfortunes  of  the 
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poet  began  early.  In  his  infancy,  Simon  Vaz  de  Camoens,  his. 
father,  being  commander  of  a  vessel,  was  shipwrecked  at  Goa, 
where,  with  his  life,  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune  was  lost. 
His  mother,  however,  Anne  de  Macedo,  of  Pantaren,  provided 
for  the  education  of  her  son  Lewis  at  the  university  of  Coimbra. 
What  he  acquired  there  his  works  discover  ;  an  intimacy  w-ith 
the  classics,  equal  to  that  of  Scaliger,  but  directed  by  the  taste 
of  a  Milton  or  a  Pope.  When  he  left  the  university,  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  court.  He  was  handsome,  had  sparkling  eyes,  with 
the  finest  complexion,  and  was  a  polished  scholar,  which,  added 
to  the  natural  vivacity  of  his  disposition,  rendered  him  an  ac¬ 
complished  gentleman.  Courts  are  the  scenes  of  intrigue,  and 
intrigue  was  fashionable  at  Lisbon.  But  the  particulars  of 
the  amours  of  Camoens  are  unknown.  This  only  appears  ;  he 
had  aspired  above  his  rank,  for  he  was  banished  from  the 
court ;  and  in  several  of  his  sonnets  he  ascribed  his  misfortunes 
to  love.  He  now  retired  to  his  mother’s  friends  at  Pantaren. 
Here  he  renewed  his  studies,  and  began  his  poem  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  India.  John  III.  at  this  time  prepared  an  arma¬ 
ment  against  Africa.  Camoens,  tired  of  his  inactive,  obscure 
life,  went  to  Ceuta  in  this  expedition,  and  displayed  his  valour- 
in  several  rencounters.  In  a  naval  engagement  with  the 
Moors  in  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  conflict  of  boarding 
he  was  among  the  foremost,  and  lost  his  right  eye.  Yet  neither 
hurry  of  actual  service  nor  the  dissipation  of  the  camp  could 
stifle  his  genius.  He  continued  his  Lusiad,  and  several  of  his 
most  beautiful  sonnets  were  written  in  Africa,  while,  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it, 

l 

"  One  hand  the  pen,  and  one  the  sword,  employ’d.” 

The  fame  of  his  valour  had  now  reached  the  court,  and  he 
obtained  permission  to  return  to  Lisbon.  But,  while  he  soli¬ 
cited  an  establishment  which  he  had  merited  in  battle,  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  evil  tongues  was  injuriously  poured  upon  him. 
Though  the  bloom  of  his  youth  was  effaced  by  long  residence 
under  the  scorching  sun  beams  of  Africa,  and  disfigured  by 
the  loss  of  an  eye,  his  presence  gave  uneasiness  to  some  gentle¬ 
men  of  families  of  the  first  rank,  where  he  had  formerly  visited. 
Jealousy  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ; 
its  resentment  knows  no  bounds,  and  Camoens  now  found  it 
prudent  to  banish  himself  from  his  native  country.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  1553,  he  sailed  for  India,  with  a  resolution  never  to 
return.  As  the  ship  left  the  Tagus,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  w-ords 
of  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Scipio  Africanus,  “  Ingrata  pa- 
tria,  non  possedebis  ossa  mea !”  “  Ungrateful  country  !  thou 
shalt  not  possess  my  bones  !”  But  he  knew  not  what  evils  in 
the  East  would  awake  the  remembrance  of  his  native  fields. 
When  Camoens  arrived  in  India,  a  fleet  was  ready  to  sail  to 
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revenge  the  king  of  Cochin  on  the  king  of  Pimenta.  Without 
any  rest  on  shore  after  his  long  voyage,  he  joined  this  arma¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  conquest  of  the  Alagada  islands  displayed  his 
usual  bravery.  In  1554  he  attended  Vasconiella  in  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Red  Sea.  Here,  says  Faria,  as  Camoens  had  no 
use  for  his  sword,  he  employed  his  pen.  Nor  was  his  activity 
confined  in  the  fleet  or  camp.  Fie  visited  Mount  Felix,  and 
the  adjacent  inhospitable  regions  of  Africa,  which  he  so 
strongly  pictures  in  the  Lusiad,  and  in  one  of  his  little  pieces, 
where  he  laments  the  absence  of  his  mistress.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Goa,  he  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  which  enabled  him  to 
bestow  his  attention  on  his  epic  poem.  But  this  serenity  was 
interrupted,  perhaps  by  his  own  imprudence.  He  wrote  some 
satires  which  gave  offence ;  and,  by  order  of  the  viceroy  Fran¬ 
cisco  Baritto,  he  was  banished  to  China.  The  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  Camoens  soon  found  him  friends,  even  under  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  banishment.  He  was  appointed  commissary  of  the 
defunct  in  the  island  of  Macao,  a  Portuguese  settlement  in  the 
bay  of  Canton.  Here  he  continued  his  Lusiad,  and  here  also, 
after  five  years’  residence,  he  acquired  a  fortune  equal  to  his 
wishes.  Don  Constantine  de  Braganza  was  now  viceroy  of 
India ;  and  Camoens,  desirous  to  return  to  Goa,  resigned  his 
charge.  In  a  ship  freighted  by  himself  he  set  sail ;  but  was 
shipwrecked  in  the  gulf  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mehon, 
on  the  coast  of  China.  All  he  had  acquired  was  lost,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  seventeenth  Lusiad — 

“  Now  blest  with  all  the  wealth  fond  hope  could  crave, 

Soon  I  beheld  that  wealth  beneath  the  wave, 

For  ever  lost ; — 

My  life  like  Judah’s  heaven-dotfm’d  king  of  yore, 

By  miracle  prolong’d.” 

His  poems,  which  he  held  in  one  hand,  while  he  swam 
vith  the  other,  were  all  that  he  possessed  when  he  stood 
friendless  on  the  unknown  shore.  But  the  natives  gave  him  a 
most  humane  reception ;  which  he  has  immortalized  in  that 
beautiful,  pathetic  song  in  the  tenth  Lusiad.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Mehon,  he  wrote  his  beautiful  paraphrase  of  the  Psalm, 
where  the  Jews,  in  the  finest  strain  of  poetry,  are  represented 
as  hanging  their  harps  on  the  willows  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
and  weeping  their  exile  from  their  native  country.  Here  Ca¬ 
moens  continued  some  time,  till  an  opportunity  offered  to  carry 
him  to  Goa.  When  he  arrived  at  that  city,  Don  Constantine 
de  Braganza,  the  viceroy,  admitted  him  into  intimate  friend¬ 
ship,  and  Camoens  was  happy  till  count  Rondardo  assumed 
the  government.  But  now,  those  who  had  formerly  procured 
his  banishment  exerted  all  their  arts  against  him.  Rodonda, 
when  he  entered  on  office,  pretended  to  be  the  friend  of  Ca- 
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moens ;  yet  he  soon  after  suffered  him  to  be  thrown  into  the 
common  prison.  Camoens,  however,  in  a  public  trial,  fully 
refuted  every  accusation  of  his  conduct  while  commissary  at 
Macao,  and  his  enemies  were  loaded  with  ignominy.  But  Ca¬ 
moens  had  some  creditors,  who  detained  him  in  prison  a  consi¬ 
derable  time  ;  all  the  gentlemen  of  Goa,  ashamed  that  a  man 
of  singular  spirit  should  experience  such  treatment  among 
them,  set  him  at  liberty.  He  again  assumed  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  received  the  allowance  of  a  gentleman  volunteer,  a 
character  at  that  time  common  in  Portuguese  India.  Soon 
after,  Pedro  Barretto,  appointed  governor  of  the  fort  at  Sofala, 
by  high  promises,  allured  the  poet  to  attend  him  thither. 
Though  the  only  motive  of  Barretto  was  to  retain  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  Camoens  at  his  table,  it  was  his  least  care  to  render 
the  life  of  his  guest  agreeable.  Chagrined  with  his  treatment, 
and  a  considerable  time  having  elapsed  in  vain  dependence 
upon  Barretto,  Camoens  resolved  to  return  to  his  native  coun¬ 
try.  A  ship  on  the  homeward  voyage  at  this  time  touched 
at  Sofala,  and  several  gentlemen  who  were  on  board  were  de¬ 
sirous  that  Camoens  should  accompany  them.  But  to  prevent 
this,  the  governor  ungenerously  charged  him  with  a  debt  for 
board.  Anthony  de  Cabra,  however,  and  Hector  de  Silveyra, 
paid  the  demand,  and  “  Camoens,”  says  Faria,  “  and  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  Barretto,  wrere  sold  together.”  After  an  absence  of 
sixteen  years,  Camoens,  in  1569,  returned  to  Lisbon,  unhappy 
even  in  his  arrival,  for  the  pestilence  then  raging  in  that  city, 
prevented  his  publication  for  three  years.  At  last,  in 
1572,  he  printed  his  Lusiad,  which,  in  the  opening  of  the  first 
book,  in  a  most  elegant  turn  of  compliment,  he  addressed  to 
king  Sebastian,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year.  “  The  king,” 
says  the  French  translator,  “  was  so  pleased  with  its  merit, 
that  he  gave  the  author  a  pension  of  four  thousand  reals,  on 
condition  that  he  should  reside  at  court.”  “  But  this  salary,” 

[  says  the  same  writer,  “  was  withdrawn  by  cardinal  Henry,  who 
i  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  lost  by  Sebastian  at  the 
1  battle  of  Alcazar.”  Though  Henry  was  the  great  patron  of 
one  species  of  literature,  yet  the  author  of  the  Lusiad  was  ut¬ 
terly  neglected  by  him,  and  under  his  inglorious  reign  died  in 
all  the  misery  of  poverty.  By  some  it  is  said  he  died  in  an 
1  alms-house.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  -not  even  the 
certainty  of  subsistence,  which  these  houses  provide.  He  had 
a  black  servant  who  had  grown  old  with  him,  and  had  long 
experienced  his  master’s  humanity.  This  grateful  Indian,  a 
native  of  Java,  who,  according  to  some  writers,  saved  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  life  in  the  shipwreck,  begged  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  for 
the  only  man  in  Portugal  on  whom  God  had  bestowed  those 
1  talents,  which  tend  to  exalt  the  spirit  of  a  degenerate  age.  To 
the  eye  of  a  careful  observer,  the  fate  of  Camoens  throws  great 
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light  on  his  country,  and  will  appear  strictly  connected  with  it. 
The  same  ignorance,  the  same  despicable  spirit,  which  suffered 
Camoens  to  depend  on  alms,  sunk  the  kingdom  of  Portugal 
into  the  most  abject  vassalage  ever  experienced  by  a 
conquered  nation.  While  the  grandees  were  blind  to  the 
ruin  which  impended  over  them,  Camoens  beheld  it  with  a 
pungency  of  grief  which  hastened  his  death.  In  one  of  his  let¬ 
ters  he  has  these  remarkable  words ;  “  Em  fim  accaberey  a 
vida,”  &c.  “  I  am  ending  the  course  of  my  life ;  the  world 

will  witness  how  I  loved  my  country.  I  have  returned,  not 
only  to  die  in  her  bosom,  but  to  die  with  her.”  In  this  un¬ 
happy  situation,  in  1619,  in  his  sixty-second  year,  the  year 
after  the  fatal  defeat  of  Don  Sebastian,  died  Lewis  de  Camoens, 
the  greatest  literary  genius  ever  produced  in  Portugal ;  a  man 
equal  in  martial  courage  and  honour  to  her  greatest  heroes ; 
and  he  was  buried  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  poverty  in  which 
he  died.  The  Lusiad  has  been  translated  once  into  Latin, 
twice  into  Italian,  once  into  French,  four  times  into  Spanish, 
and  once  into  English,  by  Mr.  Mickle.  Rapin,  however,  has 
criticised  it. 

GEORGE  GASCOIGNE,  an  early  English  poet,  whose 
writings,  though  they  exhibit  few  marks  of  strength  are  not 
destitute  of  delicacy.  He  was  born  in  Essex,  educated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wood,  at  both  universities,  but  more  particularly  at 
Cambridge  ;  studied  at  Gray’s  Inn,  and  served  in  the  wars  in 
the  Low  Countries.  When  he  returned  from  this  service  he 
applied  his  attention  to  polite  literature,  and  became  a  cele¬ 
brated  poet.  Lord  Grey,  of  Wilton,  was  his  patron,  from 
whom  he  received,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  particular  fa¬ 
vours.  The  best  of  his  poems  have  been  printed,  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  them  have  been  given  in  several  late  publications.  He 
died  in  1578,  at  Walthamstow,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  his  family. 

FERANDO  DE  ACUNA,  a  Spanish  poet,  born  at  Mar 
drid  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  at  first  remarkable 
for  his  military  talents  in  the  service  of  Charles  V.,  but  more 
so  afterwards  for  his  poetical  merit,  which  has  been  extolled 
by  Louis  Zapata,  and  Lopez  de  Vega.  He  died  at  Grenada 
in  1580. 

GASPER  BRUSCHIUS,  a  Latin  poet  and  historian,  born 
at  Egrai  in  Bohemia,  in  1518.  He  was  devoted  to  books  from 
his  childhood,  and  especially  to  poetry,  in  which  he  gained  so 
much  reputation,  that  he  attained  to  the  poetical  crown,  to  the 
dignity  of  poet  laureat,  and  of  count  palatine.  He  wrote  with 
prodigious  facility,  and  his  verses  are  easy  and  natural.  He 
published  Latin  poems  on  various  subjects,  the  history  of  the 
bishops  and  bishoprics  of  Germany ;  of  German  monasteries  ; 
and  many  other  works,  of  which  a  catalogue  is  given  in  Gess- 
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tier’s  Bibliotheque.  He  was  very  poor,  subsisting  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  benefactions  of  his  poetical  patrons,  and  by  pre¬ 
sents  from  the  abbots,  whose  monasteries  he  described.  The 
liberality  of  some  abbots  at  Basil  enabled  him  to  buy  a  new 
suit  of  clothes ;  but  when  he  found  that  appearing  well  dressed 
in  the  streets  procured  him  respect  from  the  vulgar,  he  tore 
his  new  finery  to  pieces  “  as  slaves  that  usurped  their  master’s 
honours.”  Bruschius  seems  to  have  been  too  great  a  philo¬ 
sopher  for  the  age  he  lived  in.  He  was  murdered  in  the  forest 
of  Scalingenbach,  between  Rottemberg  and  Winsheim,  by 
some  gentleman  it  was  supposed,  against  whom  he  was  about 
to  write  something.  Bruschius  wrote — 1.  An  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Germany,  under  the  title  of  “  De  omnibus  totius 
Germanise  episcopatibus  epitome.”  2.  Monasteriorum  Ger¬ 
manise  prsecipuorum.  3.  Tabula  Philosophica  partitionem 
continens ;  and  other  works. 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,  a  British  poet,  born  in  Somer¬ 
setshire  in  1523,  and  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Ox¬ 
ford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  but  afterwards  became  a 
student  of  Christ  Church,  and  took  there  his  master’s  degree. 
Queen  Elizabeth  made  him  gentleman  of  her  chapel,  and 
teacher  of  the  children  there.  Having  the  character  of  not 
only  being  an  excellent  musician,  but  an  exact  poet,  as  many 
of  his  compositions  in  music  and  poetry  testify.  For  these  he 
was  highly  valued ;  and  was  sincerely  lamented  at  his  death, 
which  happened,  according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  October  31, 
1556,  but  others  say  in  1566.  He  wrote  “  Damon  and  Py¬ 
thias,”  a  comedy,  acted  at  court  and  in  the  university ;  first 
printed  in  1570,  or  perhaps  in  1565,  and  “  Palemon  and  Ar- 
cyte,”  another  comedy  in  two  parts,  probably  never  printed, 
but  acted  in  Christ  Church  hall,  1566,  before  queen  Elizabeth. 
In  the  British  Museum  are  some  of  his  sonnets,  in  manuscript; 
and  several  of  his  poems  are  in  “  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  De¬ 
vices,”  1578,  4to.  It  is  justly  observed  by  Warton,  that  his 
popularity  seems  to  have  altogether  arisen  from  those  pleasing 
talents,  of  which  no  specimens  could  be  transmitted  to  poste¬ 
rity,  and  which  prejudiced  his  partial  contemporaries  in  favour 
of  his  poetry. 

HERCULES  BENTIV OGLIO,  a  native  of  Bologna,  em¬ 
ployed  by  his  relation  Alphonso,  duke  of  Ferrara.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  also  as  a  poet,  and  wrote  satires,  sonnets,  co¬ 
medies,  &c.  He  died  in  1583. 

ARTHUR  GOLDING,  an  eminent  poet  and  translator, 
was  born  at  London.  In  1563  he  was  living  with  secretary 
Cecil,  at  his  house  in  the  Strand,  and  in  1577  in  the  parish  of 
All-hallow’s,  London  Wall.  Amongst  his  patrons,  we  may 
collect  from  his  dedications,  were,  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Wil¬ 
liam,  lord  Cobham,  Henry,  earl  of  Leicester,  Sir  Christopher 
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Hatton,  lord  Oxford,  and  Robert,  earl  of  Essex.  He  was 
connected  with  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  for  he  finished  an  English 
translation  of  Philip  Mornay’s  treatise  in  French,  on  the 
“  Truth  of  Christianity,”  which  Sydney  had  begun,  and  was 
published  in  1587.  His  religious  turn  appears  also  from  his 
translating  many  of  the  works  of  the  early  reformers  and  pro- 
testant  writers.  Of  his  poetical  version  of  Ovid’s  Metamor¬ 
phoses,  Pope  said,  that  it  was  a  pretty  good  one  for  the  time 
when  it  was  written.  Golding  was  the  author  of  a  Discourse 
on  the  Earthquake  in  1580. 

PETER  DE  RONSARD,  a  French  poet,  born  at  the 
castle  of  Poissoniette,  in  Vendomois,  in  1524.  He  was  des¬ 
cended  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  educated  at  Paris  in  the 
college  of  Navarre.  He  then  became  page  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  resigned  him  to  king  James  V.  Ronsard  conti¬ 
nued  in  Scotland  with  king  James  upwards  of  two  years,  and 
afterwards  went  to  France,  where  he  was  employed  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans  in  several  negociations.  He  accompanied 
Lazarus  de  Baif  to  the  diet  of  Spires,  and  studied  the  Greek 
language  with  his  son  under  Dorat.  He  cultivated  poetry 
with  such  success  that  he  acquired  the  appellation  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Poets  of  his  time.  Henry  II.,  Francis  II., 
Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  loaded  him  with  favours.  Hav¬ 
ing  gained  the  first  prize  of  the  Jeux  Floraux,  they  thought 
the  reward  below  the  merit  of  the  work,  and  the  reputation  of 
such  a  poet.  The  city  of  Thoulouse  caused  a  Minerva  of 
massy  silver  of  considerable  value  to  be  made  and  sent  to  him. 
This  present  was  accompanied  with  a  decree,  declaring  him 
the  French  poet,  by  way  of  distinction.  Ronsard  afterwards 
made  a  present  of  his  Minerva  to  Henry  II.  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  gave  him  a  very  rich  set  of  table  plate.  He  wrote 
hymns,  odes,  a  poem  called  the  Franciad,  eclogues,  epigrams, 
sonnets,  &c.  Ronsard,  though  it  is  doubted  whether  he  was 
ever  in  orders,  held  several  benefices  in  commendam,  and  he 
died  at  Sante  Cosmeles  Tours,  one  of  them,  December  27, 
1585,  being  then  sixty-one  years  of  age.  He  appeared  more 
ridiculous  as  a  man  than  a  poet ;  he  was  particularly  vain,  and 
boasted  of  his  intrigues.  Ronsard’s  poems  appeared  in  1567 
at  Paris,  in  six  vols.  4to.,  and  in  1G04,  in  10  vols.  12mo. 

JOACHIM  DU  BELL  AY,  a  distinguished  name  among 
the  older  of  the  French  poets,  was  a  native  of  Lire,  in  Anjou, 
and  born  about  1524.  He  lost  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  and 
underwent  much  uneasiness  from  family  misfortunes,  which  at 
length  he  dissipated  by  an  assiduous  study  of  the  poets,  ancient 
and  modern.  From  admiring  he  was  led  to  imitating  them ; 
and  he  cultivated  his  poetical  vein  with  such  success,  that  his 
verses  made  him  known  at  court,  and  became  the  delight  of 
Francis  I.,  Henry  II.,  and  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre.  From 
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the  sweetness  and  facility  of  his  muse  he  obtained  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  French  Ovid.  He  deserved  this  title  too  by  the 
licentiousness  of  some  of  his  pieces.  He  was  thought  particu¬ 
larly  to  excel  in  the  sonnet;  and  his  place  as  a  poet  has  been 
generally  fixed  next  to  that  of  Ronsard.  He  followed  his  rela¬ 
tion,  the  cardinal  Bellay,  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  three 
years.  The  cardinal  advised  him  to  practise  Latin  verse ; 
which  he  did  with  some  success,  though  by  no  means  equal  to 
that  he  obtained  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  On  his  return  to 
France  as  agent  to  the  cardinal,  some  secret  enemies  did  him 
ill  offices  W'ith  that  prelate,  charging  him  with  immorality  and 
irreligion,  by  which  means  he  fell  into  new  difficulties.  The 
bishop  of  Paris,  another  of  the  family  of  Bellay,  gave  him  a 
canonry  in  his  church  in  1555,  and  he  had  a  prospect  of  further 
preferment,  when  he  was  taken  off  by  an  apoplexy  on  January 
1,  1560.  His  French  poems  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1561, 
4to.,  and  1597,  \2mo. ;  and  his  Latin  ones  in  1569,  4to. 

GEORGE  DE  MONTE-MAYOR,  was  born  at  Monte- 
mor,  of  obscure  parentage,  or  he  would  not  have  thus  taken 
his  name  from  his  birth-place.  Having  a  musical  talent  he 
found  patronage  at  the  court  of  Spain,  and  visited  Italy  and 
Flanders  in  the  suite  of  Philip  II.,  then  prince  of  Spain.  In 
1561  he  perished  by  a  violent  death  in  Piedmont,  neither  Bar¬ 
bosa  nor  Nicolas  Antonio  mention  how.  There  is  a  most 
miserable  sonnet,  full  of  puns  upon  his  connection  with  moun¬ 
tains  in  life  and  death,  by  Manuel  Faria  Sousa.  George  de 
Montemayor  published  a  Cancionero,  including  his  own  poems, 
and  a  translation  of  Ansias  March.  But  the  work  which  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  his  great  but  transient  celebrity  is  his  Diana, 
a  pastoral  romance.  The  romances  of  chivalry  were  made 
up  of  battles  without  end  ;  the  new  species  consisted  wholly  of 
love ;  they  are  as  inartificial  as  unnatural,  and  infinitely  more 
tiresome.  The  fable  of  the  Diana  is  the  most  meagre  that 
can  be  conceived.  Diana,  in  the  absence  of  her  lover  Sireno, 
marries  an  old  man.  Sireno  returns  in  a  suitable  state  of  mi¬ 
sery,  and  associates  with  Sylvano,  another  shepherd,  who  also 
loved  Diana,  and  though  his  love  had  never  been  returned,  is 
as  miserable  as  himself.  They  are  joined  by  a  shepherdess 
and  a  nymph,  who  are  both  unfortunate  in  love.  The  latter 
shoots  admirably  well  with  a  bow,  killing,  at  different  times, 
three  giants  and  two  knights.  The  good  enchantress  Felicia 
invites  this  disconsolate  party  to  come  to  her  for  help,  and  on 
the  way  they  find  another  love-lorn  shepherdess  to  be  of  the 
party.  Felicia  has  a  wonderful  water,  which  is  as  specific  as 
the  fountain  in  Arden  for  the  cure  of  love ;  with  this  she  effaces 
the  passion  of  all  those  whose  case  is  hopeless,  and  the  rest  are 
happily  married.  Sireno  is  left  a  light-hearted  bachelor,  and 
Diana,  who  does  not  appear  till  the  latter  end  of  the  vo- 
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lume,  is  described  as  little  pleased  at  the  jealousy  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  the  loss  of  both  her  lovers.  A  second  part  is  pro¬ 
mised,  which  was  to  contain  the  history  of  what  happened  to 
Sireno,  and  of  the  loves  of  two  persons  who  have  just  made 
their  appearance.  Cervantes  is  merciful  to  this  book  ;  he  con¬ 
demns  only  the  machinery  and  the  longer  poems.  Some  of 
the  poems  however  are  of  great  merit ;  one  in  particular,  which 
Sireno  addresses  to  a  lock  of  Diana’s  hair,  has  not  often 
been  surpassed  in  its  kind.  And  the  whole  has  probably 
some  charm  of  language  imperceptible  to  a  foreign  reader, 
or  its  reputation  could  never  have  been  so  high.  A  Portuguese 
admirer  of  this  romance  once  offered  an  estate  worth  two  thou¬ 
sand  crusades  as  a  prize  for  any  person  who  could  write  a 
better. 

He  had  talked  over  this  plan  for  the  second  part  with  his 
friend  Alonzo  Perez,  a  physician  of  Salamanca  ;  his  design 
was  to  make  Sireno  marry  Diana  after  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  but  the  ingenious  doctor  observed,  that  this  would  be 
shutting  the  door  upon  himself,  and  finishing  the  story  too 
soon ;  whereas  if  he  was  to  represent  Diana  as  sued  by  many 
lovers  at  the  time  when  Sireno  renewed  his  love,  there  would 
remain  agreeable  matter  for  a  third  part.  This  advice,  which 
George  did  not  live  to  follow,  he  himself  put  in  practice  ;  but 
his  second  part  is  deemed  far  inferior  to  the  original.  The 
sum  of  the  story  is,  that  the  old  husband  dies,  and  Felicia  then 
gives  Sireno  another  glass  of  water  to  make  him  in  love  again. 
The  romance  was  finally  completed  with  great  success  by  Gas- 
par  Gil  Polo,  whose  Diana  Enamorado  was  one  of  the  Spanish 
books  printed  in  England  about  1750. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  physician  should  write  well,  as  he 
makes  it  his  boast  that  there  is  scarcely  a  passage  in  his  volume, 
either  in  prose  or  verse,  which  is  not  imitated  from  the  Latin 
or  Italian  writers.  Speaking  of  his  predecessor  he  says,  let 
him  undeceive  himself  who  shall  think  to  equal  him  in  facility 
of  composition,  or  in  sweetness  of  verse ;  had  he  but  under¬ 
stood  Latin,  had  he  not  disdained  to  consult  with  men  learned 
in  that  language,  and  well  read  in  poetry,  he  would  have  left 
all  our  authors  far  behind  him.  The  meaning  of  this  seems 
to  be,  that  George  de  Montemayor  did  not  attend  to  his  friend 
the  doctor’s  critical  prescriptions.  This  preface  also  affords 
one  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  Diana  was  held. 
Alonzo  Perez  says,  he  would  have  kept  his  book  by  him  ten 
years,  had  he  not  been  afraid  that  another  second  part  would 
come  out  first,  because  it  was  a  thing  so  much  desired  by  all. 
The  Diana  has  been  translated  into  many  languages.  The 
French  translator  mentions  it  as  a  current  opinion  in  Spain 
that  the  story  related  to  the  private  history  of  the  duke  of 
Alva,  in  whose  service  the  author  at  one  time  was.  Such  an 
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opinion  is  not  likely  to  prevail  any  where  else.  It  will  not  be 
easy  to  persuade  any  person  acquainted  with  history  that  the 
duke  of  Alva  has  ever  been  represented  as  a  shepherd  in  love. 

LOUISA  LABBE,  la  belle  cordiere *,  born  at  Lyons,  1527, 
is  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  her  talents,  and  her  gallantry. 
She  discovered  an  early  predilection  for  letters  and  the  arts ; 
her  taste  for  martial  exercises  is  a  still  more  singular  trait  in 
her  character.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  she  left  her  studies, 
to  follow  either  a  father  or  a  lover  to  the  siege  of  Perpignan, 
where  she  gave  proofs  of  courage  and  military  skill.  On  this 
occasion  die  is  thus  characterised  by  the  poets  of  her  time  : — 

*  En  s’en  allant  tout  armee, 

Elle  sembloit  parmi  1’  armie, 

Un  Achille,  ou  un  Hector.’ 

Soon  after  this  expedition,  she  married  Ennemond  Perrin, 
a  merchant  possessed  of  considerable  property,  who  traded 
principally  in  cordage,  and  who  resided  on  his  estate  near 
Lyons,  in  a  house  elegantly  furnished,  to  which  belonged  spa¬ 
cious  and  magnificent  gardens ;  these  gardens  led  towards  a 
place  called  Belle  Corn*,  near  which  a  street  was  afterwards 
built,  named  La  Belle  Cordiere,  in  honour  of  Louisa  Labbe. 
Her  house,  in  which  she  formed  a  large  library  of  the  best 
authors,  became  the  resort  of  men  of  letters,  and  persons  of 
distinction,  who  resided  in  or  near  Lyons.  In  these  societies, 
over  which  Louisa  presided  as  the  inspiring  muse,  every  thing 
was  collected  which  could  gratify  the  understanding,  delight 
the  imagination,  or  captivate  the  senses.  The  charms,  the 
talents,  the  assemblies  of  la  belle  cordiere  excited  jealousy  and 
provoked  scandal  among  the  ladies  of  Lyons  ;  the  writings  of 
Louisa,  which  breathed  voluptuousness,  or  which  satarized  the 
frivolity  and  envy  of  her  adversaries,  afforded  a  new  provoca¬ 
tion  to  their  vengeance.  It  is  to  be  suspected,  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  fair  Bourgeoise  gave  but  too  just  a  foundation  for 
censure.  Licentious,  but  not  venal,  talents  and  genius  rather 
than  fortune  and  rank,  gave  a  claim  to  her  favours.  In  the 
following  lines,  she  attempted  to  palliate  her  faults : — 

“  Ee  terns  met  fin  aux  hautes  pyramide  ; 

Le  terns  met  fin  aux  fontaines  humides ; 

II  ne  pardonne  aux  braves  colisees, 

IF  met  a  fin  les  villes  plus  prisees. 

Finir  aussi  il  a  accoutume 

Le  feu  d’  amour,  tant  soit  il  allume. 

Mais,  las!  en  moi,  il  semble  qui’l  augmente 
Avec  le  terns,  atque  plus  me  tourmente.” 

*  The  charming  rope-maker,  in  allusion  to  the  profession  of  her 
husband.  . 
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The  most  distinguished  of  her  writings  is  a  fiction  entitled, 
“  Debate  de  Folie  et  d’  Amour dedicated  to  her  friend 
dementia  de  Bourges,  a  writer  of  celebrity.  This  piece 
abounded  in  terms  of  wit,  and  was  beautiful  in  original  thoughts. 
Erasmus  and  La  Fontaine  are  said  to  be  indebted  to  this  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  idea  of  the  Praise  of  Folly ,  and  L’  Amour  et 
la  Folie.  The  elegies  and  sonnets  of  Louisa  Labbe  are  held  in 
high  estimation  among  the  French. 

CLEMENTIA  DE  BOURGES,  a  celebrated  poetess  of 
Lyons,  contemporai’y  with  Louisa  Labbe,  to  whom  she  was  not 
inferior  in  poetical  and  musical  talents,  but  much  superior  to 
her  in  birth  and  virtue.  They  were  esteemed  the  Sapphos  of 
the  age  ;  living  in  the  most  perfect  friendship,  till  Louisa’s  con¬ 
duct  made  it  necessary  for  Clementia  to  break  the  connexion ; 
which  she  did,  though  with  great  pain  to  herself. 

In  the  different  fetes  given  to  the  French  kings  at  Lyons, 
she  played  before  them.  She  has  been  called  the  flower  and 
the  pearl  of  the  Lyonese  damsels ;  a  pearl  truly  oriental. 
Jean  de  Peyrat,  son  of  a  lieutenant-general  at  Lyons,  a  brave 
and  gallant  officer,  had  won  the  affections  of  Clementia  de 
Bourges.  The  lovers  were  betrothed,  when  Jean,  a  captain 
in  the  light  horse,  was  called  to  the  siege  of  Beaurepaire  in 
Dauphine,  and  on  September  30,  1565,  received,  in  combating 
against  the  Huguenots,  a  mortal  wound.  Clementia,  in  the 
ensuing  year,  fell  a  martyr  to  grief,  and  followed  her  lover  to 
the  grave.  Honoux^ed  and  esteemed  in  the  place  of  her  birth, 
her  funeral,  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp,  was  attended 
by  a  numerous  ti’ain  of  the  most  distinguished  Lyonese,  who, 
with  their  heads  crowned  with  flowers,  followed  the  coi’pse. 
The  memory  of  her  talents  and  virtues  was  consecrated  in  the 
writings  of  the  first  poets  of  the  age.  Her  compositions, 
smooth  and  harmonious,  are  esteemed  for  their  chasteness  and 
poetical  taste. 

PERNETTE  DU  GUILLET,  a  poetess  of  Lyons,  con- 
tempox’ary  with  Louisa  Labbe,  and  illustrious  for  her  virtue, 
grace,  beauty,  and  literary  attainment ;  she  accompanied  her 
own  voice  on  many  instruments,  which  she  touched  with  ex¬ 
quisite  skill.  The  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Latin  languages,  in 
the  last  of  which  she  composed  many  poems,  were  almost  as 
familiar  to  her  as  the  Fi’ench.  Many  of  her  poetical  pieces 
have  reached  the  present  times.  In  Pernette  de  Guillet,  it  is 
said  “  all  that  is  lovely  in  woman  was  united.” 

JANE  GAILLARDE,  a  poetess  of  Lyons. 

ANNE  DE  SEGUIER,  daughter  to  Pierre  Seguier, 
whose  family  gave  to  Fi'ance  so  many  illustrious  magistrates, 
lord  of  Verriere,  lieutenant  criminal  auchatelet  de  Paris,  mar¬ 
ried  Francis  du  Prat,  baron  de  Thiers,  to  whom  she  bore 
two  daughters,  Anne  and  Philipine,  who  were  educated  in  the 
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court  of  Henry  III.  Anne  de  Seguier  inherited  the  talents  of 
her  family,  and  devoted  her  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred 
poetry.  Her  poems  are  preceded  by  a  prose  dialogue  between 
Virtue,  Honour,  Pleasure,  Fortune,  and  Death.  Her  daugh¬ 
ters  emulated  their  mother  in  the  cultivation  of  their  minds, 
and  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages,  for  their  knowledge,  and  for  their  attainments  in  general 
litcrRturc  • 

THOMAS  NORTON,  an  English  poet  and  lawyer,  born 
in  Bedfordshire.  Fie  assisted  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  in 
their  translation  of  the  Psalms.  In  conjunction  with  Thomas 
Sackville,  he  wrote  a  dramatic  piece  entitled,  Ferrex  and  Por- 
rex,  which  was  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Gorboduc,  from 
heroes  of  those  names  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  fabulous  his¬ 
tory  of  Britain.  He  died  in  1584. 

J OHN  STUDLY,  an  English  poet,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  He  translated  several  of  Seneca’s  tragedies; 
but  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Breda,  where  he  had  a  command 
under  Prince  Maurice,  in  1587. 

MADELEINE  and  CATHERINE  ROCHES,  born  in 
Poictou,  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  literary  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Catherine  never  would  marry,  because  she  did  not 
choose  to  leave  Madeleine,  her  mother,  whom  she  tenderly 
loved.  They  wrote  many  elegant  pieces  of  poetry,  and  were 
complimented  by  many  authors  indifferent  languages.  They 
died  the  same  day,  of  the  plague,  in  1587. 

REMI  BELLEAU,  a  French  poet,  born  in  1528,  at 
Nogent  le  Rotrou.  He  lived  in  the  family  of  Renaus,  of 
Lorraine,  marquis  of  Elboeuf,  general  to  the  French  galleys ; 
and  attended  him  in  his  expedition  into  Italy,  1557.  This 
prince  highly  esteemed  Belleau  for  his  courage  and  abilities, 
and  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his  son,  Charles  of 
Lorraine.  Belleau  was  one  of  the  seven  poets  of  his  time,  who 
were  denominated  the  French  pleiades.  He  wrote  several 
pieces ;  and  translated  the  odes  of  Anacreon  into  French ;  but 
in  this  he  is  thought  not  to  have  preserved  all  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  original.  His  pastoral  pieces  are  in  the  greatest 
esteem.  His  verses  in  that  way  are  expressed  with  such 
beauty  and  simplicity,  that  they  seem  to  be  a  living  picture  of 
what  they  describe.  He  also  wrote  an  excellent  poem  on  the 
nature  of  precious  stones,  which  by  some  has  been  reputed  his 
best  performance.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  the  family  of  the 
duke  d’ Elboeuf,  in  1577,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  De 
Peres  Augustines,  near  the  Pont-neuf;  several  eulogiums  were 
made  to  his  memory. 

AM  ADIS  JAMYN,  a  celebrated  French  poet.  He  is  es¬ 
teemed  the  rival  of  Ronsard,  who  was  his  contemporary  and 
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friend.  He  was  secretary  to  Charles  IX.  and  died  about  1585. 
He  wrote  poetical  works,  2  vols.  Philosophical  discourses  to 
Pasicharis  and  Rodanthe,  with  seven  academical  discourses. 
A  translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  begun  by  Hugh  Sabel, 
and  finished  by  Jamyn,  with  a  translation  into  French  of  the 
three  first  books  of  the  Odyssey. 

PETER  LOTICH,  LOTICIIIUS,  surnamed  Secundus,  a 
distinguished  modern  Latin  poet,  was  a  native  of  Schluthern,  in 
the  court  of  Hanan,  in  Germany,  and  born  in  1528.  He  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the  convent  of  that  place,  under 
his  uncle,  of  the  same  name,  who  introduced  the  reformation 
into  it.  He  afterwards  studied  at  Frankfort,  Marpurg,  and 
Wurtemberg;  at  which  last  university  he  contracted  an  inti¬ 
macy  with  Melancthon  and  Camerarius.  During  the  Saxony 
war  he  served  a  campaign  in  the  protestant  army.  In  1550  he 
visited  France  with  some  youths  to  whom  he  was  governor, 
and  continued  in  that  country  nearly  four  years.  He  after¬ 
wards  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  where  a  misfortune  befel  him, 
the  consequences  of  which  he  felt  as  long  as  he  lived.  He 
lodged  at  Bologna,  in  the  same  house  with  a  young  canon  of 
Munich,  of  whom  the  hostess  was  desperately  enamoured. 
Apprehensive  of  his  infidelity,  she  prepared  a  filtre,  which 
was  in  fact  a  strong  poison,  and  presented  it  in  soup  to  the 
canon.  Unfortunately  for  Lotich,  he  made  an  exchange  of 
dishes  with  him.  Its  effects  upon  the  latter  wrere  so  violent, 
as  to  bring  him  into  imminent  danger  of  his  life  ;  and  although 
he  recovered  for  the  present,  not  a  year  passed  afterwards  in 
which  he  had  not  a  relapse,  which  ruined  his  health  and  has¬ 
tened  his  death.  He  took,  at  Padua,  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
physic,  and  on  his  return  to  Germany  was  chosen  professor  in 
that  science  at  Heidelberg,  in  1557.  He  there  acquired  the 
good  graces  of  the  elector  palatine ;  and  by  his  amiable  dis¬ 
position,  and  the  singular  frankness  and  sincerity  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  rendered  himself  universally  beloved.  He  did  not  long 
enjoy  these  advantages,  being  carried  off  by  a  renewal  of  his 
complaint  in  November  1560. 

A  collection  of  the  Latin  poems  of  Lotich  was  published  in 
1561,  with  a  dedicatory  epistle  by  Joachim  Camerarius,  who 
praises  him  as  the  best  poet  of  his  time.  Other  learned  men 
have  bestowed  similar  applause  upon  him,  and  several  suc¬ 
cessive  editions  have  been  given  of  his  works.  He  is  reckoned 
to  excel  particularly  in  elegy,  and  occupies  the  first  rank 
among  the  Latin  poets  of  Germany. 

A  younger  brother  of  Peter,  named  Christian,  was  also  an 
elegant  scholar  and  a  poet.  A  collection  of  his  poems,  with 
those  of  John  Peter  Lotich,  was  published  in  1620. 

CHRISTIAN  LOTICH,  or  LOTICHIUS,  younger 
brother  to  Peter  Lotiehius,  discovered  in  his  infancy  no  less  a 
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disposition  to  study  than  he.  Therefore,  his  uncle,  the  abbot, 
caused  him  to  be  diligently  instructed  in  the  school  at  Solitar, 
and  sent  him  afterwards  to  Wittemberg,  to  study  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  especially  divinity ;  after  which  his  uncle  gave 
him  the  charge  of  his  church  and  college.  Whilst  he  was 
thus  vicar  of  the  abbey,  he  was  desired,  by  several  learned 
men,  to  collect  all  the  poems  of  Loticliius  Secundus,  and 
publish  them,  with  an  exact  history  of  the  life  and  studies  of 
his  illustrious  brother.  He  was  working  upon  it  when  the 
death  of  the  abbot  Lotichius,  his  uncle,  interrupted  that  work 
in  1567.  It  was  in  his  power  to  succeed  him  in  his  abbey; 
for  they  who  had  the  right  to  elect  declared  for  him ;  but  he 
rather  chose  to  resign  his  pretensions  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Sigefridus  Hettenus,  minister  of  the  church  of  Groningen. 
He  could  not  long  have  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  abbot  if  he  had 
accepted  it,  for  he  died  in  1 568.  He  was  a  good  poet.  A 
collection  of  his  poems  wras  printed  in  1602,  by  the  care 
of  John  Peter  Lotichius,  his  grandson,  who  joined  them  with 
his  own. 

ROBERT  and  ANTHONY  AIGNEAUX,  two  brothers 
who  were  natives  of  Normandy,  where,  in  conjunction,  they 
devoted  themselves  to  poetry,  and  died  nearly  about  the  same 
time.  They  translated  Virgil  and  Horace  into  French  verse ; 
the  former  published  in  1582,  4to,  and  the  latter  in  1588. 

WILLIAM  DES  AUTELS,  a  French  and  Latin  poet, 
whose  works  are  now,  perhaps,  but  little  known  or  valued 
even  in  his  own  country,  was  a  native  of  Charolles,  and  born 
about  the  year  1529.  His  father  was  Syacre  or  Fiacre  des 
Autels,  a  gentleman  of  the  same  country.  He  inherited  little 
from  his  father’,  except,  as  he  informs  us,  a  chateau,  rather 
noble  than  rich.  For  some  time  he  studied  law  at  Valencia, 
but  it  does  not  appear  with  what  view ;  his  favourite  pursuit 
was  poetry,  although  he  succeeded  very  seldom ;  but,  what 
was  wanting  in  genuine  poetry,  was  made  up  by  an  obtrusive 
display  of  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  manner  of  Ronsard,  whom 
he  called  his  friend.  Like  other  poets,  he  affected  to  have  a 
mistress  for  -whom  he  cherished  a  platonic  affection,  but  it 
appears  that  he  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty -four.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  about  1580.  He  published  many  French 
and  Latin  poems ;  also  some  works  on  the  orthography  of  the 
former  language,  which  begat  a  controversy  between  him  and 
Meigret. 

C/ESAR  CAPORALI,  an  Italian  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Perugia,  and  born  in  1580.  Fie  was  successively  in  the 
service  of  several  cardinals,  and  died  in  the  year  1601,  in  the 
castle  of  Castiglione,  the  seat  of  his  particular  patron,  Ascanio, 
Marquis  of  Corguo.  He  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  agree¬ 
able  of  those  poets  who  wrote  in  the  burlesque  style ;  and  if 
VOL.  V.  G  g 
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lie  falls  short  of  some  of  them  in  elegance  of  diction,  he  sur¬ 
passes  them  in  -decency  of  subject  and  imagery.  The  mosl 
popular  of  his  pieces  was  one  in  which  he  ridiculed  courts 
and  courtiers,  and  exposed  the  slavery  and  wretchedness  ol 
those  who  aim  at  making  their  fortunes  by  attending  the  great 
This  was  universally  read  throughout  Italy,  so  that  in  a  fev 
years  scarce  a  house  in  country  or  town  was  without  a  Copy  o: 
it.  Besides  his  burlesque  poems,  Caporali  also  wrote  some  ol 
the  romantic  class,  as  his  “  Life  of  Mecaenas,”  which  he  left 
unfinished.  He  likewise  composed  two  comedies,  “  La 
Sciocco,”  and  “  La  Ninnetta.”  These  were  published  al 
Venice  in  1605.  A  collection  of  his  poems  appeared  at  the 
same  place  in  1656  and  1662,  with  the  observations  of  his  sor 
Charles.  Caporali  was  possessed  of  much  vivacity  and  plea¬ 
santry,  and  the  talent  of  seizing  and  mimicking  the  ridiculous 
features  of  characters. 

GEORGE  PUTTENHAM,  an  English  poet  and  poetica 
eritic,  was  born  about  1530,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
lived  in  the  court  of  Edward  VI.,  and  became  one  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  pensioners  to  queen  Elizabeth.  He  made  one  or  twc 
tours  on  the  continent,  and  proved  himself  neither  an  idle  noi 
inattentive  observer.  He  visited  successively  the  courts  ol 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  was  at  the  Spa  nearly  about  the 
year  1570.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  a  diplomatic  ap¬ 
pointment  under  Henry,  earl  of  Arundel,  an  old  courtier,  who 
with  the  queen’s  licence,  visited  Italy :  as  he  describes  himsel; 
a  beholder  of  the  feast  given  by  the  duchess  of  Parma  to  this 
nobleman,  at  the  court  of  Brussels.  He  died  about  1600. 

Of  all  his  numerous  pieces,  the  “  Art  of  Poesie,”  and  the 
“  Parthenaides,”  are  the  only  ones  known  to  exist.  His 
“  Parthenaides,”  lately  reprinted,  was  presented  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  as  a  new  year’s  gift,  probably  on  January  1,  1579; 
his  “  Art  of  English  Poesie,”  was  published  in  1589.  From 
this  last  work,  it  appears  that  he  was  a  candid  but  sententious 
critic* 

J  NATALIS  COMES  or  NATAL  CONTI,  a  native  of 
Milan,  who  was  the  author  of  Greek  and  Latin  poems,  and 
“  Mythologia  sive  explicationes  Fabularum,”  a  very  useful 
mythological  work.  He  died  about  1590. 

GEORGE  TURBERVILLE,  an  English  poet,  was  born 
at  Whitchurch,  in  Dorsetshire,  about  1530.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester-school,  next  at  New  College,  Oxford,  but  left 
the  university  without  a  degree,  and  entered  one  of  the  inns 
of  court.  He  afterwards  went  as  secretary  to  sir  Thomas 
Randolf,  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Russia ;  of  which  country 
he  wrote  a  description  in  three  poetical  epistles.  In  1567  he 
published  his  “  Songs  and  Sonnets,”  of  which  an  enlarged 
edition  appeared  in  1570.  He  also  printed  translations  of  the 
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u  Heroical  Epistles  of  Ovid and  the  eclogues  of  B.  Man¬ 
tuan;”  “  Of  Tragical  Tales  “  Epitaphs  and  Sonnets.”  He 
died  about  1600.  There  were  two  authors  of  this  name 
at  that  period,  one  of  whom  published  “  Essays  Political  and 
Moral,”  1608;  and  the  other  a  “  Book  of  Falconry,”  1611. 

CHARLES  MACRINUS,  son  of  Macrinus  the  poet,  or 
his  brother,  was  not  inferior  to  him  as  a  poet,  and  surpassed 
him  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue.  He  was  preceptor 
to  Catharine  of  Navarre,  the  sister  of  Henry  the  Great ;  and 
perished  in  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  in  1572. 

JOHN  ANTHONY  DE  BAYF,  natural  son  of  Lazare, 
was  born  at  Venice  during  his  father’s  residence  there  in  1582. 
He  is  celebrated  among  the  earlier  French  poets,  though 
rather  for  his  fertility  than  excellence.  He  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  studied  along  with  Ronsard,  applying  very 
early  to  writing  verses  in  different  languages.  This  habit 
seems  to  have  led  him  to  the  practice  of  composing  French 
verse  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  measures,  a  piece  of  false  taste 
on  which  he  valued  himself  considerably,  and  which  was  ad¬ 
mired  and  imitated  at  the  time.  He  composed  music  as  well 
as  poetry,  and  set  his  own  verses  to  counterpoint,  or  music  in 
points.  He  published  in  1561,  twelve  hymns,  or  spiritual 
songs;  and,  in  1578,  several  books  of  songs,  of  which  both 
;the  words  and  music  were  his  own.  Fie  further  displayed  his 
love  for  the  muses,  by  instituting,  together  with  Courville, 
a  musician,  a  kind  of  academy  at  Paris,  for  the  joint  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  music  and  poetry.  This  establishment,  after  being  op¬ 
posed  on  account  of  a  supposed  danger  to  morals  from  it,  at 
[length  took  place,  and  was  favoured  by  the  kings  Charles  IX. 
and  Hen;-y  III.  The  civil  wars,  however,  interrupted  it,  and  it 
(was  broken  up  soon  after  the  death  of  its  founder.  Bayf  died 
pi  1592. .  His  poems  were  collected  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  printed 
[it  Paris  in  1578,  but  they  are  now  sunk  into  total  oblivion. 

DON  ALONZO  D’  ERCILLA-Y-ZUNIGA,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Spanish  poet,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1533.  His  father 
fvas  a  lawyer,  but  dying  while  our  author  was  only  a  child, 
pis  family  v/ould  have  been  exposed  to  want,  had  not  Isabella, 
lie  wife  of  Charles  V.,  kindly  interfered  and  received  his 
.surviving  parent  into  her  household.  His  mother,  from  this 
Circumstance,  was  not  only  employed  herself,  but  procured  an 
bffice  for  her  son  as  soon  as  his  years  permitted  him  to  accept 
if  it.  He  was  appointed  page  to  Philip,  the  son  of  the  em- 
leror,  and  in  that  capacity  had  an  opportunity  of  traversing 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries.  When  Philip  visited 
England  to  solemnize  his  marriage  with  Mary,  he  made  one  of 
us  retinue.  We  find  him  soon  afterwards  in  America,  where 
pe  had  gone  along  with  the  troops  destined  to  quell  a  revolt 
n  Chili.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  and  temperate 
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regions  of  South  America,  displayed  a  degree  of  adventurous 
courage  and  persevering  exertion  in  defence  of  their  liberty 
and  independence,  which  distinguished  them  remarkably  from 
the  other  tribes  of  the  New  World,  and  surprised  not  a  little 
their  Spanish  invaders.  It  was  against  that  race  that  Ercilla, 
and  the  troops  which  he  accompanied,  were  appointed  to  act. 
The  poet  obeyed  the  mandates  of  his  country,  but  admired 
the  conduct  of  those  whom  he  was  commanded  to  reduce. 
Their  fearless  intrepidity,  and  generous  love  of  freedom,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  his  heart,  and  called  forth  the  efforts  of 
his  muse.  He  recorded,  in  heroic  verse,  those  interesting 
events  of  which  he  was  a  daily  wdtness,  and  describes  those 
scenes  that  excited  so  much  of  his  interest.  The  interval  of 
leisure  from  the  duties  of  the  field  or  the  camp,  were  the 
seasons  he  chose  for  celebrating  the  exploits  and  the  virtues  of 
his  enemies.  The  poem  which  was  thus  formed  was  called 
“  Araucana,”  and  displays  much  of  the  ardour  of  the  warrior, 
with  much  of  that  irregularity  which  his  situation  produced, 
and  many  of  those  real  transactions  in  which  his  own  valour 
was  exercised.  Neither  the  structure  of  the  verse  nor  the 
style  of  the  narrative,  is  uniformly  good  ;  there  being  many 
prosaic  lines  in  the  one,  and  the  ludricrously  incongruous  mix¬ 
ture  of  fable  and  reality  in  the  other.  He  composed,  as  it 
were,  with  the  sword  in  his  hand,  and  the  earlier  parts  of  bis 
poem  were  written  upon  scraps  of  leather  for  want  of  paper. 
After  he  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  this  expedition,  he  Avas 
near  losing  his  life  in  a  disgraceful  manner.  At  the  American 
city  of  Imperial,  a  tournament  was  exhibited  in  honour  of  the 
accession  of  Philip  II.,  during  which  a  dispute  arose  between 
Ercilla  and  another  gentleman.  Swords  were  drawn,  and 
many  joined  in  the  broil;  which  being  construed  into  a  plan 
of  mutiny  by  the  governor,  Don  Garcia,  he  hastily  condemned 
the  two  antagonists  to  be  beheaded.  Ercilla  was  led  to  the 
scaffold,  and  his  innocence  was  discovered  but  just  in  time  to 
save  him.  He  soon  after  quitted  Chili,  and  embarked  on  an 
expedition  against  a  Spanish  rebel  in  Venezuela,  who  was 
destroyed  before  he  arrived.  He  then,  as  his  health  was 
much  impaired,  returned  to  Spain,  being  at  that  time  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year.  After  a  short  stay  at  home  he  commenced 
a  tour  through  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  purpose  and 
particulars  of  which  are  unknown.  He  married  in  1570,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  a  gentlemen  of  the  bed-cham- 
her  to  the  emperor  Rodolph  II.  Little,  however,  is  known  of 
this  part  of  his  history,  or,  indeed,  of  the  whole  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  ;  but  he  appeared  in  1580  to  have  been  residing 
in  poverty  and  retirement  at  Madrid.  It  is  said  that  he  pre¬ 
sented  his  “Araucana”  to  king  Philip,  and  was  recompensed  by 
him ;  but  in  a  distinct  part  of  the  work,  written  long  after  his 
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return,  he  mentions  that  he  had  received  from  his  sovereign 
no  requital  whatever  for  his  various  services.  In  1596  he  is 
spoken  of  by  a  contemporary  as  being  then  engaged  in  cele¬ 
brating  the  victories  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  a  poem  which  has 
never  appeared.  This  is  the  latest  notice  concerning  him. 
He  left  no  legitimate  offspring,  but  had  some  natural  children, 
of  whom  a  daughter  married  a  Portuguese  nobleman.  Mr. 
Hayley,  in  his  essay  on  epic  poetry,  and  the  notes  attached 
to  it,  has  taken  much  pains  to  make  Ercilla  advantageously 
known  to  the  English  reader,  by  translations  of  select  parts, 
and  an  analysis  of  the  whole.  How  far  his  elegant  lines  afford 
a  just  idea  of  the  original  can  only  be  known  by  a  comparison ; 
but  it  may  be  suspected,  that,  like  Mickle’s  Camoens,  his 
version  displays  his  own  poetical  skill  rather  than  that  of  his 
author.  We  shall  copy  some  lines  from  his  essay,  in  which 
he  paints  the  character  of  Ercilla  as  a  poet. 

With  warmth  more  temperate,  and  in  notes  more  clear, 

That  with  Homeric  richness  fill  the  ear, 

The  brave  Ercilla  sounds,  with  potent  breath, 

His  epic  trumpet  in  the  fields  of  death. 

Howe’er  precluded,  by  his  gen’rous  aim, 

From  high  pretensions  to  inventive  frame, 

His  strongly-colour'd  scenes  of  sanguine  strife, 

His  softer  pictures  caught  from  Indian  life, 

Above  the  visionary  forms  of  art, 

Fire  the  awaken’d  mind  and  melt  the  heart. 

GIOVANNI  FRATTA,  was  born  at  Verona,  of  a  respect¬ 
able  family,  and  was  in  his  early  years  much  acquainted  with 
the  great  Tasso,  who  encouraged  his  poetical  ardour,  and 
possibly  corrected  his  principal  poem,  La  Malteiae,  4<to., 
which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1596,  and  which  ought  next 
to  illustrate  the  printing-press  of  Malta.  His  other  works 
are  Eclogues,  to  which  Fairfax  was  probably  indebted,  and 
some  dialogues  in  prose.  Fie  translated  the  CEdipus  of  So¬ 
phocles,  and  the  Treasure  of  Plautus. 

ROBERT  GARN1ER,  a  tragic  poet,  was  born  at  Ferte 
Bernard,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  in  1534,  and  died  in  1590. 
His  dramatic  works  were  printed  at  Lyons  in  1  vol.  12mo.  1597. 

JOHN  VAUQUELIN  DE  LA  FRESNAYE,  a  French 
poet,  born  in  1534.  He  was  father  of  the  celebrated  Iveteaux, 
and  was  the  first  who  wrote  satires  in  French,  and  an  art  of 
poetry.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  in  1606.  He 
wrote — 1.  Satires.  2.  The  Art  of  Poetry.  3.  Idylla.  Epi¬ 
grams,  epitaphs,  and  sonnets.  4.  A  Poem  on  Monarchy. 

THOMAS  SACKVILLE,  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  earl  of 
Dorset,  an  accomplished  nobleman,  one  of  the  earliest  cultiva- 
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tors  of  English  poetry,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Sackville,  of  Ruckhurst,  in  Sussex,  and  born  in  1536.  He 
was  sent  to  Hart-hall  in  Oxford,  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  thence  to  the  Inner  Temple, 
where  he  studied  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  He 
commenced  poet  whilst  at  the  universities,  and  his  juvenile 
productions  were  much  admired.  About  the  4th  year  of 
queen  Mary  he  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons.  In 
1587  he  wrote  a  poem  entitled,  “  The  Induction,  or  the 
Mirrour  of  Magistrates,”  which  w'as  originally  meant  to  com¬ 
prehend  all  the  unfortunate  great  in  the  history  of  England,  but 
this  design  was  dropped.  The  “  Mirrour  of  Magistrates”  is 
formed  on  a  dramatic  plan,  in  which  the  persons  are  intro¬ 
duced  speaking.  The  introduction  is  written  in  the  style  of 
Spenser,  who  is  supposed  to  have  imitated  this  author.  In 
1561  his  tragedy  of  Gorboduc  was  acted  before  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple.  This  was  the 
first  tolerable  tragedy  in  our  language.  The  companion  to 
the  playhouse  tells  us,  that  the  first  three  acts  were  written 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Norton.  Sir  Philip  Sydney  compares  it  to 
the  style  of  Seneca.  Rymer  speaks  highly  in  its  commenda¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Spence  republished  it  in  1736,  with  a  preface.  It  is 
the  first  English  dramatic  piece  written  in  verse.  In  the  first 
parliament  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  Mr.  Sackville  was  member  for 
Sussex,  and  for  Rucks  in  the  second.'  In  the  meantime  he 
made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy,  and  1566  was  imprisoned 
at  Rome,  when  his  father  died,  by  which  he  became  possessed 
of  a  very  considerable  fortune.  Having  obtained  his  liberty 
he  returned  to  England ;  and  being  knighted  was  created  lord 
Ruckhurst.  In  1570  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  France.  In 
1568,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  try  the 
unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots ;  and  was  employed  to 
report  the  confirmation  of  her  sentence,  and  to  see  it  exe¬ 
cuted.  In  1587  he  went  ambassador  to  the  States  General, 
in  consequence  of  their  complaint  against  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
who  disliking  his  impartiality,  prevailed  on  the  queen  to  recal 
him,  and  confine  him  to  his  house.  In  this  confinement 
he  continued  ten  months,  when  Leicester  dying,  he  was 
restored  to  favour,  and,  in  1580,  was  installed  knight  of 
the  garter ;  but  the  greatest  proof  of  the  queen’s  partiality 
for  him  appeared  in  1591,  when  she  caused  him  to  be  elected 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  in  opposition  to  her 
favourite  Essex.  In  1598,  on  the  treasurer  Burleigh’s  death, 
lord  Ruckhurst  succeeded  him,  and  became,  in  fact,  prime 
minister;  and  when,  in  1601,  the  earls  of  Essex  and  South¬ 
ampton  were  brought  to  trial  he  sat  as  lord  high  steward.  On 
the  accession  of  James  I.  lie  had  the  office  of  lord  high  trea- 
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surer  confirmed  to  him  for  life,  and  was  created  earl  of 
Dorset.  He  continued  in  high  favour  with  the  king  till  his 
death,  which  happened  suddenly,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1608, 
in  the  council  chamber  at  Whitehall.  He  was  interred  in 
Westminster-abbey.  He  was  a  good  poet,  an  able  minister, 
and  an  honest  man.  From  him  is  descended  the  present 
noble  family  of  Dorset. 

ROBERT  SEMPLE,  a  Scottish  poet.  Dempster  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  exhibiting  the  combined  excellencies  of  Proper¬ 
tius,  Tibullus,  Ovid,  and  Callimachus,  the  eulogium  which 
that  writer  has  bestowed  on  Semple’s  genius  is  highly  extrava¬ 
gant.  His  poems  were  published  about  the  year  1570.  His 
Legend  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Apdrois,  is  a  most  gross  and  il¬ 
liberal  attack  upon  the  character  of  Dr.  Patrick  Adamson,  a 
prelate  of  ingenuity  and  erudition,  who  has  been  often  scan¬ 
dalously  traduced.  Some  of  Semple’s  Poems  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Evergreen;  others  republished  from  the  original  editions 
are  to  be  found  inDalzell’s  Scottish  poems  of  the  16th  century. 
He  died  in  the  year  1595. 

BAPTISTA  GUARINO,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
grandson  to  Guarino  Guarini,  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1537.  He 
was  secretary  to  Alplionso,  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  entrusted 
him  with  several  important  commissions.  After  the  death  of 
that  prince,  he  was  successively  secretary  to  Vincent  de  Gon- 
zaga,  to  Ferdinand  de  Medicis,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
to  Francis  Maria  de  Feltri,  duke  of  Urbino.  He  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  polite  literature  ;  and  acquired  immortal  reputa¬ 
tion  by  his  Italian  poems,  especially  by  his  Pastor  Fido,  the 
most  admired  of  all  his  works,  and  of  which  there  have  been 
innumerable  editions  and  translations.  He  died  in  1612. 

JASPER  HEYWOOD,  who  was  obliged  to  resign  a  fel¬ 
lowship  at  Oxford  on  account  of  his  immoralities.  He  trans¬ 
lated  three  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  wrote  various  poems  and 
devices;  some  of  which  were  printed  in  a  volume  entitled 
“  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,”  4to.  1573.  He  died  at 
Naples  in  1597. 

PETER  A 1  .BINT'S,  professor  of  poetry  at  Wittemberg, 
and  secretary  to  the  elector  at  Dresden.  He  published  the 
Chronicle  of  Misnia,  in  1580,  and  other  works  on  genealogy 
and  antiquities.  He  died  in  1598. 

JAMES  GREVIN,  a  French  poet  and  physician,  born  at 
Clermont,  1538.  He  was  in  the  service  of  Margaret  of  France, 
duchess  of  Savoy,  and  died  at  Turin,  1573.  He  wrote  three 
plays  ;  and  had  he  not  died  thus  prematurely,  he  would  have 
been  distinguished  still  more  by  his  genius  as  a  poet,  and,  by 
extensive  practice,  as  a  physician. 

FLAMINIO  DE  B1RAGUE,  one  of  the  king  of  France^ 
gentlemen  of  the  household,  distinguished  himself  for  his  taste 
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for  French  poetry,  although  a  native  of  Italy.  He  took 
Ronsard  for  his  model,  and  copied  at  least  his  faults.  His 
“  Premires  oeuvres  poetiques”  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1581 
and  1585,  12mo.,  dedicated  to  Rene  de  Biraque,  cardinal  and 
chancellor  of  France.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  sonnets, 
and  other  minor  pieces,  addressed  to  a  young  lady  named 
Maria,  for  whom  he  professed  a  passion,  but  he  regrets  the 
time  he  has  lost  in  that  fruitless  pursuit. 

CORNELIA  ADRICHOMIA,  a  descendant  of  the  noble 
family  of  Adrictem,  and  a  nun  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine, 
was  celebrated  for  her  poetical  genius.  She  published  a 
poetical  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  with  several  other 
religious  poems.  Her  excellent  understanding  and  erudition 
is  commended  by  father  Staperlensis.  She  was  in  habits  of 
friendship  and  correspondence  with  Cornous  Musins.  She 
composed  for  herself  the  following  epitaph  : — 

“  Corpus  humo,  animam  superis  Cornelia  mando ; 

Pulve  rulerta  caro  vermibus  esca  datur. 

Non  lacrymas,  non  singultus,  tristesque  querelas, 

Sed  Christo  oblatus  nunc  precor  umbra  preces.” 

ALPHONSUS  CIACGNIUS,  a  Spanish  dominican,  was 
born  in  1540,  at  Baeca,  in  Andalusia,  and  died  at  Rome  in 
1599. 

NICHOLAS  RAPIN,  an  eminent  French  poet,  born  at 
Fontenay  Le  Comte,  about  1540.  He  was  made  grand  pro¬ 
vost  by  Henry  III.,  displaced  by  the  Leaguers,  being  a  pro- 
testant,  but  restored  by  Henry  IV.  Some  of  his  best  pieces 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Delices  des  Poetes  Latins  de  France. 
He  died  at  Fontenay  in  1G09. 

GERMAIN  AUDEBERT,  a  counsellor  of  Orleans,  on 
whom  the  senate  of  Venice  conferred  the  order  of  knight  of 
St.  Mark,  for  a  panegyric,  in  verse,  upon  the  republic,  written 
by  him  while  in  that  city.  Henry  II.  honoured  him  with  a 
patent  of  nobility.  He  died  in  1 598 ;  and  his  poems  were 
collected  and  published  in  1602,  8vo. 

GILLES  DURANTE,  advocate  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  was  appointed  by  the  court  to  reform  the  customs  of 
Paris.  He  possessed  great  talents  for  ludicrous  poetry  ;  and 
his  verses  on  the  ass  that  had  joined  the  league,  and  had  fallen 
during  the  siege  of  Paris,  1590,  are  much  admired.  He  wrote 
other  humourous  pieces,  some  of  which  are  licentious. 

JULIUS  C/ESAR  BAGNIOLI,  an  Italian  poet_,  most 
known  at  present  by  his  poem  on  the  judgment  of  Paris,  and 
the  tragedy  of  Aragonois.  He  was  a  native  of  Bagna  Cabano, 
and  was  much  attached  to  Michael  Perreti,  prince  of  Nenefro, 
who  was  a  most  generous  patron  to  him.  He  died  about  1600. 
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SIR  EDWARD  DYER,  an  English  poet,  was  born  in 
Somersetshire  in  1540.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford;  after 
which  he  became  a  courtier,  and  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  garter  in  1596.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  great  respect  for 
his  abilities,  and  employed  him  in  several  embassies.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  partook  of  the  credulity  of  the  times,  studied  chemistry, 
and  was  thought  to  be  a  Rosier usian.  He  was  at  least  a  dupe 
to  the  famous  astrologers,  Dr.  Dee  and  Edward  Kelly,  of 
whom  he  has  recorded,  that  in  Bohemia  he  saw  them  put  base 
metal  into  a  crucible,  and  after  it  was  set  on  the  fire  and  stirred 
with  a  stick  of  wood,  it  came  forth  in  great  proportion  pure 
gold.  He  wrote  pastoral  odes  and  madrigals,  some  of  which 
are  in  “  England’s  Helicon,”  first  published  at  the  close  of 
queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  lately  republished  in  the  “  Bi- 
bliographia.”  He  died  about  1610. 

THEODORE  ANGELUCCI,  in  Latin  Angelutius,  an 
Italian  poet  and  physician,  was  born  at  Belforte,  a  castle 
near  Tolentino,  in  the  marche  of  Ancona.  He  acquired  consi¬ 
derable  reputation  by  a  literary  controversy  with  Patrizi,  re¬ 
specting  Aristotle.  We  learn  from  one  of  his  dedications  that 
he  resided  for  some  time  at  Rome,  and  that  in  1593  he  was  at 
Venice,  an  exile  from  his  country,  and  in  great  distress.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Venice,  and  died  in  1600,  at 
Montagnana,  where  he  was  the  principal  physician.  His  works 
are — 1.  Sententia  quod  metaphysica  sit  eademque  physica, 
4to.  2.  Exercitationum  cum  Patricio.  3.  Ars  Medica,  4to. 
4.  De  natura  et  curatione  malignae  Febris,  4to.  5.  Deus, 
canzone  spirituale  di  Caelio  magno,  &c.  6.  Capitolo  in  lode 

della  Pazzia.  7.  Eneide  di  Virgilio,  tradotto  in  verso  sciolto, 
}2mo. 

LEWIS  GROTO,  an  Italian  poet,  and  commonly  called 
Cieco  d’Adria,  was  born  at  that  place  in  1541.  He  was  blind 
from  his  infancy  ;  notwithstanding  which  he  displayed  an  un¬ 
common  facility  for  learning,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  deli¬ 
vered  public  orations  at  Venice.  In  1585  he  performed  the 
part  of  GEdipus  in  a  play  at  Vicenza,  with  great  reputation, 
and  died  the  same  year.  His  works  were  published  at  Venice 
in  1598,  4to. 

GEORGE  HUFNAGEL,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  noticed 
and  rewarded  by  some  German  princes,  and  by  the  emperor 
Rodolphos.  Besides  poetical  works  in  Latin  and  German,  he 
wrote  four  books  for  the  use  of  the  emperor,  containing  an  ac¬ 
curate  description  and  elegant  representations  of  quadrupeds, 
insects,  birds,  and  fishes.  He  died  1600,  aged  57. 

ZUCCHUS  ACCIUS,  a  poet,  to  whom  is  attributed  a  pa¬ 
raphrase  of  AEsop’s  fables,  on  which  Julius  Scaliger  bestows 
great  encomiums. 

ANTONI  VENIZIANU,  an  eminent  Sicilian  poet,  born 
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at  Montreal  in  1543,  bore  the  family  name  of  Valloni,  but  de¬ 
nominated  himself  from  the  birth-place  of  his  father.  He 
made  an  extraordinary  proficiency  as  well  in  science  as  in  polite 
literature,  and  became  so  celebrated  that  it  was  fashionable  to 
visit  Sicily  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  society,  and  Tasso  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  indulged  this  curiosity. 
Having  undertaken  a  voyage  to  Rome  in  1578,  Venezianu  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  taken  by  an  Algerine  corsair,  and  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  deplorable  captivity ;  a  disaster  lamented 
in  a  pathetic  Latin  elegy,  by  his  friend  Filippo  Paruti.  He 
was  at  length  redeemed,  and  returned  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  incurred  a  new  misfortune.  A  writing  having  ap¬ 
peared  against  the  viceroy  of  Sicily,  which  was  ascribed  to  him, 
he  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Palermo,  where 
he  miserably  perished  through  the  explosion  of  a  powder  ma¬ 
gazine  in  August,  1593.  His  remains  were  brought  to  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  where  his  skull  was  exhibited  for  several 
days,  as  an  object  of  public  curiosity  and  regret.  The  writings 
of  Antoni  chiefly  consist  of  sonnets  and  lyric  poems  in  the  Si¬ 
cilian  dialect,  which  differs  from  the  Italian  as  that  does  from 
the  Latin,  in  greater  softness  and  effeminacy.  Some  of  his 
compositions,  in  pure  Italian,  were  published  in  a  collection  of 
poems  printed  at  Palermo  in  1572.  A  large  collection  of  his 
Sicilian  poems  exists  in  manuscript,  of  which  a  specimen  with  a 
translation  is  given  in  the  work  whence  this  account  is  tran¬ 
scribed. 

WILLIAM  DE  SALLUSTE  DU  BART  AS,  was  born 
at  Montfort  in  Armagnac,  in  1544.  His  father  was  a  treasurer 
of  France ;  he  himself  entered  into  the  service  of  Henry  IV., 
for  whom  he  commanded  a  company  of  cavalry  in  Gascony, 
under  the  marshal  de  Matignon.  He  was  a  Calvinist,  and 
was  employed  by  Henry  in  commissions  to  England,  Denmark, 
and  Scotland,  in  which  last  country  James  VI.  would  gladly 
have  retained  him.  He  was  celebrated  as  a  poet,  and  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  success  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  bad  taste  of  the 
times.  His  works  were  numerous,  and  written  in  a  style  some¬ 
times  mean  and  barbarous,  sometimes  tumid  and  extravagant. 
His  figures  are  strained,  and  often  ludicrous  and  disgusting. 
His  most  famous  work  was  entitled  “  Commentaire  sur  la  Se- 
maine  de  la  Creation  du  Monde,”  “  A  commentary  on  the 
Week  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,”  in  seven  books.  This 
passed  through  above  thirty  editions  in  five  or  six  years,  and 
was  attended  by  all  the  train  of  translators,  commentators,  cri¬ 
tics,  abbreviators,  and  imitators,  that  grace  the  most  capital 
performances.  It  appeared  in  most  of  the  languages  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  no  religious  library  was  without  the  “  Week  of  du 
Bartas.”  Though  so  affected  a  poet,  du  Bartas  was  a  plain 
and  modest  man.  The  great  de  Thou,  who  was  familiarly  ac- 
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quainted  with  him  in  Guienne  during  the  civil  wars,  attests  his 
candour  and  simplicity  of  manners,  and  says  that  he  always 
spoke  of  himself  and  his  works  with  great  modesty.  He  re¬ 
tired  from  the  hurry  of  business  to  his  little  estate  of  du  Bartas 
in  Armagnac,  where  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  study.  He  cele¬ 
brated  in  verse  the  victory  obtained  by  Henry  at  Ivri,  in  1 590, 
and  died  the  following  year.  As  all  his  works  are  now  forgotten, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  them ;  they  were  published 
all  together,  in  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1611. 

PHILIP  DESPORTES,  a  French  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Chartres,  and  born  in  1546.  He  obtained  the  patronage  of 
Henry  III.  and  Charles  IX.  both  of  whom  made  him  great 
presents,  and  the  admiral,  Joyeuse,  gave  him  an  abbey  for  a 
sonnet.  He  died  in  1606.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  de* 
liglitful  for  their  simplicity,  except  his  version  of  the  Psalms, 
which  is  but  indifferent. 

JEROME  AVIANO,  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Vicen¬ 
za,  and  employed  his  fortune,  which  was  very  considerable,  in 
patronizing  and  associating  with  men  of  genius  and  talents. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1607.  His  poems,  con¬ 
sisting  of  “  Three  Epistles,”  highly  praised  by  Mazzuchelli, 
Crescembini,  and  Quadrius,  were  first  printed  in  1605,  and 
were  reprinted  in  1615  and  1627.  They  were  inserted  like¬ 
wise  in  some  of  the  collections. 

GEORGE  CORYATE,  a  Latin  poet  of  some  celebrity 
for  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  was  a  native  of  Salisbury,  and 
was  educated  at  Winchester  school;  from  whence  he  was  sent 
to  New  college,  Oxford,  of  which  society  he  became  fellow  in 
1562.  When  queen  Elizabeth  visited  the  university  he  deli¬ 
vered  an  oration  to  her  majesty,  who  rewarded  him  with  a 
purse  of  gold.  In  1570  he  became  rector  of  Odcombe  in  So¬ 
mersetshire,  and  in  1594  was  promoted  to  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  York.  Coryate  was  much  commended  in  his  time 
for  his  fine  fancy  in  Latin  poetry,  and  some  of  his  pieces  have 
been  honourably  quoted  by  several  eminent  writers.  His  works 
are — 1.  Poemata  varia  Latina,  4<to.  2.  Descriptio  Angliae, 

Scotiae,  et  Hibemiae. 

GEORGE  PEELE,  an  English  dramatic  poet,  was  born 
in  Devonshire,  and  educated  in  Broadgate’s  Hall,  Oxford,  after 
which  he  obtained  a  studentship  in  Christ-church  college, 
where  he  took  his  master’s  degree  in  1579.  After  this  he  re¬ 
moved  to  London,  became  the  city  poet,  and  had  the  ordering 
of  the  pageants.  About  1593  Peele  seems  to  have  been  under 
the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  as  in  that  year 
he  dedicated  to  the  earl  “  The  Honour  of  the  Garter,  a  poem, 
gratulatorie,  the  Firstling,  consecrated  to  his  noble  name.” 
Peele  was  noted  for  his  tricks  and  merry  pranks,  and  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  work  intitled,  “  Merrie  conceited  Jests  of  George 
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Peele,  gent.,  sometimes  student  in  Oxford,  wherein  is  showed 
the  course  of  his  life,  how  he  lived,”  &c.,  1627,  4to.  He  was 
a  good  pastoral  poet,  and  his  plays  were  acted  with  great  ap¬ 
plause.  The  titles  of  the  plays  written  by  this  author,  of 
which  five  only  are  known,  are  “  The  Arraignment  of  Paris,” 
1 584, 4to. ;  “  Edward  the  First,”  1 593,  4to. ;  “  King  David  and 
Fair  Bethsabe,”  1599,  4to. ;  “The  Turkish  Mahomet  and 
Hyren  the  Fair  Greek “  The  Old  Wife’s  Tale,”  a  comedy, 
1595,  4to.  Peele  died  before  1598,  of  the  consequences  of 
his  debaucheries.  Oldys  says  he  left  behind  him  a  wife  and 
a  daughter.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  very  irre¬ 
gular  life,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  with  great  probability,  supposes 
that  the  character  of  George  Pieboard,  in  “  The  Puritan,” 
was  designed  as  a  representative  of  George  Peele. 

POMPONIO  TQRELLI,  a  poet  and  man  of  letters,  and 
count  of  Montechiarugola,  received  his  education  at  Padua, 
where  he  resided  eleven  years.  Upon  his  return  to  his  native 
place  he  married,  and  in  1584  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Spain, 
and  having  succeeded  in  the  object  of  it  he  afterwards  em¬ 
ployed  himself  chiefly  in  literary  compositions.  His  works  were 
numerous  ;  his  MSS.,  which  were  also  numerous,  are  preserved 
at  Reggio.  He  died  in  1608. 

MARSEILLE  D’ALTOVITI,  a  Florentine  lady,  who 
settled  at  Marseilles,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  writing  of  Ita¬ 
lian  poetry.  She  died  1609. 

ABRAHAM  FRAUNCE,  an  English  versifier  in  queen 
Elizabeth’s  time,  whose  works  are  still  an  object  of  some  cu¬ 
riosity,  was  educated  at  the  expense  of  sir  Philip  Sydney,  at  St. 
John’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  master’s  degree, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Gray’s  inn,  where  he  remained  till  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Marches,  in  Wales.  In  August, 
1590,  he  w7as  recommended  by  Henry,  earl  of  Pembroke,  to 
lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  as  a  man  in  every  respect  qualified  for 
the  place  of  her  majesty’s  solicitor  in  that  court,  but  his  history 
cannot  be  traced  any  farther.  He  wrote — 1 .  The  Lamenta¬ 
tions  of  Amintas  for  the  Death  of  Phillis,  1587,  4to.  2.  The 
Countess  of  Pembroke’s  Ivy  Church  and  Emanuel,  1591.  3. 

A  translation  of  Heliodorus’s  Ethiopics.  4.  The  Lawyer’s 
Logic. 

MAGDALEN  ACCIAIOLI,  a  native  of  Florence,  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  beauty,  but  more  for  the  powers  of  her  mind. 
She  was  in  great  favour  with  Christian,  duchess  of  Tuscany, 
and  wrote  verses  in  a  very  pleasing  style.  She  began  a  heroic 
poem  on  the  persecutions  of  David,  but  died  before  its  comple¬ 
tion,  1610. 

JEAN  LE  BLOND,  a  poet,  who  published  Le  Printems 
d  1’  humble  esperant. 

BENEDICT  LAMPRIDIUS,  of  Cremona,  a  celebrated 
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Latin  poet.  He  taught  Greek  and  Latin  at  Rome  and  Padua, 
until  he  was  invited  to  Mantua,  by  Frederic  Gonzaga,  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  tuition  of  his  son.  His  epigrams  and  lyric  verses, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  were  printed  separately  as  well  as  among 
the  Deliciae  of  the  Italian  poets. 

TULLIA  D’ARRAGON,  an  Italian  poetess,  was  the  natu¬ 
ral  daughter  of  Peter  Tagliava  d’Arragon,  archbishop  of  Pa¬ 
lermo,  and  a  cardinal,  himself  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  the 
royal  house  of  Arragon.  She  was  handsome,  and  highly  ac¬ 
complished  by  genius  and  education,  so  that  the  first  scholars 
of  the  age  celebrated  her  praises  with  enthusiastic  admiration. 
In  her  early  years  she  resided  at  Ferrara  and  Rome,  but  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  part  of  her  days  resided  at  Florence,  where 
she  died. 

GILLES  DE  AURIGNI  or  AVRIGNI,  called  also  Pam- 
phille,  a  French  poet,  was  born  at  Beauvais,  but  we  have  no 

{particulars  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  an  advocate  of  par- 
iament. 

CADWALADYR  CES AIL,  a  Welsh  poet  of  some  merit, 
many  of  whose  pieces  yet  remain  in  manuscript.  There  was 
another  of  the  same  name  and  age,  w'hose  works  are  to  be  met 
with,  but  unpublished. 

JEROME  GRATIANI,  an  Italian  dramatic  writer,  who, 
among  other  pieces,  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Cromwell,  which 
was  much  esteemed. 

THOMAS  STORER,  a  poet  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was 
a  native  of  London,  and  was  elected  student  of  Christ-church, 
Oxford,  about  1587.  He  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
and  had  the  fame  of  possessing  excellent  poetical  talents,  which 
were  exhibited  in  his  poem  entitled  “  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Thomas  Wolsey,  cardinal :  divided  into  three  parts,  his 
aspiring,  triumph,  and  death,”  Lond.  1599,  4to.  He  ob¬ 
tained  also  great  credit  for  some  pastoral  airs  and  madrigals, 
which  were  published  in  the  collection  called  “  England’s  He¬ 
licon.”  He  died  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  Bassishaw,  Lon¬ 
don,  in  November,  1604,  and  his  memory  was  celebrated  by 
most  of  the  poets  of  the  day.  His  poem  on  Wolsey  is  far 
from  despicable,  and  contains  many  curious  historical  particu¬ 
lars.  It  is  rarely  to  be  met  wTith,  but  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  another  in  the  British  Museum. 

MELCHIOR  BARLEUS,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  a  Latin 
poet,  was  son  of  Lambert  Barleus,  who  was  keeper  of  the 
records  of  Antwerp  above  forty  years.  Melchior  was  educated 
under  good  masters,  and  testified  by  several  writings,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  the  progress  he  had  made.  One  of  his  bro¬ 
thers,  whose  name  was  James,  left  his  country  for  his  religion, 
and  made  his  escape  into  Holland,  where,  after  having  been 
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regent  of  the  second  class,  in  the  college  of  Leyden,  he  was 
called  to  the  Brill  to  be  rector  of  the  college  there.  Gaspar 
Barleus,  elder  brother  of  Melchior,  succeeded  in  the  office  of 
keeper  of  the  records,  which  his  father  had ;  but  when  Antwerp 
was  again  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  Spanish  government, 
he  left  his  country,  and  retired  into  Holland.  He  carried  his 
eldest  son  along  with  him,  who  was  yet  in  the  cradle. 

THOMAS  SEGGET,  a  Scottish  poet.  He  left  Scotland 
and  studied  at  Louvain,  under  the  celebrated  Justus  Lipsius. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Lipsius,  he  was  received  into  the 
family  of  Pimelli,  an  enlightened  and  zealous  patron  of  litera¬ 
ture.  He  was  also  one  of  the  literary  friends  of  Laurentius 
Pignorius.  He  is  addressed  by  Erycius  Puteanus  in  several 
of  his  “  Epistolae  Atticae,”  in  a  style  which  seems  to  indicate  a 
high  degree  of  affection  and  regard.  His  Latin  poems,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  “  Deliciae  Poetarum 
Scottorum,”  are  mentioned  by  Berrychius  in  terms  of  recom¬ 
mendation.  He  appears  to  have  composed  several  works  in 
prose,  but  these  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

JOSEPH  CASTIGLIONE,  a  native  of  Ancona,  governor 
of  Corneto,  1598,  and  distinguished  as  a  poet  and  critic.  He 
was  author  of  a  history  of  his  own  times  in  Latin  verse,  &c. 
He  died  1616. 

POLWAITH  or  POL  WAIT,  minister  of  Logie,  a  Scot¬ 
tish  poet,  was  the  second  son  of  Patrick,  fifth  baron  of  Polwaith, 
and  born  about  the  year  1550.  He  appears  to  have  been  in¬ 
tended  for  the  bar,  but  he  relinquished  that  pursuit,  for  reasons 
which  he  assigns  in  an  excellent  poetical  epistle  to  his  friend, 
Dr.  Moncrief,  the  king’s  physician,  and  after  making  a  fruit¬ 
less  attempt  to  obtain  some  promotion  at  court,  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  church.  The  “  Flyting,”  an  absurd  and 
rare  correspondence  in  poetry,  between  our  poet  and  Mont¬ 
gomery,  will  be  found  in  Sibbald’s  Chronicles  of  Scottish 
poetry.  His  poems  were  printed  in  1599.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  uncertain. 

PHILIBERTE  DE  FLEURS,  a  poetess  of  Tours. 

ALPHONSO  LEDESMA,  a  Spanish  poet,  called  by  his 
countryman  the  divine.  He  died  in  1623,  aged  71.  The  title 
given  him  seems  to  have  been  more  from  his  writing  on  sacred 
subjects  than  for  the  sublimity  of  his  genius. 

FERDINAND  DE  HERRERA,  an  eminent  Spanish 
poet,  was  born  at  Seville,  and  principally  succeeded  in  lyric 
poetry.  Besides  his  poems  he  wrote  notes  on  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega,  and  an  account  of  the  war  of  Cyprus,  and  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  &c. 

SEBASTIAN  FABIAN  ACERNUS,  a  native  of  Poland, 
whose  real  name  was  Klonowicz,  was  born  in  1551.  He  was 
a  burgomaster  of  Lublin,  and  wrote  a  poepi  in  Latin,  entitled 
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“  Victoria  Deorum,”  which  was  printed  at  Racow,  hut  sup¬ 
pressed  soon  after  on  account  of  its  Socinian  tendency.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  poem  in  praise  of  Dantzic ;  a  memorial 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Poland,  and  other  works.  He  died  in 
1608,  aged  57. 

GABRIEL  CHIABRERA,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  was 
a  native  of  Savona,  and  born  in  1552.  Losing  his  father  when 
an  infant,  an  uncle  took  the  charge  of  his  education,  and  sent 
for  him  to  Rome,  where,  after  passing  through  his  elementary 
studies,  he  was  received  into  the  Roman  college.  Here  he 
contracted  a  friendship  with  Paul  Manutius,  and  Sperone 
Speroni,  and  heard  the  lectures  of  the  famous  Muretus.  He 
was  for  some  time  in  the  court  of  cardinal  Cornaro ;  but  quar¬ 
relling  with  a  Roman  gentleman,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Rome 
and  return  to  his  own  country.  Here  the  heat  of  youth  in¬ 
volved  him  in  troubles ;  he  was  wounded  in  an  affray,  and  as 
he  himself  relates,  took  vengeance  with  his  own  hand,  on  which 
account  he  was  banished  for  many  months.  At  length  he  ap¬ 
peased  all  animosities,  and  thenceforth  lived  in  tranquillity, 
chiefly  in  his  native  place,  entirely  devoted  to  his  studies.  He 
first  made  himself  known  by  his  Latin  verses  ;  but  the  advice 
of  his  friends  induced  him  principally  to  cultivate  Italian 
poetry,  of  which  he  became  a  very  voluminous  and  much  ad¬ 
mired  author.  His  reputation  caused  him  to  be  invited  by 
several  princes.  Ferdinand  I.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  hear¬ 
ing  he  was  at  Florence,  sent  for  him  to  court,  and  employed 
him  in  composing  some  verses  for  a  dramatic  exhibition  given 
to  the  prince  of  Spain;  and  afterwards  on  the  marriage  of  prin¬ 
cess  Mary,  who  became  queen  of  France,  he  committed  to 
Chiabrera  the  care  of  the  poetry  to  be  pronounced  on  the 
stage.  For  these  services  he  received  munificent  rewards, 
and  was  treated  very  respectfully.  Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of 
Savoy,  pressed  him  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Turin,  and  on 
his  refusal,  made  him  magnificent  presents,  and  liberally  paid 
his  expenses  whenever  he  visited  that  capital.  He  was  also 
patronized  by  Vincent  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  and  besides 
other  honours  and  rewards,  assigned  him  an  annual  pension. 
But  nothing  so  much  conduced  to  his  reputation  as  the  notice 
taken  of  him  by  cardinal  Barberini,  himself  an  eminent  poet, 
who  not  only  addressed  to  him  an  ode,  but  when  pope,  under 
the  name  of  Urban  VIII.,  honoured  him  with  the  unusual  com¬ 
pliment  of  a  brief,  filled  with  high-flown  praises,  and  invited 
him  to  fix  his  residence  at  Rome,  which,  however,  Chiabrera, 
through  a  poetic  love  of  freedom  and  tranquillity,  declined. 
The  republic  of  Genoa,  of  which  he  was  a  subject,  was  not 
backward  in  conferring  upon  him  several  honours  and  privi¬ 
leges,  one  of  which  was  that  of  being  covered  when  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  most  serene  college.  Thus,  universally  respected, 
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he  lived  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-six,  and  died  at  Savona  in 
1637.  He  married  a  wife  at  fifty,  but  had  no  children  by  her. 

Chiabrera  filled  up  in  some  measure  the  intervals  between 
the  most  flourishing  and  the  declining  age  of  Italian  poetry, 
having  had  the  advantage  of  being  conversant  with  the  first, 
on  which  he  formed  his  early  taste,  but  receiving  a  taint  from 
the  latter.  He  aimed,  however,  at  originality,  and  says  of 
himself,  “  that  he  followed  the  example  of  his  countryman 
Columbus,  resolved  to  find  a  new  world  or  drown.”  This  is, 
perhaps,  chiefly  to  be  understood  of  his  lyric  productions,  in 
which  he  successfully  naturalized  the  sportive  graces  of  Ana¬ 
creon,  and  the  sublime  flights  of  Pindar.  He  also  enriched 
Italian  verse  with  the  introduction  of  various  new  measures. 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  compositions  are  his  canzoni,  in 
which  the  liveliness  and  variety  of  his  imagery,  and  the  lofti¬ 
ness  of  his  language,  had  free  scope.  His  poems  were  printed 
at  Rome  in  1718,  and  all  his  works  at  Venice  in  1731,  4 
vols.  8vo. 

JOHN  BERTAUT,  an  eminent  French  poet,  was  born 
either  at  Caen,  or  at  Conde,  in  Perche,  in  1552.  His  wit 
made  him  known  at  court ;  and  he  was  appointed  first  almoner 
to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  private  secretary,  and  reader  to 
Henry  III.,  and  was  in  great  esteem  with  Henry  IV.,  in  whose 
conversion  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  considerable  share.  In 
1594,  he  was  made  abbot  of  Aulnai,  and  in  1606  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Seez.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  morals  as  a 
courtier,  he  observed  due  decorum  of  conduct  when  a  bishop ; 
yet  he  published  the  free  poems  of  his  youth,  with  the  pious 
pieces  of  his  advanced  age.  He  died  in  1611.  As  a  poet, 
he  kept  a  medium  between  his.  contemporaries  Ronsard  and 
Desportes,  being  more  natural  and  clear  than  the  first,  more 
forcible  than  the  second,  and  more  ingenious  and  polished 
than  either.  Some  of  his  stanzas  have  the  ease  and  elegance 
of  a  more  refined  period  in  the  poetic  art.  His  pieces  abound 
in  point,  the  taste  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  derived  from 
his  fondness  for  Seneca.  His  “  Poetic  Works”  were  printed 
together  in  1620,  Paris,  8vo.  He  also  left  a  translation  of 
some  books  of  St.  Ambrose;  some  imperfect  controversial 
tracts ;  sermons  on  the  principal  festivals ;  and  a  funeral  oration 
for  Henry  IV.  He  was  uncle  to  Madame  de  Motteville,  who 
wrote  the  memoirs  of  Anne  of  Austria. 

JAMES  LECTIUS,  syndic  of  Geneva,  a  respectable  poet 
and  critic.  His  chief  work  is  his  collection,  entitled  Poeta? 
Graeci  Veteres,  in  2  vols.  folio.  He  died  in  1612. 

ARGENSOLA,  the  name  of  two  Spanish  poets,  brothers  ; 
they  were  born  at  Balbastro,  in  Arragon,  and  descended  from 
a  family  originally  of  Ravenna.  Their  poems  were  published 
under  the  title  of  “  Rimas  de  Eupercio,  I  del  doctor  Bartolome 
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Leonardo  de  Argensola,”  Saragasso,  1634,  4to.  Antonio,  the 
Spanish  biographer,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  this  volume,  and 
after  him  Baillet  and  Fen  try  declare  that  these  brothers  were 
the  Horaces  of  Spain.  Lupercio,  or  Lobergo-Leonardo  d’ 
Argensola,  the  eldest,  born  about  the  year  1562,  was  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  chamber  to  cardinal  Albert,  of  Austria,  secretary 
to  the  empress,  Maria  of  Austria,  and  secretary  of  state  and 
bf  war,  under  count  de  Lemos,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  where  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  1611,  and  where  he  ended  his  life,  in 
1613.  He  wrote  three  tragedies,  Isabella,  Phillis,  and  Alex¬ 
ander.  Bartholomew  Leonard  d’  Argensola,  the  brother, 
born  in  1566,  was  successively  canon  of  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Sarragossa,  chaplain  to  the  empress  Maria,  and 
rector  of  Villa  Hermosa.  He  accompanied  his  brother  to 
Naples,  and  after  his  death,  became  historiographer  of  Arra- 
gon,  and  died  at  Saragossa,  Feb.  26,  1631.  Their  poems 
were  published  together  at  Saragossa  in  1534,  4to. ;  besides 
which  the  elder  wrote  three  tragedies,  and  the  other  two  his¬ 
torical  works,  one  an  account  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Moluccas, 
and  the  other  the  Annals  of  Arragon. 

ALEXANDER  ALLEGRI,  an  Italian  poet,  was  a  native 
of  Florence,  and  in  his  youth  followed  the  military  profession, 
but  afterwards  he  became  an  ecclesiastic.  He  had  a  great 
turn  for  burlesque  poetry,  and  his  principal  work,  entitled 
“  Rimse  piacevoli,”  printed  originally  at  Verona  in  1605,  has 
gone  through  several  editions.  He  also  wrote  “  Lettere  di 
ser  Poi  Pedante,”  and  “  Fantastica  Visione  di  Pam  da  Paz- 
zolatico,”  1613. 

NICHOLAS  BRETON,  a  writer  of  pastorals,  sonnets, 
canzones,  and  madrigals,  in  which  kind  of  writing  he  keeps  com¬ 
pany  with  several  other  contempoiairy  emulators  of  Spenser 
and  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  flourished  in  the  Elizabethan  age ;  but 
very  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  produces  very  probable  evidence  that  he  was  of  a 
Staffordshire  family.  He  was  a  writer,  says  bishop  Percy, 
of  some  fame  in  the  above  reign.  The  bishop  has  preserved  a 
song  by  him,  entitled  “  The  ballad  of  Phillida  and  Corydon,” 
and  mentions  an  interlude  of  his  called  “  An  old  Man’s  Les¬ 
son  and  a  young  Man’s  Love,”  4to. 

ANTONY  GOVEA,  a  Latin  poet  and  critic,  author  of 
Latin  Epigrams,  which  have  been  admired.  His  edition  of 
Virgil  and  Terence  displays  great  judgment  and  critical  accu¬ 
racy.  He  died  i*»  1613. 

JOHN  LILLY,  or  LYLLY,  a  dramatic  poet,  born  in  the 
wilds  of  Kent  about  1513,  and  educated  in  Magdalen  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1573,  and  that 
of  M.  A.  in  1575.  From  Oxford  he  removed  to  Cambridge, 
and  thence  to  London,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  some 
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of  queen  Elizabeth’s  courtiers,  by  whom  he  was  caressed  as  a 
poet  and  a  wit ;  and  on  particular  festivals,  the  queen  honoured 
liis  dramatic  pieces  with  her  presence.  He  wrote  nine  plays, 
but  his  first  publication,  printed  in  1580,  was  a  romance  called 
Euphues  and  his  England,  which  was  universally  read  and 
admired.  This  romance,  which  Blount,  the  editor  of  six  of 
his  plays,  says  introduced  a  new  language,  particularly  among 
the  ladies,  is,  according  to  Berkenhout,  a  most  contemptible 
piece  of  affectation  and  nonsense ;  though  in  this  respect  he 
could  not  exceed  many  writers  of  the  present  age,  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  in  high  esteem  among  the  women  of  fashion, 
who,  we  are  told  by  Whatly,  the  editor  of  Ben  Jonson’s 
works,  had  all  the  phrases  by  heart,  so  that  those  who  did  not 
speak  Euphuism  were  as  little  regarded  at  court  as  if  they 
could  not  speak  French.  In  fact,  he  is  considered  by  some 
as  the  first  reformer  of  the  English  language,  by  purging 
it  of  obsolete  and  uncouth  expressions ;  “  he  was,”  says  Oldis, 

<£  a  man  of  great  reading,  good  memory,  ready  faculty  of  appli¬ 
cation,  and  uncommon  eloquence ;  but  he  ran  into  a  vast 
excess  of  allusion.”  When  or  where  he  died  is  not  known. 
Wood  says  he  was  living  in  1597,  when  his  last  comedy  was 
published.  After  attending  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth 
thirteen  years,  notwithstanding  his  reputation  as  an  author, 
he  was  under  a  necessity  of  petitioning  the  queen  for  support 
in  his  old  age.  His  two  letters  to  her  majesty  on  that  subject 
are  preserved  in  MS. 

JOHN  HIGGINS,  or  HIGINS,  one  of  the  principal  wri¬ 
ters  in  the  fourth  edition  of  that  early  collection  of  poetical 
narratives,  “  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,”  1575,  was  a  person 
of  considerable  poetical  talents  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
He  resided  at  Winsham  in  Somersetshire,  was  a  clergyman 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  engaged  in  the  instruction  of 
youth.  He  compiled — 1.  The  Flosculi  of  Terence.  2.  IIol- 
cot’s  Dictionaire,  1572,  folio.  3.  The  Nomenclator  of  Adrian 
Junius,  translated  into  English,  1585,  8vo.  4.  An  Answer  to 
Pei’kins,  concerning  Christ’s  Descent  into  Hell.  5.  Part  of 
the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  1575. 

EDMUND  SPENSER,  a  distinguished  English  poet,  was 
a  native  of  London,  and  born  about  1553.  His  parentage  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  humble,  though  in  one  of  his  poems  he  claims 
kindred  with  the  noble  family  of  the  Spensers  of  Northamp¬ 
tonshire.  Of  his  early  education  nothing  is  known;  but  it 
appears  that  he  was  entered  of  Pembroke  college,  Cambridge, 
in  the  low  rank  of  a  sizer,  in  1569.  He  took  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  and  master  of  arts;  and  in  1576  is  said  to  have  been 
a  candidate  for  a  fellowship,  but  was  unsuccessful.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  met  with  some  disappointment,  which  was  proba-  ' 
bly  the  cause  of  his  quitting  the  university ;  for  we  find  him, 
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soon  after,  residing  with  some  of  his  relations  in  the  North  of 
England.  Here  occurred  an  incident  of  some  importance  in  a 
poet’s  life,  that  of  falling  in  love.  The  rural  fair,  who  was  the 
object  of  his  first  passion,  and  whom  he  has  commemorated 
under  the  name  of  Rosalinde,  after  leading  him  through  the 
usual  vicissitudes  of  a  love  adventure,  finally  abandoned  him. 
This  circumstance  gave  him  a  turn  for  pastoral  poetry  ;  for  the 
“  Shepherd’s  Calendar,”  which  is  partly  devoted  to  amorous 
complaint,  was  his  first  publication.  It  appeared  in  1579, 
dedicated,  under  the  humble  signature  of  Immerito,  to  Mr., 
afterwards  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
acquaintance  of  this  celebrated  person,  by  a  friend,  named 
Gabriel  Harvey,  by  whom  he  had  been  advised  to  return 
southward  to  try  his  fortune  in  London ;  and  as  this  was  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  publishing,  or  even  finishing,  the  Shepherd’s  Ca¬ 
lender,  it  sufficiently  refutes  a  romantic  tale  concerning  his 
being  first  made  known  to  sir  Philip  Sydney  by  a  passage  in 
the  Fairy  Queen,  and  the  munificent  reward  he  received  on 
the  occasion.  Sidney,  however,  gave  him  his  patronage,  and 
introduced  him  to  his  uncle,  the  favourite  Leicester,  who  en¬ 
gaged  him  as  an  agent  for  his  service  in  foreign  countries. 
It  is  doubted  whether  or  no  he  actually  travelled  abroad  in 
this  capacity ;  but  he  could  not  have  been  long  in  this  employ, 
since  in  1580  he  attended  lord  Grey,  of  Wilton,  appointed 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  as  his  secretary.  In  this  situation 
Spenser  displayed  those  talents  for  business,  which  are  usually 
represented  as  incompatible  with  a  poetic  genius.  He  returned 
with  lord  Grey  in  1582,  and  was,  probably,  for  some  years  a 
suitor  at  court,  where  he  would  have  ample  experience  of 
those  chagrins  and  disappointments,  which  he  has  with  so 
much  energy  described  in  the  well  known  lines  of  his  f(  Mother 
Hubbard’s  Tale”  beginning, 

“  Full  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  try’d 
What  hell  it  is  in  sueing  long  to  byde,”  &c. 

He  was  at  length,  however,  rewarded  for  his  patience,  by  a 
grant  of  upwards  of  3,000  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
out  of  the  vast  forfeited  property  of  the  earl  of  Desmond. 
Spenser  went  over  in  1 587  to  take  possession  of  this  estate, 
which  wanted  nothing  but  security  to  render  it  a  noble  re¬ 
muneration  for  any  service  he  could  have  performed.  He  re¬ 
sided  at  the  castle  of  Kilcolman,  near  Doneraile,  where  in  the 
style  of  pastoral  poetry,  he  described  himself  as  keeping  his 
sheep  “  under  the  foot  of  Mole,  that  mountain  bore,”  and 
frequenting  the  “  coolly  shade  of  the  green  alders  by  the 
Mulla’s  shore.”  Here  he  was  visited  in  1589,  by  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  had  held  a  command  in  Ireland  under  lord 
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Grey,  and  had  obtained  a  large  grant  of  land  from  the  crown. 
Spenser  celebrates  him  in  a  poem  under  the  title  of  the 
“  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,  ’  and  highly  extols  his  courtesy  and 
elegant  accomplishments.  The  poet  was  then  engaged  in  com¬ 
posing  his  “  Faery  Queen,”  of  which  he  had  written  the  three 
first  hooks;  and  accompanying  Raleigh  the  next  year  to 
England,  they  were  published  with  a  dedication  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  an  introductory  letter  to  Raleigh,  explaining 
the  plan  of  the  whole  projected  work.  Raleigh,  says  Spenser, 
“  first  enhanced  to  him  the  grace  of  the  queen but  it  is  said 
that  Sir  Philip  Sydney  first  introduced  him  to  her.  This  ex¬ 
pression,  however,  renders  improbable  the  story  that  the  queen 
had  formerly  ordered  him  a  gratuity  of  1 00/. ,  which  was  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  the  frugal  treasurer  lord  Burleigh,  and  that  the 
poet  always  regarded  this  great  statesman  as  his  enemy.  It  is 
true  that  among  the  complimentary  sonnets  to  persons  of  rank 
and  authority,  by  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  bespeak 
favour  to  the  “  Faery  Queen,”  he  addressed  one  to  Cecil, 
which  apologizes  for  his  “  idle  rimes,  the  labour  of  lost  time, 
and  wit  unstayed;”  and  only  presumes  to  hope  that  their 
“  deeper  sense”  may  obtain  his  approbation.  Elizabeth  re¬ 
warded  his  poetry  and  dedication  by  a  pension  of  501.  per 
annum,  and  he  has  been  termed  her  laureat,  though  the  title 
was  not  formally  conferred  upon  him. 

Spenser  returned  to  Ireland  in  1591  ;  and  about  his  fortieth 
year  he  married  with  “  a  country  lass  of  low  degree,”  but  pos¬ 
sessed  of  charms  sufficient  to  inspire  him  with  a  rapturous  and 
very  poetical  epithalamium.  He  had  not  long  enjoyed  his 
connubial  happiness,  before  it  was  disquieted  by  the  disturb¬ 
ances  in  Ireland,  excited  by  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  which  were 
probably  the  causes  of  his  revisiting  England  in  1595.  There 
he  printed  some  poems,  and  also  drew  up  a  plan  for  en¬ 
tirely  reducing  that  island  in  the  space  of  two  winters,  which 
he  completed  in  the  next  year,  giving  it  the  title  of  “  A  View 
of  the  state  of  Ireland.”  This  piece  lay  in  MS.  till  it  was 
printed  in  1 633  by  Sir  James  Ware,  who  bestows  much  ap¬ 
plause  on  the  information  and  judgment  displayed  in  it,  though 
he  intimates  that  there  was  a  want  of  moderation  in  some  of 
the  suggestions.  In  what  he  says  concerning  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  country,  there  are  many  errors,  and  the  fan¬ 
ciful  turn  of  a  poet  is  moi’e  conspicuous  than  the  sobriety  of 
a  judicious  enquirer.  In  1596  he  published  a  new  edition  of 
the  “  Faery  Queen,”  with  three  additional  books,  which  only 
half  completed  his  original  design.  There  is  a  traditionary 
story,  that  the  remaining  six  books  were  lost  by  a  servant, 
whom  he  had  entrusted  to  carry  them  to  England,  which 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  a  poet  could  suffer, 
and  might  greatly  contribute,  with  other  misfortunes,  to 
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break  his  spirits ;  but  the  fact  is  very  questionable;  and  it 
is  most  probable  that  they  were  never  finished,  but  that 
some  parts  which  he  had  composed  were  destroyed  with  his 
house.  He  returned  to  Kileolman  in  1597 ;  but  Tyrone  having, 
in  the  next  year,  openly  rebelled,  and  ravaged  the  whole 
county  of  Cork,  Spenser  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  with 
his  wife  in  England,  leaving  all  his  property  to  the  spoil  and 
ravage  of  the  insurgents.  His  house  was  demolished,  and 
with  it,  it  is  said,  an  infant  who  had  not  been  removed.  He  was 
reduced  to  absolute  penury,  and  he  sank  under  his  calamities, 
either  in  that  year  or  the  beginning  of  1599.  Due  honour 
was,  however,  done  to  his  memory,  for  he  was  interred  at 
W estminster-abbey,  the  noble-minded  earl  of  Essex  defraying 
the  expense,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  several  of  his 
brother  poets,  who  threw  into  his  grave  copies  of  panegyrical 
verses.  A  monument  was  afterwards  erected  over  his  remains 
by  the  celebrated  Anne,  countess  of  Dorset.  Of  his  family 
and  posterity  nothing  is  known,  excepting  that  a  descendant  of 
his  was  restored  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  so  much  of  the 
estate  in  Ireland,  as  he  could  prove  to  have  belonged  to 
his  ancestor;  and  that  either  another,  or  the  same,  came  to 
England  in  the  reign  of  William  with  a  similar  claim,  which 
was  allowed.  Concerning  the  manners,  conversation,  and  pri¬ 
vate  character  of  Spenser,  we  have  no  information  from  con¬ 
temporaries  ;  but  from  the  respectable  friendships  he  formed, 
we  may  conclude  that  he  sustained  a  part  in  society  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  literary  reputation.  His  works  are  animated 
with  a  fervent  spirit  of  piety,  and  a  pure  and  exalted  morality  ; 
and  although  he  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  great,  he  was  not 
guilty  of  the  mean  adulation  which  was  too  much  practised, 
even  by  some  eminent  persons  in  that  age.  He  is,  indeed,  not 
sparing  of  incense  to  queen  Elizabeth,  but  homage  to  her, 
both  as  a  woman  and  a  sovereign,  was  considered  as  a  due 
which  could  not  be  paid  in  excess.  He  occasionally  indulges 
in  a  querulous  strain  with  respect  to  the  little  encouragement 
afforded  to  poets :  and  indeed  the  indigence  in  which  he  died 
too  well  justifies  his  complaint. 

Spenser’s  poetical  reputation  is  at  this  time  almost  entirely 
supported  by  his  great  work,  the  “  Faery  Queen for  his 
sententious  and  allegorical  pastorals  will  scarcely  please  a 
correct  taste ;  and  though  there  is  much  occasional  beauty  of 
sentiment,  and  harmony  of  versification  in  his  sonnets,  hymns, 
and  other  miscellaneous  pieces,  yet  on  the  whole  they  are 
scarcely  distinguished  from  the  effusions  of  tedious  pedantry 
common  in  that  age.  But  the  “  Faery  Queen”  is  justly  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  finest  compositions  in  English  poetry, 
and  has  lost  none  of  its  value  by  antiquity.  If  its  plan  is  sin¬ 
gularly  involved,  its  allegories  often  defective  and  obscure, 
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and  its  adventures  extravagant,  it  is,  however,  absolutely  un¬ 
rivalled  for  the  fertility  of  its  conceptions,  and  the  vividness  of 
its  painting.  Its  great  length,  and  want  of  interest  as  a  fable, 
deter  readers  in  general  from  a  complete  perusal;  hut  it  will 
always  be  resorted  to  by  lovers  of  poetry  as  a  rich  store-house 
of  invention,  especially  of  that  kind  which  consists  in  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  moral  ideas. 

ANTHONY  M UNDAY,  a  British  dramatic  poet,  cele¬ 
brated  in  his  day  as  the  author  of  the  City  Pageants.  In  1582 
he  detected  the  treasonable  practices  of  Edmund  Campion 
and  his  confederates,  of  which  he  published  an  account, 
wherein  he  is  styled  “  some  time  the  pope’s  scholler  allowed 
in  the  scminarie  at  Rome.”  This  publication  brought  upon 
him  the  vengeance  of  his  opponents,  one  of  w  hom,  in  an  answer 
to  him,  has  given  his  history  in  these  words: — 

“  Monday  was  first  a  stage  player,  after  an  apprentice, 
which  time  he  wrell  served  with  deceaving  of  his  master ;  then 
wandering  towards  Italy,  by  his  own  report,  became  a  cozener 
in  his  journey.  Coming  to  Rome,  in  his  short  abode  there, 
was  charitably  relieved,  but  never  admitted  in  the  seminary, 
as  he  pleaseth  to  lye  in  the  title  of  his  book  ;  and  being  wery  of 
well  doing,  returned  home  to  his  first  vornite,  and  was  hist  from 
his  stage  for  his  folly.  Being  thereby  discouraged,  he  set 
fourth  a  ballet  against  plays,  though,  a  constant  youth,  he 
afterwards  began  again  to  ruffle  upon  the  stage.  I  omit, 
among  other  places,  his  behaviour  in  Barbican,  with  his 
good  mistress  and  mother.  Two  things,  however,  must  not 
be  passed  over  of  this  boy’s  infelicitie,  two  several  ways  of 
late  notorious.  First  be  writing  upon  the  death  of  Everard 
Karnes,  w  as  immediately  controled  and  disproved  by  one  of 
his  own  batches,  and  shortly  after  setting  forth  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  M.  Campion,  was  disproved  by  George,  I  was 
about  to  say  Judas,  Eliot,  who  writing  against  him,  proved 
that  those  things  he  did  were  for  lukers  sake  only,  and  not  for 
the  trutlie,  thogh  himself  be  a  person  of  the  same  predica¬ 
ment,  of  whom  I  must  say  that  if  it  belong  to  honesty,  then  he 
may,  for  his  behaviore,  be  taken  for  a  lawful  witness  against 
so  good  men.”  This  his  enemy  speaketh.  Munday  died  in 
his  eightieth  year,  August  10,  1533.  Munday  was  editor  of 
a  reprint  of  Stow’s  “  Survey  of  London,”  with  additions. 

FULKE  GREVILLE,  LORD  BROOKE,  a  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  1 554  descended  from  the  noble 
family  of  Beauchamps,  of  Powick  and  Willoughby  de  Brook. 
In  company  with  his  cousin.  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  he  began  his 
education  at  a  school  at  Shrewsbury;  thence  he  went  to 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  to  Cambridge.  He  next  visited 
foreign  courts,  and  thus  added  to  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  modern,  On  his  return 
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to  England  he  was  introduced  to  queen  Elizabeth  by  his  uncle, 
Robert  Greville  ;  and  by  means  of  sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  pre¬ 
sident  of  Wales,  was  nominated  to  some  lucrative  employments 
in  that  principality.  In  1581,  when  the  French  commissioners, 
who  came  to  treat  about  the  queen’s  marriage  with  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  were  entertained  with  tilts  and  tournaments, 
Mr.  Greville,  who  was  one  of  the  challengers,  so  signalized 
himself,  as  to  win  the  reputation  of  a  valiant  knight.  He 
continued  a  constant  attendant  at  court,  and  a  favourite  with 
the  queen  to  the  end  of  her  reign,  during  which  he  obtained 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  marine  causes,  a  grant  of  the  manor 
of  Wedgnook,  and  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  her  reign 
he  was  several  times  elected  M.P.  for  Warwickshire;  and 
from  the  journals  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  business,  as  his 
name  often  appears  in  committees.  On  the  accession  of  king 
James  I.  he  was  installed  knight  of  the  bath ;  and  soon  after 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  ruinous  castle  of  Warwick,  which  he 
repaired  at  a  considerable  expense.  In  1614  he  was  made 
under  treasurer,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  one  of  the  privy 
council,  and  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber;  in  1620  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  baron.  He  was  also  privy  counsellor 
to  king  Charles  I.,  in  the  beginning  of  whose  reign  he  founded 
a  history  lecture  at  Cambridge.  Having  thus  obtained  the 
age  of  seventy-four,  through  a  life  of  continued  prosperity, 
universally  admired  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  he  fell  by 
the  hands  of  an  assassin,  one  of  his  own  domestics,  who  imme¬ 
diately  stabbed  himself  with  the  same  weapon  with  which  he 
had  murdered  his  master.  This  fellow’s  name  was  Haywood ; 
and  the  cause  is  said  to  have  been  a  severe  reprimand  for  his 
presumption  in  upbraiding  his  master  for  not  providing  for 
him  after  his  death.  He  had  been  witness  to  lord  Brook’s 
will,  and  knew  the  contents.  Some  say  he  stabbed  him  with  a 
knife  in  the  back,  others  with  a  sword.  This  affair  happened 
at  Brook-house  in  Holborn.  Lord  Brook  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  in  St.  Mary’s  church  at  Warwick,  in  his  own 
vault,  over  which  he  had  erected  a  monument  of  black  and  white 
marble,  ordering,  at  his  death,  the  following  inscription  to  be 
engraved  upon  his  tomb :  “  Fulke  Greville,  servant  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  counsellor  to  king  James,  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Trophceum  Peccati.”  There  have  been  printed  of 
his — 1.  The  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  1625,  12mo.  2.  Cer¬ 
tain  learned  and  elegant  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  Fulke  lord 
Brooke,  1633.  3.  The  remains  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  lord 
Brooke,  8vo.  1670. 

JOHN  BONNEFONS,  a  Latin  poet,  was  born  in  1554, 
at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  and  died  in  1614.  His  poems  are 
appended  to  those  of  Beza,  printed  by  Barbon  at  Paris,  in 
1757,  12mo. 
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ALEXANDER  MONTGOMERY,  a  Scotch  poet,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  and  for  some  time 
enjoyed  a  pension  from  that  monarch,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
favourite  ;  but  he  appears  in  his  latter  years  to  have  become 
very  unfortunate ;  the  pension  he  enjoyed  on  some  account 
being  withheld,  he  became  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  and  was  for 
some  time  the  tenant  of  a  jail.  One  of  his  poems  is  entitled, 
the  Poet’s  Complaynte  against  the  Unkindness  of  his  Compa¬ 
nions  when  he  was  in  Prison.  It  is  supposed  he  died  about 
the  year  1615.  He  wrote  the  Cherry  and  the  Sloe,  a  poem 
which  is  much  admired,  also  the  Flyting  of  Polwart  and  Mont¬ 
gomery,  an  absurd  poem  written  after  the  manner  of  Dunbar 
and  Kennedy ;  he  is  also  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled.  The 
Mindes  Melodie,  which  is  become  uncommonly  scarce. 

JOHN  MARSTON,  an  English  dramatic  writer,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  James  1.  Wood  says  he  was  a  student  in  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  college,  Oxford.  He  wrote  eight  plays,  which  were 
all  acted  at  Blackfriars  with  applause,  and  one  of  them  called 
the  Dutch  Courtezan,  was  once  revived  since  the  restoration, 
under  the  title  of  the  Revenge,  or  a  Match  of  Newgate.  When 
he  died  is  not  known,  but  as  his  works  were  published  after 
his  death  by  Shakspeare,  it  is  supposed  to  have  happened  in 
1614.  He  was  a  chaste  and  pure  writer. 

JOHN  BOCIi,  in  Latin  BOCHIUS,  a  distinguished  mo¬ 
dern  Latin  poet,  and  a  native  of  Brussels,  was  born  in  1555, 
and  early  obtained  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar.  He 
entered  into  the  service  of  cardinal  Radzevil,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  divinity  under  Bellarmin.  He 
afterwards  travelled  into  Poland,  Livonia,  and  Russia,  and 
was  near  losing  his  feet  by  the  frost  on  his  journey  to  Moscow. 
The  necessity  of  escaping  from  a  hostile  incursion  was  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  saved  them.  On  his  return  to  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  the  duke  of  Parma  made  him  secretary  to  the  town-house 
of  Antwerp.  He  died  in  1609.  He  wrote  in  Latin  on  vai-ious 
subjects  in  prose  and  verse.  His  poetical  works,  consisting  of 
epigrams,  elegies,  heroic  poems,  &c.,  were  printed  together  at 
Cologne  in  1615.  The  critics  of  this  country  reckon  him 
among  the  best  Latin  poets  of  his  time,  and  he  has  been  called 
the  Belgic  Virgil. 

JOHN  DAVIS,  or  DAVIES,  a  poet  and  schoolmaster,  was 
a  native  of  Hereford,  and  sent  when  young  from  a  grammar 
school  there  to  some  college  at  Oxford.  He  became  a 
writing-master,  first  at  Hereford,  and  afterwards  in  London, 
where  he  acquired  the  character  of  one  of  the  first  penmen  in 
England.  From  his  poems  we  learn  that  Davis  left  a  brother, 
James,  at  Oxford,  who  was  also  a  writing-master ;  and  that  he 
himself  married  a  wife  whose  name  was  Croft,  by  whom,  he 
says,  he  had  a  fc  crop  of  care,”  meaning,  probably,  a  large  fa- 
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mily.  It  is  said,  he  was  some  time  tutor  to  prince  Henry, 
whom  he  taught  to  write  a  very  fine  hand.  Davis  died  about 
1618.  He  published  some  copy-hooks,  and  several  poetical 
pieces,  one  entitled  “  Microcosmus,  or  the  Discovery  of  the 
Little  World  and  another  on  the  death  of  prince  Henry. 
His  poetical  works  are  numerous,  but  discover  very  little  taste 
or  talent. 

Mr.  Haslewood  gives  the  following  character  of  the  poetry 
of  Davis,  “  Davis’s  poetical  attempts  are  generally  heavy,  dull, 
obscure,  and  inharmonious,  and  his  pages  are  remarkable  for 
inconsistency.  Onewhile  he  is  pouring  forth  celestial  rhapso¬ 
dies,  and  then  ‘  with  jerkes  of  wit,’  as  he  terms  them,  ‘  to  whip 
every  vice/*  blundering  on  expressions  too  gross  for  pen  or 
press,  while  the  reader,  who  may  be  edified  by  his  morality,  is 
left  to  fill  up  the  blank  of  a  disgusting  parenthesis.  His  witti¬ 
cisms  are  often  feeble  puns,  double  entendres,  and  occasionally 
have  their  point  depending  on  a  fabricated  name.  Yet  though 
the  whole  of  his  pieces  now  class  as  rare,  from  their  number  it 
seems  presumable  they  were  not  ill  received.  To  us  moderns, 
however,  there  seldom  appears  poignancy  in  his  wit,  or  nerve 
in  his  poetry.” 

FRANCIS  DE  MALHERBE,  the  best  French  poet  of 
his  time,  was  born  at  Caen,  about  1566,  of  a  noble  family.  He 
quitted  Normandy  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  went  into 
Provence,  where  he  attached  himself  to  the  family  of  Henry 
Angouleme,  the  natural  son  of  king  Henry  II.,  and  was  in  the 
service  of  that  prince  till  he  was  killed  in  1586.  Cardinal  de 
Perron,  being  informed  of  his  merit  and  abilities,  introduced 
him  to  Henry  IV.,  who  took  him  into  his  service.  After  that 
monarch’s  death,  queen  Mary  de  Medicis  settled  a  pension  of 
five  hundred  crowns  upon  our  poet,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1628. 
Though  the  recorded  incidents  of  his  life  are  few,  several 
anecdotes  have  been  given  respecting  his  character  and  man¬ 
ners.  His  temper  seems  to  have  been  far  from  amiable ;  he 
was  splenetic  and  sarcastic,  and  had  little  feeling  for  the  com¬ 
mon  charities  of  kindred.  He  was  perpetually  at  law  with 
some  of  his  relations  ;  and  once,  on  being  reproved  for  it  by  a 
friend,  he  replied,  “  With  whom  would  you  have  me  go  to 
law  ?  with  the  Turks  and  Muscovites  who  contest  nothing 
with  me.”  He  composed  an  epitaph  for  one  M.  d’Is,  whose 
heir  he  was  ;  in  which  he  expressed  a  wish  for  the  death  of 
his  father  and  mother,  and  all  his  relations.  This  was  indeed 
an  effusion  of  pleasantry,  but  a  man  of  tender  affections  could 
never  have  jested  in  such  a  manner.  His  bon  mots  were  fre¬ 
quently  rude  and  severe.  To  a  young  lawyer  of  family  who 
showed  him  a  poem  of  his  composition,  he  said,  “  Had  you 
the  alternative  of  being  hanged  or  writing  these  verses ;  no¬ 
thing  less  could  excuse  you  from  producing  such  a  ridiculous 
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piece.”  Dining  once  with  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  he  fell 
asleep  after  dinner.  The  prelate  waked  him  to  go  and  hear  a 
sermon  he  was  to  preach  ;  “  I  can  sleep  well  enough  without 
that,”  said  Malherbe.  He  was  equally  sparing  in  his  praise 
of  others,  and  extravagant  in  his  own ;  yet  he  was  not  one 
of  those  poets  who  extol  the  importance  of  their  own  art ;  and 
he  was  used  to  maintain  that  poets  deserved  little  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  state,  to  which  they  were  of  no  more  use  than 
players  at  bowls.  He  was,  however,  greedy  of  presents,  and 
it  was  said  of  him,  “  that  he  asked  alms  with  a  sonnet  in  his 
hand.”  He  was  extremely  licentious  in  speaking  of  women, 
and  very  lax  in  point  of  religion.  When  the  poor  asked  cha¬ 
rity  of  him,  with  the  promise  of  their  prayers  in  his  behalf,  he 
would  tell  them  that  he  thought  their  interest  in  heaven  was 
very  small,  and  that  he  should  prefer  the  same  offer  from 
Mons.  de  Luynes,  or  some  other  court  favourite.  In  his  last 
illness  he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  confess  himself,  and 
not  till  a  friend  used  the  argument,  that  as  he  had  professed 
to  live  like  other  men,  he  should  also  die  like  them.  His 
“  ruling  passion,”  that  of  guarding  the  purity  of  the  French 
language,  showed  itself  an  hour  before  he  expired,  when  he 
reproved  his  nurse  for  using  a  word  that  was  not  of  good  au¬ 
thority,  and  it  is  said  that  when  his  confessor  was  painting  to 
him  the  joys  of  heaven  in  mean  and  vulgar  terms,  he  desired 
that  he  would  say  no  more,  lest  his  bad  style  should  give  him 
a  disgust  to  it.  The  best  and  most  complete  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  1666,  with  Menages’s  remarks. 

LLYWELYN  O  LA.VGEWYDE,  or  LLYWELYN 
SION,  an  eminent  poet  of  Glamorgan,  who  collected  the  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Bardism,  which  collections  are  now  printed.  He  pre¬ 
sided  at  several  meetings  of  the  bards,  and  died  in  1616. 

NICHOLAS  VAUQUELIN,  SEIGNEUR  DES  IVE- 
TEAUX,  a  French  poet,  was  born  in  1556,  of  a  respectable 
family  at  La  Fresnaye,  a  castle  near  Falaise.  He  discovered  an 
early  taste  for  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres,  and,  after  having  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  a  student  at  Caen,  succeeded  his  father  as 
lieutenant-general  of  the  city,  which  post  he  resigned  to  live  at 
court,  where  he  had  the  education  of  M.  de  Vendome,  son  of 
Gabrielle  d’Estrees ;  after  which  he  became  tutor  to  the  dau¬ 
phin,  but  his  licentious  course  of  life  occasioned  his  dismissal. 
A  pension,  and  some  places,  however,  were  bestowed  upon  him. 
Thus  free  from  all  restraint,  des  Iveteaux  retired  to  an  elegaht 
house  in  the  fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  where  he  spent  his  days 
in  voluptuousness.  Fancying  that  the  pastoral  life  was  the 
happiest,  he  dressed  himself  like  a  shepherd,  and  led  imagi¬ 
nary  flocks  about  the  walks  of  his  garden,  repeating  to  them 
his  lays,  accompanied  by  a  girl  in  the  dress  of  a  shepherdess, 
whom  he  had  picked  up  with  her  harp  in  the  streets,  and 
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taken  for  his  mistress.  Their  whole  employment  was  to  seek 
refinements  in  pleasure.  Thus  des  Ivetaux  passed  his  latter 
years,  and  it  has  been  said,  that  he  ordered  a  saraband  to  be 
played  when  he  was  dying,  to  soothe  his  departing  soul.  He 
died,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  in  1649.  He  wrote,  The  Institution 
of  a  Prince ;  stanzas,  sonnets,  and  other  pieces  of  poetry,  in 
the  Delices  de  la  Poesie  Frangoise,  1620,  8vo. 

JOHN  SERNUTIUS,  a  Latin  poet,  born  at  Bruges.  His 
works  were  published  by  Elzevir,  under  this  title,  Jani  Sernu- 
tii  Basia,  Ocelli,  et  alia  Poemata.  He  died  in  1619. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN,  an  English  poet,  who  settled  in 
London,  where  Shakspeare,  Sidney,  Spenser,  and  Daniel, 
became  his  friends.  He  expected  preferment  from  Walsing- 
ham  and  Somerset ;  but  his  hopes  ended  in  disappointment. 
Besides  seventeen  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  which  was  the  fa¬ 
mous  mask  called  the  Temple,  he  translated  Homer’s  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  and  attempted  Hesiod  and  Musaeus.  Pope, 
who  has  borrowed  much  from  him,  calls  him  an  enthusiast  in 
poetry,  but  the  remark  is  invidious,  as  Chapman  possessed 
respectable  poetical  powers,  and  was  a  man  of  some  genius. 
He  died  in  1634,  aged  seventy-seven,  and  was  buried  on  the 
south  side  of  St.  Giles’s  church  in  the  Fields.  His  friend  Inigo 
Jones  planned  and  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  which 
was  unfortunately  destroyed  with  the  old  church.  He  appears 
to  have  been  much  respected  in  his  own  time ;  and,  indeed, 
the  man  who  communicated  Homer  to  his  countrymen,  even 
in  such  language  as  that  of  Chapman,  might  justly  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  their  benefactor ;  and  in  estimating  the  merit  of  his 
version,  candid  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  then  unimproved  state  of  our  lan¬ 
guage.  Of  this  translation  Mr.  Warton  says,  “  Chapman  is 
sometimes  paraphrastic  and  redundant,  but  more  frequently 
retrenches  or  impoverishes  what  he  could  not  feel  and  express. 
In  the  meantime  he  labours  with  the  inconvenience  of  an  awk¬ 
ward,  inharmonious,  and  unheroic  measure,  imposed  by  cus¬ 
tom,  but  disgustful  to  modern  ears.  Yet  he  is  not  always 
without  strength  or  spirit.  He  has  enriched  our  language 
with  many  compound  epithets,  much  in  the  manner  of  Homer, 
such  as  the  silver-footed  Thetis,  the  silver-horned  Juno,  the 
triple-feathered  lielme,  the  high-walled  Thebes,  the  fair¬ 
haired  boy,  the  silver-flowing  floods,  the  hugely-peopled 
towns,  the  Grecian  navy-bound,  the  stray-winged  lance,  and 
many  more  that  might  be  collected.”  Dryden  reports,  that 
Waller  never  could  read  Chapman’s  Homer  without  a  degree 
of  transport.  Pope  is  of  opinion  that  Chapman  covers  his 
defects  “  by  a  daring  fiery  spirit,  that  animates  his  translation, 
which  is  something  like  what  one  might  imagine  Homer  him¬ 
self  to  have  written  before  he  arrived  to  years  of  discretion. 
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But  liis  fire  is  too  frequently  darkened  by  that  sort  of  fustian 
which  now  disfigured  the  face  of  our  tragedy.”  Mr.  Warton’s 
copy  once  belonged  to  Pope  ;  in  which  he  has  noted  many  of 
Chapman’s  absolute  interpolations,  extending  sometimes  to  the 
length  of  a  paragraph  of  twelve  lines.  A  diligent  observer 
will  easily  observe  that  Pope  was  no  careless  reader  of  his  rude 
predecessor.  Pope  complains  that  Chapman  took  advantage 
of  an  unmeasurable  length  of  line  ;  but  in  reality,  Pope’s  lines 
are  longer  than  Chapman’s.  If  Chapman  affected  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  rendering  line  for  line,  the  specious  expedient  of  choos¬ 
ing  a  protracted  measure,  which  concatenated  two  lines  toge¬ 
ther,  undoubtedly  favoured  his  usual  propensity  of  periphi'asis. 
As  a  dramatic  writer  he  had  Considerable  reputation  among 
his  contemporaries,  and  was  justly  esteemed  for  the  excellence 
of  his  moral  character.  Wood  says  that  he  was  a  person  of 
most  reverend  aspect,  religious  and  temperate,  qualities  rarely 
meeting  in  a  poet. 

JOHN  EDWARD  DU  MONIN,  a  modern  Latin  poet, 
was  born  in  the  province  of  Burgundy,  and  published,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  a  number  of  poems  in  Latin 
and  French,  which  have  been  highly  celebrated.  The  author 
was  assassinated  in  1586,  aged  twenty-nine. 

WILLIAM  WARNER,  a  British  poet,  styled  by  Philips, 
“  a  good  honest  plain  writer  of  moral  rules  and  precepts,  in 
that  old  fashioned  kind  of  seven -footed  verse,  which  yet 
sometimes  is  in  use,  though  in  a  different  manner,  that  is  to 
say,  divided  into  two.”  William  Warner  was  born  in  Oxford¬ 
shire  about  1558.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  spent  his 
time  in  the  flowery  paths  of  poetry,  history,  and  romance,  in 
prefei’ence  to  the  dry  pursuits  of  logic  and  philosophy,  and 
departed  without  a  degree  to  the  metropolis,  where  he  soon 
became  distinguished  among  the  minor  poets.  It  is  said  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  retained  in  the  service  of 
Henry  Carey,  lord  Hudson.  In  the  fourth  edition  of  Percy’s 
Ballads,  there  is  the  following  extract  from  the  parish  register 
at  Amwell,  in  Hertfordshire,  communicated  by  Mr.  Hoole, 
although  first  given  by  Scott,  in  his  poem  of  “  Amwell,”  edit. 
1776.  “  1608-1609 — Master  William  Warner,  a  man  of  good 
yeares  and  of  honest  reputation,  by  his  profession  an  atturnye 
of  the  common  pleas  ;  author  of  Albion’s  England,  dyinge  sud¬ 
denly  in  the  night  in  his  bedde,  without  any  former  complaynt 
of  sicknesse,  on  Thursday  night,  being  the  ninth  day  of  March, 
was  buried  the  Saturday  following,  and  lyeth  in  the  church  at 
the  corner,  under  the  stone  of  Walter  Ffader.”  His  work, 
entitled  “  Albion’s  England,”  is  written  in  an  elegant  style. 
He  also  published  in  prose  a  kind  of  novel,  called  “  Syrinx,  or 
a  sevenfold  History,”  1507.  Mr.  Pleadley,  who  has  extracted 
many  beauties  from  Warner,  says,  that  his  tales,  though  often 
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.tedious,  and  not  unfrequently  indelicate,  abound  with  all  the 
.  unaffected  incident  and  artless  ease  of  the  best  old  ballads, 
(  without  their  cant  and  puerility. 

.  HENRY  CONSTABLE,  a  British  poet,  was  a  native  of 
;  Yorkshire  and  educated  at  Oxford,  but  took  his  bachelor’s 
degree  at  St.John’s  college,  Cambridge,  in  1579.  Edmund 
;  Bolton,  in  his  “  Hypercritica,”  says,  “  Noble  Henry  Constable 
was  a  great  master  of  the  English  tongue ;  nor  had  any  gentle¬ 
man  of  our  nation  a  more  pure,  quick,  or  higher  delivery  of 
conceit ;  witness,  among  all  other,  that  sonnet  of  his  before  his 
“  Majesty’s  Lepanto.”  He  was  the  author  of  “  Diana,  or  the 
excellent  conceitful  sonnets  of  H.  C.,  augmented  with  divers 
quatorzains  of  honourable  and  learned  personages,  divided 
into  eight  decads,”  1594,  8vo.  Constable  ‘was  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholic,  and  his  religion  seems  to  have  obliged  him 
to  live  frequently  in  a  state  of  banishment  from  England ;  but 
afterwards  coming  privately  to  London,  he  was  discovered, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Towrer,  whence  he  was  released  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1604. 

GIAMBATTISTO  MARINI,  usually  called  IL  CAVA- 
LIERE  MARINI,  an  Italian  poet  of  great  fame,  was  a  native 
of  Naples,  and  born  in  1559.  His  father,  who  was  a  counsel¬ 
lor,  wished  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  profession,  but  was 
unable  to  overcome  the  repugnance  to  legal  studies  which  an 
early  attachment  to  poetry  produced  in  him,  as  it  has  done  in 
so  many  others.  Expelled  from  the  paternal  roof,  and  denied 
even  a  subsistence,  he  obtained  an  asylum  with  a  person  of 
rank  till  a  juvenile  misdemeanor  caused  him  to  be  impri¬ 
soned.  On  being  liberated  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
lived  some  years  with  cardinal  Peter  Aklobrandini,  whom 
lie  accompanied  to  Ravenna  and  Turin.  At  this  last  city  he 
rendered  himself  conspicuous,  not  only  by  his  talents,  but  by 
the  literary  warfare  which  he  maintained  with  various  antago¬ 
nists.  Of  these  the  most  acrimonious  was  Gaspar  Murtola,  a 
Genoese,  who,  envious  of  his  rising  reputation,  and  of  the 
honour  of  the  knighthood  of  St.  Maurice  and  Lazarus,  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  cardinal  Aldobrandini,  attacked  him  in  some 
sonnets  and  lampoons.  Marini  in  return  treated  him  so  se¬ 
verely  in  his  “  Murtoleide,”  that  the  enraged  poet  one  day  dis¬ 
charged  a  pistol  at  him  in  the  streets  of  Turin,  which  missed 
his  rival,  but  wounded  a  favourite  of  the  duke  who  stood  by  his 
side.  For  this  atrocious  act  Murtola  would  have  suffered 
death  had  not  Marini  begged  his  life  of  the  duke.  The  quar¬ 
rel,  however,  still  continued,  and  calumnies  were  raised  against 
Marini,  and  he  was  put  in  prison,  till  the  interposition  of  the 
marquis  Manse,  and  other  persons  of  credit,  procured  him  his 
liberty.  He  then,  in  1615,  went  to  France,  whither  he  had 
been  invited  by  queen  Margaret.  She  was  dead  at  bis  arrival ; 
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but  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  queen  Mary  of  Medicis,  who 
gave  him  a  liberal  pension.  It  was  in  France  that  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  most  famous  poem,  the  “  Adone,”  first  printed  in 
1623.  This  work  involved  him  in  another  violent  contest  with 
a  brother  poet,  carried  on,  like  the  former,  with  much  indecent 
sarcasm,  and  not  worth  recording.  Marini  returned  to  Rome 
in  1622,  where  he  was  elected  president  of  the  academy  Degli 
Umoristi.  He  afterwards  went  to  Naples,  where  he  was  fa¬ 
vourably  received  by  the  viceroy,  the  duke  of  Alva.  He  was 
meditating  a  return  to  Rome,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  mor¬ 
tal  disease,  of  which  he  died  in  1625,  aged  fifty-six.  When 
he  found  death  approaching,  he  earnestly  requested  that  all 
the  licentious  and  indecent  passages  in  his  poems  might  be 
expunged,  but  they  were  too  much  to  the  taste  of  the  age  for 
such  8l  sacrifice 

CHRISTO  VAL  DE  MESA,  a  Spanish  poet  of  the  second 
order,  who  lived  five  years  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Tasso. 
He  wrote  three  heroic  poems;  “  Las  navas  de  Tolosa,”  Ma¬ 
drid,  1598,  upon  the  great  victory  won  there  by  Alonzo  VIII., 
over  the  Moors ;  “  La  Restoracion  de  Espana,”  Madrid, 
1607,  of  which  Pelays  is  the  hero  ;  and  “  El  Patron  de  Espa¬ 
na,”  Madrid,  1612,  in  honour  of  Santiago.  Genius  is  not 
transferrable,  but  Christoval  de  Mesa  acquired  some  taste  from 
Tasso,  though  his  poems  are  disfigured  by  the  faults  which  were 
then  fashionable  in  Spain.  Besides  these  works,  he  published 
some  smaller  pieces,  a  tragedy  upon  Pompey,  and  a  translation 
of  the  whole  of  Virgil,  and  left  in  manuscript  a  version  of  the 
Iliad. 

WILLIAM  FOWLER,  flourished  about  the  year  1587. 
Two  manuscript  volumes  of  his  poems  are  among  the  books 
presented  by  Drummond  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In 
the  title  page  of  one  of  them  he  is  styled  “  P.  of  Hawicke 
that  is,  Parson  or  Rector  of  Hawick.  This  volume  is  entitled 
“  The  Tarantula  of  Love,”  and  comprehends  a  series  of  sonnets 
on  the  Italian  model.  The  other  manuscript  is  a  translation 
of  the  triumph  of  Petrarch.  Their  merit  is  far  from  being 
extraordinary.  Fowler,  however,  may  once  have  been  a  poet  of 
some  note.  King  James  has  written  a  commendatory  sonnet 
on  his  translation,  in  return  for  one  which  Fowler  wrote  in 
praise  of  The  Furies. 

ALPHONSUS  JEROM  DE  SALAS  BARBADILLO, 
a  Spanish  dramatic  writer,  born  at  Madi’id.  He  was  author 
of  several  comedies,  and  of  the  Adventures  of  Don  Diego  de 
Noche,  1624,  8vo. 

FRANCIS  ANDREINI,  an  Italian  comedian.  He  had  an 
uncommon  memory,  and  spoke  with  facility  the  French,  Spa¬ 
nish,  Sclavonian,  modern  Greek,  and  Turkish  languages.  Fie 
died  about  1620. 
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CHRISTOPHER  MARLOE,  an  English  dramatic  author, 
who  studied  at  Cambridge  ;  but  afterwards  turning  player,  he 
trod  the  same  stage  with  Shakspeare.  He  was  accounted  an 
excellent  poet  by  Ben  Jonson.  He  wrote  six  tragedies,  one  of 
which,  called  Lust’s  Dominion,  or  the  Lascivious  Queen,  has 
been  altered  by  Mrs.  Behn,  and  acted  under  the  title  of  Abde- 
lazar,  or  the  Moor’s  Revenge.  Some  time  before  his  death  he 
had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  an  excellent  poem  entitled 
Hero  and  Leander,  afterwards  finished  by  George  Chapman, 
who  is  said  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  spirit  and  invention  of 
Marloe.  Mr.  Anthony  Wood  represents  him  as  a  free-thinker 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  and  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  his  death -Falling  deeply  in  love  with  a  low  girl, 
and  having  for  his  rival  a  fellow  in  livery,  Marloe,  imagining 
that  his  mistress  granted  him  favours,  was  fired  with  jealousy, 
and  rushed  upon  him  in  order  to  stab  him  with  his  dagger ; 
but  the  footman  avoided  the  stroke,  and  seizing  his  wrist, 
stabbed  him  with  his  own  weapon,  of  which  wound  he  died,  in 
1593 

ROBERT  GREENE,  a  British  poet,  memorable  for  his 
talents  and  imprudence,  was  born  at  Norwich  about  1560. 
His  father  was  a  citizen  of  Norwich,  who  accumulated  a  for¬ 
tune  by  all  the  tricks  of  selfishness  and  narrow  prudence.  He 
educated  his  son,  however,  as  a  scholar  at  St.  John’s  college, 
Cambridge.  Here  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1578,  and 
for  some  time  travelled  into  Italy  and  Spain.  On  his  return 
he  entered  into  orders ;  but  disgraced  his  profession  by  the 
irregularity  of  his  life.  It  was  his  fate  to  fall  among  dissolute 
companions,  who,  though  men  of  genius  like  himself,  encou¬ 
raged  each  other  in  every  sensual  enjoyment.  Among  these 
were  Christopher  Marloe,  George  Peele,  and  Thomas  Nash. 
“  The  history  of  genius,”  says  an  excellent  writer,  “  is  too 
often  a  detail  of  immoral  irregularities,  followed  by  indigence 
and  misery.  Such,  in  after  times,  was  the  melancholy  tale  of 
Otway,  and  Lee,  of  Savage,  Boyce,  Stuart,  Burns,  Dermody, 
and  many  others.  Perhaps  the  writers  of  the  drama  have,  of 
all  others,  been  the  most  unfortunate  in  this  respect ;  perhaps 
there  is  something  which  more  immediately  seizes  all  the  ave¬ 
nues  of  the  fancy  in  the  gorgeous  exhibitions  of  the  stage ; 
which  leads  men  away  from  the  real  circumstances  of  their 
fortune,  to  the  delusions  of  hope,  and  to  pursue  the  fairy 
lights  so  hostile  to  sober  truth.”  One  of  the  errors  of  Greene 
was  his  ill  treatment  and  desertion  of  an  amiable  young  lady 
whom  he  had  married.  He  was  stopped,  however,  in  his  tour 
of  sensuality  by  death,  which  took  place  September  5,  1592. 
He  died  with  some  signs  of  contrition,  and  left  behind  him 
written  testimonies  that  he  was  more  frequently  conscious  of 
an  ill  spent  life,  than  able  or  willing  to  amend  it.  In  some  of 
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his  works  also,  he  seemed  to  endeavour  to  warn  the  unthink¬ 
ing,  and  expose  the  tricks,  frauds,  and  devices  of  his  wretched 
companions.  His  works  are  said  to  contain  the  seeds  of  vir¬ 
tue,  while  his  acts  display  the  tares  of  folly.  His  works  are 
numerous  ;  and  one  of  them,  entitled  “  Greene’s  Groat’s-worth 
of  Wit  bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance,”  has  been  lately 
reprinted  in  4to.,  with  a  biographical  preface. 

ROBERT  SOUTHWELL,  an  English  jesuit  and  poet, 
was  born  in  1560,  and  is  said  to  have  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  either  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk.  He  studied  at  Rome, 
where  he  became  prefect  of  the  college  of  his  order ;  but  af¬ 
terwards  returned  to  England  as  a  missionary.  In  1592  he 
was  sent  to  prison,  where  he  remained  three  years  before  he 
was  brought  to  trial.  In  February,  1595,  he  was  tried  at  the 
bar  of  the  king’s  bench,  Westminster,  and  executed  the  next 
day  at  Tyburn.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  parts,  and  happy 
in  a  peculiar  taste  of  expressing  himself  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  “  There  is  a  moral  charm,” 
says  Headley,  “  in  the  little  pieces  of  Southwell,  that  will  pre¬ 
judice  most  readers  of  feeling  in  their  favour.”  His  principal 
works,  are — 1.  A  Consolation  for  Catholics  imprisoned  on  ac¬ 
count  of  religion.  2.  A  Supplication  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
London,  1593.  3.  St.  Peter’s  Complaint,  with  other  poems, 

London,  1593.  4.  Masonias,  or  certain  excellent  Poems  and 
spiritual  Hymns,  omitted  in  the  preceding  collection,  ibid. 
1595.  5.  The  Triumphs  over  Death,  ibid.  1595,  1596.  6. 

Rules  of  a  good  life,  with  a  letter  to  his  father.  7.  Marie 
Magdalen’s  Funeral  Teares,  ibid.  1609,  republished  in  1772  by 
tli0  R/0v*  Took0. 

OCTAVO  RINUCCINI,  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at 
Florence,  and  is  entitled  to  commemoration  as  the  inventor  of 
musical  dramas,  termed  operas.  Some  attempts  had  been 
made  before  his  time  to  introduce  music  into  dramatic  action, 
but  Rinuccini  was  the  first  who  gave  a  proper  form  to  composi¬ 
tions  of  this  kind.  His  “  Dafne,”  set  to  music  by  Jacopo  Peri, 
was  represented  in  the  house  of  Jacopo  or  Giacomo  Corsi,  a 
gentleman  of  Florence,  skilled  in  music  and  polite  literature, 
and  who  had  been  consulted  on  the  plan  of  this  new  species  of 
composition.  According  to  Peri,  this  representation  took 
place  in  1594  ;  and  it  was  received  with  such  applause,  that  it 
was  followed  by  his  “  Euridicae,”  exhibited  at  Florence,  in 
1609,  at  the  nuptials  of  Henry  IV.  with  Mary  de  Medicis; 
and  his  “  Arianna,”  performed  in  1608,  at  Florence  and  Man¬ 
tua,  on  occasion  of  the  marriages  of  Francesco  Gonzaga,  son 
of  Duke  Vincenza,  and  Cosmo  de  Medici,  son  of  the  grand 
duke  Ferdinand.  Rinuccini,  who  was  a  great  admirer,  and 
even  presumed  to  be  a  lover,  of  queen  Mary  de  Medicis,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  France,  where  he  was  appointed  gentleman 
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of  the  bed-chamber  to  king  Henry.  On  returning  to  Italy  he 
became  serious,  and  passed  his  latter  years  in  pious  exercises. 
He  died  at  Florence  in  1621,  and  in  the  following  year  his 
poems,  dedicated  by  himself  to  Lewis  XIII.,  were  published 
by  his  son  Pier  Francesco.  He  was  one  of  the  most  elegant 
writers  of  poems  for  music ;  and  especially  in  his  anacreontic 
songs,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  approached  the  grace  and 
amenity  of  the  Greek  bard. 

LEWIS  DE  GONGORA,  an  eminent  Spanish  poet,  de¬ 
scended  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  born  at  Cordova  in  1562. 
The  Spaniards  reckon  him  one  of  their  best  poets,  tie  died 
in  1627.  After  his  death  were  published,  “  Obras  de  Dom. 
Luis  de  Gongora-y-Argore,”  3  vols.  4to. 

LOPEZ  DE  LA  VEGA,  whose  name  at  length  was  Lope 
Felix  de  Vega  Carpio,  an  eminent  Spanish  poet,  was  a  native 
of  Madrid,  and  born  of  a  noble  family  in  1562.  He  studied 
during  four  years  in  the  university  of  Alcala,  and  became  af¬ 
terwards  private  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  anti  to  the 
count  of  Lemos.  He  also  spent  some  time  in  travel,  and  he 
served  as  a  soldier  with  one  of  liis  brothers,  on  board  the 
grand  armada  destined  against  England.  lie  was  twice  mar¬ 
ried  ;  but  after  the  death  of  his  second  wife  he  took  priest’s 
orders  at  Toledo,  and  was  admitted  into  the  congregation  at 
Madrid.  He  was  for  some  time  president  of  this  body  ;  and 
he  made  profession  of  the  rule  of  the  third  order  of  Francis¬ 
cans.  Through  the  favour  of  pope  Urban  VIII,  he  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  insignia  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  and  received 
the  title  of  doctor  of  theology.  Fie  died  in  1635,  aged  seventy- 
three.  Lopez  de  Vega,  besides  his  other  poetical  merits,  is 
regarded  as  the  father  of  the  Spanish  drama,  and  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  many  writers  of  that  nation,  deserves  the  palm  for  dra¬ 
matic  composition  in  preference  to  all  poets  of  the  class,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern ;  and  if  inexhaustible  fertility  of  invention 
for  plots,  and  the  faculty  of  pouring  out  verse  without  stint  or 
premeditation,  are  qualifications  entitling  an  author  to  this 
rank,  his  claim  will  scarcely  be  disputed.  His  Theatre  occu¬ 
pies  twenty-five  volumes,  each  containing  twelve  plays,  come¬ 
dies,  tragedies,  tragi-comedies,  sacred  dramas,  &c.  Of  his 
style  and  manner,  one  of  his  warmest  eulogists,  Nicholas  Anto¬ 
nio,  thus  speaks  :  “  There  is  scarcely  any  remarkable  story  of 
any  age  and  country,  which  he  has  not  made  the  subject  of  a 
play ;  for  this  reason  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  if,  disregarding 
the  rules  of  the  ancients,  he  has  assumed  the  licence  of  intro¬ 
ducing  on  the  stage  matters  of  any  kind,  and  in  any  mode,  and 
mixing  fable  with  history,  comedy  with  tragedy,  ludicrous 
with  serious  incidents,  so  that  no  difference  between  the  sock 
and  the  buskin,  no  laws  relative  to  time  and  person,  were  suf¬ 
fered  to  shackle' his  free  spirit,  provided  he  could  please  his 
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audience/’  A  latev  writer  on  Spanish  poetry,  Don  Joseph 
Velasquez,  has  characterized  Lopez  de  Vega  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  but  with  more  severity.  Now  it  must  be  admitted  that 
much  of  this  may  be  said  of  our  dramatic  idol,  Shakspeare, 
but  we  are  yet  to  learn  that  in  Vega  these  faults  are  redeemed 
by  any  of  those  transcendant  excellencies  which  in  Shak¬ 
speare  permit  no  other  permanent  feeling  than  that  of  admira¬ 
tion.  The  inundation  of  Vega’s  fancy  seems  to  have  been  no 
more  than  a  deluge  of  very  ordinary  matter,  in  which  there  is 
little  to  be  praised  but  an  easy  eloquence  of  language,  and  a 
faculty  of  dramatizing,  after  a  manner,  stories  of  every  kind. 
Three  hundred  pieces  could  not  possibly  have  been  composed 
otherwise.  Nor  was  this  the  principal  portion  of  his  literary 
labour  ;  for  he  has  himself  affirmed  that  upon  a  calculation  it 
would  appear  that  he  wrote  five  leaves  of  manuscript  for  every 
day  of  his  life.  His  plays,  according  to  his  own  account, 
amounted  to  five  hundred  in  1609.  His  poems  comprehend 
every  species  of  composition  from  epic  to  pastoral ;  and,  with 
his  prose  writings,  would  fill  a  long  catalogue.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  he  possessed  inventive  powers,  which,  if  employed  with 
more  choice  and  deliberation,  would  have  yielded  valuable 
fruits,  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  which  has  been  made  by 
French  and  other  writers  of  comedy  of  some  of  his  more  strik¬ 
ing  plots,  as  the  ground-work  of  their  own  productions.  The 
high  degree  of  admiration  he  inspired  in  his  own  country  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  numerous  eulogies  of  which  he  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  after  his  death. 

SAMUEL  DANIEL,  an  eminent  poet  and  historian,  born 
near  Taunton  in  Somersetshire,  in  1562,  and  educated  at 
Oxford ;  but  leaving  that  university  without  a  degree,  he 
applied  himself  to  English  history  and  poetry  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  He  was  afterwards  tutor 
to  the  lady  Ann  Clifford,  and,  upon  the  death  of  Spenser,  was 
created  poet  laureat  to  queen  Elizabeth.  In  king  James’s 
reign  he  was  appointed  gentleman  extraordinary,  and  after¬ 
wards  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy  chamber,  to  the  queen 
consort,  who  took  great  delight  in  his  conversation  and  writ¬ 
ings.  He  wrote  a  history  of  England,  several  dramatic 
pieces,  and  some  poems ;  and  died  in  1619. 

ISABELLA  ANDREINI,  a  native  of  Padua,  an  excellent 
poetess,  and  one  of  the  best  comedians  in  Italy.  The  Intend 
of  Pavia  thought  they  did  their  society  an  honour  by  admit- 
ing  her  a  member  of  it ;  and  she  in  acknowledgment  of  this 
honour,  never  forgot  to  mention  amongst  her  titles,  that  of 
academica  infanta :  her  titles  were  these,  “  Isabella  Andreini, 
comicas  gelosa,  academica  infanta,  detta  pacies  sa.”  She  was 
also  a  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty,  which,  added  to  a  fine 
voice,  made  her  charm  both  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  audience. 
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She  died  at  Lyons,  10th«  «  !'  Jane,  1604,  aged  42.  Her  death 
being  a  matter  of  gei  e  c  cern  and  lamentation,  there  were 
many  Latin  and  Italian  elegies  printed  to  her  memory  ;  several 
of  these  pieces  were  printed  before  her  poems,  in  the  edition 
of  Milan,  in  1605.  Besides  her  sonnets,  madrigals,  songs,  and 
eclogues,  there  is  a  pastoral  of  hers,  entitled  Myrtilla,  and 
letters,  printed  at  Venice  in  1610. 

JOHN  OWEN,  an  excellent  epigrammatist,  born  in  Caer¬ 
narvonshire,  and  educated  at  Winchester,  and  of  New  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  L.L.D.  He  became 
schoolmaster  at  Tryleighs,  and  afterwards  at  Warwick.  His 
Latin  epigrams,  Joannes  Andoeni  Epigrammata,  were  much 
esteemed  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  went  through  many 
editions  and  translations.  He  died  in  1622. 

SIR  JOHN  HARRINGTON,  an  ingenious  English  poet, 
the  son  of.  John  Harrington,  Esq.,  who  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  queen  Mary,  for  holding  a  correspondence  with  her 
sister  Elizabeth,  who,  when  she  came  to  the  crown,  stood  god¬ 
mother  to  this  son,  and  afterwards  knighted  him.  Before  he  was 
thirty,  he  published  a  translation  of  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso. 
A  collection  of  his  works  have  been  printed,  entitled  Nugae 
Antiqua.  He  was  created  a  knight  of  the  bath  by  James  I., 
and  in  1603  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  lord  Harrington.  He 
attended  the  princess  Elizabeth,  after  her  marriage  with  the 
elector  palatine,  to  Heidelberg,  in  April,  1613,  and  died  at 
Worms,  August  24,  1613,  aged  51. 

GUY  UBALDO  BONARELLI,  an  Italian  poet,  was 
born  December  25,  1563,  at  Urbino,  of  one  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient  and  noble  families  of  the  city  of  Ancona.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  France,  and  was  employed  by  the  duke  Alphonso  in 
several  important  embassies.  Bonarelli  went  to  Rome  with 
the  hope  of  recovering  the  marquisate  of  Orciano,  of  which  his 
father  had  been  deprived  ;  but  an  attack  of  the  gout  obliged 
him  to  stop  at  Fano,  w  here  he  died,  January  8,  1608,  aged  45, 
with  the  character  of  an  able  politician,  a  distinguished  bel’ 
esprit,  and  a  good  philosopher  for  the  age  he  lived  in.  His 
pastoral  poem  entitled,  “  Filii  di  Sciro,”  was  printed  at  Ferrara 
in  1607,  in  4to.;  and  again  at  Glasgow  in  1763,  8vo. 

JOSHUA  SYLVESTER,  an  English  poet,  was  born  in 
1563.  He  translated  Du  Bartas  into  English  verse ;  which 
was  once  a  very  popular  book,  and  was  praised  by  Ben  Jonson. 
Sylvester  also  WTOte  a  piece  entitled  “  Tobacco  battered,  and 
the  pipes  shattered,  about  their  ears  that  idlely  idolize  so  base 
and  barbarous  a  weed  ;  or  at  least-wise  over-love  so  loathsome 
a  vanity,  by  a  volley  of  holy  shot  thundered  from  mount 
Helicon.”  This  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  to 
please  the  great  enemy  of  tobacco,  James  I.  Not  much  cafi 
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now  be  said  in  favour  of  his  compositions,  though  Dryden 
tells  Us,  in  the  dedication  to  the  Spanish  Fryar,  that  “  when 
a  hoy  he  thought  the  admirable  Spenser  a  mean  poet  in  com¬ 
parison  of  Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas,”  and  “  was  wrapt  into  an  ec- 
stacy  when  he  read  these  lines  : 

“  ‘  Now  when  the  winter’s  keener  breath  began 
To  crystallize  the  Baltic  ocean, 

To  glaze  the  lakes,  to  bridle  up  the  floods, 

And  perriwig  with  snow  the  bald-pate  woods.’  ” 

Sylvester  seems  to  have  been  always  very  poor,  and  very  ear¬ 
nest  in  courting  the  great  for  relief.  He  appears,  in  a  dedi¬ 
cation  to  the  parliament,  to  allude  to  some  person  of  the  name 
of  Bowyer  as  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  for  he  subscribes, 

“  Your  under- clarke,  unworthily  undone. 

By  over-trusting  to  a  starting  Bow- 

Yer — while  too  strong,  to  my  poor  wrongs  and  woe.” 

He  finally  left  his  native  country,  probably  for  fear  of  a  gaol 
at  home.  He  died  at  Middleburgh,  in  Holland,  September 
28,  1618.  John  Vicars,  his  friend,  who  styles  him  “  the  best 
of  poets,”  speaks  of  his  death  in  a  foreign  land  as  a  reproach 
to  his  country : 

“  And  hadst  thou  died  at  home  it  had  been  better, 

It  would,  at  least,  have  giv’n  thee  much  content; 

But  herein  England’s  worthy  to  be  shent, 

Which  to  thy  worth  did  prove  so  bad  a  debtor. 

Nor  mind  I  this,  but  then  I  blush  for  shame, 

To  think,  that  though  a  cradle  thee  it  gave, 

Yet,  O  unkinde,  denied  thy  corpes  a  grave, 

Much  more  a  statue  reared  to  thy  name.” 

THOMAS  CHURCHYARD,  an  English  poet,  was  born 
at  Shrewsbury.  His  principal  poem  is  entitled,  The  Worthi¬ 
ness  of  Wales,  8vo.  1.580.  He  died  in  1604,  and  was  buried 
in  the  porch  of  St.  Margaret’s  Westminster. 

MICHAEL  DRAYTON,  an  eminent  English  poet,  born 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Warwickshire,  in  1563.  His  propen¬ 
sity  to  poetry  was  extremely  strong  from  his  infancy,  and  we 
find  the  most  of  his  principal  poems  published,  and  himself 
highly  distinguished  as  a  poet,  by  the  time  he  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  It  appears  from  his  poem  of  Moses’s  birth  and  his 
miracles,  that  he  was  a  spectator  at  Dover  of  the  famous  Spa¬ 
nish  armada,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  engaged  in 
some  military  employment  there.  It  is  certain,  that  not 
only  for  his  merit  as  a  writer,  but  for  his  valuable  qualifes  as  a 
man,  he  was  held  in  high  estimation,  and  strongly  patronized 
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by  several  personages  of  consequence,  particularly  by  Sir  Hen¬ 
ry  Goodere,  sir  Walter  Aston,  and  tlie  countess  of  Bedford ; 
to  the  first  of  whom  he  owns  himself  indebted  for  great  part 
of  his  education,  and  by  the  second  he  was  for  many  years 
supported.  His  poems  are  very  numerous,  and  so  elegant, 
that  his  manner  has  been  copied  by  many  modern  writers  of 
eminence.  Among  these  the  most  celebrated  one  is  the  Poly- 
Albion,  a  chorographical  description  of  England,  with  its  com¬ 
modities,  antiquities,  and  curiosities,  in  metre  of  twelve  sylla¬ 
bles,  which  he  dedicated  to  prince  Henry,  by  whose  encou¬ 
ragement  it  was  written,  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
poetry,  his  descriptions  are  allowed  to  be  exact.  He  was 
styled  poet  laureat  in  his  time,  which,  as  Ben  Jonson  was  then 
in  that  office,  is  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  of  approbation  as 
an  excellent  poet ;  and  was  bestowed  on  others  as  well  as 
Drayton,  not  connected  with  the  office.  He  died  in  1651,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  among  the  poets,  where  his 
bust  is  to  be  seen,  with  an  epitaph  penned  by  Ben  Jonson. 

LAURA  GUIDICCIONI  LUCCHES1NI,  lived  at  Sien¬ 
na  in  1601,  and  was  of  the  same  family  as  John  Guidiccioni, 
one  of  the  first  Italian  poets  of  his  time.  She  distinguished 
herself  by  her  poetical  talents,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  lyrical 
pieces.  She  composed  also  three  pastorals  to  be  set  to  music. 

WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE,  the  celebrated  prodigy  of 
dramatic  genius,  the  immortal  poet  of  nature,  and  the  glory  of 
his  age  and  country,  was  born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  April 
23,  1564. 

“  There  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy’s  child, 

Warbled  his  native  wood-notes  wild.”— -Milton. 

Proof  has  been  obtained  from  the  heralds’  office  that  the 
family  of  Shakspeare,  as  might  be  conjectured  by  the  name, 
had  a  right  to  arms ;  his  father,  however,  is  only  known  to 
have  been  a  considerable  wool-dealer,  and  to  have  had  ten 
children,  of  whom  William  was  the  eldest.  They  who  look 
for  early  indications  of  the  genius  of  distinguished  persons,  and 
love  to  trace  the  circumstances  which  may  have  given  the  pe¬ 
culiar  turn  to  their  pursuits,  will  be  disappointed  in  the  juvenile 
biography,  as  far  as  we  possess  it,  of  this  great  poet.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  a  country  free-school,  which  furnished 
him  with  “  a  little  Latin  and  no  Greek,”  and  was  then  taken  by 
his  father  to  be  brought  up  to  his  own  business.  He  married 
at  the  age  of  17  or  18,  a  woman  several  years  older  than  him¬ 
self,  had  a  family  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  majority, 
and  might  seem  lastingly  fixed  in  a  life  of  ordinary  cares  and 
occupations.  That  which  proves  the  ruin  of  many  young  men 
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was  the  primary  cause  of  opening  to  him  the  career  of  fame ; 
he  fell  into  loose  company,  and  was  tempted  to  join  a  party 
who  made  a  practice  of  stealing  deer  in  a  neighbouring  park, 
belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  This  brought  upon  him  a 
prosecution,  which  he  rendered  more  severe  by  writing  a  sati¬ 
rical  ballad  upon  the  gentleman  offended,  the  first  known  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  poetical  talents.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
stanzas : 

“  A  parliemente  member,  a  justice  of  peace, 

At  home  a  poor  scare  erowe,  at  London  an  asse. 

If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie  whatever  befall  it ; 

He  thinks  himself  greate, 

Yet  an  asse  in  his  state 
We  allowe  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate. 

If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it, 

Sing  lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it.” 

The  consequences  drove  him  to  London  for  shelter,  and  it  is 
some  proof  that  he  had  already  discovered  in  himself  the  pro¬ 
pensities  which  decided  his  fortune,  that  his  first  application 
was  to  the  theatre.  His  abilities  as  an  actor  seem  to  have 
been  of  no  high  order,  for  it  is  recorded  that  the  character  in 
which  he  principally  excelled  was  the  ghost  of  his  own  Hamlet; 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  must  for  some  years  have 
remained  in  an  humble  condition,  conversant  only  with  inferior 
players.  From  this  situation,  contrasted  with  the  preceding  pe¬ 
riods  of  his  life,  we  may  infer  a  considerable  fund  of  observation 
both  of  rural  and  of  town  manners,  as  existing  in  the  lower 
ranks,  to  have  been  stored  in  his  mind  ;  but  whence  shall  we 
derive  that  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  feeling  of  genuine  dig¬ 
nity  of  character,  which  break  forth  with  so  much  lustre  in  all 
his  capital  pieces ;  whence  that  beauty  and  sublimity  of  imagery, 
which  have  placed  him  as  high  among  poets  as  his  knowledge 
of  nature  has  done  among  dramatists  ?  That  he  was  a  diligent 
reader  of  such  works  of  antiquity  as  were  accessible  to  him, 
either!  n  the  original  or  in  translations,  is  manifest  from  the 
abundant  references  to  history  and  mythology  in  his  writings, 
and  will  partly  account  for  a  way  of  thinking  so  much  above 
the  vulgar ;  but  the  fire  of  native  genius  alone  could  have  given 
birth  to  his  creations  of  fancy. 

How  soon  he  began  to  try  his  powers  in  dramatic  composi¬ 
tion  is  uncertain ;  the  earliest  date  of  his  plays  yet  discovered 
is  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  1592,  when  he  was  about  the 
age  of  33.  He  appears  to  have  been  successful  in  his  attempts 
to  hit  the  taste  of  the  audiences  of  that  time,  to  which  indeed 
he  made  great  sacrifices  ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  bet- 
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ter  judges  could  not  be  insensible  of  those  transcendant  excel¬ 
lencies  which  have  excited  the  admiration  of  posterity.  We 
are  informed  of  one  noble  patron  whom  he  gained,  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  of  whom  tradition  reports  the  almost  incredible 
munificence  of  the  donation  of  1000/.  to  Shakspeare  to  enable 
him  to  complete  a  purchase.  He  was  also  noticed  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  was  so  much  taken  with  his  character  of  Fal- 
staffin  Henry  IV.,  that  she  desired  to  see  the  knight  exhibited, 
in  another  play,  in  love,  and  that  this  wish  was  the  parent  of 
the  “  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.”  Emolument  was  the 
result  of  his  popularity,  and  he  became  a  proprietor  and  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  theatre  named  the  Globe,  in  Southwark,  a  licence  for 
which  is  preserved,  given  by  king  James  at  the  beginning  of 
his  English  reign.  It  was  in  this  situation  that  he  afforded 
Ben  Jonson  the  opportunity  of  appearing  as  a  dramatic  writer 
before  the  public ;  for  his  nature  was  entirely  free  from  envy 
or  jealousy,  and  he  acquired  as  much  love  from  those  with 
whom  he  lived  by  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  as  he  did  admi¬ 
ration  by  the  products  of  his  genius.  He  had  a  sobriety  and 
moderation  in  his  views  of  life  not  often  found  in  those  of 
his  profession ;  and  if  he  had  been  led  astray  by  the  thought¬ 
lessness  of  youth,  the  reflection  and  expei’ience  of  man¬ 
hood  brought  him  back  to  reason.  It  is  not  certainly  known 
‘when  he  quitted  the  town  and  stage ;  but  he  passed  the  latter 
years  of  a  not  long  life  in  his  native  town,  where  he  purchased 
a  handsome  house,  and  lived  like  a  retired  gentleman. 

“  In  this  retreat  our  Shakspeare’s  godlike  mind 
With  matchless  skill  survey’d  all  human  kind. 

Here  may  each  sweet  that  blest  Arabia  knows, 

‘  Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose,’ 

To  latest  time  their  balmy  odours  fling, 

And  Nature  here  display  eternal  spring !” — Malone. 

He  seems  to  have  almost  forgotten  that  he  had  been  any  thing 
in  the  busy  world ;  and  an  example  is  probably  not  to  be  found 
in  the  biography  of  authors,  of  one  who  was  so  careless  of  his 
fame,  or  rather  so  insensible  of  his  merits.  Among  his  parti¬ 
cular  acquaintances  was  an  old  gentleman  named  Combe,  ex¬ 
tremely  opulent,  avaricious,  and  usurious.  In  a  free  conversa¬ 
tion  he  desired  our  poet  to  write  his  epitaph,  that  he  might 
know  what  his  posthumous  character  would  be.  Shakspeare 
drew  a  ludicrous  character,  but  a  severe  picture,  in  four  lines, 
the  poignancy  of  which  was  never  forgiven ;  and  indeed  a  man 
less  acquainted  with  life  than  he  who  had  traced  all  its  mazes 
might  have  known  that  often  “  ’tis  the  truth  which  gives 
offence.”  Finding  his  health  on  the  decline,  Shakspeare 
made  his  will  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1616,  and  having- 
provided  for  his  family,  and  left  some  memorials  of  his  regard 
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to  his  former  associates  of  the  stage,  he  departed  this  life  in 
April  of  the  same  year,  and  was  interred  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  in  the  church  of  Stratford,  where  a  monument  with 
his  bust  was  erected  to  his  memory,  on  which  the  following- 
distich  is  inscribed : 

“  Judicio  Pylium,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 

Terra  tegit,  populus  moeret,  Olympus  habet.” 

To  this  Latin  inscription  on  Shakspeare  may  be  added  the 
lines  which  are  found  underneath  on  his  monument : 

“  Stay,  passenger,  why  dost  thou  go  so  fast? 

Read,  if  thou  canst,  what  envious  death  hath  plac’d 
Within  this  monument ;  Shakspeare,  with  whom 
Quick  nature  dy’d,  whose  name  doth  deck  the  tomb, 

Far  more  than  cost,  since  all  that  he  hath  writ 
Leaves  living  art  but  page  to  serve  his  wit.” 

On  the  slab  which  covers  his  remains  are  the  following  lines, 
in  an  uncouth  mixture  of  small  and  capital  letters  : 

“  Good  Frend  for  Jesus  sake  forbeare 
To  diGG  T — E  Dust  EncloAsed  Here 
Blese  be  T — E  Man  Y‘  spares  T — Es  Stones 
And  curst  be  He  Y£  moves  my  Bones.” 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  request  and  imprecation  were 
written  by  Shakspeare  or  by  one  of  his  friends ;  such  humble 
verse  might  equally  have  suited  any  obscure  inhabitant  of  the 
place.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1740,  when  the  name  of  Shak¬ 
speare  had,  by  general  consent,  been  placed  among  those 
which  conferred  the  greatest  honour  on  his  country,  that  a 
sumptuous  monument  was  erected  for  him  among  the  poets  in 
Westminster  abbey,  at  the  expense  of  the  admirers  of  his  im¬ 
mortal  works.  Shakspeare  had  three  daughters,  two  of 
whom  were  married ;  but  his  posterity  was  extinct  in  the  third 
generation. 

Of  the  dramatic  pieces  of  this  great  poet,  a  collection  con¬ 
sisting  of  36,  regarded  as  genuine,  was  first  published  in  1623 
by  his  theatrical  friends,  Heminge  and  Condale.  A  second 
edition  was  given  by  them  in  1632 ;  but  these,  and  some  subse¬ 
quent  ones,  were  so  full  of  errors,  that  readers  were  left  to 
struggle  with  difficulties  of  every  kind,  till  the  poet  Rowe,  in 
1714,  undertook  to  present  them  to  the  public  in  a  corrected 
form.  Since  that  time  no  English  classic  has  had  so  much 
critical  labour  bestowed  upon  it  by  editors,  several  of  whom, 
though  men  of  eminence,  were  little  qualified  for  the  task.  At 
length  it  was  found  that  the  only  sure  way  of  rendering  Shak¬ 
speare  correct  and  intelligible,  was  to  join  the  antiquary’s 
knowledge  with  the  critic’s  sagacity,  and  study  his  language  and 
allusions  in  the  works  of  contemporary  writers.  This  method 
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has  been  pursued,  so  as  to  accumulate  an  immense  mass  of 
notes  in  the  latest  editions,  by  which  many  obscurities  have 
been  cleared  up  ;  but  the  reader  is  often  perplexed  with  differ¬ 
ent  opinions,  and  much  after  all  is  left  unexplained,  ©wing  to 
the  carelessness  with  which  the  author  wrote,  and  the  inatten¬ 
tion  of  first  editors. 

To  enter  into  a  criticism  on  the  writings  and  genius  of 
Shakspeare  would  extend  this  article  to  a  disproportionate 
length,  and  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  numerous  disquisi¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  already  extant;  for  the  admiration  he  has 
inspired  has  been  continually  augmenting,  so  as  to  have  become 
a  national  passion.  It  is  now  a  received  article  of  literary 
faith  in  England,  that,  notwithstanding  the  faults  and  defects 
with  which  Shakspeare  abounds,  and  which  are  chiefly 
those  of  his  age,  no  dramatist  in  any  country  has  displayed 
such  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  such  extensive 
acquaintance  with  nature  in  its  various  forms,  an  imagination 
so  powerful  and  poetical,  and  such  a  copiousness  of  moral  sen¬ 
timent  expressed  in  the  most  forcible  language.  Dryden’s 
eulogy  of  him,  at  a  time  when  liis  beauties  were  less  understood 
than  at  present,  is  so  ample  and  judicious  that  it  renders  fur¬ 
ther  commendation  superfluous.  “  Shakspeare,”  says  he, 
“  was  the  man,  who  of  all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient  poets, 
had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images 
of  nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  la¬ 
boriously,  but  luckily.  When  he  describes  any  thing  you 
more  than  see  it,  you  feel  it  too.  He  needed  not  the  spectacles 
of  books  to  read  nature;  he  looked  inwards  and  found  her 
there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  everywhere  alike;  were  he  so  I 
should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  man¬ 
kind.  He  is  many  times  flat  and  insipid ;  his  comic  wit  dege¬ 
nerating  into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast.  But 
he  is  always  great  when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to 
him.  No  man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit 
and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 
“  Quantum  lenta  solent  inter  viburna  cupressi.” 

Besides  his  plays,  Shakspeare  published  in  1594  two  poems, 
entitled,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Lucrece  ;  others  have  ap¬ 
peared  under  his  name ;  but  none  of  these,  without  his  drama¬ 
tic  works,  would  probably  have  made  him  known  to  posterity. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  sublime  lines  on  Shakspeare  are  admirably 
descriptive  of  his  unrivalled  powers,  and  are  said  to  contain 
the  noblest  eulogy  that  ever  was  bestowed  on  a  poet. 

“  Each  change  of  many-coloured  life  he  drew, 

Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagin’d  new. 

Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 

And  panting  time  toil’d  after  him  in  vain.” 
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GASPARD  MURTOLA,  an  Italian  poet  of  Genoa.  His 
poem  on  the  creation  of  the  world  exposed  him  to  the  eensures 
of  Marini ;  but  after  mutual  abuse,  Murtola  at  last  attacked 
personally  his  antagonist.  [See  p.  477  of  this  volume.]  He 
wrote  besides  a  Latin  poem,  Untriciarum  Libritere,  a  poem  on 
Janus,  &c.,  and  died  1624. 

THOMAS  NASH,  a  dramatic  poet  and  satirist  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  wras  born  at  Lowestoff 
in  Suffolk,  about  1564,  and  educated  at  St.  John’s  college, 
Cambridge,  which  he  left  after  taking  one  degree,  and  then 
settled  in  London,  where  he  was  often  confined  in  different 
gaols.  He  died  either  in  1600  or  1601.  It  would  seem  from 
his  pamphlet  entitled,  Pierce  Penniless,  that  he  had  met  with 
many  disappointments  and  much  distress,  which  from  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  companion,  Robert  Greene,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
arose  from  his  own  indiscretions.  There  is  some  reason  to 
think  that  he  became  penitent  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
life.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled,  Christ’s  tears  over  Jerusalem,  he 
says,  in  a  dedication  to  lady  Elizabeth  Cary,  “A  hundred  unfortu¬ 
nate  farewells  to  fantasticall  satirisme.  In  those  vaines  hereto¬ 
fore  I  mispent  my  spirit,  and  prodigally  conspired  against  good 
houres.  Nothing  is  there  so  much  now  in  my  vowes  as  to  be 
at  peace  with  all  men,  and  make  submissive  amends  where  I 
have  most  displeased.”  Again,  “To  a  little  more  wit  have  my 
increasing  yeeres  reclaimed  mee  then  I  had  before,  those  that 
have  been  perverted  by  any  of  my  workes,  let  them  reade  this, 
and  it  shall  thrice  more  benefit  them.  The  autumne  I  imitate 
in  sheading  my  leaves  with  the  trees,  and  so  doth  the  peacock 
sheade  his  taile,”  &c.  He  wrote  three  dramatic  pieces ;  but 
was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  virulence  of  his  pamphlets 
against  Gabriel  Harvey,  and  Penry,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Martin  Marprelate.  The  titles  of  his  dramatic  pieces  are, 
Dido,  queen  of  Carthage,  a  tragedy,  1594,  4to.,  Summer’s  last 
Will  and  Testament,  a  comedy,  1600,  4to.,  and  the  Isle  of 
Dogs,  not  published.  Nash  wrote  with  considerable  ease, 
harmony,  and  energy,  yet  Malone  says,  “  of  all  the  writers  of 
the  age  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Nash  is  the  most  licentious.” 

ANSOLDO  CEBA,  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Genoa  in 
1565,  and  died  in  1623.  He  was  a  copious  writer  in  verse 
and  prose.  In  the  former  he  wrote  two  heroic  poems, 
“  L’Esther,”  and  “  II  Furio  Camillo,”  but  he  appeared  less 
happy  in  exemplifying  the  rules  of  epic  poetry,  than  he  was  in 
laying  them  down,  in  a  dialogue  which  he  wrote  on  the  subject. 
His  “  Esther”  contained  so  many  fabulous  additions  to  the 
Scripture  history,  that  it  was  put  in  the  prohibited  list.  He 
chiefly  excelled  as  a  dramatic  poet ;  and  two  of  his  tragedies, 
the  “  Gemelle  Capoane,”  and  the  “  Aleippo,”  were  thought 
worthy  by  the  marquis  Maffei  of  being  inserted  in  the  Theatro 
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Italiano.  Ceba  wrote  a  Roman  history  in  Italian,  a  collection 
of  academical  exercises,  some  orations,  &c. 

ALESSANDRO  TASSONI,  an  Italian  poet,  and  literary 
character,  was  descended  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and 
bom  at  Modena  in  1565.  He  lost  both  his  parents  when 
young,  and  was  besides  a  sufferer  from  disease  and  the  perse¬ 
cutions  of  foes,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  cul¬ 
tivating  with  success  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  poetry,  and 
eloquence.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  for  farther  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  university  of  Bologna;  and,  among  other  sciences, 
he  applied  himself  both  there  and  at  Ferrara,  to  the  study  of  ju¬ 
risprudence.  The  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  rendering 
it  necessai’y  for  him  to  find  some  profitable  employment  for  his 
talents,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  made  himself  known 
by  his  writings,  and  at  length  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
cardinal  Ascanio  Colonna  as  secretary,  and  in  1600  accompa¬ 
nied  him  to  Spain.  In  1602  the  cardinal  being  offered  the 
viceroyalty  ship  of  Arragon,  he  despatched  Tassoni  to  Italy  to 
obtain  the  pope’s  licence  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  sent 
by  the  cardinal  to  Rome  in  order  to  take  care  of  his  effects  in 
that  city.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  voluntarily  quitted  or 
was  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  cardinal,  who  died  in 
1608  ;  but  it  appears  that  he  was  some  time  domesticated  with 
cardinal  Cesi,  a  great  patron  of  letters,  and  that  he  became  a 
member  of  the  academies  degli  Umoristi  and  de  Lincei,  and 
stood  high  among  the  literati  of  Rome.  A  fruit  of  his 
frequenting  these  learned  assemblies  were  his  ten  books 
of  “  Pensieri  Diversi,”  Thoughts  on  various  Subjects,  of 
which  a  specimen  was  published  in  1608,  under  the  title  of 
“  Quesita,”  and  the  whole  in  1612.  The  freedom  of  literary 
opinion  in  this  work,  in  which  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  other 
great  names  were  admitted  to  censure,  and  the  utility  of  letters 
themselves  were  called  in  question,  scandalized  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  who  raised  an  alarm  as  if  he  had  declared  war 
against  learning  and  the  sciences.  In  fact,  several  of  the  no¬ 
tions  here  published  were  rather  ingenious  and  sportive  para¬ 
doxes,  than  the  result  of  solid  thinking  ;  but  intermixed  with 
them  were  reflections  and  elucidations  highly  useful  to  the 
readers  of  ancient  and  modern  authors.  He  touched,  how¬ 
ever,  a  much  more  delicate  nerve  of  literary  opinion  in  Italy, 
by  his  “  Considerations  on  Petrarch,”  first  printed  in  1609. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  national  idolatry  of  this  author 
exceeded  all  reasonable  bounds ;  but  in  attempting  to  restrain 
it,  he  went  into  the  opposite  extreme,  of  finding  faults  where 
none  existed.  A  defender  of  the  favourite  bard  soon  arose, 
and  a  controversy  ensued,  in  which  the  limits  of  civility  were 
soon  exceeded. 
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In  the  meantime  it  became  necessary  for  Tassoni  to  obtain 
some  other  situation  of  profit,  and  in  1613  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  first  as  gentleman 
to  his  son,  the  prince  Cardinal,  at  Rome ;  and  afterwards  as 
private  secretary  to  the  duke  at  Turin.  In  these  posts  he  ex¬ 
perienced  much  of  the  fluctuation  attendant  on  courts,  which 
seems  to  have  chiefly  proceeded  from  the  frequent  changes  of 
the  politics  of  Savoy  with  respect  to  Spain,  the  two  courts 
being  sometimes  friendly  and  sometimes  hostile.  Tassoni  was 
regarded  as  an  enemy  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  not  with¬ 
out  foundation,  since  he  was  the  reputed  author  of  certain 
“  Philippics”  against  the  Spaniards,  and  of  a  book  entitled 
“  Essequie  della  Monarchia  de  Spagna he  indeed,  denied 
that  they  were  of  his  composition,  but  there  appears  to  be 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  concerned  in  them.  In  1623, 
wearied  with  a  service  in  which  he  met  with  so  much  disquiet, 
he  quitted  his  connection  with  the  family  of  Savoy,  and  passed 
some  time  in  the  tranquil  pursuit  of  his  studies,  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  flowers,  in  which  he  took  much  delight.  It  was  pro¬ 
bably  about  this  time  that  he  employed  himself  in  finishing  a 
Compendium  of  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  which  he  had  begun 
some  years  before,  and  of  which  some  manuscript  copies  re¬ 
main  in  four  volumes.  His  fortune  again  improved  in  1626, 
when  cardinal  Lodovisio,  nephew  of  Gregory  XV.,  took  him 
into  his  service  at  an  annual  stipend,  and  with  apartments  in 
his  palace.  That  cardinal  dying  in  1632,  Tassoni  was  invited 
to  the  court  of  his  natural  sovereign,  Francis  I.,  duke  of  Mo¬ 
dena,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  gentleman  and  counsellor, 
with  a  pension.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  this  situation,  dying  in 
1635,  aged  seventy.  He  had  a  prepossessing  countenance, 
with  a  cheerful  expression,  was  open  in  conversation,  a  good 
speaker,  serious  or  pleasant  according  to  the  occasion,  of  a 
lively  imagination  and  sound  judgment. 

The  work  by  which  Tassoni  is  chiefly  known  is  his  mock 
heroic  poem,  “  La  Secliia  Rapita.”  It  takes  its  title  and  sub¬ 
ject  from  a  supposed  petty  war  between  the  Modenese  and  Bo¬ 
lognese,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  a  pail  or  bucket  by  the 
former  from  the  latter;  a  fact  in  some  measure  authenticated 
by  the  preservation  of  an  old  bucket,  fastened  by  a  chain,  in 
a  chamber  of  the  tower  of  the  archives  at  Modena.  This 
piece  is  the  first  in  which  the  mock  heroic  has  been  brought 
to  perfection  in  the  Italian  language.  In  his  “  Sechia  Rapita” 
may  be  discerned  much  comic  incident,  not  without  some  inde¬ 
cency,  and  occasionally  flights  of  fancy  worthy  of  poetry  of  a 
higher  order.  To  most  of  the  editions  is  added  a  canto  of 
an  intended  heroic  poem  on  the  discovery  of  America,  entitled 
“  L’Oceano.” 
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EDWARD  ALLEYN,  a  celebrated  English  actor  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  founder  of  the  college  at 
Dulwich,  in  Surry,  was  born  at  London  in  1566.  He  was  not 
properly  a  poet,  but  on  account  of  his  contemporaries,  this 
seems  to  be  his  proper  place.  Dr.  Fuller  says  he  was  bred  a 
stage-player,  though  his  father  would  have  given  him  a  liberal 
education,  but  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  a  serious  course  of 
life.  He  was,  however,  of  an  excellent  capacity,  a  cheerful 
temper,  a  tenacious  memory,  a  sweet  elocution,  and  of  a  stately 
port ;  all  which  advantages  might  well  induce  a  young  man  to 
take  to  a  theatrical  profession.  He  was  on  the  stage  before 
1592 ;  for  at  that  time  he  was  in  high  favour  with  the  town,  and 
greatly  applauded  by  the  best  judges,  particularly  Ben  Jonson. 
Haywood,  in  his  prologue  to  Marlow’s  Jew  of  Malta,  calls  him 
Proteus  for  shapes,  and  Roscius  for  a  tongue.  He  usually 
played  the  capital  parts,  and  was  one  of  the  original  actors  in 
Shakspeare’s  plays ;  in  some  of  Ben  Jonson’s  he  was  also  a 
principal  performer ;  but  what  characters  he  personated  in 
either  of  these  poets  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  as  the  names 
of  players  were  not  then  printed  opposite  to  the  characters 
they  performed,  as  the  modern  custom  is ;  but  one  general 
list  of  actors  was  given  to  the  whole  set  of  plays,  as,  in  the  old 
folio  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  or  the  dramatis  personae  were 
placed  before  the  plays,  and  the  performers  after  them,  as  in 
Johnson’s.  It  may  appear  surprising  how  one  of  Alleyn’s  pro¬ 
fession  should  have  been  able  to  erect  such  an  edifice  as  Dul¬ 
wich  college,  and  endow  it  liberally.  But  he  had  some  pater¬ 
nal  fortune,  which,  though  small,  might  lay  a  foundation  for 
his  future  affluence ;  and  the  profits  he  received  from  acting, 
with  a  man  of  his  economical  turn,  and  who  by  his  acting 
drew  after  him  such  crowds  of  spectators,  must  have  consider¬ 
ably  improved  his  fortune  ;  besides  that  being  made  master 
of  a  playhouse,  built  at  his  own  expense,  he  could  not  but 
amass  considerable  wealth.  He  was  also  keeper  of  the  royal 
bear-garden,  which  was  frequented  by  vast  crowds  of  specta¬ 
tors  ;  and  the  profits  arising  therefrom  are  said  to  have  amount¬ 
ed  to  5001.  per  annum.  He  was  thrice  married ;  and  his  two 
first  wives  leaving  him  no  issue,  their  portions  no  doubt  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  benefaction.  Such  donations  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  thought  to  proceed  from  ostentation  rather  than  real 
piety ;  but  Alleyn’s  has  been  ascribed  to  a  very  singular  cause,  for 
the  devil  is  said  td  have  been  the  first  promoter  of  it.  Aubrey 
mentions  a  tradition,  that  Alleyn  playing  a  demon  with  six 
others,  in  one  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  was,  in  the  midst  of  the 
play,  surprised  by  the  apparition  of  the  devil,  the  number 
being  increased  by  an  eighth  ;  which,  by  some  private  memoirs, 
it  is  now  certain  to  have  been  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  or  some  of 
his  friends,  dressed  as  the  other  seven.  This  so  worked  on 
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his  fancy,  that  he  made  a  vow,  which  he  performed  by  building 
Dulwich  college.  He  began  the  foundation  of  it  under  the 
direction  of  Inigo  Jones  in  1614;  and  the  building,  gardens, 
&c.  were  finished  in  1617,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  ex¬ 
pended  about  10,000/.  After  the  college  was  built,  he  met 
with  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  settling  his  lands 
in  mortmain :  for  he  proposed  to  endow  it  with  8,000/.  per 
annum,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master,  a  warden,  and  four 
fellows ;  whereof  three  wei*e  to  be  clergymen,  and  the  fourth 
a  skilful  organist;  also  six  poor  men,  and  as  many  women,  be¬ 
sides  twelve  boys  to  be  educated  till  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
sixteen,  and  then  put  out  to  some  trade.  The  obstruction 
arose  from  lord  chancellor  Bacon,  who  wished  king  James  to 
settle  part  of  those  lands  for  the  support  of  two  academical 
lectures.  Alleyn’s  solicitation  was,  however,  at  last  complied 
with,  and  he  obtained  a  royal  licence,  giving  him  full  power  to 
lay  his  foundation,  by  his  majesty’s  letters  patent,  dated  June 
21st,  1619.  He  called  it  the  College  of  God’s  gift,  and  was 
himself  the  first  master  of  it ;  so  that  to  use  the  words  of 
Haywood,  “  He  was  so  mingled  with  humility  and  charity, 
that  he  became  his  own  pensioner,  humbly  submitting  himself 
to  that  proportion  of  diet  which  he  had  bestowed  on  others.” 
We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  he  repented  of  this  distri¬ 
bution  of  his  substance ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied,  as  appears  from  the  following  memorial,  in  his 
own  writing,  found  among  his  papers,  May  26,  1620.  “My 
wife  and  I  acknowledge  the  fine  at  the  common  pleas  bar,  for 
all  our  lands  to  the  college.  Blessed  be  God  that  he  has  given 
us  life  to  do  it.”  His  wife  died  in  1623;  and  about  two  years 
afterwards  he  married  Constance  Kinchtoe,  who  survived  him, 
and  received  remarkable  proofs  of  his  affection  by  his  will, 
wherein  he  left  her  considerably.  He  died  November  26th, 
1626,  aged  sixty-one,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  col¬ 
lege,  where  there  is  a  tomb-stone  over  his  grave,  with  an  in¬ 
scription.  His  original  diary  is  also  there  preserved.  He  has 
been  styled  “  the  Garrick  of  Shakspeare’s  time,”  and  was  on 
the  most  friendly  footing  with  that  great  poet,  as  well  as  with 
Ben  Jonson.  They  used  frequently  to  spend  their  evenings 
together  at  the  sign  of  the  Globe,  near  Blackfriars,  where  the 
playhouse  then  was.  It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the 
convivial  hours  of  such  a  triumvirate  were  equally  pleasing  and 
profitable.  It  is  reported  that  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
Alleyn  jocularly  accused  Shakspeare  of  having  “  stolen  his 
speech  about  the  qualities  of  an  actor’s  excellence  in  Hamlet ;” 
and  that  Shakspeare  not  seeming  to  relish  the  jest,  Jonson 
said,  “  this  affair  needed  no  contention ;  you  stole  it  from 
Ned,  no  doubt;  no  much  marvel;  have  you  not  seen  him  act 
times  out  of  number  ?” 
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FRANCIS  BRACCIOLINI,  an  Italian  poet,  was  a  native 
of  Pistoia,  and  born  in  1566.  He  removed  to  Florence, 
where  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy,  and  studied  litera¬ 
ture.  At  Rome  he  entered  into  the  service  of  cardinal  Maffeo 
Barberini,  with  whom  he  went  into  France.  After  the  death 
of  Clement  VIII.  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  for 
some  years  'attended  to  his  studies  in  retirement.  When 
his  patron  Barberini  was  elected  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Urban  VIII.  Bracciolini  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
graciously  received,  and  made  secretary  to  the  pope’s  brother, 
cardinal  Antonio.  He  had  also  the  honour  conferred  on  him 
of  taking  a  surname  from  the  arms  of  the  Barberini  family, 
which  were  bees ;  and  thenceforth  he  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Braccilini  dell’  Api.  He  resided  in  Rome  during  the  pon¬ 
tificate  of  Urban,  frequenting  the  most  illustrious  academies, 
and  listened  to  with  great  applause,  but  censured  for  his 
sordid  avarice.  At  length  he  returned  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  died  in  1645.  His  works  are — 1.  La  Croce  Rac- 
quistala,  an  heroic  poem,  4to.  2.  Le  Scherno  delgi  Dei,  a 
mock-heroic,  in  ridicule  of  the  heathen  mythology,  4to. 

PAUL  GUIDOTTO,  a  poet  and  painter  of  Lucca,  who, 
though  acquainted  with  fourteen  different  trades,  died  poor 
and  neglected,  1626,  aged  sixty.  He  attempted  to  rival  Tasso 
by  a  despicable  poem  called  “  Jerusalem  ruined.” 

PAUL  ABBATISSA,  a  famous  Sicilian  poet,  born  at 
Messina,  1570.  He  translated  into  Italian  verse,  Homer’s 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses. 

JOHN  OGIER  DE  GOMBAULD,  a  French  poet,  was 
born  at  St.  Just  de  Lussac  in  Saintonge.  He  was  a  younger 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  the  protestant  religion,  to  which  he  ad¬ 
hered.  Possessing  more  quality  than  wealth,  after  finishing 
his  education  at  Bourdeaux,  he  came  to  Paris  about  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Heni’y  IV.,  and  frequented  the  court  of  queen 
Mary  de  Medicis.  He  so  well  ingratiated  himself  with  her, 
that  he  obtained  a  pension  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
crowns,  which  the  necessities  of  the  time  afterwards,  by  re¬ 
peated  reductions,  brought  down  to  four  hundred  ill-paid. 
He  was  also  a  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the  king’s  chamber, 
and  had  some  patrons  of  rank,  yet  he  passed  his  life  in  a  state 
little  above  indigence.  “  Malherbe,”  said  he,  “  died  poor, 
and  I  live  as  he  died.”  He  took  a  seat  among  the  wits  and 
poets  of  the  time,  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet,  and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  French  aca¬ 
demy.  He  was  so  zealous  for  its  great  object,  the  purity  of 
the  language,  that  he  proposed  to  the  academicians,  that  they 
should  bind  themselves,  by  oath,  to  use  no  words  but  such  as 
were  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  society.  Gombauld  was 
ready  at  repartee.  He  had  once  been  reading  a  piece  of  hjs 
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composing  to  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  remarked,  “here  are  some 
things  that  I  do  not  understand that  is  not  my  fault,  replied 
the  poet,  and  the  cardinal  thought  proper  to  affect  not  to  hear 
him.  His  wit  did  not  leave  him  in  his  old  age,  for  his  latest 
publication  was  a  collection  of  epigrams.  By  means  of  regu¬ 
larity  and  sobriety,  he  protracted  his  life  to  an  advanced  period, 
dying  in  1666.  The  works  of  this  writer  were  tragedies, 
tragi-comedies,  pastorals,  romances,  sonnets,  epigrams,  &c., 
which  obtained  reputation  in  their  time,  but  are  at  present 
little  esteemed. 

Boileau  reckons  his  sonnets  among  those  of  which  there 
are  scarcely  two  or  three  good  out  of  a  thousand.  He  also  en¬ 
gaged  in  theological  controversy,  and  wrote  treatises  and 
letters  concerning  religion,  in  favour  of  the  protestants. 

SIR  JOHN  DAVIES,  a  poet,  lawyer,  and  political  writer, 
was  born  in  1570,  at  Chisgrove,  in  the  parish  of  Tisbury, 
Wiltshire.  He  was  more  eminent  as  a  poet  and  a  wit  than  as 
a  lawyer,  which  is  the  reason  of  his  being  placed  in  this  class. 
He  received  his  academical  education  at  Queen’s  college, 
Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple  for  the 
pursuit  of  legal  studies.  His  abilities,  which  were  early  con¬ 
spicuous,  were  attended  with  a  turbulence  of  disposition  which 
rendered  him  the  subject  of  fines  and  other  censures.  He 
was,  howTever,  called  to  the  bar  in  1595;  but  upon  a  violence 
he  offered  in  the  public  hall  to  Richard  Martin,  afterwards  re¬ 
corder  of  London,  who  had  given  him  some  offence,  he  was 
expelled  from  the  society  of  the  Middle  Temple.  He  retired 
to  Oxford,  and  there,  in  the  condition  of  a  sojourner,  devoted 
his  time  to  the  Muses,  and  studied  to  correct  the  faults  of  his 
temper.  Affliction  lent  her  aid  to  his  reformation  ;  and  he 
thus,  in  his  poem  entitled  “  Nosce  Teipsum,”  acknowledges 
her  power : — 

“  This  mistress  lately  pluck’d  me  by  the  ear, 

And  many  a  golden  lesson  hath  me  taught ; 

Hath  made  my  senses  quick,. and  reason  clear, 

Reformed  my  will,  and  rectified  my  thought.” 

He  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  court  by 
writing,  under  the  title  of  “  Hymns  of  Astrma,”  twenty-six 
acrostics  in  honour  of  queen  Elizabeth,  very  adulatory,  but  in 
poetry  much  superior  to  the  generality  of  these  compositions. 
These  pieces  excited  some  notice ;  and  in  1599  he  completely 
established  his  reputation,  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  solid 
serious  thinker,  by  his  “  Nosce  Teipsum,”  or  Poem  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul.  This  piece  soon  came  to  a  second 
edition,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted.  In  1607  Mr. 
Davies,  on  a  proper  submission,  was  restored  to  his  chamber 
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in  the  Temple.  He  was  chosen  in  the  same  year  a  member 
for  Corfe  Castle  in  the  last  parliament  of  the  reign.  In  1603  he 
became  attorney-general  in  Ireland,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  assize.  In  1606  he  was 
made  a  serjeant ;  and  the  next  year  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  In  1612  he  published  his  “  Discovery  of  the 
true  Causes  why  Ireland  has  never  been  subdued  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  reign and  soon  after  he  was  chosen  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons  in  that  kingdom.  In  1620  he  sat  in 
the  English  parliament.  Just  after  he  had  been  appointed 
lord  chief  justice  of  England,  sir  John  Davies  was  cut  off  by 
an  apoplexy,  in  December  1626,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year. 
By  his  wife  Eleanor  Touchet,  daughter  of  lord  Audley,  who 
was  a  singular  character,  much  addicted  to  the  fancies  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  he  had  a  son,  an  idiot,  and  a  daughter,  married  to 
Ferdinando  lord  Hastings.  The  political  works  of  Sir  John 
Davies  were  published  together  in  1786;  and  besides  his 
poem  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  epigrams,  acrostics,  and 
the  Orchestra,  a  poem  on  dancing.  His  reports,  adjudged  in 
the  Irish  courts,  were  printed  in  1715. 

LADY  ELEANOR  DAVIES.  Upon  the  plan  adopted 
in  this  work,  of  placing  men  and  their  wives  together,  this 
lady  falls  into  this  place.  Lady  Eleanor  was  the  fifth  daughter 
of  lord  George  Audley,  earl  of  Castleliaven,  and  born  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  that  of  James  I.  She  received  a  learned  education, 
and  was  twice  married.  Her  first  husband  was  Sir  John 
Davies ;  three  months  after  whose  death  she  espoused  Sir 
Archibald  Douglas.  Neither  of  these  marriages  proved 
happy,  the  lady’s  singular  turn  of  mind,  and  pretensions  to 
prophetic  inspiration,  appear  to  have  disgusted  her  husbands. 
She  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet  most  sublimely  incom¬ 
prehensible,  under  the  following  title ;  “  The  Lady  Eleanor, 
her  Appeal.  Present  to  Mr.  Mace,  the  Prophet  of  the  Most 
High,  his  Messenger.  Printed  in  the  year  1646.”  This  per¬ 
formance,  containing  forty  pages,  concludes  with  an  anagram 
on  her  name;  Reveal  O  Daniel  Eleanor  Audley.  It  also 
gives  an  account  of  George  Carr,  “  a  Scottish  lad,  a  deaf  and 
dumb  fortune-teller,”  whom  lady  Eleanor  took  into  her  house, 
and  who  at  length  spoke,  in  a  whistling  tone  of  voice,  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  a  bird,  predicted  future  events,  and  performed 
many  other  wonderful  things.  The  town  becoming  alarmed 
by  the  report  of  these  miracles,  the  lady  was  compelled  to  part 
with  her  protege,  after  which  the  spirit  of  prophecy  fell  upon 
herself.  “  Immediately  upon  which,”  to  use  her  own  words, 
“  they  were  all  vexed  worse  than  ever,  ready  to  turn  the  house 
upside  down,  laying  this  to  his  charge  too ;  when  laying  aside 
all  household  cares,  and  no  conversation  with  any  but  the 
VOL.  V.  K  k 
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word  of  God,  first  with  the  prophet  Daniel,  chap.  viii.  ver.  13. 
I  found  out  this  place ;  then  I  heard  one  saint  speaking  unto 
another  saint ,  said  unto  that  certain  saint  which  spake,  in  the 
original,  to  wit,  the  number  of  secrets,  or  the  wonderful  num- 
berer.  Hebrew  Palmoni.  How  long  the  vision  concerning  the 
daily,  and  the  transgression  making  desolate,  to  give  the  hoste, 
&)'c.  And  he  said  unto  me,  unto  two  thousand  and  three  hundred 
days,  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed ,”  fyc.  fyc.  Then  follows, 
in  the  same  curious  style,  an  account  of  her  predictions,  some 
of  which  she  presented  to  archbishop  Abbot.  “  Which  book,” 
says  she,  “  was  sacrificed  by  my  first  husband’s  hand,  thrown 
into  the  fire,  whose  doom  I  gave  him  in  letters  of  his  own 
name,  John  Davies,  Jove’s  hand,  within  three  years  to  expect 
the  mortal  blow ;  so  put  on  mj  mourning  garment  for  that 
time;  when  about  three  days  before  his  sudden  death,  befoi’e 
all  his  servants  and  friends  at  the  table,  gave  him  pass  to  take 
his  long  sleep,  by  him  thus  put  off ;  I  pray s  weep  not  while  I 
am  alive,  and  I  will  give  you  leave  to  laugh  when  I  am  dead” 
Accordingly,  which  too  soon  came  to  pass,  for  contrary  to  a 
solemn  vow,  within  three  months  married  to  another  husband, 
who  escaped  not  scot  free ;  he  likewise  burning  my  book, 
another  manuscript,  “  A  Remembrance  to  the  King,  for  be¬ 
ware  Great  Britain*  blow  at  hand.”  The  above  may  afford  a 
sufficient  specimen  of  the  lady’s  style  of  composition,  and  the 
use  which  she  made  of  her  learning.  She  complains  grie¬ 
vously  of  the  ill-treatment  of  her  second  husband,  whom  she 
was  in  such  haste  to  take,  on  the  account  of  her  predictions. 
This  gentleman  died  July  28,  1644. 

After  the  marriage  of  Charles  I.,  Henrietta,  his  queen,  en¬ 
quired  of  lady  Davies  when  she  should  become  pregnant? 
Oportet  habere  tempus,  was  the  reply.  Lady  Davis  also  fore¬ 
told  the  queen  that  she  would  bear  a  son,  and,  for  a  time, 
would  live  happy.  “  How  long  ?”  asked  Henrietta ;  “  sixteen 
years  answered  the  prophetess ;  and  that  is  long  enough.” 
The  entrance  of  the  king  interrupted  the  conversation.  “  He 
told  me,”  says  lady  Davies,  “  he  heard  how  I  foretold  my 
former  husband  of  his  death  some  three  days  before ;  said,  I 
told  him  of  a  certain  servant  of  your  majesty’s,  one  extraor¬ 
dinary  proper,  &c.,  that  forthwith  was  to  come  upon  earnest 
business  to  me ;  and  that  hastened  me  the  next  day  before  his 
death,  when  I  expected  my  gentleman ;  to  which  her  majesty 
replied,  ‘  that  was  the  next  way  to  brealc  his  heart]  who  was 
pleased  so  much  to  commend  my  choice,  without  expecting 
any.  And  so  that  time  twelve  months,  the  queen  conceived  a 
son ;  and  although  had  forgotten  me,  yet  some  about  her  I 
informed,  that  her  son  should  go  to  christening  and  burying 
in  a  day;  coming  before  his  time.” 
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But  whatever  encouragement  the  queen  might  have  given 
to  lady  Davies,  Charles  became  displeased  with  her  preten¬ 
sions,  and,  on  her  taking  a  house  at  St.  James’s,  sent  Mr.  Kirk* 
a  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber,  to  inform  her,  that  “  if  she 
did  not  leave  off  her  predictions  in  relation  to  his  affairs,  he 
would  take  another  course.”  “  To  which,”  says  she,  “  my 
answer  was,  I  would  take  a  course  against  him,  namely,  sir 
Archibald  Douglas,  that  had  burnt  my  papers  to  purchase  his 
favour,  and  that  he  and  all  should  know  shortly.”  In  con¬ 
clusion,  Mr.  Kirk  said,  “  He  was  not  carried  away  with  the 
vulgar,  but  prayed  me  to  tell  him  whether  the  king  should  have 
a  son  or  no ;  unwilling  to  send  him  empty  away,  assured  him 
a  son,  and  a  strong  child,  he  not  sparing  to  impart ;  accordingly 
solemnized  with  bonfires,  &c.” 

This  spirit  of  divination  continued  to  involve  the  lady  in 
numberless  vexations ;  having  printed  more  prophecies,  and 
drawn  up  an  offensive  petition,  the  following  order  was  issued 
against  her  from  Whitehall.  “  His  majesty  doth  expressly 
command  the  lord  archbishop’s  grace,  and  his  commissioners 
for  causes  ecclesiastical,  that  the  petitioner  be  forthwith  called 
before  them,  for  presuming  to  imprint  the  said  book,  and  for 
preparing  the  detestable  petition.” — Sidney  Montague. 

A  curious  account  is  given  by  the  prophetess,  in  her  usual 
style  and  manner,  of  the  proceedings  against  her.  “  And  his 
Grace,  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  1 633,  October  23,  commanded 
first  a  candle,  he  that  would  not  be  warned;  but  said,  “no 
more  of  that ;  burnt  the  book,  saying,  my  lords,  I  have  made 
you  a  smother  of  dooms-day,  to  be  in  such  a  year,  about  Can¬ 
dlemas*,  till  then  she  takes  time  enough;  what  shall  we  do 
next  ?”  When,  with  one  voice,  “  let  her  be  fined  three  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  excommunicated,  no  Bible  allowed  her,  or  pen 
and  ink,  or  woman-servant ;  carry  her  away."  As  by  a  war¬ 
rant  under  twelve  hands,  “  confined  to  the  gate-house  for  ever, 
where  kept  a  close  prisoner  for  two  years,  the  Lord’s  day 
,  unknown  from  another*,  &c.”  This  punishment  of  the  poor 
|  lady’s  whimsies,  was  surely  a  little  too  serious. 

Dr.  Heylin,  in  his  life  of  archbishop  Laud,  thus  speaks  of 
i  her.  “  And  that  the  other  sex  might  whet  their  tongues  upon 
:  him  also,  the  lady  Davies,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Davies,  attor- 
i  ney-general  for  king  James  in  Ireland,  scatters  a  prophecy 
against  him.  This  lady  had  before  spoken  somewhat  unluckily 
,  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  importing  that  he  should  not  live 
till  the  end  of  August,  which  raised  her  to  the  reputation  of  a 
Cuming  Woman  among  the  ignorant  people  ;  and  now,  1634, 

*  The  archbishop  died,  it  is  said,  very  near  the  time  predicted. 
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she  prophecies  of  the  new  archbishop,  that  he  should  live  for 
a  few  days  after  November  5,  for  which,  and  other  prophecies 
of  a  more  mischievous  nature,  she  was  after  brought  into  the 
court  of  high  commission;  the  woman  being  grown  so  mad, 
that  she  fancied  that  the  spirit  of  the  late  prophet  Daniel  to 
have  been  infused  into  her  body ;  and  this  she  grounded  on 
an  anagram  which  she  made  up  of  her  name  ;  viz.  Eleanor 
Davies  :  Reveal,  O  Daniel.  And  though  it  had  too  much 
-by  an  L,  and  too  little  by  an  S,  yet  she  found  Daniel  and 
reveal  in  it,  and  that  served  her  turn.  Much  pains  were  taken 
to  dispossess  her  of  this  spirit ;  till  Lamb,  then  dean  of  the 
arches,  shot  her  through  and  through  with  an  arrow  borrowed 
from  her  own  quiver;  for  whilst  the  bishops  and  divines  were 
reasoning  the  point  with  her  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he 
took  a  pen  into  his  hand,  and  at  last  hit  upon  this  excellent 
anagram;  Dame  Eleanor  Davies;  never  so  mad  a  Lady  ; 
which  having  proved  to  be  true  by  the  rules  of  art,  “  madam,” 
says  he,  “  I  see  you  build  much  on  anagrams,  and  I  have 
found  out  one  which  I  hope  will  lit  you.  This  said,  and 
reading  it  aloud,  he  put  it  into  her  hands  in  writing ;  which 
happy  fancy  brought  that  grave  court  into  such  a  laughter, 
and  the  poor  woman  thereupon  into  such  a  confusion,  that  af¬ 
terwards  she  grew  either  wiser,  or  was  less  regarded.” 

In  the  continuation  of  Baker’s  Chronicle,  the  lady  Davies  is 
mentioned  w  ith  more  respect.  Dr.  Peter  du  Moulin  also  thus 
speaks  of  her.  “  She  was  learned  above  her  sex,  humble 
below  her  fortune,  having  a  mind  so  great  and  noble,  that 
prosperity  could  not  make  it  remiss,  nor  the  deepest  adversity 
cause  her  to  shrink,  or  discover  the  least  pusillanimity  or 
dejection  of  spirit;  being  full  of  the  love  of  God,  to  that 
fulness  the  smiling  world  could  not  add,  or  the  frowning  from  it 
detract.”  It  is  probable  that  the  learning  of  this  lady,  acting 
upon  a  raised  imagination,  and  a  fanatic  turn  of  mind,  produced 
a  partial  insanity, 

“  Great  wit  to  madness  nearly  is  allied.” 

The  year  before  her  death,  which  took  place  in  1652,  lady 
-Davies  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  “  The  Restitution  of1 
Prophecy;  that  buried  Talent  to  be  Revived.  By  the  lady 
Eleanor,  1561.”  In  this  tract,  written  very  obscurely,  are 
many  severities  against  the  persecutors  of  the  author. 

ALEXANDER  HARDI,  a  French  poet,  born  at  Paris, 
flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Lewis  XIII.,  and 
died  about  1650.  j?He  was  the  most  copious  dramatic  writer 
France  ever  produced ;  the  number  of  his  pieces  being  rec¬ 
koned  600.  These  were  written  for  a  strolling  company  of 
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comedians,  which  he  furnished  with  new  performances  at  a 
week’s  warning,  whenever  they  were  wanted.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  such  compositions  would  be  master-pieces  ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  works  of  Hardi  abound  in  violations  of  propriety 
and  decorum  of  every  kind ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
strokes  of  real  genius  compensate  for  their  defects.  Fertility 
of  invention  was  his  great  quality ;  and  he  is  praised  for  having 
adopted  the  true  style  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  written  in  heroic 
verse,  though  rude  and  unpolished.  Before  the  time  of 
Corneille,  he  was  accounted  the  principal  French  trage¬ 
dian.  His  select  works  were  published  in  five  large  volumes 
octavo. 

ABEL  SAINTE  MARTHE,  eldest  son  of  Scevola,  was 
born  at  London  in  1570;  and  cultivated,  like  him,  Latin  and 
French  poetry.  His  poems  were  printed  along  with  his 
father’s  in  1632,  4to.  Lewis  XIII.  gave  him  a  pension  ;  made 
him  counsellor  of  state;  and  in  1627  made  him  his  librarian, 
and  gave  him  some  other  offices.  He  published  Opuscula 
Varia,  at  Poictiers,  in  8vo.,  1645.  He  died  in  1652. 

FRANCIS  QUEVEDO  DE  VILLEGAS,  a  celebrated 
Spanish  poet,  was  a  native  of  Madrid,  and  born  in  1570.  He 
was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  was  made  a  knight 
of  St.  James;  but  was  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of  count 
Alvarez,  whose  administration  he  satirized  in  his  verses,  and 
was  not  liberated  till  after  that  minister’s  disgrace.  Quevedo 
wrote  some  heroic,  lyric,  and  facetious  poems :  he  also  com¬ 
posed  several  treatises  on  religious  subjects,  and  translated 
some  authors  into  Spanish.  He  died  in  1645.  His  best 
known  works  are,  The  Spanish  Parnassus.  The  Adven¬ 
turer  Buseon.  Visions  of  Hell  Reformed,  &c.  Quevedo  was 
one  of  the  greatest  scholars,  and  most  eminent  poets  of  his 
time.  His  youth  was  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country  in 
Italy,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  sagacity  and 
prudence. 

EDWARD  FAIRFAX,  natural  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fair¬ 
fax,  was  an  English  poet,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  He  wrote  several  poetic  pieces,  and  was  an 
accomplished  genius.  Dryden  classes  him  with  Spenser,  as  one 
of  the  leading  writers  of  the  times  ;  and  even  seems  to  give  him 
the  preference  for  harmony,  when  he  observes  that  Waller 
owned  himself  indebted  for  the  harmony  of  his  numbers  to 
Fairfax’s  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.  He  died  about  1632,  at  his 
house  called  Newhall,  between  Denton  and  Knaresborough. 

NICHOLAS  BOURBON,  a  celebrated  Greek  and  Latin 
poet,  was  nephew  of  Nicholas  Bourbon.  He  taught  rhetoric 
in  several  colleges  of  Paris ;  and  cardinal  Perron  got  him  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  royal  college :  he  was 
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also  canon  of  Langres,  and  one  of  the  forty  of  the  French 
academy.  He  died  in  1644,  aged  seventy.  He  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  greatest  Latin  poets  France  has  produced.  His 
poems  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1630. 

BEN,  or  BENJAMIN  JONSON,  a  poet  once  high  in 
reputation,  was  the  posthumous  son  of  a  clergyman  in  West¬ 
minster,  where  he  was  born,  June  11,  1574,  about  a  month 
after  his  father’s  death.  His  family  was  originally  from 
Annandale,  in  Scotland,  whence  his  grand-father  removed  to 
Carlisle,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Jonson  was  educated 
at  Westminster  school,  under  the  learned  Camden,  and  had 
made  an  extraordinary  progress  at  that  time,  when  his  mo¬ 
ther,  who  had  married  a  bricklayer  for  her  second  husband, 
took  him  from  school  to  follow  the  trade  of  his  step-father. 
It  was  not  likely  that  one  to  whom  the  stores  of  classical  litera¬ 
ture  had  been  opened,  would  acquiesce  in  a  mechanical  em¬ 
ployment  ;  he  enlisted  for  a  soldier  in  the  army  then  serving 
against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  an  exploit 
which  he  performed,  of  killing  an  enemy  in  single  combat, 
gave  him  occasion  to  boast  ever  after  of  a  quality  which  has 
not  always  been  found  in  conjunction  with  the  spirit  of  poetry. 
On  his  return  he  entered  himself  at  St.  John’s  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  but  the  state  of  his  finances  obliged  him  soon  to  quit 
this  desirable  residence.  An  inclination  which  he  felt  for  the 
stage  then  induced  him  to  apply  for  employment  at  the  theatres, 
but  his  talents  as  an  actor  could  only  obtain  for  him  admission 
at  an  obscure  play-house  in  the  suburbs ;  and  he  was  even 
obliged  to  undertake  parts  in  low  mimicry  and  ridiculous  rant. 
The  circumstance  of  killing  a  fellow  actor  in  a  duel,  for 
which  he  was  imprisoned,  brought  him  into  a  state  of  mind, 
of  which  a  popish  priest  took  advantage  to  convert  him  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  he  remained  attached  to  his  new  reli¬ 
gion  for  twelve  years. 

Soon  after  he  had  recovered  his  liberty  he  married,  and 
set  himself  in  earnest  to  the  business  of  dramatic  writing,  in 
which  he  had  already  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts.  The 
liberal  kindness  of  Shakspeare  caused  him  to  bring  upon  his 
own  stage  a  performance  of  Jonson’s,  which  other  managers 
had  rejected,  and  himself  to  act  a  part  in  it.  He  continued  to 
patronize  the  young  writer,  and  occasionally  assisted  him  in 
finishing  his  pieces  :  their  genius,  however,  was  so  dissimilar, 
that  little  harmony  could  result  from  their  combined  efforts, 
and  in  the  plays  of  Jonson,  as  they  have  been  left  to  us,  there 
are  no  traces  of  the  hand  of  Shakspeare.  The  first  comedy 
which  Jonson  printed  was  “  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,” 
acted  in  1598  ;  and  he  continued  to  furnish  a  play  yearly,  till 
his  time  was  occupied  by  composing  masques  and  other  enter- 
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tainments  with  which  the  accession  of  James  was  celebrated. 
Much  pedantry  and  much  adulation  rendered  these  pieces 
grateful  to  his  majesty  ;  yet  he  had  nearly  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
his  abuse  of  the  Scottish  nation,  in  a  comedy  entitled,  “  East¬ 
ward  Hoe,”  written  in  conjunction  with  Chapman  and  Mars- 
ton.  The  three  composers  were  imprisoned,  and  threatened 
with  the  pillory  and  loss  of  ears  and  noses,  hut  a  timely  par¬ 
don  prevented  the  disgrace.  At  an  entertainment  which 
Jonson  gave  on  his  being  liberated,  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
masculine  spirit,  drank  to  him,  and  showed  a  paper  of  poison, 
of  which  she  had  intended  to  give  him  a  portion,  taking  the 
rest  herself,  had  the  ignominious  sentence  been  persisted  in. 
He  continued  to  write  with  improved  experience,  and  in  1609 
produced  his  “  Epicene,  or  Silent  Woman,”  accounted  the 
most  perfect  of  his  comedies.  His  “  Alchemist,”  acted  in  the 
following  year,  was  also  much  applauded.  A  tour  in  France, 
in  1613,  gave  Jonson  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  his  views  and 
refine  his  manners,  which  were  coarse  and  rude  ;  yet  in  this 
last  particular  he  seems  very  much  to  have  been  improved. 
He  was  honoured  by  an  interview  with  the  celebrated  Car¬ 
dinal  Perron,  in  which  he  very  bluntly  told  the  cardinal  that 
his  translation  of  Virgil  was  a  bad  one.  On  his  return  he 
quarrelled  with  Inigo  Jones,  and  ridiculed  him  on  the  stage,  in 
a  comic  character.  So  industrious  had  his  muse  been,  that  in 
1616  he  published  a  folio  volume  of  his  works  ;  and  his  repu¬ 
tation  at  court  was  sealed  by  a  grant  from  the  king  of  the 
sal  y  of  poet  laureat  for  life  :  the  office  itself  was  at  that  time 
occupied  by  another.  He  was  invited  by  Dr.  Corbet  to  Christ¬ 
church  college,  in  Oxford  ;  and  during  his  agreeable  visit 
there,  the  university  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.A.  Upon  the  death  of  Daniel,  the  laureat,  in  1619,  Jonson 
succeeded  to  the  post.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Scotland,  on  a 
visit  to  the  celebrated  poet  of  that  country,  Drummond,  of 
Hawthornden,  and  passed  some  months  with  him  in  the  inti¬ 
macy  of  friendship.  But  though  Jonson  seems  to  have  been 
extremely  well  pleased  with  the  interview,  Drummond,  who 
has  left  minutes  of  their  conversation,  scruples  not  to  give  a 
very  unamiable  character  of  his  friend,  with  whose  rudeness 
and  intemperance  he  was  probably  much  disgusted.  Indeed 
it  is  acknowledged  that  he  was  not  only  deficient  in  courtesy, 
but  had  many  radical  faults  of  temper,  such  as  a  high  degree 
of  pride  and  self-conceit,  irritability,  and  proneness  to  abuse 
and  disparage  all  who  incurred  his  jealousy  or  displeasure. 
He  was,  however,  fond  of  convivial  society ;  and  great  tradi¬ 
tionary  fame  has  attended  the  club  over  which  he  presided,  in 
the  Devil  tavern,  near  Temple-bar,  and  for  which  he  com¬ 
posed,  in  Latin,  a  set  of  Leges  Conviviales. 
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He  continued  to  write  masques  for  the  court,  anti  now  and 
then  a  comedy,  of  which  one,  acted  in  1629,  was  hissed  from 
the  stagd,  and  the  poet  revenged  the  insult  by  an  ode  to  him¬ 
self,  in  which  he  threatened  to  quit  the  theatre.  His  negli¬ 
gence  and  disposition  to  conviviality  likewise  reduced  him  to 
necessitous  circumstances,  although  his  salary  was  advanced 
as  laureat  to  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  a  tierce  of 
sack  ;  the  pay,  with  which  the  office  has  continued  till  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  A  story  has  heen  current,  that  on  hearing  of  his  con¬ 
dition,  the  king,  Charles  I.,  sent  him  a  present  of  ten  pounds, 
and  then  Jonson  said  to  the  messenger,  “  His  majesty  has 
sent  me  ten  pounds  because  I  am  old  and  poor,  and  live  in 
an  alley  ;  go  and  tell  him  that  his  soul  lives  in  an  alley.” 
Though  such  a  speech  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  surliness  of  his 
character,  yet  its  authenticity  may  be  doubted,  as  there  is  in 
Jonson’s  work  an  epigram  “  To  king  Charles,  for  an  hundred 
pounds  he  sent  me  in  my  sickness,  1629.”  The  disease  of 
want,  however,  was  radical  and  incurable ;  and  some  of  his 
latest  productions  are  mendicant  poems,  addressed  to  different 
patrons.  The  powers  of  his  body  and  mind  fell  into  equal  decay, 
and  the  two  last  comedies  he  wrote  have  been  called  the  dotages. 
He  did  not  employ  his  pen  after  the  New-year’s  Ode  for  1635, 
and  died  in  1637,  aged  sixty-three.  He  was  interred  in  West¬ 
minster  abbey,  and  an  inscription  was  placed  over  his  grave, 
familiarly  expressive  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  among 
his  countrymen :  “  O  rare  Ben  Jonson.”  He  was  considered  in 
his  time  at  the  head  of  the  English  poetry,  and  was  addre  cd 
by  the  wits  with  the  reverential  title  of  father  Ben.  fei>: 
months  after  his  death  a  collection  of  poems  to  his  honour,  by 
a  number  of  the  most  eminent  writers  and  scholars  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  was  published,  entitled,  “  Jonsonius  Yirgilius:  or,  the 
Memory  of  Ben  Jonson  revived,  by  the  Friends  of  the 
Muses.”  The  bust,  with  the  forementioned  inscription,  which 
now  marks  his  place  in  poets’  corner,  was  put  up  by  the  se¬ 
cond  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford. 

The  remaining  fame  of  Jonson  is  principally  founded  upon 
his  comedies,  which  were  long  reckoned  the  most  perfect  in 
the  English  language.  Dryden,  in  his  Essays  on  Dramatic 
Poetry,  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  learned  and  judicious 
writer  which  any  theatre  ever  had,  and  gives  a  particular 
examination  of  his  “  Silent  Woman,”  as  a  model  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  His  excellence,  however,  was  comprised  within  narrow 
limits,  and  chiefly  consisted  in  the  preservation  of  the  unities, 
and  the  skilful  management  of  the  plot.  He  was  defective  in 
almost  every  thing  which  makes  comedy  pleasant.  Dryden 
says,  <£  You  seldom  find  him  making  love  in  any  of  his  scenes, 
or  endeavouring  to  move  the  passions-,  his  genius  was  too 
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sullen  and  saturnine  to  do  it  gracefully.  Humour  was  his 
proper  sphere ;  and  in  that  he  delighted  most  to  represent 
mechanics.  Humour  is  indeed  the  essence  of  comedy ;  but 
Jonson  drew  his  rather  from  conceptions  of  ridiculous  cha¬ 
racter  formed  in  his  own  fancy,  than  from  the  observation 
of  nature.  Neither  the  language  nor  the  manners  of  real 
life,  especially  in  the  superior  ranks  of  society,  are  to  be 
found  in  his  representations ;  and  the  incidents  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  vulgar,  and  the  humour  forced.  It  is  therefore  no  won¬ 
der  that  his  plays  have  gradually  disappeared  from  the  stage, 
and  that  if  any  one  is  occasionally  revived,  it  is  little  relished 
or  understood  by  the  audience.  He  composed  only  two  tra¬ 
gedies,  Sejanus  and  Catiline,  neither  of  which  was  successful. 
They  are  full  of  declamatory  speeches,  many  of  them  close 
translations  from  the  ancient  historians  and  orators.  As  a 
general  poet,  Jonson  is  for  the  most  part  harsh,  frigid,  and 
tedious,  perpetually  in  pursuit  of  some  uncommon  thought, 
which  he  wants  taste  and  genius  to  render  striking  or  agree¬ 
able.  There  are,  however,  some  strains  of  vigorous  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  even  happy  expression.  His  hymn  in  “  Cynthia’s 
Revels,”  beginning  with  “  Queen  and  huntress  chaste  and 
fair,”  is  remarkably  elegant  and  melodious.  His  epitaph  on 
the  countess  of  Pembroke  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the 
spirit  and  conciseness  of  its  language,  and  ingenuity  of  its 
turn,  in  which  it  is  perhaps  surpassed  by  that  of  four  lines  on 
Elizabeth  L.  H. 

“  Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie, 

As  much  beauty  as  could  die, 

Which  in  life  did  harbour  give, 

To  more  virtue  than  doth  live.” 

• 

But  such  pieces  are  great  rarities  in  his  w'orks  ;  and  father 
Ben  is  at  this  day  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  a  great  name. 
All  his  works  were  printed,  in  folio  ;  and  subsequently  in  seven 
volumes,  8vo. ;  the  last  edition  by  Mr.  Gifford. 

ANTHONY  MONTCHRESTEIN  DE  VATEVILLE, 
a  French  poet.  He  w'as  for  some  time  in  England,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  being  accused  of  murder ;  but  as  the  accusation 
seemed  false,  he  returned  to  his  own  country.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  suspected  of  coining ;  and  at  last,  engaging  in  the 
civil  wars  in  France,  he  was  killed  near  Falaise,  by  a  party 
who  attempted  to  arrest  him.  The  tribunal  ordered  that 
his  body  should  be  torn  to  pieces  or  burnt.  This  took 
place  in  1621.  He  wrote  some  tragedies,  besides  a  pastoral; 
Susan,  a  poem,  &c. 

ANTHONY  BREWER,  a  dramatic  writer  in  the  reign 
of  king  James  I.,  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  wits  of  that 
time.  He  wrote  six  plays,  in  one  of  which,  called  “  Lingua, 
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or  the  Five  Senses,”  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  performed,  and 
first  betrayed  his  ambitious  spirit. 

JULIUS  STROZZI,  wrote  Veneta  agdificata,  1624,  fol. 
an  admired  poem  on  the  origin  of  Venice,  and  also  another 
heroic  poem.  He  died  in  1636. 

WILLIAM  VAUGHAN,  a  Latin  poet  and  writer,  was 
the  son  of  Walter  Vaughan,  of  the  Golden  Grove,  in  Car¬ 
marthenshire,  esq.  He  was  born  at  Golden  Grove  in  1577, 
and  became  a  commoner  of  Jesus-college,  Oxford,  in  1591. 
In  his  fifteenth  year  he  prepared  for  printing  an  easy  para¬ 
phrase  of  Persius  in  English  and  Latin  ;  and  his  publications 
which  appeared  in  1597  -and  1598  bespeak  a  prematurity  of 
genius.  After  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  studied  the  law, 
but  before  he  proceeded  in  that  faculty,  set  out  on  his  travels, 
and  at  Vienna  performed  the  necessary  exercise  for  a  doctor’s 
degree,  in  which  he  was  incorporated  at  Oxford  in  1605. 
He  foi’med  a  settlement  in  Cambriol,  Newfoundland,  where 
he  died  about  1640.  His  works  are — 1.  The  Song  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  and  some  of  the  Psalms,  translated  into  verse.  2.  Varia 
Poemata  de  Sphaerarum  ordine.  3.  The  Golden  Grove  mo¬ 
ralized.  4.  The  Golden  Fleece,  4to. 

PETER  GOUDELIN,  or  GOUDOULI,  a  celebrated 
poet  in  the  Gascon  dialects,  born  in  1579,  was  the  son  of  a 
surgeon  at  Thoulouse.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  bar,  but 
never  practised,  and  spent  his  time  in  composing  verses  in  his 
native  tongue.  By  his  poetical  talent  and  the  pleasantness 
of  his  conversation,  he  acquired  the  favour  of  the  duke  de 
Montmorenci,  and  other  distinguished  persons,  and  might 
have  enriched  himself,  had  he  not  been  negligent  of  his  for¬ 
tune.  In  his  declining  years  he  was  only  preserved  from  indi¬ 
gence  lay  a  pension  granted  him  by  his  fellow  citizens.  He 
ended  his  days  at  Thoulouse  in  1649.  His  memory  was  ho¬ 
noured  by  a  bust  in  the  hotel  de  Ville,  among  the  illustrious 
Thoulousans.  He  wrote  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but 
the  particular  character  of  his  poetry  is  a  vivacity  and  plea¬ 
santry  which  assumes  a  natural  air  in  the  Gascon  dialect,  but 
would  lose  its  grace  if  rendered  into  a  more  refined  lan¬ 
guage.  His  poem  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  by  father  Vaniere,  and  is  among  the  most 
elevated  of  his  compositions.  His  works  have  been  several 
time  printed  at  Thoulouse,  and  they  form  a  part  of  the  Gascon 
poets,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  1700.  They 
are  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  countrymen,  one  of  whom,  M. 
Doujat,  of  the  French  academy,  drew  up  a  glossary,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  better  understood. 

RODERICK  FRANCIS  LOBO,  a  celebrated  Portu¬ 
guese  poet,  was  born  at  Leira,  a  small  town  of  Estremadura. 
He  wrote  an  heroic  poem,  some  eclogues,  and  a  piece  entitled 
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Euphrosyne,  which  is  the  favourite  comedy  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese.  His  works  were  collected  and  printed  in  Portuguese 
in  1721,  in  folio. 

ALEXANDER  ADIMARI,  born  at  Florence  in  1579. 
He  gained  great  reputation  by  his  poems,  and  died  in  1649. 

DENIS  SANGUIN  DE  SAINT  PAVIN,  a  French 
poet,  a  native  of  Paris,  was  the  son  of  a  president  of  inquests, 
and  a  magistrate  of  the  city.  Having  an  early  inclination  to 
polite  literature,  he  would  not  engage  in  any  active  profession, 
and  entered  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  abbacy 
of  Leira,  \Vhere  he  passed  his  time  in  a  voluptuous  and  lettered 
retirement.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  poet,  Theaphile,  from 
whom  he  derived  an  epicurean  system  of  philosophy,  the 
maxims  of  which  he  gave  to  the  public  in  various  poems,  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  light  and  easy  manner,  and  possessing  much  merit  in 
that  class  of  compositions.  His  character  was  so  well  known 
that  Boileau  in  his  first  satire,  enumerating  things  impossible, 
gives  us  an  instance  of  Sainti  Pavin  becoming  a  bigot.  His 
implied  attack  upon  his  faith,  however,  he  took  so  ill,  that:  he 
repaid  it  by  a  severe  epigram  on  the  satirist,  ending  with 
these  lines, 

“  S’il  n’est  mal  parle  de  personne, 

On  n’eut  jamais  parle  de  lui.” 

Boileau  retaliated  in  another  epigram,  in  which  he  took  care 
not  to  be  behind  hand  in  sarcasm ;  and  poor  St.  Pavin  has 
been  consigned  to  posterity  in  his  works  with  a  contempt,  which 
as  a  writer  he  did  not  deserve.  His  poems,  consisting  of  son¬ 
nets,  epigrams,  rondeaus,  and  epistles,  have  been  several  times 
printed.  They  were  collected,  with  those  of  Charleval,  in  a 
volume,  12mo.,  in  1759.  He  died,  advanced  in  years,  in  1670, 
having  in  his  last  illness  experienced  a  return  of  those  religious 
sentiments,  or  rather  of  those  apprehensions,  which  he  had 
kept  at  a  distance  during  a  long  life.  Guy  Platin,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  mentions  that  the  rector  of  St.  Nicholas  refused  to 
give  absolution  to  St.  Pavin,  till  he  had  thrown  his  will  into  the 
fire,  and  left  all  his  remaining  property  to  pious  uses.  Such 
is  the  advantage  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  seldom  fails 
to  take  of  libertines  in  their  last  moments  ! 

WILLIAM  ALEXANDER,  Earl  of  Stirling,  a  poet  and 
statesman,  was  the  son  of  Andrew  Alexander,  of  Menshie,  in 
Scotland,  and  was  born  in  1580.  He  travelled  as  tutor  or 
companion  to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  on  his  return,  lived  as  a 
private  gentleman  in  the  court  of  king  James  VI.,  and  exer¬ 
cised  those  poetical  talents  which  he  had  very  early  manifested. 
After  having  preluded  with  amorous  verses,  he  changed  his 
strain  to  the  themes  of  philosophy  and  morals,  and  aimed  at 
holding  the  mirror  to  princes,  in  a  series  of  tragedies  in 
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rhyme,  formed  somewhat  upon  the  ancient  model,  with  cho- 
russes.  One,  on  the  story  of  Darius,  was  published  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1603 ;  it  was  reprinted  with  three  more,  viz.  Croesus, 
the  Alexandraean,  and  Julius  Caesar,  in  1607,  under  the  title 
of  Monarchic  Tragedies.  They  are  grave,  lofty,  and  senten¬ 
tious,  and  the  language  and  versification  are  such  as  even  still 
would  seem  to  require  little  correction.  He  published  other 
poems  of  a  political  kind,  particularly  a  Paraenesis  to  prince 
Henry,  in  which  is  contained  a  noble  lesson  to  an  heir  of  roy¬ 
alty.  He  also  wrote  a  supplement  to  complete  the  third  part 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  romance,  published  in  1613,  in  which 
year  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  ushers  of  the  presence 
to  prince  Charles.  In  1614  he  printed  a  sacred  poem  of  con¬ 
siderable  length,  called  Doomsday,  and  in  that  year  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  king  James,  and  was  made 
master  of  requests.  Now  began  his  political  career.  Having 
projected  the  settlement  of  a  colony  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  had  a 
grant  made  him  of  that  country  in  1612.  Charles,  on  his  acces¬ 
sion,  greatly  countenanced  the  scheme,  and,  to  promote  it, 
founded  the  order  of  knights  baronet  in  Scotland  and  Nova 
Scotia,  each  of  whom  were  to  have  a  portion  of  land  in  the 
new  colony.  Sir  William  Alexander  himself  was  to  have  pre¬ 
cedence,  as  his  majesty’s  lieutenant  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  had 
also  the  privilege  of  coining  small  copper  money.  This  design, 
however,  was  attended  with  little  success,  and  Sir  William  un¬ 
derwent  some  discredit  in  the  sale  of  his  honours.  At  length 
he  sold  the  whole  country  to  the  French  for  five  or  six  thou¬ 
sand  pounds. 

The  king  created  him  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  in  1626, 
and  a  peer  of  that  realm,  by  the  style  of  viscount  Stirling,  in 
1630.  He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  earl  in  1633,  at  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  the  king’s  coronation  at  Holyrood  house.  He  dis¬ 
charged  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  with  great  reputation 
till  his  death  in  1640.  To  a  new  edition  of  his  poems,  printed 
some  time  before,  he  added  the  first  book  of  an  heroic  poem, 
entitled  Jonathan,  and  he  polished  and  improved  the  style  of 
the  whole  with  much  care.  They  compose  a  very  respectable 
portion  of  the  polite  literature  of  that  age,  though  their  gravity 
and  prolixity  are  not  much  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  present. 
It  does  not  appear  that  his  plays  were  ever  acted ;  they  are 
rather  dramatic  poems  for  perusal  in  the  closet. 

PHINEAS  FLETCHER,  poet  and  divine,  son  of  Dr. 
Giles  Fletcher,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King’s  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  took  his  master’s  degree  in  1608.  In  1621 
he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Hilgay,  in  Norfolk,  and  died 
there  about  1650.  He  wrote  several  poems,  and  a  dramatic 
piece  entitled,  Sicilide,  printed  in  1631 ;  but  his  principal  per¬ 
formance  is  the  Purple  Ireland,  in  Spenser’s  manner,  and 
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which  Milton  has  imitated.  It  was  reprinted  in  1783,  as  his 
Piscatory  Eclogues  had  been  in  1772.  This  is  all  we  know  of 
the  humble  annals  of  a  person  whose  talents  might  have  deco¬ 
rated  a  much  superior  station.  From  early  youth  he  addicted 
himself  to  poetical  composition,  and  probably  all  that  we  pos¬ 
sess  of  his  productions  were  written  before  he  left  college. 

LUCRETIA  MARINELLA,  a  Venetian  lady,  who  in 
1601  wrote  a  curious  book,  in  which  she  asserted  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  female  above  the  male.  She  also  wrote  the  life  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  life  of  St.  Frances,  &c. 

BERNARD  DE  B ALB  (JENA,  a  Spanish  poet,  was 
bishop  of  St.  John,  in  Porto  Rico,  North  America,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  in  1620.  He  was  a  native  of  Valdepeguas, 
a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Toledo,  took  his  doctor’s  degree  at 
Salamanca,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  America,  and  had  the 
charge  of  judicature  at  Jamaica,  and  then  was  made  bishop  of 
Porto  Rico.  He  was  there  when,  in  1625,  it  was  plundered 
by  the  Dutch,  who  carried  away  his  library.  He  died  in  1627. 
His  works  are — 1.  El  Bernardo  o  Victoria  de  Roncesvalles, 
an  epic  poem,  1624,  4to.  2.  Siecle  d’or  dans  les  bois  d’Eriphile, 
8vo  ,  1608.  3.  A  work  on  the  grandeur  of  Mexico,  8vo. 

JOHN  TAYLOR,  usually  called  the  Water  Poet,  from 
his  being  a  waterman  as  well  as  a  poet,  was  born  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire  about  1580.  He  was.  at  school  in  the  city  of  Gloucester, 
from  whence  he  was  brought  to  London,  and  bound  appren¬ 
tice  to  a  waterman.  He  was  either  pressed  or  went  into  the 
service  of  the  navy,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  Cadiz  under  the 
earl  of  Essex  in  1596,  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was 
afterwards  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Scotland.  After  his 
return  he  plied  on  the  Thames,  and  collected  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower’s  demand  on  wines  imported  into  London.  He  also 
styled  himself  the  “  King’s  Water  Poet,”  and  the  “Queen’s 
Waterman;”  but  when  the  rebellion  began,  he  retired  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  where  he  kept  a  public-house ;  as  he  afterwards  did  near 
Long  Acre.  On  the  death  of  the  king  he  put  up  the  sign  of 
the  Mourning  Crown,  which  being  obliged  to  take  down,  he 
hung  up  his  own  portrait,  with  these  verses  under  it: 

“  There’s  many  a  head  stands  for  a  sign, 

Then  gentle  reader  why  not  mine.” 

And  on  the  other  side, 

“  Tho’  I  deserve  not,  I  desire 
The  laurel  wreath,  the  poet’s  hire.” 

He  died  in  1654,  aged  seventy-four.  While  a  waterman  lie 
naturally  had  a  great  hatred  to  coaches,  and  besides  writing  a 
satire  against  them,  he  fancied  that  the  watermen  were  starving 
for  want  of  employment,  and  presented  a  petition  to  James  I., 
which  was  referred  to  certain  commissioners,  of  whom  Sir 
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Francis  Bacon  was  one,  to  obtain  a  prohibition  of  all  play¬ 
houses  except  those  on  the  bank  side,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London,  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  plays, 
might  be  compelled  to  go  by  water.  His  works  were  published 
under  the  title  of ec  All  the  Workes  of  John  Taylor,  the  water 
poet,  being  sixty  and  three  in  number,  collected  into  one  vo¬ 
lume  by  the  author,  with  sundry  new  additions ;  corrected, 
revised,  and  newly  imprinted,”  1630,  folio.  These  pieces, 
which  are  not  destitute  of  natural  humour,  abound  with  that 
low  juggling  wit,  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and 
which  too  often  bordered  upon  bombast  and  nonsense.  Taylor 
also  wrote  the  life  of  old  Parr,  printed  in  1635,  when  Parr  is 
said  to  have  been  living  at  the  age  of  152.  He  was  likewise 
author  of  satires  against  the  Round-heads. 

SIR  JOHN  BEAUMONT,  the  elder  brother  of  Francis, 
the  poet,  was  born  in  1582,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  from 
whence  he  removed  to  one  of  the  inns  of  court.  In  1626  he 
had  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  conferred  on  him  by  king  Charles 
I.  He  wrote  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  a  poem,  in  eight  books ;  a 
miscellany,  entitled,  Bosworth  Field;  translations  from  the 
Latin  poets ;  and  several  poems  on  religious  and  political  sub¬ 
jects,  as,  on  the  festivals,  and  on  the  blessed  Trinity ;  a  dia¬ 
logue  between  the  world,  a  pilgrim,  and  virtue ;  of  the  misera¬ 
ble  state  of  man;  of  sickness,  & c.  He  died  in  1628.  His 
poetic  genuis  was  celebrated  by  Ben  Jonson,  Michael  Drayton, 
and  others. 

FRANCIS  ARBAUD,  sieur  de  Poictieres,  member  of  the 
French  academy,  was  a  native  of  Provence.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  Malherbe,  and  received  a  pension  from  cardinal  Richelieu. 
He  died  in  1646.  His  poems  and  paraphrase  on  the  Psalms 
were  printed  at  Paris  in  1633,  8vo.  He  had  a  brother  named 
John  Arnaud,  who  was  also  distinguished  in  his  day  by  his 
poems  on  sacred  subjects. 

PHILIP  MASSINGER,  an  early  English  poet  and  dra¬ 
matic  writer,  was  born  in  1584  at  Salisbury.  His  father,  Ar¬ 
thur,  was  in  the  service  of  Henry,  second  earl  of  Pembroke,  in 
whose  family  Philip  was  probably  educated.  His  college 
studies  he  pursued  at  St.  Alban’s  hall,  Oxford ;  but  it  is  as¬ 
serted  by  Anthony  Wood  that  in  the  university  he  gave  his 
mind  more  to  poetry  and  romance  than  to  the  studies  of  the 
place.  He  left  his  college  without  a  degree,  and  his  father 
being  dead  he  found  no  other  means  of  support  than  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  his  talents  as  a  writer  for  the  stage.  From  1606 
to  1622,  a  space  of  sixteen  years,  he  was  scarcely  known  to  the 
public  in  the  profession  he  had  embraced,  he  was  during  that 
period  probably  employed  in  giving  assistance  to  other  writers 
of  more  celebrity.  And  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
he  was  a  coadjutor  to  Fletcher  in  some  pieces  that  bore  .his 
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name,  though  he  was  in  such  embarrassed  circumstances  as  to 
supplicate  the  loan  of  almost  the  smallest  sum  to  prevent  him 
from  being  sent  to  gaol.  In  the  last  of  the  years  above-men¬ 
tioned  his  first  printed  play  made  its  appearance  under  the 
title  of  the  Virgin  Martyr.  There  are  few  facts  on  record 
respecting  the  life  of  Massinger ;  it  appears,  however,  that  in 
his  circumstances  he  never  rose  above  indigence,  and  that 
from  his  own  dedications  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
subsist  had  he  not  received  the  aid  of  liberal  benefactors.  He 
died  of  a  sudden  indisposition  in  the  month  of  March,  1640, 
and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  Fletcher,  in  the  church  yard  of 
St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark.  The  list  given  of  plays  composed, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  Massinger,  amounts  to  thirty-eight, 
of  which  seventeen  only  are  printed  in  the  most  complete  edi¬ 
tion.  They  are  but  little  known,  nor  have  any  of  them  the 
present  possession  of  the  stage,  excepting  his  comedy  of  a 
“New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,”  which  is  sometimes  acted. 
His  chief  excellence  is  in  tragedy,  and  according  to  an  ap¬ 
proved  critic,  “  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  one  of  the  English 
dramatists  who  has  surpassed  him  in  harmony  of  verse  and 
beauty  of  language,  or  in  strength  of  character.  His  popularity 
was  never  equal  to  that  of  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Beaumont, 
and  Fletcher ;  his  pieces  have  the  irregularity  of  plot  common 
at  that  period,  with  a  mixture  of  low  and  gross  scenes ;  the 
portraits  are  drawn  more  from  general  ideas  of  his  own  con¬ 
ception  than  from  the  observation  of  real  nature;  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Shakspeare,  to  whom,  in  some  respects,  he  bore  a  great  simi¬ 
larity.  His  morality  is  generally  pure,  though  his  language  is 
often  gross  and  indelicate.”  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  Mr.  Gifford,  in  four  volumes,  8vo.  1805. 

FRANCIS  MAYNARD,  a  French  poet,  and  one  of  the 
forty  members  of  the  academy,  was  born  at  Thoulouse,  1582. 
He  was  secretary  to  queen  Margaret,  and  wrote  poems,  odes, 
epigrams,  &c.  He  died  in  1646. 

CASPAR  BARLiEUS,  a  modern  Latin  poet,  born  at  An¬ 
twerp  in  1584.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  one  of  the  best  Latin  poets  of  his  time.  There  was 
scarce  any  thing  great  happened  when  he  lived  but  he  made  a 
pompous  elegy  upon  it,  when  reasons  of  state  were  no  obstacle. 
He  defended  Arminius,  and  showed  his  abilities  as  an  historian, 
by  his  relation  of  what  passed  in  Brazil  during  the  government 
of  count  Maurice  of  Nassau,  published  in  1647.  He  died  in 
1648.  His  orations  and  letters  have  been  printed,  but  his 
Latin  poems  are  most  esteemed. 

RICHARD  NICHOLS  or  NICCOLS,  a  poet,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1584,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  college,  Ox¬ 
ford.  He  quitted  Oxford  for  London,  where  he,  according  to 
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Wood,  “obtained  an  employment  suitable  to  his  faculty.”  The 
most  material  of  his  works  are  his  additions  to  “The  Mirrour 
for  Magistrates,”  a  book  most  popular  in  its  time,  containing  a 
series  of  pieces  by  Sackville,  Baldwyne,  Ferrers,  Churchyard, 
Phayer,  Higgins,  and  Drayton.  It  was  ultimately  completed, 
and  its  contents  newly  arranged  by  Niche’s,  whose  supplement 
to  the  edition  of  1610  is  entitled  “  A  Winter  Night’s  Vision.” 
To  this  likewise  is  subjoined,  “  England’s  Eliza,  or  the  victo¬ 
rious  and  triumphant  reigne  of  that  virgin  empress,  &c.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  queen  of  England,”  &c. 

FRANCIS  VOSSIUS,  brother  of  Gerard  John  Vossius, 
was  author  of  a  poem  on  a  naval  triumph  obtained  by  Tromp, 
and  died  in  1615. 

PETER  PATRIX,  a  French  poet,  born  at  Caen  in  1585. 
Several  of  his  poems  are  on  religious  subjects,  but  one  of  them 
is  entitled  the  Dream,  he  died  at  Paris  in  1673,  aged  88. 

FRANCIS  BEAUMONT,  an  eminent  dramatic  poet,  was 
the  son  of  Francis  Beaumont,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  born  at  Grace-Dieu,  in  Leicestershire,  an  ancient 
seat  of  the  family,  in  1585  or  1586.  He  was  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  afterwards  admitted  a  student  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
where  his  devotion  to  the  muses  diverted  his  attention  from 
the  study  of  the  law.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected,  and  wrote  so  much  in  concert,  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  assign  to  each  his  appropriate 
part  in  the  numerous  compositions,  tragic  and  comic,  which 
have  been  published  under  their  common  names.  Tradition 
-reports,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  Beaumont  was  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  judgment,  which  was  commonly  employed  in 
correcting  and  retrenching  the  superfluities  of  Fletcher’s  wit. 
It  appears,  however,  from  an  examination  of  Beaumont’s  dis¬ 
tinct  productions,  and  particularly  his  little  Masque  of  the 
Inner  Temple  and  Gray’s  Inn,  and  also  a  poem,  entitled  the 
Hermaphrodite,  that  he  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  poetic 
imagination  and  invention,  and  that  his  versification  is  elegant 
and  harmonious.  Beaumont  was  esteemed  so  accurate  a  judge 
of  plays  that  Ben  Jonson,  who  expressed  his  affectionate  re¬ 
gard  for  him  in  a  copy  of  verses,  submitted  all  his  writings  to 
his  censure,  and  is  thought  to  have  availed  himself  of  his 
judgment  in  correcting,  if  not  in  contriving,  all  his  plots.  He 
died  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  in  March, 
1615,  and  left  a  daughter,  who  was  in  possession  of  several 
poems  of  her  father’s  writing,  but  they  were  all  lost  at  sea,  in 
a  voyage  from  Ireland,  where  she  had  lived  for  some  time  in 
the  duke  of  Ormond’s  family.  The  elder  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  Sir  John  Beaumont,  was  distinguished  by  his  poetical 
talents,  and  was  the  author  of  several  pieces  which  had  consi¬ 
derable  merit.  A  volume  of  his  miscellaneous  poems  w$s 
published  by  his  son  in  1629. 
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WILLIAM  DRUMMOND,  a  poet,  the  son  of  Sir  John 
Drummond,  of  Hawthornden,  knight  of  the  black  rod  to  king 
James  VI.,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1585.  His  family  became 
first  distinguished  in  1890,  by  the  marriage  of  Robert  III.  with 
Annabel  Drummond,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Drummond,  and 
sister  to  William  Drummond  of  Carnock,  their  ancestor  ;  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  patent  of  that  king,  and  James  I.,  the  one  calling 
him  “our  brother,”  the  other,  “  our  uncle.”  Drummond  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  In 
1G06  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  study  civil  law  at  Bourges, 
in  France  ;  but  having  no  taste  for  the  law,  he  returned  to  his 
agreeable  seat  at  Hawthornden,  where  he  applied  himself  with 
great  assiduity  to  classical  learning  and  poetry,  and  obliged  the 
world  with  several  fine  productions.  Here  he  wrote  his  “  Cy¬ 
press  Grove,”  a  piece  of  excellent  prose,  after  a  dangeous  fit  of 
sickness  ;  and  about  the  same  time,  “  Flowers  of  Zion,”  in  verse. 
But  an  unfortunate  circumstance  happened,  which  obliged  him 
to  quit  retirement,  which  was  the  death  of  an  amiable  lady,  to 
whom  he  wTas  just  going  to  be  married.  This  affected  him  so 
deeply,  that  he  went  to  Paris  and  Rome,  between  which  two 
places  he  resided  eight  years.  He  travelled  through  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  where  he  visited  universities,  conversed 
with  learned  men,  and  made  a  choice  collection  of  the  ancient 
Greek,  and  of  the  modern  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  books. 
Fie  then  returned  to  his  native  country  ;  and  some  time  after, 
married  Margaret  Logan,  a  gi’and-daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Logan.  Upon  the  appearance  of  a  civil  war,  he  retired  again  ; 
and  in  this  retirement  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  his  his¬ 
tory  of  the  five  James’s,  successively  kings  of  Scotland,  which 
was  not  published  till  after  his  death.  Having  been  grafted 
as  it  were  on  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  he  was  steadily  at¬ 
tached  to  Charles  1.,  but  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  armed 
for  him.  As  he  had  always  been  a  laborious  student,  and  had 
applied  himself  to  history  and  politics,  as  well  as  to  classica\ 
learning,  his  services  were  better  rendered  by  occasional  pub¬ 
lications,  in  which  he  several  times  distinguished  himself.  In  a 
piece  called  “Irene,”  he  harangues  the  king,  nobility,  and  clergy, 
about  their  mutual  mistakes,  fears,  and  jealousies,  and  lays 
before  them  the  consequences  of  a  civil  war,  from  indisputable 
arguments,  and  the  history  of  past  times.  The  great  marquis 
of  Montrose  wrote  to  him,  desiring  him  to  print  this  ‘Irene,’ 
as  the  best  means  to  quiet  the  minds  of  a  distracted  people. 
Mr.  Drummond  wrote  other  things  also  with  the  same  views 
of  promoting  peace  and  union.  But  his  efforts  were  fruitless, 
and  his  attachment  to  the  king  was  so  strong,  that  when  he 
heard  of  his  being  executed,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
and  lifted  up  his  head  no  more.  He  died  in  1649,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  several  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  William, 
VOL.  V.  LI 
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who  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  He  had  a  great  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  two  famous  English  poets,  Michael  Drayton,  and 
Ben  Jonson  ;  the  latter  of  whom,  at  the  age  of  forty -five, 
travelled  from  London  on  foot  to  visit  him  at  Hawthornden.  An 
edition  of  his  works,  with  his  life  prefixed,  was  printed  in  folio 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1711.  Among  all  the  writers  of  the  17th 
century,  who  flourished  after  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  there 
is  not  one  whom  a  general  reader  of  the  English  poetry  oi 
that  age  will  regard  with  so  much  and  deserved  attention  as 
William  Drummond.  In  a  survey  of  his  poetry,  two  consi¬ 
derations  must  be  had,  viz.  the  nation  of  which  he  was, 
and  the  time  when  he  wrote.  Yet  these  are  not  offered 
to  extenuate  faults,  but  to  increase  admiration.  His  thoughts 
are  generally  bold  and  highly  poetical ;  he  followed  nature, 
and  his  verses  are  delicately  harmonious.  On  the  death  o! 
Henry  prince  of  Wales,  in  1612,  Drummond  wrote  an  eleg} 
entitled  “  Tears  on  the  death  of  Mceliades a  name  which 
that  prince  had  used  in  all  his  challenges  of  martial  sport,  as 
the  anagram  of  “  Miles  a  Deo.”  In  this  poem  are  lines,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Denham’s  terms,  as  strong,  as  deep,  as  gentle,  and 
as  full,  as  many  of  his  or  Waller’s.  The  poet  laments  the  fate 
of  the  prince,  that  he  died  not  in  some  glorious  cause  of  war, 
“  Against  the  Turks,”  he  says,  “  thou  hadst  ended  this  life  and 
Christian  war  together 

Or,  as  brave  Bourbon,  thou  hadst  made  old  Rome, 

Queen  of  the  world,  thy  triumph  and  thy  tomb. 

and  concludes : 

The  virgins  of  thy  tomb  will  garlands  bear 
Of  flow’rs,  and  with  each  flow’r  let  fall  a  tear. 

Mceliades  sweet  courtly  nymphs  deplore, 

From  Thule  to  Hydaspes’  pearly  shore. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  lines  of  Pope,  of  which  the  easy  flow 
may  be  more  justly  admired  than  those  in  his  third  pastoral: 

Not  bubbling  fountains  to  the  thirsty  swain, 

Not  balmy  sleep  to  lab’rers  faint  with  pain, 

Not  show’rs  to  larks,  or  sun-shine  to  the  bee, 

Are  half  so  charming  as  thy  sight  to  me. 

When  king  James  I.,  after  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne,  returned  to  Scotland  in  1517,  his  arrival  was  celebrated 
by  every  effort  of  poetical  congratulation.  Upon  this  occasion 
Drummond  composed  a  panegyric,  called  The  Wandering 
Muses,  or  the  river  Forth  feasting,  in  which  are  four  lines.] 
apparently  imitated  by  Pope  in  the  above  passage,  which  iri 
point  of  harmony  fall  little  short  of  that  imitation.  He  says; 
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To  virgins,  flow’rs ;  to  sun-burnt  earth,  the  rain ; 

To  mariners,  fair  wind  amidst  the  main  ; 

Cool  shades,  to  pilgrims  whom  hot  glances  burn ; 

Are  not  so  pleasing  as  thy  blest  return. 

Of  these  two  poems  of  Drummond,  it  is  observable  that  the 
first  was  written  in  1612,  the  last  in  1617.  The  earliest  piece 
of  Waller’s  is  that  to  the  king  on  his  navy,  in  1625.  The  piece 
in  which  Sir  John  Denham’s  greatest  force  lies,  Cooper’s  Hill, 
was  not  written  till  1640.  The  harmony  of  Drummond  there¬ 
fore,  at  a  time  when  those  who  are  usually  called,  “  the  first 
introducers  of  a  smooth  and  polished  versification,”  had  not  yet 
begun  to  write,  is  an  honour  to  him  that  should  never  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Nor  is  his  excellence  half  enough  praised  or  acknow¬ 
ledged.  Drummond  had  this  in  common  with  Petrarch,  that 
each  lamented,  first  the  cruelty,  and  then  the  loss  of  his  mis¬ 
tress  ;  so  that  their  sonnets  are  alike  naturally  divided  into  two 
parts,  those  before  and  those  after  their  several  mistresses’ 
deaths.  But  Drummond’s  was  a  pure  and  virtuous  love; 
whereas,  the  object  of  Petrarch’s  affection  being  another  man’s 
wife,  his  love  was  criminal  even  in  idea.  It  may  be  justly 
doubted,  if  among  all  the  sonnetteers  in  the  English  language 
any  one  is  to  be  preferred  to  Drummond.  He  has  shown  in 
some  of  these  compositions  nearly  the  spirit  of  Petrarch  him¬ 
self.  Of  each  period  one  is  here  inserted  ;  the  first  before 
the  death  of  his  mistress : 

Ah  me,  and  am  I  now  the  man,  whose  muse, 

In  happier  times  was  wont  to  laugh  at  love, 

In  those  who  suffered  that  blind  boy’s  abuse 
The  nobles’  gifts  were  giv’n  thee  from  above  ! 

What  metamorphose  strange  is  this  I  prove ! 

Myself  I  scarce  now  find  myself  to  be, 

And  think  no  fable  Circe’s  tyrannie, 

And  all  the  tales  are  told  of  changed  Jove. 

Virtue  hath  taught,  with  her  philosophy, 

My  mind  unto  a  better  course  to  move ; 

Reason  may  chide  her  full,  and  oft  reprove 

Affection’s  povv’r ;  but  what  is  that  to  me, 

Who  ever  think,  and  never  think  on  aught 

But  that  bright  cherubim,  which  thralls  my  thought ! 

From  part  II.  after  her  death,  Sonnet  I. 

O  mortal  glory,  O  soon  dark'ned  ray ! 

O  winged  joys  of  man,  more  swift  than  wind  ! 

O  fond  desires  which  in  our  fancies  stray ! 

O  traitorous  hopes  which  do  our  judgments  blind! 
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Lo,  in  a  flash  that  light  is  gone  away, 

Which  dazzle  did  each  eye,  delight  each  mind ; 

And  with  that  sun  from  whence  it  came  combin'd. 

Now  makes  more  radiant  heav'n’s  eternal  day. 

Let  beauty  now  bedew  her  cheeks  with  tears; 

Let  widow’d  Music  only  roar  and  groan  ; 

Poor  Virtue,  get  thee  wings  and  mount  the  spheres, 

For  dwelling  place  on  earth  for  thee  is  none ; 

Death  hath  thy  temple  raz’d,  Love’s  empire  soil’d, 

The  world  of  honour,  worth,  and  sweetness  spoil’d. 

Among  Drummond’s  Flowers  of  Zion,  tlie  poem,  which  be¬ 
gins  “  Amidst  the  azure  clear  of  Jordan’s  sacred  streams,” 
eminently  distinguishes  him  whether  he  be  considered  as  a 
philosopher  or  a  poet. 

JOHN  FORD,  a  dramatic  poet,  was  bom  at  Islington,  in 
Devonshire,  in  158G.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  in  1G06  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  his  patron, 
Mountjoy,  earl  of  Devonshire.  In  1613  was  acted  his  play 
entitled,  “  a  bad  beginning  makes  a  good  ending;”  after  which 
he  produced  ten  others.  He  died  about  1639.  His  dramatic 
works  have  been  reprinted  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  1811. 

LEAVIS  VELEZ  DE  GUEVARA  VELEZ,  a  Spanish 
comic  poet  and  satirist,  was  a  native  of  Jaija,  in  Andalusia, 
and  recommended  himself  at  the  court  of  Philip  IV.  by  his 
humour  and  pleasantries,  so  as  to  obtain  the  title  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Scarron.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  the  talent  of  ridicule.  He  wrote  several  comedies,  which 
were  printed  at  different  places  in  Spain,  and  a  humorous 
piece  entitled,  “  El  diabolo  cojuelo,  novella  de  la  obra  vida,” 
printed  at  Madrid  in  1641.  This  Le  Sage  afterwards  imitated 
in  French,  and  his  work  has  often  been  printed  in  English 
under  the  title  of  the  “  Devil  on  Two  Sticks but  Le  Sage  is 
thought  to  have  very  much  improved  on  his  original.  Velez 
died  at  Madrid  in  1646. 

JUSTUS  or  JOSSE  DU  VONDEL,  a  Dutch  poet,  born 
in  1587,  of  anabaptist  parents,  which  sect  he  left  and  turned; 
papist.  His  works  made  9  vols.  4to.  The  chief  article  is  a 
poem  on  the  capture  of  Amsterdam,  by  Florence  V.,  count  of 
Holland.  He  died  in  1679. 

RICHARD  BIIAITHWAITE  or  BRA1THWAYTE, 
an  English  pastoral  poet,  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas 
Braithwaite,  of  AVarcop,  near  Appleby,  in  AVestmoreland,  and 
descended  of  a  good  family.  Richard  was  born  in  1588,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  became  a  commoner  of  Oriel  college, j; 
Oxford,  where,  says  AV.eod,  “  he  avoided  as  much  as  he  could| 
the  rough  paths  of  logic  and  philosophy,  and  traced  those 
smooth  ones  of  poetry  and  Roman  history,  in  which  at  length  j 
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he  did  excel.’’  He  afterwards  removed  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  spent  some  time  “  for  the  sake  of  dead  and  living  authors.” 
On  leaving  this  university  he  became  captain  of  a  company, 
deputy-lieutenant  for  Westmoreland,  and  a  justice  of  peace, 
but  died  at  Appleton,  near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  May  4, 
1673,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Catterick,  near 
that  place,  leaving  behind  him,  says  Wood,  the  character  of  a 
“  well  bred  gentleman  and  a  good  neighbour.”  He  wrote — 1. 
The  Golden  Fleece,  with  other  poems,  8vo.  2.  The  Poet’s 
Willow,  or  the  passionate  Shepherd,  8vo.  3.  The  Prodigal’s 
Tears,  8vo.  4.  Essays  on  the  five  Senses,  8vo.  5.  Nature’s 
Embassy,  or  the  Wild  Man’s  Measures,  8vo.  6.  Time’s  Cur¬ 
tain  drawn :  divers  poems,  8vo.  7.  The  English  Gentleman, 
4to.  8.  The  English  Gentlewoman,  4to.  9.  Discourse  of 
Detraction,  12mo.  10.  The  Arcadian  Princess,  8vo.  11. 

Survey  of  History,  or  a  Nursery  for  Gentry,  4to.  12.  A  Cur¬ 
tain  Lecture,  12mo.  12.  Spiritual  Spicery,  or  Tracts  of  De¬ 
votion,  12mo.  14.  Mercurius  Britannicus,  or  the  English 

Intelligencer,  a  tragi-comedy,  4to.  15.  Itinerarium  Barnabii, 
or  Drunken  Barnaby’s  Journal,  12mo.  16.  Time’s  Treasury, 

4to.  17.  Poem  to  Charles  II.  on  his  Restoration,  4to.  18. 
Regicidium,  a  tragi-comedy,  8vo.  &c. 

RIBERA,  a  Spanish  poet,  called  the  Scarron  of  Spain, 
from  the  humour  and  ludicrous  scenes  with  which  his  writings 
abound.  His  works  were  published  at  Madrid  in  1648. 

GEORGE  WITHER,  a  poet,  born  at  Bentworth,  in 
Hampshire,  June  11,  1588.  About  1604  he  was  sent  to  Mag¬ 
dalen  college,  Oxford.  There,  he  informs  us,  that  he  found 
the  art  of  logic,  to  which  his  studies  v7ere  directed,  first  dull 
and  unintelligible,  but  at  the  moment  it  began  all  at  once  to 
unfold  its  mysteries  to  him,  he  was  called  home  “  to  bold  the 
plough.”  He  laments  that  he  was  thus  obliged  to  forsake  the 
Paradise  of  England  to  go  “  in  quest  of  care,  despair,  and  dis¬ 
content.”  Finding  that  country  occupations  were  not  fitted  to 
his  genius,  he  at  length  determined  to  try  his  fortune  at  court, 
and  therefore  entered  himself  as  a  member  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
In  1613  first  appeared  his  celebrated  satires,  entitled  Abuses 
stript  and  whipt.  Fie  says  “  I  have  strived  to  be  as  plain  as  a 
pack  saddle,”  and  in  these  satires  he  is  indeed  extremely  plain, 
and  extremely  severe,  and  they  gave  so  much  offence  that  he 
w7as  committed  to  the  Marslialsea,  w'here  he  continued  several 
months.  In  1615  he  published  The  Shepherd’s  Hunting, 
which  is  the  best  of  his  works,  and  has  been  lately  reprinted. 
In  1639  he  had  been  a  captain  of  horse  in  the  expedition 
against  the  Scots,  and  quarter-master-general  of  his  regiment, 
under  the  earl  of  Arundel.  But  as  soon  as  the  civil  wars  broke 
out  in  1642,  he  sold  his  estate  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  for  the 
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parliament,  and  soon  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  major;  but 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  royalists.  “  Sir  John  Denham, 
the  poet,”  says  Wood,  “  some  of  whose  estate  at  Egham,  in 
Surrey,  Wither  had  got  into  his  clutches,  desired  his  majesty 
not  to  hang  him,  because  so  long  as  Wither  lived  Denham 
would  not  be  accounted  the  worst  poet  in  England.  About 
that  time,”  continues  Wood,  “he  was  constituted  by  the  Long 
Parliament  a  justice  of  peace  in  quorum  for  Hampshire,  Surrey, 
and  Essex,  which  office  he  kept  six  years,  and  afterwards  was 
made  by  Oliver  major-general  of  all  the  horse  and  foot  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  in  which  employment  he  licked  his  fingers 
sufficiently,  gaining  thereby  a  great  odium  from  the  generous 
loyalists.  At  the  restoration  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  When 
he  was  released  is  not  mentioned,  but  he  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-nine,  and  died  May  2,  1667.  That  Wither  was  a 
poet,  and  a  poet  deserving  to  be  better  known,  has  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  proved  by  the  selections  from  his  works,  which  have 
been  reprinted. 

HONORAT  DE  BUELL  RAC  AN,  marquis  of  Racan, 
a  French  poet,  was  born  in  1589  of  a  noble  family  inTouraine. 
When  young  lie  had  the  place  of  page  in  the  king’s  bed-cham¬ 
ber,  under  the  duke  of  Bellegarde,  whose  wife  was  his  cousin. 
From  Malherbe,  who  was  at  that  time  domesticated  with  the 
duke,  he  acquired  a  fondness  for  poetry,  and  obtained  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  versifying.  He  bore  arms  for  some  time,  and 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  leisure,  and  married. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  French  academy,  and 
though  so  unlearned  that  he  could  never  repeat  his  confession, 
he  obtained  some  reputation  as  a  writer.  Boileau  in  his  letters, 
thus  speaks  of  him,  “  Racan  had  more  genius  than  Malherbe, 
but  he  is  more  negligent,  and  is  too  much  his  copyist.  He  par¬ 
ticularly  excels  in  my  opinion  in  saying  little  things,  in  which 
he  best  resembles  the  ancients,  whom  I  especially  admire  on 
this  account.  The  drier  things  are,  and  the  more  difficult  to 
express  in  verse,  the  more  they  strike  when  they  are  told  nobly, 
and  with  that  elegance  which  properly  constitutes  poetry.” 
This  passage  informs  us  equally  of  Boileau’s  taste  in  poetry, 
and  of  Racan’s  proficiency.  In  his  Art  Poetique  also  he  cha¬ 
racterizes  the  two  writers : 

“  Malherbe  d’un  heros  peut  vanter  les  exploits ; 

Racan  chauter  Philis,  les  bergers  et  les  bois.” 

In  fact  his  Bergeries  seem  to  have  been  the  most  popular  of 
his  works.  He  composed,  however,  in  various  strains,  and 
in  particular  wrote  translations  of  several  of  the  psalms, 
many  sacred  odes  taken  from  the  psalms,  and  other  scriptural 
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poems.  In  prose  he  published  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mal¬ 
herbe  ;  A  discourse  pronounced  before  the  Academy,  and  some 
letters.  Racan  died  in  1670,  at  the  age  of  81.  Of  his  works 
a  new  edition  was  given  in  Paris  in  1724,  2  vols.  12mo. 

THEOPHILE,  named  Vvaud,  a  French  poet,  was  a  native 
of  Clerac  in  the  Agenois,  and  born  in  1590.  Having  early 
quitted  the  province  for  the  capital,  he  rendered  himself  agree¬ 
able  in  society  by  his  lively  sallies  and  epigrams,  but  not  with¬ 
out  making  himself  enemies.  He  was  a  Calvinist  by  education, 
but  was  licentious  both  in  his  conduct  and  his  writings.  In 
1619  he  came  to  England,  where  he  attempted  to  get  intro¬ 
duced  to  king  James;  but  this  prince  having  heard  something 
to  his  disadvantage,  refused  to  see  him.  After  his  return  he 
abjured  Calvinism,  but  his  conversion  did  not  mend  his  manners. 
A  work  entitled  La  Parnasse  Satirique  having  appeared  in 
1622,  a  collection  of  pieces  by  different  writers,  in  which 
were  several  pieces  offensive  to  decency  and  religion,  it  was 
generally  imputed  to  Theopliile.  He  was  prosecuted  on  that 
account,  was  arrested  in  Picardy,  and  was  brought  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  same  dungeon  which  Ravaillac 
had  occupied,  and  kept  in  prison  two  years.  The  parliament 
took  the  case  into  consideration,  and,  upon  his  repeatedly  pro¬ 
testing  his  innocence,  sentenced  him  only  to  banishment.  He 
was  afterwards  protected  by  the  duke  of  Montmorency,  at 
whose  hotel  he  died  in  1626.  Theophile  was  one  of  the  first 
French  authors  who  wrote  in  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse.  His 
verses  are  very  negligent  and  irregular,  but  display  genius  and 
imagination.  His  works  consist  of  odes,  elegies,  sonnets,  &c. ; 
tragedies  ;  a  dramatic  dialogue  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
entitled  Socrate  Mourant;  apologies  for  himself;  and  letters.  A 
collection  containing  his  poems  and  apologies  was  printed  at 
Rouen  in  1627,  8vo.,  and  his  friend  Martel  in  1642  printed  his 
French  and  Latin  letters  at  Paris,  with  his  portrait  prefixed. 

GIROLAMO  PRETI,  an  Italian  poet,  was  the  son  of 
Alexandro  Preti,  a  Tuscan,  and  knight  of  St.  Stephen.  He 
was  brought  up  as  page  in  the  court  of  Alphonso  II.,  duke  of 
Ferrara,  and  afterwards  lived  with  prince  Doria  at  Genoa. 
His  father  had  destined  him  to  the  law,  but  a  taste  for  poetry 
disgusted  him  with  the  dry  study  of  the  code,  and  he  applied 
himself  entirely  to  the  composition  of  Italian  verse,  in  the  style 
of  Marini  and  Achillini.  Whilst  that  manner  was  in  vogue 
Preti  was  one  of  the  most  admired  poets  of  his  time,  and  his 
works  were  read  throughout  Europe,  and  translated  into 
various  modern  languages.  They  are,  however,  chiefly  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  insipid  conceits  and  unnatural  turn  which  a 
purer  taste  has  since  discarded,  and  are,  consequently,  fallen 
into  neglect.  Preti  acquired  the  favour  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  was  appointed  by  cardinal  Fr.  Barberini  his  secretary  in 
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his  legation  to  Spain.  He  died  upon  the  journey  at  Barcelona, 
of  a  fever,  in  1626,  being  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

NICHOLAS  STROZZI,  of  Florence,  wrote  Sylvae  of 
Parnassus,  Idyls,  and  sonnets,  in  Italian,  much  admired ;  he 
wrote  two  tragedies  besides,  David  of  Trebizond,  and  Conradin, 
and  died  in  1654,  aged  64. 

WILLIAM  BROWNE,  an  English  poet,  born  at  Tavi¬ 
stock  in  1590.  He  was  sent  to  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  became  tutor  to  Robert 
Dormer,  afterwards  earl  of  Carnarvon,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Newbury,  September  20,  1643.  He  is  styled  in  the 
public  register  of  the  university,  “  Ovi  omni  humane  literatura  et 
bonarum  artium  cognitione  intrustus a  man  well  skilled  in  all 
kinds  of  polite  literature  and  useful  arts.  After  he  had  left 
the  college  with  his  pupil,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  a  great  respect  for  him,  and 
there  he  made  his  fortune  so  well  that  he  purchased  an  estate. 
His  poetical  works  procured  him  great  reputation.  They  are, 
1.  Britannia’s  Pastorals;  the  first  part  was  published,  1616,  in 
folio,  and  ushered  into  the  world  with  verses  by  his  friends, 
John  Selden,  Michael  Drayton,  Christopher  Cock,  &c.  The 
second  part  was  printed  at  London  in  1616,  and  recommended 
by  verses  written  by  John  Glanville,  afterwards  eminent  in  the 
law,  and  others.  2.  The  Shepherd’s  Pipe,  in  seven  eclogues 
Lond.  1614,  in  8vo.  3.  An  Elegy  on  the  never  enough  be¬ 
wailed  death  of  prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  king  James  I. 

FULYIO,  COUNT  TESTI,  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  in 
1593  at  Ferrara,  of  parents  in  middling  circumstances.  He 
was  carried  when  young  to  Modena,  where  he  thenceforth  re¬ 
sided,  and  where  step  by  step  he  rose  to  the  highest  offices  in 
the  court,  and  was  honoured  with  the  knighthoods  of  St.  Mau¬ 
rice  and  Lazarus,  and  St.  James.  His  life  was  a  perpetual 
alternation  of  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune,  and  in  the  end 
his  ambition  and  inconstancy  caused  him  to  fall  under  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  duke  Francis  I.,  who  confined  him  in  the  citadel  of 
Modena,  where  he  died  in  1646.  His  poems  are  chiefly  of  the 
lyric  class,  and  those  which  he  published  in  his  youth  had  not 
a  few  of  the  false  thoughts  and  conceits  which  were  the  defect 
of  the  age.  When  his  judgment  matured  he  composed  in  a 
purer  style ;  yet  there  are  few  of  the  canzoni  in  which  some 
traces  of  the  prevailing  manner  may  not  be  discerned.  They, 
however,  possess  a  vigour  and  poetical  spirit,  which  render 
them  much  superior  to  most  of  those  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  some  of  his  pieces,  in  elevation  of  sentiment  and  beauty  of 
imagery,  will  bear  comparison  with  the  productions  of  the  best 
Italian  poets.  Fie  also  attempted  tragedy,  in  two  compositions 
entitled  Arsinda,  and  L.  Isola  d’Alcina,  but  it  is  remarked  that 
their  style  is  rather  lyric  than  dramatic. 
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MARK  ANTHONY  GERARD  SIEUR  DE  ST. 
AMANT,  a  French  poet,  was  horn  at  Rouen  in  Normandy  in 
1594.  In  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  the  third  part  of  his  works, 
he  tells  us  that  his  father  commanded  a  squadron  of  ships  in 
the  service  of  queen  Elizabeth  for  twenty -two  years,  that  he 
himself  was  for  three  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Black  tower  at 
Constantinople,  and  that  two  of  his  brothers  had  been  killed 
in  an  engagement  against  the  Turks.  His  life  was  spent  in  a 
continual  succession  of  travels.  The  greatest  part  of  his  poems 
are  either  of  the  comic  or  the  amorous  kind.  In  1650  he  pub¬ 
lished  Stances  fur  la  grossesse  de  la  reine  de  Pologne  et  de 
Suede,  Stanzas  on  the  pregnancy  of  the  queen  of  Poland  and 
Sweden,  in  six  stanzas  of  nine  verses  each.  In  1 553  he  printed 
his  Moise  sauve  idyle  heroique.  Mons.  Chapelain  called  this 
poem  “  a  speaking  picture.”  He  also  wrote  a  very  devout 
piece  entitled,  Stances  a  M.  Corneille  sur  son  imitation  de 
Jesus  Christ,  Verses  to  M.  Corneille  on  his  imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1656.  He  wrote  also  a 
poem  upon  the  moon,  wherein  he  paid  a  compliment  to  Lewis 
XIV.  upon  his  skill  in  swimming,  but  the  king  could  not  bear 
it  to  be  read  to  him,  which  is  said  to  have  affected  the  author 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  did  not  long  survive  it.  He  died  in 
1661,  being  67  years  of  age.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  French  academy  in  1633,  and  was  excused  from  making 
a  speech  in  his  turn,  on  condition  that  he  would  compile  the 
comic  part  of  the  dictionary  which  the  academy  had  under¬ 
taken,  and  collect  the  burlesque  terms.  This  was  a  task  well 
suited  to  him,  for  it  appears  by  his  writings  that  he  w'as  ex¬ 
tremely  conversant  in  these  terms,  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
made  a  complete  collection  from  the  markets  and  other  places 
where  the  lower  people  resort. 

PIERRE  DE  BOISSAT,  of  Vienne  in  Dauphine,  w'as 
known  for  his  eccentricity.  At  different  periods  he  became  a 
monk,  a  soldier,  and  a  hermit,  and  supported  his  character 
with  courage  and  dissimulation.  Fie  wrote  some  pieces  in 
verse  and  prose,  besides  a  translation  of  an  Italian  romance, 
&c.,  and  died  in  1662  aged  68. 

JAMES  SHIRLEY,  a  poet  and  dramatic  writer,  was  a 
native  of  London,  and  born  about  1594.  Fie  received  the 
early  part  of  his  education  at  Merchant  Taylors’  school,  whence 
he  wras  removed  to  St.  John’s  college,  Oxford.  Dr.  Laud,  who 
was  at  that  time  president  of  the  college,  found  Shirley  to  be 
possessed  of  promising  talents,  and  highly  esteemed  him ;  but 
being  a  rigid  observer  of  the  canons  of  the  church,  he  discou¬ 
raged  his  intention  of  entering  into  holy  orders,  on  account  of 
a  large  mole  rvhich  disfigured  his  cheek.  Shirley,  therefore, 
left  Oxford  without  a  degree,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  meeting  with  no  further  obstacle  took  orders,  and 
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obtained  a  curacy  near  St.  Albans.  He,  however,  changed 
his  religious  opinions,  and  went  over  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
abandoned  his  cure,  and  opened  a  grammar-school  at  St.  Al¬ 
bans.  After  some  time  he  deserted  this  employment,  and  re¬ 
moving  to  London  wrote  for  the  stage.  His  productions  were 
crowned  with  success,  and  he  acquired  a  reputation  which 
caused  him  to  be  taken  into  the  service  of  queen  Henrietta 
Maria.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  his  patron,  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  to  accompany  him 
in  his  campaigns,  and  he  assisted  that  nobleman  in  composing 
several  of  his  plays.  On  the  ruin  of  the  royal  cause  he  with¬ 
drew  to  London,  and  resumed  his  occupation  of  a  schoolmaster, 
in  which  he  met  with  considerable  encouragement,  and  he 
manifested  his  attention  to  his  office  by  publishing  some  works 
on  grammar.  Theatrical  amusements  being  suspended  during 
the  Commonwealth  his  dramatic  talents  were  not  displayed  ; 
but  after  the  Restoration  several  of  his  pieces  appeared  again 
on  the  stage.  The  death  of  this  poet  was  remarkable.  His 
house  in  Fleet-street  being  burnt  in  the  great  fire  in  1666,  he 
was  forced  with  his  wife  to  retreat  to  the  suburbs,  where  the 
affright  and  loss  so  affected  both  of  them,  that  they  died  within 
some  hours  of  each  other,  and  were  buried  in  the  same  grave. 
Shirley  was  the  author  of  thirty-seven  plays,  tragedies,  and 
comedies,  and  of  a  volume  of  poems,  published  in  1646.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  chief  of  the  second-rate  poets 
of  his  time ;  but  at  a  period  when  taste  was  very  incorrect,  this 
praise  was  an  inadequate  passport  to  posterity,  and  he  has  now 
disappeared  from  the  stage,  and  is  probably  little  known  in 
the  closet.  He  also  wrote  notes  on  Ogilby’s  translations  of 
Homer  and  Virgil. 

JOHN  CHAPELAIN,  a  poet  and  man  of  letters,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1595,  and  having  completed  his  education  under 
the  best  masters,  became  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  marquis 
de  la  Troubse,  grand-marshal  of  France,  and  afterwards 
steward  to  that  nobleman.  During  an  abode  of  seventeen 
years  in  that  family  he  translated  Guzman  d’  Alfarache  from 
the  Spanish,  and  directed  his  particular  attention  to  poetry. 
In  this  art  he  acquired  reputation  by  a  critique  on  the  Adonis 
of  the  cavalier  Marino,  prefixed  to  a  Paris  edition  of  that 
poem  in  1623.  By  an  ode  addressed  to  cardinal  Richelieu,  a 
critique  on  the  Cid,  and  other  performances,  he  obtained  the 
credit  of  an  oracle  in  matters  of  taste.  Conceiving  himself 
capable  of  producing  an  original  work,  he  undertook  the  com¬ 
position  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  subject  of  Joan  d’  Arc,  but 
when  the  first  twelve  books  of  his  Pucelle  ou  la  France  de- 
livree  appeared  in  1656,  ushered  into  the  world  with  all  the 
advantages  of  typography  and  engraving,  and  pushed  by 
court  influence  through  six  editions  in  eighteen  months,  the 
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expectations  of  the  public  were  disappointed,  and  the  author’s 
fame  sustained  a  deadly  blow,  so  that  the  name  of  Chapelain, 
as  a  poet,  was  regarded  in  France  much  in  the  same  manner 
with  that  of  Blackmore  in  England.  The  harshness  of  the 
style  and  versification  of  this  poem  became  a  subject  of  con¬ 
temptuous  satire;  and  Boileau,  Racine,  and  la  Fontaine  are 
humorously  said  to  have  imposed  upon  themselves  the  pe¬ 
nance  for  committing  any  fault  in  language,  of  reading  a  certain 
number  of  pages  of  this  poem.  The  learned  Huet  in  vain  en¬ 
deavoured  to  vindicate  and  extol  the  Pucelle  against  the  more 
effectual  censures  of  Boileau  and  others ;  and  thus  the  twelve 
additional  books  have  ever  since  remained  in  MS.  in  the  king’s 
library.  His  interest  at  court,  however,  remained  undiminished ; 
and  as  his  pensions  were  more  ample  than  those  of  any  other 
literary  character,  Boileau  calls  him  “  le  meux  rente’  de  tous 
les  beaux-esprits.”  The  list  of  pensioners,  recommended  by 
Colbert  to  Lewis  in  1662,  was  formed  by  Chapelain;  and  this 
distinction  secured  him  a  degree  of  homage  which  counter¬ 
balanced  the  failure  of  respect  which  he  had  incurred  as  a  poet. 
His  private  character  was  held  in  high  estimation ;  and  though 
he  was  not  wholly  exempt  from  the  charge  of  avarice,  he  was 
not  ambitious  of  posts  of  eminence,  and  wisely  declined  the 
office  of  preceptor  to  the  first  dauphin,  to  which  he  had  been 
nominated  by  Montaufier.  Boileau  himself  is  constrained  to 
bear  an  honourable  testimony  to  his  moral  qualities.  He  died 
in  1674,  leaving  property  which  few  poets  of  far  superior  merit 
have  acquired.  His  works,  beside  those  already  noticed,  are, 
a  few  odes,  a  Dialogue  on  the  reading  of  old  romances,  and 
some  miscellaneous  pieces  on  literary  subjects. 

JOHN  LEWIS  GUEZ  DE  BALZAC,  born  at  Angou- 
leme  in  1 595.  V oltaire  allows  him  the  merit  of  having  given 
numbers  and  harmony  to  the  French  prose,  but  censures  his 
style  as  somewhat  bombastic.  The  critics  of  his  own  time 
gave  him  not  a  little  disquiet ;  and  he  gave  them  no  little  ad¬ 
vantage  over  him  by  his  sallies  of  vanity,  and  some  propositions 
which  are  a  little  dangerous.  M.  Balzac  getting  rid  of  these 
disputes  by  his  moderation,  settled  at  his  country-seat  to  im¬ 
prove  his  style  and  genius ;  and  got  by  his  letters  and  other 
writings,  which  he  published  from  time  to  time,  the  reputation 
of  being  the  first  writer  in  France.  He  was  at  length  drawn 
from  his  retirement,  by  the  hopes  of  making  his  fortune  under 
cardinal  Richelieu,  who  had  formerly  courted  his  friendship. 
All  he  obtained  from  the  court  was  a  pension  of  two  thousand 
livres,  with  the  title  of  counsellor  of  state  and  historiographer 
of  France.  He  died  in  1654,  and  was  buried  in  the  hospital 
of  Notre  Dame  des  Anges,  to  which  he  bequeathed  twelve 
thousand  livres.  Balzac,  who  had  indulged  in  all  the  elegan¬ 
cies  of  a  dissipated  court,  became  very  devout  towards  the  end 
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of  his  life ;  and  lie  left  an  estate  of  one  hundred  francs  per 
annum  for  a  gold  medal,  to  lie  bestowed  every  two  years  for  the 
best  discourse  on  moral  subjects.  Besides  his  letters,  he  wrote 
a  work  called  Oeuvres  Diverges,  i.  e.  on  various  subjects ;  the 
Prince;  the  Christian  Socrates,  &c.  and  many  other  pieces;  all 
of  which  have  been  published  in  two  volumes  folio. 

MARTIN  OPITZ,  a  poet  and  philologist,  was  born  in 
1595,  at  Buntzlow  in  Silesia.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  universities  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Heidelberg,  and 
Strasburg,  and  afterwards  accompanied  a  Danish  gentleman 
in  a  tour  to  the  Low  Countries.  Returning  to  Silesia,  he 
resided  sometime  at  Breslaw,  where  Bethlem  Gabor,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  engaged  him  to  teach  classical  literature  at  his 
new  school  of  Weissenburgh.  During  his  residence  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania  he  diligently  employed  himself  in  inquiries  relative  to 
the  history  of  the  ancient  Dacians,  and  the  Roman  antiquities 
existing  in  that  country.  He  copied  inscriptions,  which  he 
transmitted  to  Gruter,  Grotius,  and  Bernegger,  with  whom,  as 
well  as  with  other  learned  men,  he  corresponded.  Returning  to 
Germany,  he  was  made  secretary  to  a  burgrave  in  the  imperial 
service,  wTho  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  taking  a  journey 
to  France.  In  that  country  he  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Grotius,  and  collected  a  great  number  of  manuscripts  and 
medals.  He  afterwards  passed  some  time  in  the  service  of  the 
prince  of  Lignitz,  and  finally  retired  to  Dantzig,  where  he  died 
of  the  plague  in  1632.  Martin  Opitz  particularly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  Latin  and  German  poetry.  As  a  Latin  poet 
he  was  reckoned  inferior  to  few  of  his  countrymen.  In  1631 
he  published,  at  Frankfort,  two  books  of  Sylvae,  and  one  of 
Epigrammata.  Of  his  select  epigrams,  a  volume  was  printed 
at  Dantzig  in  1640.  He  obtained  greater  fame  from  his  Ger¬ 
man  poems,  which  were  accounted  the  most  exact  and  finished 
in  language  and  versification  that  had  hitherto  appeared ;  in¬ 
somuch  that  some  have  thought  him  entitled  to  the  appellation 
of  the  father  of  German  poetry.  A  collection  of  these  ap¬ 
peared  at  Frankfort  in  1628  and  1644,  and  various  pieces  were 
printed  separately.  All  his  German  poems  were  reprinted  in 
1698.  He  has  been  compared  to  Pope,  on  account  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  compositions,  and  the  spirit  of  philosophy  that 
pervades  them. 

'  MATHIAS  CASIMER  SARBIEWSKI,  Latin,  Sar- 
bievnus,  a  Jesuit  distinguished  for  his  Latin  poetry,  was  born 
of  an  illustrious  family  in  the  duchy  of  Masovia  in  Poland,  in 
1595.  He  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits  in  1612,  and 
being  sent  to  Rome,  studied  classical  antiquity  and  poetry. 
Some  odes  which  he  presented  to  Urban  VIII.  caused  him  to 
be  employed  by  that  pontiff  in  the  correction  of  the  hymns  for 
his  new  breviary.  On  his  return  to  Poland,  he  was  successively 
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professor  of  classics,  philosophy,  and  theology  at  Wilna,  and 
when  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree,  Ladislaus  V.  assisted  at  the 
ceremony,  and  put  his  own  ring  upon  his  finger.  That  prince 
afterwards  nominated  him  his  preacher,  and  made  him  his 
companion  in  all  his  journeys.  Sarbiewski  was  cut  off  in  the 
prime  of  life,  at  the  age  of  45,  in  1640,  at  the  time  he  was 
employed  on  an  epic  poem  to  be  entitled  Lescliiad.  His 
finished  Latin  poems  consist  of  Odes,  Epodes,  Dithyrambics, 
Epigrams,  and  miscellaneous  pieces.  It  is  particularly  in  the 
lyric  class  that  he  has  acquired  reputation,  and  such  judges 
as  Grotius,  Heinsius,  and  Borrichius  have  mentioned  him  with 
high  applause,  and  equalled  him  in  some  of  his  strains  to  Horace. 
Several  of  his  odes  relate  to  events  in  the  history  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  which  are  touched  with  great  fire  and  poetic  spirit.  He 
has  been  criticised  for  impurity  of  diction,  and  occasional  ob¬ 
scurity  and  extravagance ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  few  modern 
Latin  poets  have  exhibited  so  much  force  and  fluency  of  ima¬ 
gination.  His  works  have  been  several  times  printed ;  an 
elegant  edition  was  given  by  Barboa,  12mo.,  1759. 

GEORGE  TOOKE,  an  English  poet,  born  in  1595.  He 
served  as  captain  of  volunteers  in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz 
in  1725,  and  published  the  particulars  in  a  poem.  He  also 
wrote  canzonets  to  the  memory  of  his  wife.  He  died  in  1675. 

GILBERT  JONIN,  a  jesuit,  and  poet  of  some  merit,  born 
in  1598.  He  wrote  Greek  and  Latin  odes  with  elegance. 
His  works  were  printed  at  Lyons,  in  6  vols.  8vo.  He  died  in 
1638. 

HYACINTHE  FREIRE,  DE  ANDRADA,  an  elegant 
Portuguese  writer  in  prose  and  verse,  was  born  in  1597,  at 
Beja  in  Portugal,  and  became  abbe  of  St.  Mary  de  Chans. 
He  appeared  at  first  with  some  distinction  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  but  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Braganza  impeded 
his  advancement.  In  1640,  when  John  IV.  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Portugal,  he  went  to  his  court,  and  was  well  received. 
Yet  it  was  found  difficult  to  advance  him,  for  he  was  of  too 
light  and  careless  a  character  to  be  employed  in  diplomatic 
business ;  and  although  the  king  would  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
make  him  bishop  of  Aisieu,  this  dignity  he  had  the  wisdom  to 
refuse,  well  knowing,  as  the  pope  did  not  acknowledge  his  mas¬ 
ter  as  king,  he  would  never  confirm  his  appointment  as  bishop. 
He  did  not  choose,  he  said,  merely  to  personate  a  bishop, 
like  an  actor  on  a  stage.  He  died  at  Lisbon  in  1657.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  levity  of  his  character,  he  had  a  generous 
heart,  and  was  a  firm  and  active  friend.  He  wrote  with  much 
success  :  his  Life  of  Don  Juan  de  Castros  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  written  books  in  the  Portuguese  language.  It  was 
published  in  folio,  and  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Rotto,  an 
Italian  jesuit.  He  wrote  also  a  small  number  of  poems  in  the 
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same  language,  which  have  considerable  elegance,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  a  collection  published  at  Lisbon  in  1718,  under 
the  title  of  Fenix  Renavida. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  ANDREINI,  son  of  Isabella  Andreini, 
was  born  at- Florence  in  1578.  He  also  became  a  comedian 
and  dramatic  writer,  but  the  only  piece  of  his  worth  recording 
is,  Adamo,  a  sacred  drama,  1618.  This  performance  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  given  Milton  the  idea  of  Paradise  Lost.  We 
have  no  account  of  the  author’s  death. 


LITERATURE. 

MARTIAL  AND  ANDREW  GOVE  A,  elder  brothers 
of  Anthony,  were  also  men  of  letters.  The  former  was  a 
grammarian  and  poet ;  the  latter  was  employed  by  John  III., 
king  of  Portugal,  to  establish  a  college  at  Coimbra.  He  died 
in  1548. 

BENEDICT  ACCOLTI,  duke  of  Nepi,  was  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  son  of  Peter  Accolti,  the  lawyer.  He  was  celebrated 
for  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  and  the  excellency  of  his 
political  talents.  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1520,  created  him  duke  of 
Nepi.  His  Virginia,  a  comedy,  printed  in  1558,  was  much 
applauded  by  his  contemporaries.  Benedict  Accolti  is  said  to 
have  taken  the  lead  in  a  conspiracy  against  pope  Pius  IV.,  and 
to  have  been  brought  to  capital  punishment  in  1562. 

JOHN  COLGAN,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Donegal,  and 
celebrated  both  as  an  author  and  a  scholar,  was  a  strict  Fran¬ 
ciscan  friar  in  the  Irish  convent  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  in 
Louvain,  in  which  he  was  professor  of  divinity.  He  died  at 
Louvain  in  1658.  Several  manuscript  volumes  of  his  writings 
are  yet  remaining  at  Louvain. 

WALTER  DONALDSON,  a  literary  person,  born  at 
Aberdeen  in  Scotland.  He  went  abroad  and  became  professor 
of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and  of  the  Greek  tongue,  in 
the  university  at  Sedan,  and  was  principal  of  the  college  six¬ 
teen  years. 

ANTONY  SCHORLS,  a  native  of  Hoochstraten  in  Bra¬ 
bant,  was  one  of  the  best  grammarians  of  his  time.  He  la¬ 
boured  very  diligently  to  introduce  Cicero’s  Latin  into  the 
schools,  and  composed  some  books  very  useful  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  A  comedy,  which  he  made  his  scholars  act  at  Heidel¬ 
berg,  where  he  taught  the  belles  lettres,  was  the  cause  of 
his  leaving  that  place.  He  died  at  Lausanne,  in  the  year 
1552. 

JOHN  TAISNIER,  in  Latin  TAISNERUS,  was  of  Ath 
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in  Hainault.  He  was  preceptor  to  the  pages  of  Charles  V., 
and  followed  this  emperor  in  his  expedition  to  Tunis.  He 
read  some  mathematical  lectures  at  Rome  and  Ferrara,  and 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  writing  of  hooks ;  but 
making  choice  of  a  subject  very  unworthy  of  a  man  of  judg¬ 
ment,  he  lost  all  his  reputation.  He  betook  himself  to  chi¬ 
romancy,  and  though  he  had  gained  the  credit  of  being  very 
successful  in  it,  nevertheless  by  the  great  bulk  of  his  book  on 
this  subject,  he  tired  those  who  were  desirous  to  benefit  them¬ 
selves  by  his  instruction. 

FLORENCE  WILSON,  known  by  the  name  of  FLO- 
RENTIUS  VOLUSEMUS,  was  born  at  Eglin  in  the  shire 
of  Murray  in  Scotland,  and  educated  in  the  university  of 
Aberdeen.  Travelling  to  England,  he  was  introduced  to  car¬ 
dinal  Wolsey,  who  appointed  him  tutor  to  one  of  his  nephews. 
In  that  capacity  he  went  to  Paris,  and  continued  there  till  the 
cardinal’s  death.  During  his  residence  there,  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  learned  cardinal  Rellai,  archbishop  of  Paris, 
who  allowed  him  a  pension,  and  meant  to  have  appointed  him 
royal  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  university  of  Paris. 
But  Bellai  being  disgraced,  Wilson’s  prospects  faded.  Wilson 
was  taken  ill  at  Avignon,  and  the  cardinal  proceeded  without 
him.  After  his  recovery  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  car¬ 
dinal  Sabolet,  the  Maecenas  of  his  time,  who  was  also  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Carpentras,  where  he  then  resided.  The  cardinal 
was  so  charmed  with  his  erudition,  that  he  appointed  him 
professor  of  the  learned  languages,  with  a  stipend  of  one  hundred 
pistoles  per  annum.  During  his  residence  at  Carpentras  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  treatise  De  Animi  Tranquillitate.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  says,  that  he  afterwards  taught  philosophy  in  Italy ; 
and  that,  being  at  length  desirous  of  returning  to  Scotland,  he 
began  his  journey  homeward,  and  was  taken  ill  at  Vienne  in 
Dauphiny,  and  died  there  in  1547.  He  was  generally  esteemed 
an  accomplished  linguist,  philosopher,  and  Latin  poet.  He 
wrote,  besides  the  above  treatise,  Poemata,  Lond.  1619,  4to.; 
Commentatio  qusedam  theologicam  aphorismos  dissecta  per 
Sebast.  Gryph.  Philosophia  Aristot.  Synopsis. 

BERNARDINO  DONATO,  Greek  professor  at  Padua, 
died  about  1550.  He  was  the  learned  author  of  a  Latin  dia¬ 
logue  on  the  difference  between  Aristotle’s  and  Plato’s  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  translated  into  Latin  some  of  Galen’s,  Aristotle’s, 
and  Xenophon’s  works,  &c. 

ACCETTO,  an  Italian,  author  of  a  Thesaurus  of  the 
Italian  tongue,  died  at  Naples.  1560. 

JOHN  ALBERTI,  a  German  lawyer,  who  abridged  the 
Koran,  with  notes.  He  also  published,  in  1556,  the  New 
Testament  in  Syriac,  of  which  most  of  the  copies  were  sent  to 
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the  East ;  He  is  the  author,  besides,  of  a  Syriac  grammar.  He 
died  in  1553. 

DAMIAN  DE  GOES,  a  Portuguese  author  of  good  re¬ 
pute,  born  at  Alanguar,  of  a  noble  family,  and  educated  at 
the  court  of  king  Emmanuel.  He  travelled  through  the  chief 
countries  of  Europe,  and  became  acquainted  with  Erasmus, 
John  and  Olaus  Magnus,  cardinals  Bemblis  and  Madracius, 
Conrad  Plocinus,  Peter  Nannius,  and  other  literati.  He  mar¬ 
ried  and  spent  several  years  at  Louvain ;  and  not  only  wrote 
the  history  of  its  siege  in  1542,  but  bravely  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  soldiers,  and  contributed  much  to  its  defence. 
After  this,  king  John  III.  recalled  him  into  Portugal,  in  order 
to  write  the  history  of  that  kingdom ;  but  the  favours  with 
which  that  monarch  loaded  him,  procured  him  so  much  envy, 
that  he  was  first  falsely  accused  and  confined  to  Lisbon, 
and  afterwards  found  murdered  in  his  own  house.  He  wrote 
— 1.  Legatio  Magni  Indorum  Imperatoris  ad  Emanuelem 
Lusitanim  Regem,  1532.  2.  Fides,  Religio,  Moresque  /Ethi- 
opum.  3.  Hispaniae  Laudatio.  4.  Comment.  Rerum  Gesta- 
rum  in  India  a  Lusitanis. 

LEWIS  NOGAROLA,  an  eminent  literary  character,  was 
descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  and  born  at  Verona. 
He  applied  very  successfully  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  the  various  Latin 
versions  of  books  written  in  that  tongue,  which  he  gave  to  the 
public.  In  1 545  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  commis¬ 
sioners,  to  whom  are  committed  the  care  of  supplying  Verona 
with  provisions  in  a  time  of  scarcity ;  and  soon  afterwards  he 
was  sent  to  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he  was  much  applauded 
for  a  discourse  which  he  pronounced  before  that  assembly, 
which  was  committed  to  the  press.  In  1554  he  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  by  the  city  of  Verona  to  compliment  that 
excellent  philosopher  and  celebrated  statesman  Francis  Ve- 
nieri,  on  his  exaltation  to  the  dignity  of  doge  of  Venice;  on 
which  occasion  Nogarola  was  made  a  knight  of  that  republic. 
After  his  return  to  his  native  city,  in  the  year  1555,  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  jurisdiction  over  the  working  people 
in  the  silk  manufactories.  He  accompanied  Guy  Ubaldi, 
duke  of  Urbino,  when  he  went  to  Rome  to  command  the 
troops  in  the  states  of  the  church,  to  which  he  had  been  no¬ 
minated  by  pope  Julius  III.  He  died  at  Verona  in  the  year 
1559.  His  works  are — 1.  Apostolicae  Institutiones,  4to.  2. 
De  Nili  incremento.  3.  Ocelli  Lucani  de  universa  natura 
libellus,  interprete.  4.  Epistola  super  viris  illustribus  genere 
Italis,  qui  Greece  scripserunt.  5.  Disputatio  super  regiri’as 
Britannorum  Divortio,  &c. 

CATHERINE  LAUDA,  a  learned  lady,  who  wrote  a 
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Latin  letter  to  Peter  Bembo  in  1526.  She  was  tbe  sister  of 
count  Augustine  Landon,  and  the  wife  of  count  John  Fermo 
Trivulcio. 

LUCRETIA  GONZAGA,  or,  GONZAGO,  an  illus¬ 
trious  lady,  much  celebrated  for  her  wit,  learning,  and  delicate 
style.  Hortensio  Zado  wrote  a  panegyric  upon  her,  and  de¬ 
dicated  to  her  his  dialogue  on  moderating  the  passions.  Her 
letters  were  collected  and  published  at  Venice  in  1553.  She 
was  married,  when  she  was  not  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  John 
Paul  Manfranle,  who  afterwards  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  was  detected  and  imprisoned, 
but,  though  condemned,  not  put  to  death.  She  did  all  in  her 
power  to  obtain  his  liberty,  but  in  vain ;  for  he  died  in  prison, 
having  shown  such  impatience  under  his  misfortunes,  that  it  was 
imagined  he  had  lost  his  senses.  Lucretia  never  would  listen 
afterwards  to  any  proposals  of  marriage,  though  several  were 
made  to  her.  All  that  came  from  her  pen  was  so  much 
esteemed,  that  a  collection  was  made  even  of  the  notes  she 
wrote  to  her  servants. 

LEWIS  PARISET,  was  of  Reggio  in  Italy.  He  was 
author  of  three  orations,  “  De  divini  in  hominum  benevolentia 
atque  beneficentiae.”  He  dedicated  them  to  pope  Julius  III. 
They  were  printed  at  Venice  in  the  year  1553,  in  8vo.,  by  the 
sons  of  Aldus  Manutius,  who  printed  also  several  of  his  Latin 
verses. 

LIBERALIS  ANTONIES,  an  ancient  Greek  writer, 
whose  age  is  uncertain,  is  only  known  as  the  author  of  “  A 
Collection  of  Metamorphoses  from  various  Authors,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  8vo.  at  Basil,  by  Xylander,  in  1568 ;  at  Leyden  in 
12mo.,  by  Berzelius,  in  1674 ;  by  Munkerus,  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1676 ;  and  by  Gale,  at  Paris,  1675,  8vo.  This  writer  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  another  of  the  same  name,  a  Latin  rhe¬ 
torician,  mentione  by  J erom. 

RICHARD  CROKE,  in  Latin  CROCUS,  was  born  in 
London,  and  was  educated  first  at  Eton,  and  next  at  King’s 
college,  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  went  abroad,  and  was 
chosen  Greek  professor  at  Leipsic,  from  whence  he  removed  to 
Louvain,  but  was  recalled  home  to  teach  in  his  own  university, 
where  he  was  also  appointed  public  orator.  In  1524  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity ;  after  which  Henry  VIII.  sent 
him  to  Padua  on  the  subject  of  his  divorce.  On  his  return 
home  he  settled  at  Oxford,  where  he  taught  Greek,  and  be¬ 
came  canon  of  Christ-church ;  but  he  afterwards  lost  that  pre¬ 
ferment,  and  died  in  1558.  He  wrote- — 1 .  Elementa  Gr.  Gram. 
2.  V erborum  Constructione,  and  several  other  learned  works. 

WILLIAM  MOREL,  regius  professor  of  Greek,  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  French  king’s  printing-house  at  Paris,  died  in 
]  564.  He  composed  aDictionaire  Greek  Latin-Francois,  which 
VOL.  V.  M  m 
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v/as  published  in  4to.  in  1612,  and  some  other  works  which 
indicate  very  extensive  learning.  His  editions  of  the  Greek 
authors  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  This  great  scholar  had 
a  brother  named  John,  who  died  in  prison,  where  he  had 
been  confined  for  heresy  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  whose 
body  was  dug  out  of  the  grave  and  burnt,  Feb.  27,  1559. 
They  were  natives  of  Tilleul  in  the  county  of  Mortein  in 
N  ormandy. 

BLAISE  ALBUQUERQUE,  son  of'  Alphonso,  was  born 
in  1500.  The  merit  of  his  father,  and  the  regret  of  Emanuel 
for  the  conqueror  of  the  East,  raised  him  to  the  first  honours 
of  the  state,  and  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  He  published  an 
account  in  Portuguese  of  his  father’s  victories,  Lisbon,  1576. 

MAURICE  CHAUNCY,  a  monk  of  the  Charter-house, 
London,  wrho  was  imprisoned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  for 
refusing  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  When  the  monastery 
was  dissolved,  and  several  of  his  brethren  executed,  in  1535, 
he  went  to  Flanders  till  the  accession  of  Mary,  when  he  and 
his  brethren  had  the  monastery  of  Sheene.  But  when  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne  Chauncy  went  to  Flanders,  and  died  at 
Bruges,  July  15,  1581,  highly  respected  by  those  of  his  own 
order.  He  wrote  “  Historia  aliquot  nostri  saeculi  Martyrum, 
cum  pia,  turn  lectu  jucunda  nunquam  antehac  typis  excusa,” 
4to.,  1550.  This  is  a  very  scarce  work. 

MAXIANGELUS  ACCURSIUS,  a  famous  critic,  born 
at  Aquilo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  His  “  Diatribae,”  printed 
at  Rome  in  1524,  fol.  on  Ausonius,  Solinus,  and  Ovid,  evince 
his  distinguished  erudition.  In  his  edition  of  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  at  Augsburg  in  1553,  there  are  five  books  more  than 
any  preceding  ones,  and  he  says  that  he  had  corrected  5000 
errors.  Although  his  predominant  passion  was  the  collecting 
of  old  MSS.  he  nevertheless  made  Latin  and  Italian  verses, 
was  master  of  the  French,  German,  and  Spanish  languages, 
and  understood  optics  and  music.  Having  been  charged  with 
plagiarism  in  his  edition  of  Ausonius,  for  which  he  was  said  to 
have  been  indebted  to  Fabricio  Varano,  bishop  of  Camarino, 
he  expurgated  himself  from  the  charge  of  the  heinous  offence 
of  literary  theft,  by  the  following  very  solemn  oath  : — “  In  the 
name  of  gods  and  men,  of  truth  and  sincerity,  I  solemnly 
swear,  and  if  any  declaration  be  more  binding  than  an  oath,  I 
in  that  form  declare,  and  I  desire  that  my  declaration  may  be  ; 
received  as  strictly  true,  that  I  have  never  read  or  seen  any  , 
author,  from  which  my  own  lucubrations  have  received  the  |[ 
smallest  assistance  or  improvement;  nay,  that  I  have  even  \ 
laboured,  as  far  as  possible,  whenever  any  writer  has  published 
any  observations  which  I  myself  had  before  made,  immediately 
to  blot  them  out  of  my  own  works.  If  in  this  declaration  I 
am  forsworn,  may  the  pope  punish  my  perjury ;  and  many  an 
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evil  genius  attend  my  writings,  so  that  whatever  in  them  is 
good,  or  at  least  tolerable,  may  appear  to  the  unskilful  multi¬ 
tude  exceedingly  bad,  and  even  to  the  learned  trivial  and  con¬ 
temptible  ;  and  may  the  small  reputation  I  now  possess  be 
given  to  the  winds,  and  regarded  as  the  worthless  boon  of 
vulgar  levity.” 

URBAN  REGIUS,  a  learned  writer,  born  at  Langenar- 
gen.  He  studied  at  Basil,  and  read  lectures  at  Ingoldstadt. 
Being  afterwards  involved  by  some  friends  in  money  matters, 
he  -was  obliged  to  sell  his  books  and  enlist  as  a  soldier.  From 
this  situation  he  was  rescued  and  restored  to  literature  by  pro¬ 
fessor  Eccius;  and  he  obtained  the  poetical  and  oratorical 
crown  from  the  emperor  Maximilian.  He  afterwards  turned 
Protestant,  and  took  refuge  at  Zell,  where  he  died  in  154*1. 
His  works  were  published  in  3  vols.  folio. 

JEANNE  D’  ARRAGON,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Italian  ladies  of  this  period,  and  married  to  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Colonna,  was  mother  of  the  famous  Marc  Antony  Co- 
lonna,  who  signalized  himself  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  against 
the  Turks.  She  is  famous  by  the  elegies  composed  to  her 
honour  by  the  greatest  wits  of  her  time,  and  in  most  languages, 
as  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Sclavonic,  Polonese, 
Hungarian,  and  even  Hebrew  and  Chaldean ;  one  of  the  most 
singular  monuments,  undoubtedly,  that  gallantry  ever  raised  to 
female  merit.  This  homage  was  decreed  her  in  1555,  at  Ve¬ 
nice,  in  the  academy  of  Dubiosi,  and  published  there  in  1558, 
under  the  title  of  Templo  alia  divina  Arragona.  She  died  very 
aged  in  1577. 

MICHAEL  BAUDIER,  of  Languedoc,  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XII.,  and  was  a  copious  and  laborious  author.  Among 
his  works  are,  An  Inventory  of  General  History  of  the  Turks ; 
The  Histories  of  the  Seraglio  ;  Of  the  Religion  of  the  Turks; 
and,  Of  the  Court  of  the  King  of  China ;  The  Life  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  &c. 

WILLIAM  BALDWIN,  a  man  of  letters,  was  born  in 
the  west  of  England,  and  spent  several  years  at  Oxford,  in  the 
study  of  logic  and  philosophy,  and  afterwards  became  a  minis¬ 
ter  and  schoolmaster.  He  was  also  employed  as  corrector  of 
the  press  in  the  office  ox  Edward  Whitchurch,  where  he  qua¬ 
lified  himself  as  a  compositor.  He  compiled  A  Treatise  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  printed  by  Whitchurch,  in  1 54*7.  His  next 
work  was  The  Canticles  or  Balades  of  Solomon,  phraselyke 
declared  in  English  Metres,  printed  by  himself  in  1549,  4to. 
He  wrote  besides,  The  Funeralles  of  King  Edward  VI.,  in 
verse,  printed  in  1 560,  4to.  But  he  is  principally  known  by 
the  share  he  had  in  the  publication  of  The  Mirrour  of  Magis¬ 
trates,  originally  projected  by  Thomas  Sackville,  first  lord 
Ruckhurst,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Dorset,  who  wrote  the  poeti- 
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cal  preface  and  the  legend  of  Henry  Stafford,  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  and  recommended  the  completion  of  the  whole  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Baldwin  and  George  Ferrers.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  but  he  lived  some  years  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

SEBASTIAN  CORRADO,  an  Italian  grammarian,  who 
taught  Greek  and  Latin  at  Reggio,  where  he  formed  an  aca¬ 
demy  of  polite  literature,  and  at  length  removed  to  Bologna 
to  be  professor  of  those  languages.  He  wrote  several  works. 
He  died  in  1556. 

JOHN  RRQDfEUS  or  BRODEAU,  a  great  critic,  on 
whom  Lipsius,  Grotius,  and  the  learned,  have  bestowed  great 
encomiums,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  France,  and 
born  at  Tours  in  1500.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  placed 
under  Alciat  to  study  the  civil  law ;  but  he  gave  himself  up 
wholly  to  languages  and  the  belles  lettres.  He  travelled  into 
Italy,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Sadolet,  Bembus,  &c. 
and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  philosophy, 
and  the  sacred  languages,  in  which  he  made  no  small  profi¬ 
ciency.  Then  returning  to  his  own  country  he  led  a  retired 
but  not  an  idle  life,  as  his  many  learned  lucubrations  abun¬ 
dantly  testify.  lie  was  a  man  free  from  all  ambition  and  os¬ 
tentation,  and  suffered  his  works  to  be  published  rather  under 
the  authority  of  others  than  under  his  own.  His  chief  works 
are,  1.  A  Commentary  on  the  Anthologia.  2.  Ten  books  of 
Miscellanies.  3.  Notes  on  Oppian,  Euripides,  &c.  He  died 
in  1563,  aged  63. 

ELIZABETH  FANE,  author  of  several  pious  meditations 
and  proverbs  in  the  English  language,  which  wrere  printed  by 
Robert  Crowland  with  this  title,  The  Lady  Elizabeth  Fane’s 
Twenty-one  Psalms,  and  one  hundred  and  two  Proverbs,  Lon¬ 
don,  155!).  Who  this  lady  was  is  not  easy  to  ascertain;  by 
the  title  given  her  one  would  suppose  her  to  be  an  earl’s 
daughter;  but  it  does  not  appear  from  Dugdale,  Collins,  nor 
any  others  who  have  given  the  peerage  of  the  Fane  family,  that 
there  was,  or  indeed  could  be,  any  such  lady  in  it,  near  the 
time  she  is  supposed  to  have  lived.  She  was,  therefore,  very 
probably,  either  the  wife  of  Richard  Fane,  who  married  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Stidolph,  living  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  of  Sir  Thomas  Fane,  who 
was  engaged  in  Wyatt’s  rebellion  in  the  first  year  of  queen 
Mary. 

JOHN  MERCIER,  a  French  commentator  and  philoso¬ 
pher,  born  in  Languedoc.  He  succeeded  Vatubius  as  profes¬ 
sor  of  Hebrew  in  the  royal  college  of  Paris.  He  wrote  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Chaldee  Grammar, 
and  died  in  1562. 

ALEXANDER  BARCLAY,  an  elegant  writer  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Where  he  was  born  has  been  a  subject 
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of  contention  among  his  biographers.  Bale,  his  contemporary, 
says  he  was  born  in  Somersetshire.  There  is  indeed  a  village 
of  his  name,  and  a  numerous  family  in  that  county.  Pits 
thinks  he  was  born  in  Devonshire ;  Mackenzie  is  positive  he 
was  a  Scotchman.  He  was  educated  in  Oriel  college,  Oxford. 
Afterwards  he  went  abroad,  and  continued  some  time  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germarty,  where  he  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  those  countries.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  was  made  chaplain  to  a  bishop,  who  became  his 
patron,  and  appointed  him  a  priest  of  St.  Mary,  at  Ottery  college 
in  Devonshire.  After  the  bishop’s  death  he  became  a  bene- 
dictine  monk  of  Ely.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  monastery  he 
obtained  a  vicarage  in  Somersetshire,  and  in  1 549,  being  D.D., 
was  presented  to  that  of  Great  Baddon  in  Essex.  In  1552  he 
was  appointed  rector  of  Allhallows,  which  he  enjoyed  but  a 
short  time,  for  he  died  at  Croydon  in  June  following.  He  im-  - 
proved  the  English  language,  and  was  one  of  the  politest  writers 
of  his  time.  He  composed  several  original  works,  but  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  translations  from  the  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  German  languages.  His  version  of  Sallust’s  Ju- 
gurthine  war  is  accurate,  and  even  elegant.  His  lives  of  seve¬ 
ral  saints  in  heroic  verse,  are  still  in  MS.  His  Stultifera  navis, 
or  The  Ship  of  Fools,  is  the  most  singular  performance'.  It 
was  printed  by  Richard  Pynson  at  London,  1609,  in  folio,  and 
contains  a  variety  of  wooden  plates,  which  are  worthy  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  curious. 

MARY  DE  ENNETIERES,  a  learned  lady  of  Tournay, 

fublished  many  works,  particularly  an  epistle  against  Turks, 
ews,  Lutherans,  &c.,  printed  in  1539. 

GABRIEL  DE  COLLANGE,  a  French  writer,  who, 
though  a  Catholic,  was  murdered  in  the  massacre  of  Paris  by 
mistake.  He  translated  the'  Polygraphy  or  Universal  Caba- 
listical  Writing  of  Trithemius,  Paris,  1561. 

JOHN  GROPPER,  of  Westphalia,  refused  a  cardinal’s 
hat,  and  died  at  Rome,  1559.  He  had  a  great  abhorrence  of 
women,  and  wrote  Enchiridion  Christianae  Religionis. 

SPERON  SPERONE,  an  eminent  Italian  writer,  born  of 
a  noble  family  at  Padua  in  1500.  He  made  so  rapid  a  progress 
in  his  studies,  that  at  twenty  he  was  chosen  first  professor  of 
logic  in  the  university  of  Padua,  and  in  1528  was  raised  to  that 
of  philosophy.  He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
Pope  Pius  IV.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  his  age, 
was  well  skilled  in  law,  theology,  history,  &c.,  and  was  much 
employed  on  public  affairs  in  France,  Spain,  Rome,  and  Venice. 
His  works  are  all  in  Italian,  and  consist  of  orations,  dissertations, 
dialogues,  letters,  and  a  tragedy.  He  died  at  Padua  in  1588, 
aged  eighty-eight.  His  works  have  been  printed  in  5  vols.  4tg, 
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THOMAS  ROBERTSON,  a  grammarian,  was  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  from 
whence  he  removed  to  Magdalen  college,  where  he  became 
master  of  the  school,  and  obtained  a  fellowship.  He  was  also 
made  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  treasurer  of  Salisbury,  and  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Leicester.  He  complied  at  first  with  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  reign  of  Mary  lie  retracted,  and  was  appointed 
dean  of  Durham.  At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  went 
abroad,  and  died  about  1560.  Some  of  his  pieces  are  in  Bur¬ 
net’s  History  of  the  Reformation ;  but  he  is  liest  known  by  his 
Annotations  on  Lilly’s  Grammar,  printed  at  Basil  in  1532,  4to. 

JOACHIM  GAMER ARIUS,  one  of  the  most  learned 
writers  of  his  time,  was  born  April  12,  1500,  at  Bamberg,  in 
Franconia.  He  translated  into  Latin  Herodotus,  Demosthenes, 
Xenophon,  Euclid,  Homer,  Theocritus,  Sophocles,  Lucian, 
Theodoret,  Nicephorus,  &c.  He  published  a  catalogue  of  the 
bishops  of  the  principal  sees  ;  Greek  Epistles  ;  accounts  of  his 
journeys  in  Latin  verse  ;  a  Commentary  on  Plautus;  the  Lives 
of  Helius  Eobanus  Hessius,  and  Philip  Melancthon,  &c.  He 
died  in  1574. 

PETER  BUNEL,  a  native  of  Thoulouse,  was  one  of  the 
most  elegant  Latin  writers  of  his  time,  but  was  still  more  con¬ 
spicuous  for  the  regularity  of  his  manners.  He  did  not  seek 
for  riches,  but,  contented  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  ap¬ 
plied  himself  wholly  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  He  died 
at  Turin  in  1547,  aged  forty-seven,  and  has  left  behind  him 
some  Latin  epistles,  which  are  written  with  the  utmost  purity. 
He  was  a  man  not  less  estimable  for  his  philosophic  turn  of 
mind  and  content  in  an  humble  condition,  than  for  the  purity 
of  his  literary  taste.  In  his  youth  he  was  addicted  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  reformers,  and  some  suspected  that  a  tincture  of 
heresy  adhered  to  him  through  life  ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
zealous  Calvin  had  rejected  him  as  a  disciple,  probably  because 
he  had  shewn  an  inclination  to  the  Pelagian  doctrines.  The 
magistrates  of  Thoulouse  have  a  bust  of  him  in  marble,  placed 
in  their  town-house.  The  most  correct  edition  of  his  Letters 
is  that  of  Henry  Stephens,  1581. 

JOHN  MEL  RSI  US,  the  son  of  John  Meursius.  The 
same  application,  the  same  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  know¬ 
ledge,  marked  the  conduct  of  this  promising  young  man,  who 
did  not  long  survive  his  father,  but  died  soon  after  he  had  re¬ 
commended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  learned  world  by  his  pub¬ 
lications.  They  were  only  three  in  number,  but  displayed  so 
much  solid  learning  that  they  have  been  assigned  to  the  father 
by  abbe  Benghen  and  others. 

ADAM  CONTZEN,  a  jesuit,  and  a  native  of  Montjoy,  in 
the  duchy  of  Julieres,  was  a  proficient  in  the  learned  languages, 
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particularly  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  the  Greek, 
which  he  taught  with  much  reputation  in  the  college  of  Mu¬ 
nich.  By  some  Catholics  he  has  been  considered  as  one  of 
their  ablest  advocates  in  their  controversies  with  the  Protest¬ 
ants  ;  and  he  received  the  complimentary  acknowledgments 
of  cardinal  Bellarmine  for  his  services ;  but  by  others  of  the 
same  communion,  his  talents  as  a  disputant  have  not  been 
highly  estimated. 

JOHN  MAUGIN,  a  French  writer,  was  a  native  of  Anjou, 
whence  he  is  called  the  Anjouan.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled 
the  New  Tristem,  prince  ofLeonois,  printed  at  Paris  in  1554. 
He  also  translated  Machiavel’s  Discourses  upon  Livy  into 
French. 

FREDERIC  MOREL,  interpreter  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  printer  to  the  king  of  France,  was  heir  to  Vascosan,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married.  He  was  born  in  Champagne,  and 
died  in  an  advanced  age  at  Paris  in  1583.  He  was  so  devoted 
to  study,  that  being  informed  that  his  wife  was  expiring,  he 
would  not  quit  his  pen  till  he  had  finished  a  sentence ;  and 
when,  before  it  was  concluded,  he  was  told  that  she  was  dead, 
he  coolly  replied,  “  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  for  she  was  a  good 
woman.”  His  sons  and  grandsons  trod  in  his  steps  ;  they  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  literature,  and  maintained  also  the 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired  by  printing.  The  edition 
of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  by  his  son  Claude  Morel,  is  held  in  great 
estimation  by  the  learned. 

PETER  NANNIUS,  a  learned  Dutch  author,  born  at  Al- 
ckamaer  in  1500.  After  receiving  a  classical  education  he 
applied  for  some  time  to  painting,  but  resuming  his  literary 
studies  he  taught  philosophy  in  his  own  country.  Fie  was 
then  chosen  professor  of  the  learned  languages  at  Louvain, 
where  he  passed  eighteen  years.  He  then  obtained  a  canonry 
at  Arras,  which  he  kept  till  his  death  in  1557.  The  reputation 
he  acquired  by  his  writings  procured  him  invitations  to  Italy, 
which  he  refused  from  attachment  to  the  Low  Countries,  where 
his  amiable  character  rendered  him  generally  esteemed.  Fie 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Dialogues  of  the  Heroines,  and  trans¬ 
lated  many  of  the  Greek  classics. 

DOUGALD  MACKENZIE,  was  born  in  Ross-shire  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  afterwards  went  over  to 
Holland  from  France,  where  he  remained  some  years,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  country.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen.  He  wrote  several 
Latin  poems,  and  a  volume  of  Latin  and  English  epigrams ; 
also  notes  and  observations  upon  the  prophecies  of  the  Sybils. 
He  died  at  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1558. 
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BENEDETTO  VARCHI,  an  eminent  literary  character, 
horn  at  Florence  in  1502,  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer  in  that  city. 
Being  represented  by  the  master,  to  whom  he  went  to  school, 
as  a  boy  of  slow  parts,  he  was  destined  to  trade,  and  placed 
with  a  merchant.  It  was,  however,  reported  to  his  father  that 
he  shewed  a  great  fondness  for  literature,  which  induced  him 
to  remove  him  from  this  situation  and  send  him  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Padua.  Having  made  great  progress  in  the  belles  let- 
tres  at  that  seminary,  his  father  determined  to  educate  him  for 
the  law,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  him  to  Pisa.  Benedet¬ 
to,  though  not  inclined  to  this  profession,  pursued  his  legal 
studies  during  his  parent’s  life,  took  the  degree  of  doctor,  and 
was  admitted  a  notary ;  but  when  become  his  own  master  he 
threw  aside  his  law  books,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  lite¬ 
rature.  He  studied  Greek  for  two  years  under  the  learned 
Pier  Vettori,  and  then  began  the  study  of  philosophy  under 
Francesco  Verini,  but  the  civil  disturbances  of  Florence  com¬ 
mencing  at  this  time,  in  which  the  Strozzi,  to  whom  he  was  at¬ 
tached,  were  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  he  followed  them  in  1534, 
first  to  Venice  and  then  to  Bologna.  In  the  latter  place  and 
in  Padua  he  spent  some  years,  employed  in  cultivating  his 
mind,  and  forming  connections  with  the  learned  men  in  whom 
they  abounded.  At  Padua  he  became  a  member  of  the  aca¬ 
demy  Degli  Infiammati ;  and  he  there  read  public  lectures  on 
morals,  and  several  dissertations  on  the  poems  of  Petrarch, 
Bembo,  and  others.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Cosmo  I., 
hearing  of  his  reputation,  recalled  him  to  Florence,  though  he 
had  been  of  the  opposite  party,  and  assigned  to  him  the  office 
of  writing  a  history  of  the  late  revolutions  in  that  city,  with  an 
annual  stipend.  Whilst  he  wras  thus  employed,  some  persons 
understanding  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  favourable  to  them 
in  his  narrative,  attacked  him  by  night,  and  wounded  him  very 
severely.  He  however  recovered,  and  had  either  the  prudence 
or  the  lenity  not  to  inform  against  the  perpetrators,  though  he 
knew  them.  Besides  his  task  of  historiographer  he  also  gave 
lectures  in  the  Florentine  academy,  of  which  he  was  one  year 
consul.  Pope  Paul  III.  invited  him  to  Rome  to  undertake 
the  education  of  his  nephews,  but  he  declined  the  proposal, 
knowing  his  acceptance  would  be  displeasing  to  the  duke  his 
sovereign.  Cosmo  recompensed  his  services  with  the  provost- 
ship  of  Monte  Varchi,  on  which  occasion  he  took  holy  orders ; 
but  before  he  could  remove  thither  he  was  carried  off  by  an 
apoplectic  stroke,  in  1565,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  The 
academy  of  Florence  caused  a  solemn  funeral  service  to  be 
performed  for  him,  at  which  his  eulogy  was  delivered  by  Lio- 
nardi  Salviati. 

Varchi  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  branch  of  literature  which  he  did  not  cultivate. 
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In  all  his  works  Varchi  appears  as  a  man  of  learning,  and  a 
proficient  in  elegant  writing,  though  he  has  the  fault  of  being 
too  verbose,  and  his  opinions  are  not  always  to  be  trusted.  He 
ranks,  however,  as  one  of  those  to  whom  Italian  literature  is 
under  many  obligations,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  eulogies 
from  most  of  the  men  of  letters  of  that  day.  His  history  of 
Florence  was  not  published  till  1721,  and  another  edition  was 
printed  at  Milan  in  1803,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  He  also  wrote  an 
elegant  work  on  the  Italian  language,  entitled  L’Ercolano. 

CATHARINE  BURE,  a  learned  Swedish  woman,  who 
died  in  1679  aged  seventy-seven.  She  wrote  Latin  with  great 
purity,  and  her  correspondence  with  Vendela  Skylte,  a  learned 
countrywoman  of  her’s,  is  in  print. 

ISABELLA  SFORZxA,  an  ingenious  lady.  Her  letters 
were  printed  at  Venice  in  1549  by  Hortensio  Lando. 

ANGELO  CANINI,  a  learned  grammarian,  was  born  in 
a  small  city  in  Tuscany,  called  Auglara  or  Anghiari,  and  em¬ 
ployed  himself  for  several  years  in  teaching  the  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages  in  Venice,  Padua,  Bologna,  Rome,  Spain,  and  France. 
At  Paris  he  had  for  his  scholar  Andrew  Dudith,  an  Hunga¬ 
rian,  afterwards  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  embassies.  At 
length  he  entered  into  the  service  of  William  du  Prat,  bishop 
of  Clermont,  and  he  died  in  Auvergne  in  1 557. 

D.  DIEGO  HURTADO  DE  MENDOZA,  son  of 
Lopez  de  Mendoza,  first  marquess  de  Mondejai,  was  born  at 
Granada  about  1503,  and  there,  during  his  childhood,  he 
acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arabic,  which  he  continued 
to  cultivate  through  life.  He  studied  the  Greek  language 
very  successfully  at  Salamanca,  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  Italian 
wars.  While  engaged  in  the  military  service,  he  spent  every 
winter,  while  the  troops  were  inactive  and  in  quarters,  at 
Rome,  or  Padua,  or  some  other  Italian  university,  where  he 
could  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  society  of  learned  men.  He  was 
employed  as  ambassador  by  Charles  V.  in  the  most  important 
transactions  of  his  whole  reign,  at  the  council  of  Trent,  at 
Venice,  and  at  the  papal  court.  At  Venice  he  exerted  him¬ 
self  to  recover  Greek  MSS.  He  obtained  many  of  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  St.  Basil  the  Great,  and  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the 
works  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  the  more  valuable  remains 
of  Archimedes,  of  Hero  and  of  Appian  :  all  these,  with  copies 
also  of  cardinal  Bessarion’s,  and  of  other  collections,  he  left  to 
the  Escurial  library.  Don  Diego  was  superseded  at  Rome  in 
1551  to  satisfy  the  papal  court.  He  continued,  some  years, 
one  of  Philip’s  counsellors,  but  was  at  length  banished  from 
his  court.  He  retired  to  Granada,  and  there,  upon  the  spot, 
composed  his  history  of  the  war  against  the  Moriscoes ;  here 
he  amused  himself  with  literature  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  1574  he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Madrid,  and  died 
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in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  None  of  his  works  were  pub¬ 
lished  during  his  life  time.  In  1610a  volume  of  his  poems  was 
collected  by  J.  D.  Hidalgo,  the  king’s  chaplain,  who  sup¬ 
pressed  his  comic  and  satirical  pieces,  which  were  numerous. 
His  history  of  the  Moriscoes  was  published  the  same  year  by 
Louis  Tribaldos  ;  part  of  the  third  book  having  been  lost,  was 
supplied  by  the  count  de  Portalgre,  D.  Joam  de  Silva.  It  has 
been  reprinted  several  times,  and  is  reckoned  the  very  best 
specimen  of  historical  composition  in  the  Spanish  language. 

JAMES  MICYLLUS,  bom  at  Strasburg,  April  6,  1503, 
holds  a  very  honourable  station  among  the  learned  men  of 
his  age.  He  studied  in  the  famous  universities  of  Germany, 
and  spent  near  five  years  at  Erford,  where  he  contracted  a 
very  close  friendship  with  Joachim  Camerarius,  which  lasted 
as  long  as  his  life.  His  family  name  was  Moltzer.  The  name 
of  Micyllus  was  given  him,  because  he  admirably  acted  the 
part  of  Micyllus  in  a  piece  upon  the  stage,  wherein  a  dialogue 
of  Lucian  was  repeated  before  a  great  number  of  auditors. 
He  was  soon  known  to  be  very  well  qualified  to  make  a  college 
flourish ;  for,  in  the  year  1527,  he  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues  in  that  of  Frankfort;  and  he  acquitted  himself  so  well 
in  that  station,  that  at  Heidelberg  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  the  Greek  tongue  in  the  year  1532.  Thither  he  went,  but 
he  staid  not  long  there,  for  the  magistrates  of  Heidelberg 
having  recalled  him,  he  reassumed  his  former  post  in  their  city. 
He  returned  to  Heidelberg  and  taught  publicly  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  at  his  own  house  the  Latin  tongue  with  good 
success,  until  his  death,  which  happened  the  28th  January, 
1558.  Fie  had  not  long  before  a  conference  with  Melancthon, 
who  was  come  to  Heidelberg  at  the  desire  of  the  elector  Otho 
Henry,  to  concert  the  new  statutes  of  the  university.  Micyllus 
was  one  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time  in  Germany.  He  had 
a  great  many  children,  whereof  one  studied  the  lav/,  and  was 
chancellor  to  the  elector  Palatine ;  the  other  was  a  tailor  by 
trade  at  Heidelberg. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  MINUTOLI,  son  to  Francis  and 
Angela  Micheli,  wrote  several  letters  in  Latin,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  a  collection  made  by  John  Michael  Brutus,  under 
the  title  of  Epistolee  Claronim  Virorum.  There  are  some  in 
it  written  by  Dennis  Lambinus,  Angoelus,  Bargoeus,  and  one 
in  particular  by  John  Michael  Brutus,  which  is  an  eulogy  on, 
and  apology  for  commerce,  in  order  to  convince  the  said  John 
Baptist,  that  it  would  be  no  disparagement  to  his  nobility,  if 
he  should  overcome  his  repugnance  to  trade,  to  which  they 
would  have  persuaded  him,  after  the  example  of  the  Bonvisi, 
Amolfini,  Micheli,  and  several  others,  who  were  not  reckoned 
the  less  noble  for  carrying  on  a  great  trade;  and  this 
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learned  letter  might  deserve  a  place  in  the  code  of  merchants, 
as  calculated  to  do  them  a  great  deal  of  honour. 

BARTHOLOMEW  CAVALCANTI,  a  learned  Italian, 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence  in  1503.  In  his  youth 
he  followed  arms,  and  he  displayed  equally  his  eloquence  and 
his  courage  in  an  oration  on  liberty,  which  he  pronounced  in 
1530,  armed  with  a  corselet.  In  the  wars  of  the  Florentines 
with  the  house  of  Medici,  he  always  took  part  against  the 
latter,  but  he  was  never  banished,  and  only  made  a  voluntary 
retreat  in  1537  upon  the  assassination  of  duke  Alexander, 
and  the  election  of  Cosmo.  He  went  to  Rome,  where  he  in¬ 
gratiated  himself  with  pope  Paul  III.,  by  whom,  and  by  his 
grandson  Ottavio  Farnese,  he  was  employed  in  various  impor¬ 
tant  negociations.  He  also  usefully  served  Henry  II.  of  France, 
in  the  cause  of  the  Sienese,  as  long  as  they  were  able  to  defend 
their  liberties.  After  the  peace  between  France  and  Spain, 
he  retired  to  Padua,  and  entirely  devoted  himself  to  letters, 
which  he  had  never  ceased  to  cultivate.  He  died  in  that  city 
in  1562.  His  works  are — 1.  Rettorica,  1559.  2.  Trattati 

sopra  gli  ottimi  reggimenti  della  Republiche  antiche  e  moderne, 
1571,  4to.  He  also  translated  into  Italian  the  Castrametation 
of  Polybius,  1532,  Svo. 

ANTONY  FRANCIS  GRAZZINI,  surnamed  II  Lasca, 
an  Italian  writer,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  of  Florence  in 
1503,  and  died  in  1583.  He  wrote  much,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  is  particularly  known  for  his  light  and  jocose 
poems,  among  which  are  many  of  the  Canti  Carnascialeschi,  or 
Carnival  Songs.  Of  these,  first  invented  by  Lorenzo  de  Me¬ 
dici,  Grazzini  published  a  collection  at  Florence  in  1559. 

BEN  ISRAEL  MENASSEH,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  born 
in  Portugal  about  1504.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Ben  Israel, 
and  followed  his  father  into  Holland,  where  he  was  educated 
by  rabbi  Isaac  Uziel,  under  whom  he  made  such  progress  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  that  at  eighteen  years  he  succeeded  him  in 
the  synagogue  of  Amsterdam.  In  this  post  he  continued  se¬ 
veral  years,  and  married  Rachel,  of  the  Abarbanel  family, 
whom  the  Jews  affirm  to  be  descended  from  king  David.  He 
afterwards  went  to  his  brother  Ephraim,  a  rich  merchant  at 
Basil,  by  whose  advice  he  entered  into  trade.  Some  time 
after,  he  came  into  England,  then  under  the  protectorship  of 
Cromwell,  who  gave  him  a  very  favourable  reception,  and  one 
day  entertained  him  at  his  table,  with  several  other  learned 
divines.  However  he  soon  after  passed  into  Zealand;  and 
died  at  Middleburg  about  1569.  The  Jews  at  Amsterdam 
buried  him  at  their  own  expense.  He  was  a  Pharisee,  had  a 
lively  wit,  a  solid  judgment,  great  learning,  and  all  the  virtues 
that  can  adorn  private  life.  His  principal  woi'ks  are — 1.  Con¬ 
ciliator,  give  de  convenientia  Locorum  S.  Scripturae,  4to.  The 
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original  of  this  is  in  Spanish.  2.  An  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  2.  vols.  4to.  3.  De  Resurrectione  Mortuornm.  4.  An 
Apology  for  the  Jews.  5.  Esperanza  de  Israel,  1650. 

CORNELIUS  MUSI  US,  or  MUYS,'  professor  of  the 
belles  lettres,  and  the  languages  at  Louvain,  and  Ghent,  was 
born  at  Delft  in  1503.  He  afterwards  became  director  of  a 
convent  in  his  native  country,  but  was  inhumanly  put  to  death, 
an  account  of  his  religion,  by  William  Lumei,  in  1572.  He 
wrote  several  Latin  poems  of  merit. 

LEWIS  DE  GRENADA,  a  Spanish  dominican  monk, 
whose  writings  are  highly  esteemed  by  devout  Catholics,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Grenada  in  1504.  He  was  educated  in  the 
family  of  the  marquis  de  Mondejar,  and  afterwards  embracing 
the  ecclesiastical  life,  acquired  a  high  character  for  sanctity 
and  virtue,  and  was  chosen  to  fill  the  most  honourable  posts  in 
his  order.  He  was  also  much  admired  for  his  theological 
talents,  and  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  kings  of 
Portugal  and  Castile.  He  was  confessor  to  queen  Catharine 
of  Portugal,  sister  to  the  emperor  of  Charles  V.  who  would 
have  promoted  him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Braga,  but  he  reso¬ 
lutely  declined  the  proffered  honour,  and  prevailed  on  his 
celebrated  friend  Bartholomew  of  the  Martyrs,  to  accept  of 
that  dignity.  Indeed  he  uniformly  refused  all  the  offers  of 
ecclesiastical  preferments  which  were  made  to  him,  and  de¬ 
voted  his  days  to  the  austerities  of  the  monastic  discipline,  and 
the  composition  of  pious  and  devotional  treatises.  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  highly  esteemed  his 
writings,  and  strongly  recommended  the  perusal  of  them  to 
their  flocks.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  under  whose  pontificate 
they  were  composed,  was  lavish  in  his  encomiums  on  them, 
declaring  that  the  author,  by  sending  them  into  the  world, 
had  shown  himself  as  a  great  benefactor  to  the  church, 
as  he  could  have  done  by  giving  life  to  the  dead,  and  eyes  to 
the  blind.  The  piety  which  they  enforce,  however,  is  deeply 
tinctured  with  superstition  and  fanaticism ;  and  the  moral 
discipline  which  they  recommend,  too  ascetic  for  the  rational 
religionist,  and  useful  citizen  of  the  world.  They  are,  besides, 
abundantly  interspersed  with  visionary  reveries,  and  absurd 
legendary  tales.  The  author  died  in  the  year  1583.  His 
works,  which  are  all  of  a  practical  nature,  were  translated  into 
French,  in  2  vols.  folio. 

JOHN  GLANDORP,  a  learned  philologist,  was  born  at 
Munster.  He  studied  under  Melancthon  at  Wittemberg,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  classical  and  critical  knowledge. 
He  was  made  rector  of  the  college  at  Hanover,  which  post  lie 
quitted,  upon  some  quarrel,  in  1555,  and  retiring  to  Goslar, 
was  followed  by  most  of  his  scholars.  He  had  the  direction  of 
the  school  in  that  town  till  1560,  when  he  returned  to  Mar- 
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purg,  and  occupied  the  chair  of  history  in  that  university.  He 
died  there  in  1564.  His  works  are — 1.  Sylva  Carminum  Ele- 
giacorum.  2.  Descriptio  Gentis  Antoniae.  3.  Familiae  Juliae 
Gentis.  4.  Disticha  Sacra  et  Morali.  5.  Annotationes  in 
Jul.  Cassaris  Comment.  6.  Onomasticon  Historiae  Romanas. 

LEWIS  BLOICUS,  or  DE  BLOIS,  a  learned  benedic- 
tine  and  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Liessies,  in  Hainault.  He 
refused  the  archbishopric  of  Cambray,  and  died  in  1566.  He 
wrote  Speculujn  Religiosorum,  which  has  been  translated  into 
French. 

LAZARDE  DE  BAYF,  or  BAIF,  an  eminent  literary 
character  in  France,  "was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  at  Anjou. 
He  studied  under  Budoeus,  and  other  masters  of  reputation ; 
and  after  following  the  profession  of  law  some  time  at  Paris,  he 
travelled  into  Italy,  and  learned  Greek  under  Musurus,  a 
candiot,  at  Rome.  He  passed  some  years  abroad,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  his  own  country,  devoted  himself  to  literature,  in 
retirement,  at  his  own  estate  in  Anjou.  Francis  I.  called  him 
thence  in  1581,  and  sent  him  ambassador  to  Venice,  where  he 
resided  three  years.  In  1539  he  went  on  public  business  to 
Germany  ;  and  on  his  return  was  made  master  of  requests. 
He  had  also  the  abbacies  ofGenetiere  and  Charroux.  Neither 
the  time  of  his  birth,  nor  of  his  death,  is  exactly  known. 
As  a  writer,  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  made 
the  Greek  tragedy  known  to  his  countrymen,  having  translated 
the  “  Electra”  of  Sophocles,  and  th4  “  Hecuba”  of  Euripides 
into  French  verse. 

JEROME  RUSCELLI,  of  Viterbo,  was  eminent  for  his 
learning,  and  published  Primario,  or  a  dictionary  of  rhymes, 
illustrious  courts  of  arms,  &c.,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1565. 

LEWIS  CASTELVETRO,  an  eminent  Italian  scholar, 
descended  of  a  noble  family,  was  born  at  Modena  in  1505. 
He  studied  in  several  universities,  after  which,  returning  to 
his  native  place  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  wThich  was 
much  impaired,  he  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  letters 
among  his  countrymen,  and  was  an  assiduous  member  of  the 
newly-erected  academy.  The  suspicions  of  heresy  under 
which  this  learned  body  fell,  were,  for  a  time,  quieted  by  the 
formulary  of  faith  enjoined  upon  them  by  cardinal  Contarini, 
which  Castelvetro  subscribed ;  but  his  violent  quarrel  with 
Annibal  Caro,  which  commenced  from  his  criticism  of  a  song  of 
the  latter,  not  only  exposed  him  to  farther  obloquy,  but  was  pro¬ 
bably  a  cause  of  his  being  again  accused  to  the  inquisition,  along 
with  some  others,  as  unsound  in  the  faith.  In  1557  he  was  cited 
to  Rome,  but  he  thought  it  safer  to  withdraw  to  a  place  of 
concealment  than  to  undergo  an  examination.  Howrever,  in 
1560,  he  was  persuaded  to  repair  thither,  with  his  brother 
Giammaria,  under  a  safe-conduct,  and  he  was  sent  for  custody 
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to  a  convent,  with  the  liberty  of  seeing  his  friends.  He  was 
thrice  examined  ;  and  being  unable  entirely  to  clear  himself, 
especially  from  the  charge  of  having  translated  a  book  of 
Melancthon’s,  he  chose  to  make  his  escape ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  sentence  previously  pronounced  against  him  as  a 
contumacious  heretic,  was  published.  He  retired  to  Chia- 
venna,  and  thence  to  Lyons,  where  he  incurred  great  danger 
through  the  religious  war  that  then  raged  in  France.  Escap¬ 
ing  to  Geneva,  he  returned  to  Chiavenna,  and  there,  at  the 
request  of  several  students,  gave  private  lectures  on  Homer, 
and  on  rhetoric.  Hence  he  went  to  the  court  of  Maxi¬ 
milian  II.,  at  Vienna,  and  dedicated  to  that  emperor  his 
commentary  on  Aristotle  and  Poetics.  The  plague  drove 
him  from  Vienna,  and  he  returned  to  Chiavenna,  where  he 
ended  his  days  in  1571.  Castelvetro  was  a  very  accurate 
grammarian,  and  a  nice  critic.  He  bestowed  great  pains 
on  perfecting  the  Italian  language,  and  made  many  cor¬ 
rections  in  the  Ercolanco  of  Varchi,  and  the  prose  works  of 
Bembo.  He  likewise  wrote  grammatical  and  critical  remarks 
on  many  other  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished,  for  the  first  time,  by  Muratori,  in  1727.  His  “  Exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Rhetoric  addressed  to  Herennius,”  was  printed 
in  1653.  He  paid  peculiar  attention  to  the  poetics  of  Aristotle ; 
and  such  was  his  own  opinion  of  his  labours  respecting  this 
work,  that  it  is  said,  the  house  in  which  he  dwelt  at  Lyons 
having  caught  fire,  he  ran  about  crying,  “  my  poetics !  my 
poetics ! — save  my  poetics !”  He  wrote  an  “  Exposition  of 
Petrarch’s  Poems,”  which  he  left  unfinished,  and  which  was 
published  by  his  nephew.  In  all  his  critical  works  he  dis¬ 
played  much  acuteness,  but  joined  to  an  excessive  subtilty  and 
a  sophistical  turn,  which  caused  him  to  be  an  universal  cen- 
surer. 

ALEXIS,  a  native  of  Piedmont,  and  author  of  secrets,  which 
were  printed  at  Basil,  1536,  8vo.,  and  translated  from  Italian 
into  Latin  by  Wecher.  It  has  also  been  translated  into 
French,  and  printed  several  times  with  additions.  There  is  a 
preface  to  the  piece,  wherein  Alexis  informs  us  that  he  was 
born  of  a  noble  family ;  that  he  had  from  his  early  years 
applied  himself  to  study ;  that  he  had  learned  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldean,  the  Arabian,  and  several 
other  languages ;  that  having  an  extreme  curiosity  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  secrets  of  nature,  he  had  collected  as  much 
as  he  could,  during  his  travels  for  fifty-seven  years ;  that  he 
had  piqued  himself  upon  not  communicating  them  to  any 
person;  but  that  when  he  was  eighty-two  years  of  age,  having 
seen  a  poor  man  who  had  died  of  a  sickness,  who  might  have 
been  cured,  had  he  communicated  the  recipe  to  the  sui’geon 
who  took  care  of  him,  he  was  touched  with  such  a  remorse  of 
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conscience,  that  he  lived  almost  like  a  hermit ;  and  that  it 
was  in  this  solitude  that  he  arranged  his  secrets  in  such  order 
as  to  make  them  fit  to  be  published.  The  hawkers  generally 
carry  them,  with  other  books,  to  the  country  fairs.  These, 
however,  contain  only  the  select  remedies  of  Signior  Alexis, 
of  Piedmont ;  the  entire  collection  would  make  too  large  a 
volume  for  them. 

SIR  ANTHONY  COOKE,  preceptor  to  Edward  VI., 
was  born  at  Giddy,  or  Gidding-hall,  in  Essex,  about  1506,  and 
descended  from  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  mayor  of  London.  He 
was  educated  probably  at  Cambridge.  He  was  master  of  the 
whole  circle  of  arts,  and  was  singularly  pious  and  good. 
Edward  VI.  used  to  say  of  his  tutors,  that  Rodolph,  the 
German,  spake  honestly,  Sir  John  Cheeke  talked  merrily. 
Dr.  Cox  solidly,  and  Sir  Anthony  Cooke  weightily.  Several 
of  Cooke’s  ingenious  sayings  of  are  recorded ;  particularly 
the  following:  “that  there  were  three  objects,  before  whom 
he  could  not  do  amiss;  his  prince,  his  conscience,  and  his 
children.”  This  facetious  story  is  likewise  related  of  him : 
“  A  Sussex  knight,  having  spent  a  great  estate  at  court,  and 
reduced  himself  to  a  herd  park,  and  one  fine  house  in  it,  was 
yet  ambitious  to  entertain  the  king.  For  that  purpose  he  had 
his  gates  new  painted,  with  a  coat  of  arms,  and  this  motto  over 
them,  in  large  golden  letters,  oia  vanitas.  Sir  Anthony 
offering  to  read  it,  desired  to  know  of  the  gentleman  what  he 
meant  by  oia,  who  told  him  it  stood  for  omnia.  ‘  I  wonder,’ 
replied  he,  ‘  that  having  made  your  omnia  so  little  as  you 
have,  you  should  yet  make  your  vanitas  so  large.’  ” 

Sir  Anthony  lived  in  exile  during  the  persecution  of  Mary ; 
but  after  Elizabeth’s  accession  returned  home,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and  honour,  at  Giddy-hall, 
where  he  died  in  1576.  He  was  the  father  of  four  accom¬ 
plished  daughters,  celebrated  for  their  learning :  Mildred,  the 
wife  of  William  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh ;  Anne,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon  ;  Elizabeth,  who  married  first  Sir  Thomas 
Hobby,  and  next  John  lord  Russel;  and  Katharine,  the  wife 
of  Sir  Henry  Killigrew. 

HENRY  SCRIMZEOR,  SCRIMZEOUR,  or  SCRIM- 
GEOUR,  an  eminent  restorer  of  learning,  born  at  Dundee  in 
1506.  He  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Scrimze- 
our  of  Didupe,  who  obtained  the  office  of  hereditary  standard- 
bearers  to  the  kings  of  Scotland  in  1057.  At  the  grammar- 
school  of  Dundee  he  acquired  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages  to  an  uncommon  degree  of  perfection.  At  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  St.  Andrew’s  his  successful  study  of  philosophy  gained 
him  great  applause.  The  next  scene  of  his  studies  was  the 
university  of  Paris,  and  his  particular  object,  the  civil  law. 
Two  of  the  most  famous  civilians  of  that  age,  Equinard  Baron, 
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and  Francis  Dnaren,  were  then  giving  lectures  to  crouded  cir¬ 
cles  at  Bourges.  Their  fame  attracted  him  from  Paris,  and, 
for  a  time,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  under  them.  At  Bourges 
he  became  accquainted  with  the  celebrated  James  Amiot, 
Greek  Professor,  well  known  by  his  translation  of  Plutarch’s 
Lives,  and  afterwards  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal. 
Through  his  recommendation  Mr.  Scrimzeor  engaged  in  the 
education  of  two  young  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Bucherel, 
whom  he  instructed  in  the  belles  lettres,  &c.  This  introduced 
him  to  Bernard  Bornetel,  bishop  of  Rennes,  a  man  famed  for 
having  served  the  state  in  many  embassies.  Accepting  an 
invitation  from  this  prelate  to  accompany  him  to  Italy,  Mr. 
Scrimzeor  greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  literary  acquaint¬ 
ance,  by  his  connection  with  most  of  the  distinguished  scho¬ 
lars  of  that  country.  The  death  of  Francis  Spira  happened 
during  his  visit  at  Padua ;  and  as  the  character  and  conduct 
of  this  remarkable  person  at  that  time  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  world,  Mr.  Scrimzeor  published  memoirs  of  him,  en¬ 
titled,  The  Life  of  Francis  Spira,  by  Henry  of  Scotland. 
After  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  foreign  literature,  and  sa¬ 
tisfied  his  curiosity  as  a  traveller,  he  intended  to  have  revi¬ 
sited  Scotland,  but  the  most  sanguine  projects  of  life  are  often 
strangely  turned  by  Providence  from  their  purposed  course. 
On  his  journey  homewards,  he  was  to  pass  through  Geneva. 
His  fame  had  long  reached  that  city.  The  Syndics  upon  his 
arrival  requested  him  to  set  up  the  profession  of  philosophy 
in  that  city ;  promising  a  compensation  suitable  to  his  talents. 
He  accepted  the  proposal  and  established  the  philosophical 
chair.  After  he  had  taught  for  some  time  at  Geneva,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  his  neighbourhood  by  which  his  house  was  con¬ 
sumed,  and  he  himself  reduced  to  great  distress.  His  late 
pupils,  the  Bucharels,  sent  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  his 
relief.  At  this  time  flourished  at  Augsburg  that  famous  mer¬ 
cantile  family,  the  Fuggers,  who  were  ennobled  in  1510. 
Ulrac  Fugger  was  then  its  representative  ;  a  man  possessed  of 
prodigious  wealth,  passionately  fond  of  literature,  a  great  col¬ 
lector  of  books  and  MSS.  and  a  munificent  patron  of  learned 
men.  Being  informed  of  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen 
Mr.  Scrimzeor  in  the  burning  of  his  house,  he  immediately 
sent  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  accept  an  asylum,  till  his  af¬ 
fairs  could  be  re-established.  Mr.  Scrimzeor  gladly  availed 
himself  of  such  hospitable  kindness.  Whilst  at  Augsburg  with 
Mr.  Fugger,  he  was  much  employed  in  augmenting  his  library 
by  vast  collections  purchased  from  every  corner  of  Europe. 
MSS.  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  were  then  of  inestima¬ 
ble  value,  and  were  particularly  objects  of  Mr.  Scrimzeor’s  re¬ 
searches.  In  this  library  he  composed  many  works  of  great 
learning  and  ingenuity,  whilst  he  continued  in  a  situation  so 
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peculiarly  agreeable  io  a  scholar.  When  his  MSS.  were 
ready  for  the  press,  he  wished  to  return  to  Geneva  to  print 
them.  Fugger  recommended  him  to  the  celebrated  and 
learned  H.  Stephens,  one  of  his  pensioners.  On  his  arrival  at 
Geneva,  1588,  he  was  solicited  by  the  magistrates  to  resume 
the  chair  of  philosophy.  He  complied,  and  two  years  after¬ 
wards  instituted  a  course  of  lectures  In  the  civil  law,  and  be¬ 
came  its  first  founder  and  professor.  He  now  hoped  to  pro¬ 
secute  the  great  object  of  his  literary  fame,  the  printing  of  his 
various  works.  But  a  suspicion  which  Henry  Stephens  en¬ 
tertained,  that  he  intended  to  set  up  a  rival  press  at  Geneva, 
occasioned  dissension  between  them,  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  republic  of  letters,  during  Mr.  Scrimzeor’s  life,  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  valuable  productions.  They  fell  most  of  them  at 
his  death  into  the  hands  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  who  has  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  publishing  considerable  portions  of  them  as  his  own. 
Scrimzeor  wrote  critical  and  explanatory  notes  upon  Athe- 
naeus’s  Deipnosophisnae,  or.  Table  Conversations  of  Phi¬ 
losophers  and  Learned  Men  of  Antiquity ;  having  first  collated 
the  MSS.  This  work  Casaubon  published  at  Leyden  in  1800, 
but  without  distinguishing  his  own  notes  from  those  of  Scrim¬ 
zeor.  A  Commentary  and  Emendations  of  the  Geography 
of  Strabo,  were  also  among  his  literary  remains.  These  were 
published  in  Casaubon’s  Parisian  edition  of  Strabo,  1620. 
Henry  Stephens,  from  an  idea  of  justice  to  Scrimzeor’s  literary 
fame,  notwithstanding  the  animosity  which  had  subsisted  be¬ 
twixt  them,  reproaches  Casaubon  for  adopting  our  Scottish 
critic’s  lucubrations  on  Strabo  without  acknowledgment. 
Dempster  assures  us  that  Scrimzeor,  in  his  MS.  letters,  men¬ 
tions  his  design  of  publishing  this  performance.  Edward 
Harrison,  a  Scottish  author,  in  his  commentary  on  Plutarch’s 
Book  concerning  the  Inconsistencies  of  the  Stoics,  informs  us 
that  Scrimzeor  collated  different  MSS.  of  all  the  works  of 
Plutarch.  The  ten  books  of  Diogenes  Laertius  on  the  Lives, 
Opinions,  and  Apothegms,  of  the  Philosophers,  were  collated 
from  various  MSS.  by  Scrimzeor.  The  corrected  text  of  this 
author,  with  notes  full  of  erudition,  came  also  into  Casaubon’s 
possession,  and  contributed  much  to  the  value  of  his  Grecian 
Biographer,  printed  at  Paris  in  1588.  The  works  of  Phor- 
nutus  and  Palaspatus  were  also  among  the  collations  of  Mr. 
Scrimzeor.  To  these  authors  he  made  such  considerable  ad¬ 
ditions,  that  the  work  became  partly  his  own.  These  were 
two  ancient  authors,  who  explained  the  fables  of  the  heathen 
deities.  The  former  wrote,  De  Natura  Deorum  seu  de  Fa- 
bularum  Poeticum  Allegoriis  Speculatio  ;  On  the  Nature  of 
the  Gods,  or  the  Allegorical  Fictions  of  the  Poets.  The  lat¬ 
ter  entitled  his  book,  Sive  de  Falsis  Narrationibus ;  Things 
Incredible  or  concerning  False  Relations.  These  works  were 
VOL.  V.  N  n 
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printed  at  Basil,  1570.  They  have  been  published  since  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  MSS.  of  them  were,  for  some  time, 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Sir  Peter  Young,  after  that  of  his 
uncle  Scrimzeor,  which  was  brought  into  Scotland  in  1573, 
had  been  added  to  it.  Our  learned  philologer  left  also  in  MS. 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  iEschines,  and  Cicero ;  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  all  carefully  collated. 
Among  his  literary  remains  was  a  collection  of  his  Latin 
epistles.  Of  the  many  performances  which  had  exercised  his 
pen,  none  appear  to  have  been  immediately  published  by 
himself,  but  his  translation  of  Justinian’s  Novels  into  Greek. 
This  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1558,  and  again  with  Holoander’s 
Latin  version  at  Antwerp  in  1575.  It  has  been  highly  ex¬ 
tolled,  both  for  the  purity  of  its  language  and  the  accuracy  of 
its  execution.  A  Latin  Translation  of  the  Basilica,  or  Basilix, 
is  the  last  we  have  to  mention  of  his  works.  Of  60  original 
books,  only  41  remain.  Mr.  Scrimzeor  collated  them  with  va¬ 
rious  MSS.  He  died  in  the  city  of  Geneva  in  1571,  aged  66. 
His  industry  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  erudition,  were  equalled  only  by  the  exquisite  taste  which 
he  displayed  in  his  critical  Annotations  and  Commentaries  on 
ancient  books  and  MSS.  His  acquisitions  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Oriental  languages,  were  much  beyond  those  of 
most  of  the  professed  linguists  of  his  time.  The  great  Cuja- 
cius  used  to  say,  “  that  he  never  quitted  Mr.  Scrimzeor’s  con¬ 
versation  without  having  learned  something  new.”  But  that 
which  gave  peculiar  grace  to  such  superiority,  was  the  amiable 
modesty  which  upon  all  occasions  was  observed  to  accompany 
it.  In  a  word,  he  is  deservedly  ranked  among  those  eminent 
characters,  who  have  most  successfully  contributed  their  exer¬ 
tions  to  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe. 

ABEL  GEN1S,  CLAUDE  SAINTE  MEURTHE, 
DENIS,  and  PETER  SOCOVOLA,  were  four  learned 
writers  of  the  same  family,  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  various  publications. 

NICHOLAS  UDAL,  an  eminent  school-master,  was  born 
in  Hampshire,  in  1506,  and  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  college, 
Oxford.  He  obtained  the  mastership  of  Eton  school,  and  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  there,  behaved,  as  Thomas  Tusser 
the  poet  tells  us,  with  great  severity.  He  held  also  the  living 
of  Braintree,  in  Essex ;  and,  in  1552,  was  presented  to  that  of 
Calbourne,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  appears  that  he  removed 
from  Eton  to  the  mastership  of  Westminster-school.  He 
afterwards  was  servant  to  queen  Catharine  Parr,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Edward  Vlth’s  reign,  he  was  promoted  to  a  ca- 
nonry  at  Windsor.  He  is  said  to  have  written  several  come¬ 
dies,  and  Bale  mentions  “  the  Tragedy  of  Popery.”  But 
none  of  these  now  exist.  His  school-books  were  often  printed. 
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FRANCIS  ROBERTELLO,  a  learned  Italian,  who  was 
successively  professor  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Lucca, 
Pisa,  Bologna,  and  Padua.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  several  other  works. 
He  died  in  15G7. 

JOHN  STURM,  (Sturmius,)  an  e  minent  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  was  horn  at  Hida,  near  Cologne,  in  1507.  He  studied  at 
Liege  and  Louvaine,  in  which  last  city  he  set  up  a  press  in 
conjunction  with  Rescius,  the  Greek  professor,  and  printed 
several  Greek  books.  In  1529  he  transferred  his  press  to 
Paris,  in  which  capital  he  gave  lectures  on  the  classics  and 
on  logic.  He  married  there,  and  had  a  number  of  boarders ; 
but,  being  suspected  of  favouring  the  new  opinions,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Strasburgli,  where  he  was  appointed  the  first  rector 
,of  the  newly  opened  college.  It  flourished  greatly  under  his 
care,  as  he  was  well  versed  in  the  learned  languages,  wrote 
Latin  with  purity,  and  taught  in  a  good  method.  Through 
his  influence  the  college  was  raised  in  1566,  by  the  emperor, 
Maximilian  II.,  to  the  rank  of  a  university.  Sturm  was  very 
charitable  to  refugees  for  the  sake  of  religion,  especially  those 
from  France,  and  injured  his  circumstances  for  their  relief.  His 
life  was  also  disquieted  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Lutheran  mi¬ 
nisters.  He  had  found  at  Strasburg  a  mitigated  Lutheranism, 
to  which  he  readily  conformed,  though  himself  was  in  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  Zuingle.  But  the  ministers  in  time  becoming  rigid 
with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  and  preaching 
with  violence  on  the  subject,  he  withdrew  from  the  public  ser¬ 
vices  of  religion.  Being  at  length  obliged  to  declare  his  opi¬ 
nions,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  at  the  age  of  67.  He  be¬ 
came  blind  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  his  82nd  year. 
Sturm  was  the  editor  and  author  of  a  great  number  of  works, 
by  which  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  the  learned  world. 
He  translated  from  the  Greek,  Aristotle’s  books  on  Rhetoric, 
and  the  works  of  Hermogenes  concerning  Oratory ;  and  com¬ 
posed  some  valuable  original  treatises  on  the  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  those  arts.  Several  of  his  letters  are  contained  in  the 
Latin  correspondence  of  Roger  Ascham,  printed  at  Oxford. 

MARGARET  CLEMENTS,  born  in  1508,  niece  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  whose  house  she  was  brought  up,  and  care¬ 
fully  educated  with  his  daughter  in  the  learned  languages,  and 
almost  ail  the  liberal  sciences,  in  which  she  seems  to  have  made 
a  great  progress.  She  corresponded  with  the  celebrated 
Erasmus,  who  commends  her  epistles  for  their  good  sense  and 
chaste  Latin.  Mr.  Thomas  More,  who  wrote  the  life  of  his 
great  grandfather,  Sir  Thomas,  makes  honourable  mention  of 
her,  and  styles  her  a  learned  woman.  About  the  year  1531 
she  was  married  to  her  tutor,  Dr.  John  Clements.  They  had 
one  daughter,  named  Winifred,  on  whose  education  she  be- 
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stowed  the  same  care  as  was  taken  of  her  own.  Mr.  Anthony 
Wood  styles  her  an  ingenious  and  learned  woman,  and  says 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  William  Rastall,  nephew  to  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  More,  a  celebrated  writer,  and  the  most  eminent  lawyer  of 
his  time. 

RAIMOND  OF  PAVIA,  baron  of  Fourquevaux,  an  Ita¬ 
lian  writer  and  soldier,  who,  during  the  wars  between  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  went  to  France,  and  wras  appointed 
governor  of  Narbonne.  He  died  in  1574,  aged  sixty-six.  He 
wrote  the  Lives  of  Eminent  French  Generals,  1543,  4to. 

BONAVENTINE  DES  PERRIERS,  a  French  writer, 
was  born  at  Arnai-le-Duc,  in  Burgundy.  In  1536  he  became 
valet-de-chambre  to  Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  of  Francis  I. 
He  published  several  translations  and  other  pieces,  in  verse 
and  prose,  but  is  chiefly  noted  for  his  work  entitled  Cym- 
balum  Munda,  written  in  Latin  and  translated  by  himself 
into  French  under  a  fictitious  name,  first  printed  at  Paris  in 
1537  by  Morin,  who  was  imprisoned  on  its  account.  This 
work,  concerning  which  much  has  been  written,  consists  of 
four  dialogues  in  the  Lucianic  style,  ridiculing  the  follies  and 
false  opinions  of  mankind.  It  has  been  charged  with  gross 
impiety,  upon  the  suspicion  that  under  the  appearance  of 
laughing  at  the  heathen  mythology,  it  meant  to  mask  an  attack 
upon  the  Christian  mysteries  and  religion  in  general.  Others, 
however,  have  found  in  it  more  folly  and  extravagance  than 
impiety.  It  was  censured  by  the  theologians  of  Paris,  and 
even  passed  as  a  prohibited  or  scandalous  book,  on  which  ac¬ 
count  it  became  very  rare,  and  much  sought  after  by  the  curi¬ 
ous.  New  editions  of  it  were  afterwards  published  It  is 
affirmed  that  the  author  made  an  unhappy  end  by  falling  on  his 
sword  in  a  fit  of  despair. 

LEWIS  DOLCE,  a  most  laborious  Italian  writer,  was 
born  at  Venice  in  1508.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient  in  the  republic,  but  reduced  in  circumstances.  Lewis 
embraced  the  whole  circle  of  polite  literature  and  science, 
being  a  grammarian,  rhetorician,  orator,  historian,  philosopher, 
editor,  translator,  and  commentator  ;  and  as  a  poet  he  wrote 
tragedies,  comedies,  epics,  lyrics,  and  satires.  He  died  of  a 
dropsical  complaint  in  1569.  His  style  is  flowing,  pure,  and 
elegant,  but  he  was  forced  by  hunger  to  spin  out  his  subject, 
and  to  neglect  that  frequent  revisal  which  is  so  necessary  to 
the  finishing  of  a  piece.  He  was  author  of  several  works. 

MARGARET  ROPER,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  was  born  about  the  year 
1508,  and  received  one  of  those  learned  educations  which  was 
customary  at  that  time.  The  first  masters  were  engaged  to 
instruct  this  young  lady,  as  well  as  her  sisters,  not  only  in  the 
accomplishments  necessary  for  her  sex,  but  in  Latin  and 
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Greek ;  she  was  likewise  well  acquainted  with  philosophy, 
astronomy,  logic,  and  physics,  and  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
females  of  the  age.  To  this  desirable  cultivation  of  mind 
was  united  a  peculiar  sweetness  of  manner,  which  ensured  her 
the  affection  of  every  heart.  Her  father’s  tenderness  was  of 
the  liveliest  nature ;  her  filial  fondness  gratified  his  feelings, 
and  he  listened  to  her  conversation  with  pride  and  delight. 
His  affection  for  her  is  displayed  in  the  following  extracts  from 
his  letters,  which  have  been  taken  from  Ballard’s  account  of 
Mrs.  Roper’s  life  :  “  Thomas  More  sendeth  a  hearty  greeting 
to  his  greatest  daughter ;  how  much  your  letter  delighted  me, 
and  you  may  imagine  how  exceedingly  it  pleased  your  father, 
when  you  understand  what  affection  the  reading  of  it  caused 
in  a  stranger.  It  happened  that  the  lord  bishop  of  Exeter 
was  with  me  this  evening,  and  in  taking  a  paper  out  of  my 
pocket  I  by  chance  pulled  out  your  letter ;  the  hand  writing 
pleasing  him,  he  took  it  from  me  to  look  at ;  but  when  he  had 
read  it,  and  understood  that  it  was  your  composition,  which 
he  could  hardly  believe,  until  I  seriously  affirmed  it:  ‘Such 
a  letter  !  ’  X  will  say  no  more  ;  yet  why  should  I  not  repeat 
what  he  said  unto  me.  ‘  So  pure  in  style  !  such  excellent 
Latin !  so  eloquent,  so  full  of  sweet  affection !  ’  that  he  was 
marvellously  ravished  with  it.’  From  this  extract  the  fame  of 
Mrs.  Roper  is  established  as  a  scholar,  and  as  an  affectionate 
and  amiable  child ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  praises 
bestowed  upon  her  by  her  father,  without  experiencing  a  plea¬ 
surable  emotion  of  mind ;  yet,  as  whatever  interests  the  affec¬ 
tion  is  perused  with  satisfaction,  I  cannot  resist  the  inclina¬ 
tion  I  feel  to  transcribe  part  of  another  letter  of  Sir  Thomas 
More’s,  wherein  he  displays  all  the  fondness  of  a  father,  and 
all  the  liberal  sentiments  of  a  generous  mind :  ‘You  ask  money 
dear  Megg  with  too  .much  fear  and  diffidence  of  your  father, 
who  is  both  desirous  to  give  it,  and  your  letter  has  deserved 
it,  which  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  recompense,  not  as  Alex¬ 
ander  did  by  Cherilus,  giving  him  for  every  verse  a  Phillipine 
of  gold  ;  but  if  my  abilities  were  equal  to  my  will,  I  would 
bestow  crowns  of  pure  gold  for  every  syllable  it  contains.  I 
now  send  you  as  much  as  you  requested,  and  am  willing  to 
have  sent  you  more;  yet  as  I  am  glad  to  give,  so  am  I  desirous 
to  be  asked,  and  fawned  upon  by  my  daughters,  and  especially 
by  thee,  whom  virtue  and  learning  has  made  most  dear  to  me. 
Wherefore,  the  sooner  you  have  spent  this  money  well  as  you 
are  wont  to  do,  and  the  sooner  you  as,k  for  more  the  sooner 
you  will  give  your  father  a  singular  pleasure.  Farewell,  my 
most  beloved  daughter.’  ”  There  is  something  so  truly  parental 
in  this  epistle,  that  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  it  without  pleasure 
and  delight ;  in  short,  one  of  the  biographers  of  Sir  Thomas 
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More  informs  us,  that  his  very  existence  seemed  to  depend 
upon  this  favourite  daughter’s  life  ;  for  when  she  was  thought 
past  recovery  with  that  dreadful  disorder,  the  sweating  sick¬ 
ness,  which  prevailed  in  London  and  its  environs  in  the  year 
1520,  he  declared  he  would  throw  up  the  important  situation 
which  he  held,  retire  from  the  world,  and  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  days  to  religion  and  solitude,  if  the  Almighty  did  not 
mercifully  listen  to  his  prayers.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  her 
age  Miss  More  was  united  to  William  Roper,  Esq.,  of  Well- 
hall,  near  Eltham,  in  Kent ;  with  him  for  sixteen  years  she 
enjoyed  the  most  perfect  domestic  happiness,  and  few  women 
in  the  conjugal  state  have  been  so  completely  blessed.  The 
famous  Erasmus  informs  us,  that  his  temper  was  sweet,  his 
knowledge  was  extensive,  his  love  of  literature  and  learning 
afforded  constant  gratification  to  his  mind ;  his  piety  was  sin¬ 
cere,  his  benevolence  was  constantly  exerted,  he  was  once  the 
friend  of  the  afflicted  and  the  soother  of  the  distressed.  By 
this  gentleman  Mrs.  Roper  had  five  children,  whom  she  edu¬ 
cated  with  the  fondest  care,  in  which  pleasing  task  she  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  her  husband  and  the  best  masters  that  could  be 
procured.  Blest  as  she  was  in  the  partner  of  her  affections, 
yet  she  was  destined  to  endure  an  affliction  which  fortitude 
could  hardly  sustain ;  for  she  had  the  misery  of  beholding  the 
author  of  her  existence  condemned  to  suffer  an  ignominious 
death.  Sir  Thomas  More  having  offended  the  king,  by  giving 
his  sentiments  upon  the  impropriety  of  his  being  divorced  from 
Catharine  of  Arragon,  for  the  purpose  of  making  Anne  Bo- 
leyn  queen,  found  it  prudent  to  resign  the  important  post  of 
lord  high  chancellor,  and  retire  to  a  private  station  of  life.  The 
liberality  of  his  disposition,  and  the  generosity  of  his  senti¬ 
ments,  had  prevented  him  from  laying  up  wealth,  and  calling 
his  children  around  him,  he  informed  them  they  could  no 
longer  live  in  their  usual  style,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  re¬ 
sign  tlieir  society,  although  it  would  be  necessary  to  alter  their 
mode  of  life.  “  I  have,”  said  that  great  man,  addressing  them 
in  a  tone  of  cheerfulness,  “  been  brought  up  at  Oxford  ;  from 
thence  I  went  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  the  king’s  court,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  degree ;  yet  at  the  present  time  I  have 
little  more  left  me  than  a  hundred  a  year ;  but  my  council  is 
that  we  descend  not  to  the  lowest  fare  at  once ;  we  will  not  comply 
with  Oxford  fare,  nor  that  of  the  New  Inn ;  but  we  will  begin 
with  Lincoln’s  Inn  diet,  and  if  we  find  ourselves  not  in  a  capa¬ 
city  to  live  thus  the  first  year,  we  will  conform  to  that  of  Oxford ; 
and  if  our  purses  will  not  admit  of  this  we  must  go  a  begging 
together,  with  a  bag  and  a  mallet,  hoping  some  good  people 
will  give  us  their  charity,  and  at  every  man’s  door  we  will  sing 
a  stave  regina,  whereby  we  shall  keep  company,  and  be  merry 
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together.”  There  is  something  so  truly  philosophical  and  so 
amiable  in  this  cheerful  and  resigned  manner  of  meeting  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  that  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  an  account  of 
such  conduct  without  emotions  of  pleasure  and  delight.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  wishes  of  this  affectionate  father,  the  happy 
society  was  soon  afterwards  dissolved  ;  for  upon  Sir  Thomas 
More  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  to  the  inexpres¬ 
sible  grief  of  Mrs.  Roper,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Though 
he  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  an  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  them  by  the  pen,  and 
in  one  of  her  letters  she  expresses  her  affection  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  :  “  What  do  you  think,  my  most  dear  father,  can 
comfort  us  in  your  absence.  Surely  the  remembrance  of  your 
manner  of  life  passed  amongst  us,  your  holy  conversation,  your 
wholesome  counsels,  your  examples  of  virtue,  tend  now  to 
make  us  feel  your  loss  the  more  deep.”  When  orders  were 
issued  to  prevent  this  exalted  character  from  enjoying  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  writing  to  this  beloved  child,  he  contrived  to  defeat 
the  intention  of  his  enemies,  and  actually  wrote  two  letters 
with  bits  of  coal.  The  tears,  the  prayers,  and  the  persuasions  of 
Mrs.  Roper  at  length  procured  her  admission  within  the  prison 
walls,  when  in  the  most  urgent  manner  she  implored  her  father 
to  preserve  his  existence  by  taking  the  oath.  Life,  however, 
was  but  a  secondary  consideration  to  a  man  who  placed  all  his 
happiness  in  a  better  world ;  and  he  calmly  waited  the  issue  of 
the  king’s  determination,  and  heard  the  sentence  of  death 
without  fear  or  dismay.  As  he  was  returning  back  to  the 
Tower,  after  it  had  been  passed  upon  him,  attended  by  a  body 
of  guards,  his  agonized  daughter  l’ushed  through  the  multitude 
which  surrounded  him,  and  threw  herself  into  his  arms ;  tears 
supplied  the  place  of  utterance ;  her  anguish  was  too  severe 
for  language  to  express ;  she  clasped  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
sobbed  with  the  greatest  violence,  and  even  the  guards  who 
witnessed  the  affecting  interview  melted  at  the  sight.  The 
agitation  of  this  unfortunate  parent  was  little  inferior  to  that 
of  his  daughter ;  the  big  drops  of  sensibility  rolled  down  his 
manly  cheeks.  “  My  dearest  Margaret,”  said  he,  pressing  her 
to  his  bosom,  “  it  is  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  we  must 
submit ;  bear  it  with  patience,  grieve  for  me  no  longer,  but 
l'ecommend  me  to  God  in  your  prayers.”  By  the  greatest  in¬ 
tercession  Mrs.  Roper  obtained  the  body  of  her  father,  which 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Chelsea  church ;  his  head  was 
placed  upon  London  bridge,  and  remained  there  for  the  space 
of  fourteen  days,  after  which  it  was  purchased  by  this  affec¬ 
tionate  daughter,  who  kept  it  in  a  leaden  box  till  she  died, 
when  by  her  particular  desire  it  was  buried  in  the  coffin  with 
her,  and  encircled  within  her  arms.  This  amiable  and  accom- 
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plished  female  sui’vived  her  father  nine  years,  and  was  interred 
in  St.  Dunstan’s  church,  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  anno 
Domini  1544.  Of  the  abilities  of  this  lady  the  strongest  testi¬ 
mony  has  been  given ;  she  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  learned  females  of  her  time,  yet  her  fondness  for  lite¬ 
rature  never  induced  her  to  neglect  any  of  the  active  duties 
of  life.  She  was  a  dutiful  and  an  affectionate  daughter,  a  fond 
and  tender  wife  and  mother,  a  gentle  mistress,  and  a  faithful 
friend;  her  charity  was  extensive,  her  piety  was  exemplary, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  she  was  most  admired  for  the 
virtues  of  her  heart  or  the  qualifications  of  her  mind.  As  an 
author  Mrs.  Roper  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  the  highest  appro¬ 
bation  by  some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  times ;  her 
sisters  were  not  less  famed  for  their  literary  knowledge ;  they 
were  all  celebrated  by  the  famous  Leland  in  the  following 
lines : 

“  Forbear  too  much  to  extol,  great  Rome,  from  hence, 

Thy  fam’d  Hortensius’  daughter’s  eloquence  ; 

These  boasted  names  are  now  eclips’d  by  three 
More  learned  nymphs,  great  More’s  fair  progeny ; 

Who  even  passed  the  spinster’s  mean  employ, 

The  purest  Latin  authors  were  their  joy  ; 

They  lov’d  in  Rome’s  politest  style  to  write, 

And  with  the  choicest  eloquence  indite ; 

Nor  were  they  conversant  alone  in  these, 

They  turn’d  o'er  Homer  and  Demosthenes ; 

From  Aristotle’s  store  of  learning  too, 

The  mystic  art  of  reas’ning  well  they  drew. 

Then  blush,  ye  men,  if  you  neglect  to  trace 

These  heights  of  learning  which  these  females  grace.” 

ANDREAS  FRICIUS  MODREVIUS,  secretary  to  Sigis- 
mund  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  wrote  various  works,  of  which 
that  De  Republica  Emendenda,  in  5  books,  printed  in  1554, 
is  highly  esteemed  as  an  able  performance.  In  his  religious 
opinions  he  showed  himself  inconsistent ;  and  while  he  inclined 
to  the  Lutherans,  he  was  suspected  by  the  catholics,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  resentment  of  Pius  V. 

ELIAS  VINET,  a  man  of  learning,  was  the  son  of  a  la¬ 
bourer  at  Vinet,  a  village  of  Saintonge.  He  received  a  literary 
education  at  Barberieux  and  Poitiers,  and  after  having  gained 
a  little  money  by  tuition  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  learned 
mathematics,  and  improved  himself  in  classical  studies.  His 
merit  becoming  known  to  Govea,  principal  of  the  college  of  Bour- 
deaux,  he  invited  him  to  that  city  in  1541,  and  promised  him  a 
professorship.  Govea  being  engaged  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  in 
1547,  to  found  a  college  at  Coimbra,  took  Vinet  with  him;  but 
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after  his  death  in  the  following  year,  the  latter  returned  to 
Bourdeaux.  He  taught  classics  and  mathematics  in  that  uni¬ 
versity  till  1558,  when  the  place  of  principal  becoming  vacant, 
he  was  appointed  to  it.  He  filled  that  office  with  great  reputa¬ 
tion  during  twenty-4ive  years,  performing  all  its  duties  with  the 
utmost  assiduity,  and  employing  all  his  leisure  in  composing 
learned  works.  When  become  aged  and  infirm,  he  was  re¬ 
leased  from  his  functions,  retaining  his  salary,  and  he  died  at 
Bourdeaux  in  1587,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

Yinet  was  the  editor  of  various  authors  of  antiquity,  to 
whom  he  added  notes  and  commentaries,  displaying  profound 
erudition  and  critical  skill.  He  also  translated  some  ancient 
writers  into  French,  and  he  published  some  original  works,  of 
w'hich  were  Treatises  on  the  Art  of  making  Dials,  and  On 
Mensuration  ;  and  the  Antiquities  of  Saintes  and  Barberieux, 
4to,  1571,  and  Antiquities  of  Bourdeaux  and  Bourges,  4to,  1574. 

STEPHEN  DOLET,  a  voluminous  French  writer,  was 
born  at  Orleans  about  15G9,  of  a  good  family.  He  went  toThou- 
louse,  where  he  divided  his  time  between  law  and  the  belles 
lettres.  In  an  harangue  he  praised  the  French  at  the  expense 
of  the  Thoulousians,  whom  he  accused  of  ignorance  and  barba¬ 
rism.  This  was  answered  by  Peter  Pinache,  to  whom  Dolet 
replied  with  such  aggravated  contempt  for  the  Thoulousians, 
that  in  1533  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  month,  and  then  banished 
from  the  city.  After  residing  for  some  time  at  Lyons,  Dolet 
came  to  Paris  in  1534,  and  published  some  new  works ;  and 
was  about  to  have  returned  to  Lyons  in  1536,  but  was  obliged 
to  abscond  for  a  time,  having  killed  a  person  in  a  scuffle.  He 
then  came  to  Paris,  and  presented  himself  to  Francis  I.  who  re¬ 
ceived  him  graciously,  and  granted  him  a  pardon,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  return  to  Lyons.  He  then  commenced  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  printer,  and  the  first  work  which  came  from  his  press  in 
1538,  was  the  four  books  of  his  Latin  poems.  About  this 
time  he  entered  into  the  married  state  and  had  a  son,  Claude, 
born  to  him  in  1539,  whose  birth  he  celebrates  in  a  Latin  poem 
printed  the  same  year.  After  this  he  fell  into  fresh  troubles, 
and  was  finally  apprehended  at  Lyons  in  1545,  and  condemned 
to  be  burnt  as  a  heretic,  or  rather  as  an  atheist,  which  sentence 
was  executed  at  Paris,  August  3,  1546.  Authors  differ  much 
as  to  the  real  cause  of  his  death  ;  some  attributing  it  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  attacks  he  had  made  on  the  superstitious  and  licentious 
lives  of  the  ecclesiastics ;  others  to  his  being  a  heretic,  or  Lu¬ 
theran  ;  and  others  to  his  impiety,  or  atheism. 

Dolet  contributed  essentially  to  the  restoration  of  a  classical 
literature  in  France,  and  particularly  to  the  reformation  of  the 
Latin  style,  to  which  he  had  applied  great  attention.  He 
wrote  much,  considering  that  his  life  was  short,  and  much  of  it 
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spent  in  vexatious  removals  and  in  active  employments.  His 
works  are  scarce,  owing  to  their  having  been  burnt  by  sentence 
of  the  divines  at  Paris. 

JOHN  LONIELRUS,  a  learned  German  lexicographer, 
born  at  Or  them.  He  was  a  Protestant,  and  published  a  Greek 
and  Latin  lexicon,  with  some  other  works.  He  died  in  1569. 

JOHN  CLEMENT  received  his  education  at  Oxford,  where 
he  made  such  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
who  took  him  into  his  family  to  instruct  his  children.  By  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  Thomas,  he  was  invited  to  settle  in  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  and  appointed  professor  in  rhetoric 
in  the  year  1519,  and  soon  after  to  succeed  Linacre  in  the 
Greek  professorship.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that 
the  first  two  public  teachers  of  the  Greek  language  at  Oxford 
were  physicians ;  for  Clement,  probably  incited  by  the  fame 
acquired  by  his  predecessor,  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  which  he  practised  Avith  success.  He  was 
soon  after  made  fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians, 
lately  established  in  London.  In  1529  he  was  ordered  by  his 
sovereign,  Henry  VIII.,  to  attend  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was 
dangei’ously  ill  at  Esher,  but  the  malady  of  that  great  states¬ 
man  Avas  not  removable  by  medicine.  On  the  accession  of 
king  Edward  VI.,  Clement,  with  a  few  other  Catholics,  was 
excepted  from  the  general  pardon  granted  by  that  prince ;  he 
thei’efore  went  to  Mechlin.  What  drew  on  him  this  severe 
treatment  is  not  known,  unless  it  was  his  rigid  attachment  to 
the  Romish  religion,  which  he  imbibed  while  residing  in  the 
house  of  his  patron  Sir  Thomas  More.  On  the  death  of  Ed- 
Avard  he  returned  to  England,  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  a  part  of  Essex  near  London.  In  this  place  he 
continued  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  On  her  demise  he 
again  migrated  to  Mechlin,  where  he  died,  July  1,  1572.  Of 
his  medical  knowledge  he  has  left  no  memorial,  his  only  works 
being  some  translations  of  pieces  of  divinity,  and  a  book  of 
Latin  epigrams  and  other  verses  noAV  little  known. 

ELIZABETH  LI  CAR,  daughter  of  Mr.  Paul  Witter  poll, 
born  in  London  in  1510.  Her  father  gave  her  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  which  being  improved  by  an  excellent  genius,  she  became 
exquisitely  skilled  in  all  kinds  of  needleAvork,  Avas  a  curious 
calligrapher,  or  fine  writer ;  a  great  proficient  in  arithmetic ; 
played  skilfully  on  several  sorts  of  music ;  and  was  a  complete 
mistress  of  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish  tongues.  She  Avas 
a  virtuous  and  religious  woman,  and  died  1537,  aged  tAventy- 
seven. 

THEODORE  PULMANNUS,  or  POELMAN,  a  learned 
corrector,,  born  at  Crauenburgh,  in  the  duchy  of  CIcves,  about 
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1510.  He  superintended  the  printing  and  correcting  of  the 
Latin  poets  from  ancient  MSS.  for  the  celebrated  Plantin’s 
press.  He  died  about  1580. 

CECILIA  HERON,  the  third  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  was  born  in  the  year  1510,  and  with  the  rest  of  her 
sisters  received  an  education  calculated  to  invigorate  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  In  the  annals  of  celebrated  females,  her 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  is  mentioned,  but  no 
particular  anecdotes  are  related  of  her  life,  it  is  merely  said  that 
she  kept  up  a  regular  Latin  correspondence  with  Erasmus,  and 
at  a  very  early  period  became  a  wife. 

JANE,  COUNTESS  of  WESTMORELAND,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  beheaded  in  1547 ; 
wife  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  whom  she  had  four 
daughters.  This  lady  made  such  a  surprising  progress  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Fox, 
the  martyrologist,  that  she  might  stand  in  competition  with  the 
most  learned  men  of  that  age.  The  latter  part  of  her  life  was 
rendered  very  unhappy  by  the  misconduct  of  her  husband, 
who  engaged  in  an  insurrection  in  the  north,  in  1569,  for 
which  he  w'as  adjudged  a  traitor ;  and  in  consequence,  his 
goods  and  lands  were  confiscated,  and  himself  sentenced  to 
death,  which  he  escaped  by  fleeing  beyond  sea,  where  he  lived 
long  in  exile. 

PETRUCCIO  UBALDINI,  an  illuminator  on  vellum. 
The  book  in  which  he  wvote,  and  illuminated  in  beautiful 
letters  various  sentences  from  Scripture,  at  the  request  of 
Nicholas  Bacon,  has  been  long  preserved  at  Gorhambury. 

ANDREW  CALMO,  a  dramatic  wu-iter,  was  born  at  Ve¬ 
nice  about  1510.  He  wrote  comedies  in  prose,  of  which  the 
best  is  his  Rodiana,  though  printed  under  the  name  of  Ruz- 
zanti.  There  is  also  by  him  a  volume  of  letters,  and  a  pas¬ 
toral.  He  died  in  1571. 

ANDREW  MASSIUS,  or  MASIUS,  a  learned  lexicogra¬ 
pher,  born  at  Linnich,  near  Brussels,  in  1510.  He  became 
counsellor  to  the  duke  of  Cleves.  He  published  a  Syriac 
Lexicon  and  Grammar  ;  a  Commentary  on  Joshua  ;  and  other 
works.  He  died  in  1573,  aged  fifty-seven. 

WILLIAM  POSTEL,  a  learned  Frenchman,  w’as  a  native 
of  Doleri£,  in  Normandy,  and  born  in  1510.  By  attending 
some  of  the  students  at  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  at  Paris,  he 
improved  his  natural  genius  so  much,  that  he  was  considered 
a  universal  scholar.  Francis  I.  hearing  of  him,  sent  him  to 
the  East  in  search  of  ancient  MSS.,  and  he  executed  his  com¬ 
mission  so  well,  that  the  king  appointed  him  royal  professor  of 
mathematics  and  languages.  But  his  attachment  to  chancellor 
Poyet,  who  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
deprived  him  of  this  place,  and  he  travelled  through  Italy. 
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His  singular  opinions  occasioned  his  being  imprisoned  at  Rome 
and  at  Venice.  He  wrote  several  books,  wherein  these  dog¬ 
mata  were  published.  He  died  in  1581. 

JOHN  BERNARDINE  FELICIANUS,  a  native  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  who  established  a  great  reputation  at  that  time  by  his 
translations  from  Greek  authors ;  a  task  which  few,  com¬ 
paratively,  were  then  able  to  perform. 

GABRIEL  PRATEOLUS,  vernacular  to  De  Preau,  a  vo¬ 
luminous,  poetical,  and  ecclesiastical  writer,  was  a  native  of  Mar- 
coussi,  near  Mont  l’Heri,  and  born  in  1511.  He  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  Navarre,  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  from  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  ordained  priest,  he  became  incumbent  of  St.  Saviour’s 
at  Peronne,  where  he  died  in  1588,  about  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  for  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  church,  in  opposition  to  those  whom  she  had  been  pleased 
to  stigmatize  with  the  name  of  Heretics  ;  and  this  spirit  is  pre¬ 
dominant  in  his  History  of  the  State,  and  success  of  the  Church, 
published  at  Paris  in  1583,  in  2  vols.  folio,  commencing  -with 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  terminating  at  the  year  1580. 
To  this  work  was  subjoined  an  abridgment  of  the  liistoi’y  of 
France  to  the  same  year.  Both  these  pieces  were  afterwards 
re-published  separately  in  1604.  Prateolus  was  also  the  author 
of  a  Treatise  on  the  Authority  of  Councils  ;  and  another  on  the 
sects  and  opinions  of  Heretics,  which  has  multiplied  their  num¬ 
bers  most  unreasonably. 

FRANCIS  PORTUS,  an  eminent  literary  character,  born 
at  Candia  in  1511,  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Renee  of 
France,  wife  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  in  which  city  he  taught 
the  Greek  language.  He  imbibed  in  the  court  the  principles 
of  the  reformed  religion ;  and  when  Renee,  after  the  duke’s 
death  returned  to  France,  he  went  to  Geneva,  in  1561,  for  the 
free  enjoyment  of  his  mode  of  worship.  He  was  there  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  and  made  professor  of 
Greek,  which  post  he  filled  till  his  death  in  1581.  He  pub¬ 
lished  commentaries  and  annotations  upon  Pindar,  Sophocles, 
some  of  the  works  of  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Aristotle’s  Rhe¬ 
toric,  Longinus,  and  some  other  writers ;  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Synesius,  an  improved  edition  of  Con¬ 
stantine’s  Greek  Lexicon,  a  reply  to  Charpentier’s  Defence  of 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  some  other  pieces.  His 
learning  is  extolled  by  De  Thou,  Jos.  Scaliger,  and  others. 

JAMES  BONFADIO,  or  BONFADIUS,  one  of  the 
most  polite  writers  of  his  time,  was  born  in  Italy,  near  the 
lake  Garda.  He  was  secretary  to  the  cardinal  de  Bari,  and 
after  his  death,  to  the  cardinal  Ghinucci.  He  afterwards  read 
public  lectures  on  Aristotle’s  politics,  and  on  rhetoric  ;  and 
was  made  historiographer  to  the  republic  of  Genoa.  He  ap- 
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plied  himself  to  compose  the  annals  of  that  state,  in  which  he 
wrote  too  satirically  on  some  great  families.  This  creating 
him  enemies  who  were  resolved  to  ruin  him,  they  accused  him 
of  the  unnatural  sin  ;  and,  as  they  suborned  witnesses  to  con¬ 
vict  him,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt.  Some  say  that  this 
sentence  was  executed ;  and  others,  that  his  punishment  was 
changed,  and  that  he  was  beheaded,  A.D.  1560.  Upon  the 
day  of  his  execution,  he  wrote  a  note  to  John  Baptist  Grimaldi, 
to  testify  his  gratitude  to  the  persons  who  had  endeavoured  to 
serve  him ;  and  promised  to  inform  them  how  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  other  world,  if  it  could  he  done  without  frightening 
them.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  performed  his  promise, 
any  more  than  the  many  who  had  promised  the  like  before 
him.  His  History  of  Genoa  is  esteemed.  We  have  also  some 
letters,  some  orations,  and  Latin  and  Italian  poems  of  his, 
which  were  printed  at  Bologna  in  1744,  8vo. 

JOSEPH  BETUSSI,  a  learned  Italian,  a  native  of  Bas- 
sano,  who  published  some  poems  that  were  considered  extra¬ 
ordinary  productions ;  but  unhappily  he  followed  the  famous, 
or  rather  infamous,  Peter  Aretin,  both  in  his  studies  and 
morals.  His  irregularities  prevented  his  advancement.  For 
some  time  he  was  employed  at  Venice,  in  the  printing-office  of 
Giolito.  At  length  he  was  recommended  as  secretary  to  a 
person  of  rank,  and  went  to  Spain  in  1562  in  this  character. 
On  his  return  to  Italy  he  resumed  his  irregularities,  and  had 
again  to  depend  on  precarious  supplies.  He  was  living  in 
1565.  He  wrote  Dialogues ;  translations  of  some  of  Boccacio’s 
Latin  works  ;  Letters  and  Poems. 

DENNIS  AT  AN  AG I,  a  native  of  Cagli,  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino,  an  eccentric  genius,  whom  the  Italians  consider  as  a 
very  pure  writer,  and  one  of  their  best  critics.  The  time  of 
Atanagi’s  death  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  have  happened  about  1574.  He  printed — 1.  Rhetoricorum 
Aristotelis,  1553,  4to.  2.  Lettere  famigliari  di  xiii.  nomini 
illustri,  8vo.  3.  Rime  di  B.  Cappello,  4to.  4.  Sonetti,  Can- 
zoni,  rime  ed  egloghe  pescatorie  di  Berardino  Rota,  8vo.  5. 
Rime  e  versi  Latini  di  diversi,  in  morte  d’lrene  di  Spilim- 
bergo,  8vo.  6.  Delle  Lettere  facete  e  piacevoli,  &c.,  8vo.  7. 
II  libro  degli  uomini  illustri  di  Caio  Plinio  Cecilio,  &c.,  8vo. 
8.  De  le  rime  di  diversi  nobili  poeti  Toscani,  2  vols.  8vo.  He 
died  about  the  year  1574. 

ALBERT  ACCARISI,  a  native  of  Ferrara,  who  published 
in  1545,  “  A  Vocabulary,  Grammar,  and  Orthography  of  the 
Vulgar,  i.e.,  the  Italian  Tongue:”  he  is  also  the  author  of 
“  Observations  on  the  Vulgar  Tongue,”  printed  by  Sansovino 
in  1562,  8vo. 

ADRIAN  JUNIUS,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
age,  was  born  at  Hoarn,  in  Holland,  in  1511,  He  travelled 
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into  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  practised  physic  with  reputation 
in  England ;  where,  among  other  works,  he  composed  a  Greek 
and  Latin  Lexicon,  to  which  he  added  above  8,500  words ; 
an  Epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  queen  Mary  I.  with  Philip 
II.  of  Spain ;  and  Animadversa  et  de  Coma  Commentarius, 
which  is  the  most  applauded  of  all  his  works.  He  died  in  1575. 

JOHN  GOROPIUS,  a  native  of  Brabant;  author  of  a 
work  entitled,  Origines  Autuer  piana,  wherein,  among  other 
legendary  stories,  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Flemish  was 
the  original  language  spoken  by  Adam  and  Eve.  He  died  in 
1572. 

JOHN  HALES,  or  HAYLES,  a  learned  Englishman, 
was  the  younger  son  of  Thomas  Hales,  of  Hale’s  place,  at 
Halden,  in  Kent.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  he  was 
clerk  of  the  hanaper  for  several  years,  and  in  1548  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  inquire  into  inclosures,  decayed 
houses,  and  the  unlawful  converting  of  arable  land  into  pas¬ 
tures,  for  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Berks,  &c.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  he  made  an  excellent  charge,  which  is  printed  at  length 
by  Strype.  He  obtained  a  good  estate  in  Warwickshire  and 
elsewhere,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  founded 
a  free-school  at  Coventry.  For  the  use  of  the  scholars  there, 
he  wrote  “  Introductiones  ad  Grammaticam,”  Latin  and 
English.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  “High  way  to  Nobi¬ 
lity,”  Lond.  4to  ;  and  translated  into  English,  “  Plutarch’s 
Precepts  for  the  Preservation  of  good  health,  Lond.  1543,” 
8vo.  Being  a  zealous  Protestant,  he  went  abroad  during 
Queen  Mary’s  reign,  and  took  every  pains  to  compose  the  un¬ 
happy  differences  that  took  place  among  the  English  exiles 
at  Frankfort.  On  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  his  loyalty  in  “  An  Oration  to  queen  Elizabeth  at 
her  first  entrance  to  her  reign,”  which  was,  however  not 
spoken,  but  delivered  in  manuscript  to  the  queen.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  in  favour  of  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
Suffolk  to  the  crown,  on  the  demise  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  so 
displeased  with  it,  as  to  commit  the  author  to  the  Tower.  It 
was  answered  by  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross.  Mr.  Hales,  whose 
imprisonment  was  probably  of  no  long  duration,  died  January 
28,  1572,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor, 
Broad-street,  London.  Some  of  his  MSS.  are  in  the  Harleian 
collection. 

ADRIAN  TURNEBUS,  an  eminent  critic,  born  in  1512. 
His  father  was  a  Scotch  officer  whose  name  was  Turnbull, 
which  Adrian  varied  to  Turnebe,  in  Latin,  Turnebus.  He 
acquired  so  extensive  a  reputation  by  his  learning,  that  he  had 
great  offers  made  him  from  Italy  and  Germany  and  England; 
but  he  preferred  poverty  in  France  to  riches  any  where  else. 
He  taught  polite  literature  first  at  Thoulouse;  but  in  1547 
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went  to  be  Greek  professor  at  Paris;  in  1552  he  took  upon 
him  the  royal  Greek  press  for  three  years,  which  he  quitted  on 
being  admitted  into  the  number  of  royal  professors.  He  died 
in  1565,  and  his  works,  which  are  all  in  Latin,  were  printed  at 
Strasburg,  in  one  vol.  folio,  1600. 

LATINO  LATINI,  a  learned  Italian,  was  born  in  1513 
at  Viterbo.  He  studied  several  years  at  Vienna,  with  a  view 
to  jurisprudence,  which  an  ill  state  of  health  obliged  him  to 
relinquish.  He  then  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  went  to 
Rome,  and  became  librarian  to  cardinal  Rodolfo  Pio ;  who, 
dying  in  1564,  left  Latini  the  bequest  of  his  copious  library. 
He  was  employed  in  the  reformation  of  the  Decretal  of  Gratian, 
first  undertaken  by  desire  of  pope  Pius  IV.,  and  published 
under  Gregory  XIII.,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  many  of 
the  most  learned  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  court.  He  died 
January  21,  1593,  and  bequeathed  all  his  books  to  the  chapter 
of  Viterbo.  He  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  learning  and 
industry,  though  his  modesty  did  not  permit  him  to  publish 
any  thing  during  his  life  time.  After  liis  decease  there  ap¬ 
peared  two  volumes  of  his,  “  Latin  Letters,  Poems,  and  other 
small  pieces.” 

SIR  THOMAS  SMITH,  was  born  at  Walden,  in  Essex, 
in  1514.  At  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  queen’s  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  that  he  was  made  the 
scholar  of  Henry  VIII.,  together  with  John  Cheke.  He  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  1531,  and  in  1533,  appointed  to 
read  the  public  Greek  lecture.  The  common  mode  of  reading 
Greek  at  that  time  was  very  faulty,  the  same  sound  being 
given  to  the  letters  and  dipthongs.  He  and  Cheke,  after  a 
good  deal  of  consideration,  agreed  to  introduce  that  mode  of 
reading  which  prevails  at  present.  Mr.  Smith  was  lecturing- 
on  Aristotle  de  Republica,  in  Greek.  At  first  he  dropped  a 
word  or  two  at  intervals  in  the  new  pronunciation.  No 
notice  was  taken  of  this  for  some  days ;  but  as  he  continued, 
his  audience  began  to  wonder  at  the  unusual  sounds,  and  at 
last,  some  of  his  friends  spoke  of  them  to  him.  He  discovered 
his  project,  and  great  numbers  soon  resorted  to  him  for  in¬ 
formation.  The  new  pronunciation  was  adopted  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  soon  became  universal  at  Cambridge.  It  was  op¬ 
posed  by  bishop  Gardiner,  the  chancellor,  but  its  superiority 
was  so  evident,  that  it  soon  spread  over  all  England.  In  1539 
he  travelled  and  studied  in  France  and  Italy.  On  his  return, 
he  was  made  regius  professor  of  civil  law  at  Cambridge. 
About  this  time  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  mode  of 
pronouncing  English.  He  also  promoted  the  reformation. 
Having  gone  into  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  pro¬ 
tector  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.,  he  was  employed 
in  public  affairs,  and  in  1538  he  was  made  secretary  of  state,  and 
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knighted.  He  was  then  sent  ambassador  to  Brussels  and 
France.  Upon  Mary’s  accession  he  lost  all  his  places;  but  having 
preserved  the  friendship  of  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  he  was  not 
only  excepted  from  persecution,  but  allowed  a  pension  of  100/. 
During  Elizabeth’s  reign  he  was  employed  in  public  affairs, 
and  was  sent  thrice  as  her  ambassador  to  France.  He  died  at 
Mounthall,  in  Essex,  in  1577.  His  abilities  were  excellent, 
and  his  attainments  uncommonly  great.  He  was  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  physician,  chemist,  mathematician,  linguist,  historian, 
and  architect.  He  wrote — 1.  De  Republica  Anglorum.  2. 
A  Treatise  concerning  the  correct  Writing  and  Pronunciation 
of  the  English  Tongue.  3.  Four  Orations  for  and  against  the 
Marriage  of  the  Queen. 

JEROME  SI.  RITA,  a  learned  Spaniard,  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Saragossa  in  1513.  He  be¬ 
came  secretary  to  the  Inquisition,  concerning  which  employ¬ 
ment  the  liberal  Thuanus  thus  speaks  in  his  history.  After 
praising  his  learning  and  genius,  and  mentioning  the  works  of 
which  lie  was  the  author,  he  says,  “  This  alone  is  to  be  la¬ 
mented,  that  he  was  secretary  to  the  court  of  Inquisition,  and 
that  although  he  was  accounted  the  most  learned  among  his 
countrymen,  and  appeared  born,  as  it  were,  to  acquire  general 
favour,  yet,  either  for  the  purpose  of  his  own  safety,  or  to 
secure  uncertain  dignity,  he  exei’cised  bis  industry  in  an 
office  so  inhumane,  and  so  peculiarly  hostile  to  men  of  letters.” 
His  principal  performance  was  a  Spanish  “  History  of  Ara¬ 
gon  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,”  in  7  vols. 
folio,  which  was  censured  by  the  royal  council  of  Spain,  for 
having,  with  too  much  sincerity,  laid  open  the  faults  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy ;  a  freedom,  perhaps,  the  consequence  of 
his  asylum  in  the  bosom  of  the  Inquisition.  He  also  wrote 
esteemed  notes  upon  the  Itinerary  of  Antonius,  and  upon 
Cassar  and  Claudian.  He  died  at  Saragossa  in  1580. 

ANTONIO  DE  NAZARA,  a  Portuguese  writer  upon 
navigation,  in  which  art  he  was  eminently  skilful.  Living 
under  the  usurpation  of  the  Philips,  he  wrote,  like  many  of 
his  contemporary  countrymen,  in  Spanish. 

LAURA  BATTIFERI,  an  Italian  lady  of  distinguished 
learning  and  beauty,  the  daughter  of  John  Antony  Batti- 
feri,  was  born  at  Urbino  in  1513.  She  married  Bartholomew 
Ammanati,  the  celebrated  artist,  spent  her  whole  life  in  the 
study  of  polite  literature,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
Italian  poets  of  her  time.  The  principal  merit  of  her  poems 
consists  of  a  noble  elevation,  their  being  filled  with  excellent 
morals,  and  their  breathing  a  spirit  of  piety.  The  academy 
of  Intronati,  at  Sienna,  chose  her  one  of  their  members.  She 
died  in  November  1589,  aged  seventy-six. 

LEWIS  DE  MAYERNE,  a  celebrated  French  writer. 
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He  was  a  zealous  protestant,  and  suffered  much  on  account  of 
his  religion  ;  having  had  two  of  his  houses  destroyed  at  Lyons 
by  the  bigoted  Catholics.  He  therefore  retired  to  Geneva  in 
1572.  He  married  Louisa  Masson,  daughter  of  Anthony  Le 
Masson,  treasurer  of  the  army  in  Piedmont  to  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  II.,  by  whom  he  had  Sir  Theodore  May  erne. 

ANNE  DE  PARTHENAY,  a  lady  of  great  genius  and 
learning,  and  a  proficient  in  Latin  and  Greek.  She  married 
Anthony  de  Pons,  count  of  Marennes,  and  was  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Ferrara.  She  was  a  Cal¬ 
vinist. 

ANTFIONY  FRANCIS  DONE,  a  learned  Florentine 
and  ecclesiastic,  was  born  in  the  year  1518.  Fie  was  the 
author  of  various  works.  In  all  his  writings  he  aims  at  sin¬ 
gularity.  He  died  in  1574,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Among 
other  things  he  wrote — 1.  Letters,  8vo.  2.  La  Libraria,  Svo, 
3.  La  Zucca,  1565,  8vo.  4.  I  Mondi  celesti,  terrestri,  ed  in- 
fernali,  4to.  5.  I  Marini  cive  Raggionamenti  fatti  a  i  marmi 
de  Fiorenza,  4to.  But  the  rarest  of  all  his  works  is  entitled 
“  Dialoghi  della  musica.” 

CELSUS  MINIS,  or  CELSI  MINIO,  a  writer  so  little 
known,  that  many  learned  men  have  supposed  his  name  to  be 
nothing  else  than  a  mere  mask  of  Lelius,  or  Faustus  Socinus ; 
but  Marchand  asserts  that  there  really  was  such  a  person,  and 
that  he  was  born  at  Sienna,  in  Italy,  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  that  he  was  alive  in  1572  or  1574. 
The  first  certain  account  of  him  is,  that  he  carried  on  an  epis¬ 
tolary  correspondence,  on  literary  subjects,  with  various  men 
of  learning  and  genius,  between  1530  and  1545.  Two  years 
after,-Fatio  Benvoglienti  dedicated  to  him  his  edition  of  the 
Letters  of  Claudio  Ptolomie,  printed  at  Venice  by  Gabriel 
Giolito  in  1574,  4to. ;  among  which  there  are  two  addressed 
to  himself.  This  agreeable  life  continued  till  about  1565  or 
1570;  when  having  embraced,  like  many  other  learned  and 
enlightened  men,  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  he  quitted 
Italy  entirely ;  and  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  his 
religion  publicly,  and  without  any  fear  of  persecution  from 
Paul  V.,  he  retired  first  to  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  and 
then  to  Basle,  in  Switzerland ;  and  to  support  himself  there, 
he  became  corrector  of  the  press  to  Peter  Perna,  a  celebrated 
printer  of  that  city. 

MARCANTONIO  MAJORAGIO,  an  elegant  Italian 
scholar,  was  born  in  1514,  at  a  village  of  that  name  in  the  dio¬ 
cese  of  Milan.  The  family  name  was  Conti,  but  his  father 
assumed  that  of  the  place  in  which  he  was  settled.  The  wars 
in  Lombardy  reduced  him  to  poverty,  and  Marcantonio  was 
indebted  for  a  literary  education  to  his  cousin  Primo  Conti, 
professor  in  Como.  He  was  afterwards  received  into  the 
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house  of  Lanceiloto  Fagnani,  at  Milan,  where  he  studied 
during  five  years,  with  an  ardour  which  endangered  his  life. 
One  of  his  preceptors  was  the  famous  Cardan.  Such  was  his 
proficiency,  that  at  twenty-six  years  of  age  he  was  made 
public  professor  of  Eloquence  at  Milan ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
held  this  office  two  years,  when  the  new  war  in  that  state 
broke  up  the  university,  and  obliged  the  professors  to  change 
their  abode.  Majoragio  went  to  Ferrara,  where  he  improved 
himself  in  the  studies  of  philosophy  and  jurisprudence,  under 
Maggi  and  Alciati.  At  the  return  of  peace  he  resumed  his 
station  at  Milan,  when  a  storm  was  raised  against  him  on  a 
subject  which  is  curiously  characteristic  of  the  times.  Major- 
agio  had  received  at  baptism  the  name  of  Antonmaria,  the 
latter  part  of  the  compound  being  a  result  of  his  mother’s  par¬ 
ticular  devotion  for  the  virgin.  As  he  grew  up,  he  acquired 
the  classical  delicacy  which  distinguished  the  Italian  scholars 
of  that  period ;  and  not  being  able  to  find  any  authority  in 
pure  Latinity  for  the  junction  of  a  masculine  and  feminine 
name,  he  subscribed  himself  in  the  title  of  a  Latin  work, 
Marcus-Antonius,  instead  of  Antonius-Maria.  On  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  his  enemies  founded  a  charge  of  impiety,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  senate.  He  was  ac¬ 
quitted,  and  was  permitted  to  continue  his  public  lectures. 
In  his  vindication,  he  mentions  the  attention  he  had  paid  to 
preserving  purity  of  style.  “  In  the  choice  of  expressions,” 
says  he,  “  I  was  so  careful,  I  may  almost  say  superstitious, 
that  I  never  allowed  myself  to  use  a  single  word,  a  conjunction 
of  words,  or  a  form  of  speech,  for  which  I  had  not  found  an 
authority  in  the  old  and  approved  Latin  writers.”  He  contri¬ 
buted  greatly  to  the  revival  of  the  study  of  letters  in  Milan,  by 
restoring  the  practice  of  public  declamations,  by  promoting 
the  establishment  of  the  academy  de  Transformati,  and  by  his 
attempts  to  found  a  public  library.  It  appears  that  in  1550, 
he  obtained  an  ecclesiastical  dignity,  but  of  what  kind  is  not 
known.  He  died  in  1555,  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  In  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  length  of  his  life  his  writings  were  very  numerous, 
consisting  of  orations,  prefaces,  poems,  Latin  and  Italian,  and 
tracts  on  various  subjects.  He  employed  much  time  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  works  of  Cicero  relating  to  eloquence,  and  the 
rhetoric  and  other  philosophical  works  of  Aristotle  ;  in  which 
latter  he  borrowed  much  from  the  preceding  labours  of  Victo- 
rius,  but  not  without  acknowledgment. 

He  undertook  to  defend  Cicero  from  the  censure  of  Calcag- 
mini  on  his  work  “  De  Officiis  but  not  long  afterwards  he 
declared  hostilities  against  the  same  great  writer,  in  an  attack 
on  his  book  on  paradoxes.  This  involved  him  in  a  contro¬ 
versy  with  Mario' Nizzoli,  a  great  admirer  of  Cicero,  in  which 
both  parties  passed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  to  the  displea- 
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sure  of  the  other  Italian  literati,  who  took  pains  to  recon¬ 
cile  them.  This  is  the  sole  blot  on  the  memory  of  Majoragio, 
who,  for  eloquence  and  elegant  erudition,  was  not  inferior  to 
any  scholar  of  his  time. 

MICHAEL  DE  MEDINA,  a  learned  Spanish  fran- 
ciscan  friar  in  this  century  was  born  at  Balalcazar,  a  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  diocese  of  Cordova,  but  in  what  year  is  not. 
known.  The  time  of  his  death  is  also  uncertain,  though  it 
probably  took  place  between  1570  and  1580.  He  was  educa¬ 
ted  under  the  famous  Alphonsus  de  Castro,  and  became  pro¬ 
foundly  skilled  in  divinity,  the  fathers  and  councils,  the  ori¬ 
ental  languages  and  history.  His  writings  are  still  held  in  much 
esteem  among  Catholics ;  and  very  deservedly,  according  to 
Dupin,  who  highly  commends  his  erudition,  and  ranks  him,  in 
point  of  merit,  with  the  able  writers  of  after-times,  when  dis¬ 
cussing  subjects  in  positive  divinity. 

TARQUINO  GALLUCCI,  an  Italian  jesuit,  who  wrote 
“  Virgilianse  indicationes,”  in  which  he  asserted  the  superiority 
of  Virgil  over  Homer,  against  madam  Dacier.  He  died  in 
1649,  aged  seventy-five. 

VALERIUS  CORDUS,  son  of  Euricius,  the  physician  and 
poet,  was  born  in  Hesse-Cassel  in  1515,  and  applied  himself, 
with  equal  success,  to  the  study  of  languages  and  of  plants. 
He  traversed  all  the  German  mountains  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  simples.  He  then  went  to  Italy ;  where  his  death 
was  occasioned  by  a  kick  from  a  horse,  in  1544,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine.  The  follow  ing  distich  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb : — 

“  Ingenio  superest  Codus  mens  ipsa  recepta  est 
Ccelo  ;  quod  terra  est,  maxima  Roma  tenet.” 

His  morals  were  pure  and  his  manners  polite,  and  by  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  he  gained  the  esteem  of  admirers  of 
real  merit. 

FRANCIS  EN ZINAS,  or  DRYANDER,  the  Greek 
word  for  his  name,  a  Spanish  writer,  was  born  at  Burgos,  in 
Spain,  about  1515.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Melancthon,  and 
a  convert  to  the  reformed  religion,  which  induced  him  to  trans¬ 
late  the  New  Testament  into  Spanish.  It  was  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1543,  and  the  same  year  Enzinas  was  thrown  into 
prison  at  Brussels,  where  he  remained  till  1545,  when  lie 
made  his  escape.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known.  He 
published,  in  1545,  “  A  History  of  the  State  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  of  the  religion  of  Spain,”  in  Latin,  which  was 
afterwards  translated  into  French,  and  forms  part  of  tbe 
“  Protestant  Martyi’ology,”  printed  in  Germany.  Enzinas 
had  two  brothers,  James  and  John.  John,  who  resided  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  at  Rome,  and  likewise  became  a  convert  to  the 
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protestant  religion,  was  setting  out  for  Germany  to  join  his 
brother,  when  some  expressions  which  he  dropped  relative  to 
the  corruptions  and  disorders  of  the  church,  occasioned  his 
being  accused  of  heresy,  and  thrown  into  prison.  When, 
brought  before  the  pope  and  cardinals  to  be  examined,  he 
refused  to  retract  what  he  had  said,  and  boldly  avowed  and 
justified  his  opinions,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive,  a  sentence  which  was  put  into  execution,  at  Rome,  in 
1546. 

SEBASTIAN  CASTALIO  was  born  at  Chetillon,  on  the 
Rhone,  in  the  year  1515.  Calvin  conceived  such  an  esteem 
for  him,  during  his  stay  at  Strasburgh  in  1540  and  1541,  that 
he  procured  him  a  regent’s  place  in  the  college  of  Geneva. 
Castalio,  after  continuing  in  this  office  nearly  three  years,  was 
forced  to  quit  it  in  1544,  on  account  of  his  peculiar  opinions 
concerning  Solomon’s  song,  and  Christ’s  descent  into  hell.  He 
retired  to  Basil,  where  he  was  made  Greek  professor,  and 
died  in  1564,  aged  forty-eight.  He  differed  with  Calvin  and 
Beza,  concerning  predestination  and  the  punishment  of  here¬ 
tics.  His  works  are  very  considerable,  both  on  account  of 
their  quality  and  number.  In  1545  he  printed  at  Basil, 
Dialogorum  Sacrorum  Libri  IV.,  a  work  containing  the  prin¬ 
cipal  histories  of  the  Bible,  thrown  into  the  form  of  dialogues, 
in  elegant  Latin  and  French  translations  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
began  the  Latin  translation  at  Geneva  in  1542,  and  finished  it 
at  Basil  in  1550.  It  was  printed  at  Basil  in  1551,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Edward  VI.,  king  of  England.  The  French  version 
was  dedicated  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  printed  at  Basil  in 
1555.  A  fault  generally  condemned  in  his  Latin  translation 
is  his  using  only  classical  terms. 

PETER  RAMUS,  one  of  the  most  famous  professors  of 
his  time.  He  was  born  in  Picardy  in  1515.  A  thirst  for 
learning  prompted  him  to  go  to  Paris  when  very  young,  and  he 
was  admitted  a  servant  in  the  college  of  Navarre.  Spending 
the  day  in  waiting  on  his  masters,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night  in  study,  he  made  such  surprising  progress,  that  when 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  he  offered  to  maintain  a  quite 
opposite  doctrine  to  that  of  Aristotle.  This  raised  him  many 
enemies ;  and  the  first  two  books  he  published,  Institutiones 
Dialectic®,  and  Aristotelicae  Animadversiones,  occasioned  great 
disturbances  in  the  university  of  Paris ;  and  the  opposition 
against  him  was  not  a  little  heightened  by  his  deserting  the 
Romish  religion,  and  professing  that  of  the  reformed.  Being 
thus  forced  to  retire  from  Paris,  he  visited  the  universities  of 
Germany,  and  received  great  honours  wherever  he  went.  He 
returned  to  France  in  1571.  When  the  execrable  transactions 
on  St.  Bartholomew’s  festival  commenced,  he  was  at  the  college 
of  Presle,  where  he  took  refuge  in  a  cellar,  in  which  he  lay 
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hid  during  two  days;  but  being  diligently  sought  after  by 
Charpentaire,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  who  had  been 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  talents  of  Ramus,  he  was  at  length 
discovered  and  dragged  from  his  place  of  concealment.  His 
infamous  rival  now  offered  to  spare  his  life  if  he  would  deliver 
up  his  money;  but  no  sooner  had  the  wretch  received  it,  than 
he  directed  his  hired  assassins  to  dispatch  him.  Ramus’s 
body,  covered  with  wounds,  was  thrown  out  of  the  window 
into  the  court ;  whence  the  scholars  of  Charpentaire,  after 
treating  it  with  the  grossest  indignities,  dragged  it  ignomi- 
niously  along  the  streets,  and  threw  it  into  the  Seine.  Such 
was  the  tragical  end  of  this  learned  professor,  when  he  was 
about  fifty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  a  great  orator,  a  man  of 
universal  learning,  and  endowed  with  very  fine  moral  qualities. 
He  published  many  books,  which  Teisser  enumerates.  Ramus’s 
merit  in  his  opposition  to  Aristotle,  and  his  firmness  in  under¬ 
mining  his  authority,  is  unquestionably  great.  But  he  was  not 
equally  successful  in  his  attempts  to  establish  a  new  logical 
institute.  Yet  much  is  due  to  him  for  having,  with  so  much 
firmness  and  perseverance,  asserted  the  natural  freedom  of 
the  human  understanding.  The  logic  of  Ramus,  however, 
obtained  great  authority  in  the  schools  of  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  and  France ;  and  long  and  violent  contests 
arose  between  his  followers  and  those  of  the  Stagyrite,  till  his 
fame  vanished  before  that  of  Des  Cartes. 

iEMILIANUS  PALLADIUS,  an  author  who  flou¬ 
rished  after  the  decline  of  literature  at  Rome,  probably 
about  this  period.  A  treatise  written  by  him,  De  Re  Rus- 
tica,  was  published  at  Paris,  in  L’  Economic  Rurale,  vol.  5, 
1775. 

ALVAREZ  GOMEZ  DE  CASTRO,  a  native  of  St. 
Culalia,  near  Toledo,  was  educated  at  Alcala,  when  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  high  character  for  learning.  He  was  recommended 
to  Philip  II.,  who  engaged  him  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  St.  Isidore,  which  death  prevented  him  from  com¬ 
pleting.  He  composed  several  works  in  prose  and  verse,  of 
which  the  most  esteemed  is  a  “  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,” 
inserted  in  a  collection  of  the  writers  on  Spanish  history. 
Gomez  died  in  1580,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS,  a  native  of  Wales,  who  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford,  after  which  he  became  clerk  of  the  council  to 
Edward  VI.,  who  gave  him,  though  a  layman,  some  ecclesias¬ 
tical  preferments  ;  of  which  he  was  deprived  in  the  next  reign, 
and  being  accused  of  treasonable  practices,  was  executed  at 
Tyburn  in  1553. 

PETER  WALTER  CHABOT,  a  learned  philologer,  was 
born  at  Sainloup,  in  Poitou.  The  children  of  several  persons 
of  distinction  were  committed  to  his  care,  and  he  acquired  so 
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much  rep  tation  as  a  preceptor,  that  chancellor  de  1’  Hopital 
engaged  him  to  live  at  his  seat  in  the  country,  to  teach  his 
grandsons.  His  chief  work  was  a  Commentary  on  Horace,  on 
which  he  exhausted  all  the  fruits  of  his  studies.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  regularity  in  life  and  manners,  and  submitted 
three  times,  with  great  patience,  to  the  plunder  of  his  effects 
during  the  civil  wars.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  about 
1597. 

FRANCESCO  ROBERTELLO,  an  Italian  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  born  at  Udine,  in  1516,  was  the  son  of  a  notary  and  noble 
of  that  city.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Bologna 
under  Romalo  Amasio,  and  about  1538  was  invited  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  eloquence  at  Lucca.  In  1543  he  removed  to  Pisa, 
where  he  held  a  similar  professorship  till  1549,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  an  invitation  to  Venice  to  succeed  Batisto  Egnazio, 
then  past  service.  About  that  time  he  took  a  wrife  at  his 
native  place,  and  in  1552  he  was  called  to  Padua  to  fill  the 
chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  eloquence,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Lazzaro  Buonamici.  He  quitted  Padua  for  Bologna  in  1557; 
whence,  in  1560,  he  was  recalled,  by  the  senate  of  Venice,  to  his 
chair  at  Padua.  In  that  city  he  died  in  1567,  in  his  fifty-first 
year.  The  university  gave  him  a  splendid  funeral,  and  the 
German  nation  erected  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory 
in  the  church  of  St.  Antonio.  Robertello  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  contentious  disposition ;  for  at  most  of  the  places  of 
his  residence,  he  was  involved  in  quarrels  with  his  colleagues, 
and  his  writings  are  full  of  attacks  upon  his  contemporaries. 
He  published  numerous  works,  chiefly  on  critical  and  anti¬ 
quarian  topics.  He  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  learned 
Sigonio,  carried  on  with  that  acrimony  by  which  literature  has 
been  so  much  disgraced.  He  wrote  a  Treatise  on  History ; 
another,  “  De  Vita  et  Victu  populi  Romani  seb  Imperatori- 
bus,”  folio;  and  notes  on  the  Classic  Poets. 

JEROME  WOLF,  a  literary  character  of  Germany, 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Oettingen, 
was  boi*n  at  the  chateau  of  that  name  in  1516.  Having  gone 
through  the  usual  elementary  part  of  education,  he  was  sent, 
when  thirteen  years  old,  to  the  college  just  then  established  by 
the  senate  of  Nuremhurg,  where  he  studied  Greek,  Latin,  and 
philosophy  under  Joachim  Camerarius,  and  poetry  under  Eoba- 
nus  Essus,  Though  he  made  little  progress  at  first,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  youth,  the  powers  of  his  mind  seemed  to  ex¬ 
pand  with  the  increase  of  years,  but  just  as  he  had  begun  to 
conceive  a  strong  attachment  to  study,  he  was  recalled  by  his 
father,  who  placed  him  in  the  service  of  Christopher  Julius, 
chancellor  to  count  Von  Goetingen.  The  object  proposed,  by 
thus  interrupting  his  studies,  was  to  soften,  if  possible,  a  misan¬ 
thropic  turn  of  mind  to  which  he  had  given  way,  and  which 
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application  to  study  served  only  to  increase.  The  remedy 
employed  was  in  some  measure  successful ;  the  severity  of  his 
countenance  and  manner  became  somewhat  relaxed  by  inter¬ 
course  with  the  court ;  and  if  any  moroseness  of  character  re¬ 
mained,  it  was  fully  counterbalanced  by  more  solid  qualities, 
probity,  diligence,  and  modesty,  which  gained  him  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  his  employer.  Some  crosses  which  he  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  again  soured  his  tem¬ 
per,  and  he  resumed  the  study  of  poetry,  and  of  the  ancient 
Greek  writers,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  remonstrances  of 
the  chancellor,  who  urged  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  juris¬ 
prudence,  and  to  apply  to  public  business,  by  which  he  might 
not  only  acquire  honour,  but  obtain  competence.  His  advice, 
however,  was  without  effect,  and  Julius  was  obliged  to  leave 
him  to  his  own  caprice,  after  predicting  to  him  all  those  evils 
which  afterwards  embittered  his  days.  He  went  through  fre¬ 
quent  changes  of  situation,  and  was  almost  constantly  under 
the  influence  of  a  morbid  melancholy,  and  restless  irritability ; 
which,  however,  seldom  long  interrupted  his  literary  pursuits. 
He  was  for  some  years  very  comfortably  domesticated  with 
John  James  Fugger,  a  distinguished  patron  of  literature.  He 
quitted  that  situation  to  accept  the  post  of  director  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Augsburg,  and  librarian  to  that  institution.  Even 
this  place  he  was  frequently  on  the  point  of  quitting ;  but  he 
continued  in  it  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  month  of 
October,  1580. 

Wolf  s  edition  of  the  Annals  of  Zonaras  was  printed  at  the 
Louvre,  at  Paris,  in  1687,  with  notes  by  Du  Cange.  His 
translation  of  Demosthenes  was  put  to  press  at  Basle,  by 
Episcopius,  in  1572,  with  the  orations  of  yEschines,  the  com¬ 
mentaries  of  Ulpius,  and  Wolfius’s  notes.  He  wrote  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  works,  almost  all  relating  to  Greek  and  Latin 
authors. 

DR.  WALTER  HADDON,  a  great  restorer  of  the  learned 
languages  in  England,  was  born  in  1516.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  writing  Latin  in  a  fine  style,  which  he  acquired  by 
a  constant  study  of  Cicero.  He  was  a  strenuous  promoter  of 
the  Reformation  under  Edward  VI.,  and  succeeded  bishop 
Gardiner  in  the  mastership  of  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge.  He 
concealed  himself  in  Mary’s  reign,  but  acquired  the  favour  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  who  sent  him  as  one  of  the  three  agents  to 
Bruges  in  1566,  to  restore  commerce  between  England  and 
the  Netherlands.  He  was  also  engaged  with  Sir  John  Cheke 
in  drawing  up  in  Latin  that  useful  code  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
published  in  1571  by  the  learned  John  Fox,  under  the  title  of 
Reformatio  legum  ecclesiasticarum  ;  his  other  works  are  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  of  Lucubrations.  He  died  in  1572. 
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BONAVENTURE  AN G  ELI,  born  at  Ferrara,  and  died 
at  Parma  in  1576,  is  the  author  of  several  works.  The  most 
known  is  his  History  of  the  City  of  Parma,  in  Italian,  which  is 
much  sought  after  when  certain  passages  on  P.  L.  Farnase 
have  not  been  cancelled.  It  was  printed  in  that  city  in  1591, 
4to.  The  author  says  he  composed  it  within  the  space  of  six 
months ;  a  circumstance  which  does  not  tend  to  give  one  a 
marvellous  idea  of  the  book. 

MATTHEW  BEROALD  or  BEROALDE,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  St.  Denis  near  Paris.  He  made  great  proficiency  in 
the  learned  languages,  and  became  an  able  theologian,  mathe¬ 
matician,  philosopher,  and  historian.  In  1550  he  was  at  Agen 
as  preceptor  to  Hector  Fugosa,  afterwards  bishop  of  that  city, 
and  here  he  embraced  the  protestant  religion  along  with  Sca- 
liger  and  other  learned  men.  Arriving  at  Paris  in  1558  he 
was  chosen  preceptor  to  Theodore  Agrippa  d’Aubigne.  He 
was  arrested  at  Constance  and  sentenced  to  the  flames,  but 
was  preserved  by  the  kindness  of  an  officer  who  allowed  him 
to  escape.  He  then  went  to  Orleans,  Rochelle,  and  Sancerre, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  during  the  siege  of  the 
latter  place  by  the  marshal  de  Lachatre.  In  1574  he  was  at 
Geneva,  officiating  as  minister  and  professor  of  philosophy. 
His  death  took  place  in  1578.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled 
Chronicon,  same  Scriptures  auctoritate  constitutum,  folio. 

GASPAR  BARTHHJS,  a  learned  and  copious  writer, 
born  at  Custrinin  Brandenburgh  in  1576.  Mr.  Baillet,  in  his 
Enfans  Celebres,  tells  us  that  at  twelve  years  of* age  he  trans¬ 
lated  David’s  Psalms  into  Latin  verse  of  every  measure,  and 
published  several  Latin  poems.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  was  professor  of  civil  law  at  Frankfort,  counsellor  to  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  his  chancellor  at  Custrin,  he  was 
sent  to  Gotha,  then  to  Eisenach,  and  afterwards,  according  to 
custom,  went  through  all  the  different  universities  in  Germany. 
He  afterwards  visited  Italy,  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Hol¬ 
land,  improving  himself  by  the  conversation  and  works  of  the 
learned  in  every  country.  He  studied  also  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  and  his  translations  from  the  Spanish  and  French  show 
that  he  was  not  content  with  a  superficial  knowledge.  Upon 
his  return  to  Germany  he  led  a  retired  life  at  Leipsic  ;  his 
passion  for  study  having  made  him  renounce  all  sorts  of  em¬ 
ployment.  He  died  at  Leipsic  in  1658,  aged  seventy-one.  His 
works  are — 1.  Juvenilia,  containing  his  early  poems,  1607.  2. 
Zodiacus  vitae  Christianee,  1623.  3.  Epidorpidon  ex  mero 

Scazonte,  &c.  4.  Tarraeus  Hebius ;  or  Epigrams,  dedicated 

to  king  James.  5.  Amabilium  Anacreonte  decantati,  1612. 
6.  Editions  of  Claudian  and  Statius,  with  notes.  7.  Adversa¬ 
ria,  fol.  1624. 
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ROGER  ASCHAM  was  born  at  Kirby  Wiske,  near 
North  Allerton,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1516.  His  father 
was  steward  to  the  noble  family  of  Scroop.  Roger  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  family  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  who,  about  the 
year  1530,  sent  him  to  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  soon  distinguished  for  his  application  and  abilities.  He 
took  his  degree  of  A.R.  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  soon  after 
elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and  in  1536  proceeded  A.M.  In 
1554  he  was  chosen  university  orator,  and  in  1548  was  sent 
for  to  court  to  instruct  the  lady  Elizabeth,  afterwards  queen, 
in  the  learned  languages.  In  1550  he  attended  Sir  Richard 
Morysine,  as  secretary  on  his  embassy  to  the  emperor,  Charles 
V.,  at  whose  court  he  continued  three  years,  and  in  the  mean 
time  was  appointed  Latin  secretary  to  Edward  VI.  But  on 
the  death  of  that  prince  he  lost  his  preferment  and  all  his 
hopes,  being  professedly  of  the  reformed  religion ;  yet,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  expectations,  he  was  soon  after,  by  the  interest  of 
his  friend,  lord  Paget,  made  Latin  secretary  to  the  king  and 
queen.  In  June,  1554,  he  married  Mrs.  Margaret  How,  with 
whom  he  had  a  considerable  fortune.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  though  Ascham  was  known  to  be  a  protestant  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  favour,  not  only  with  the  ministry  of  those  times,  but 
with  queen  Mary  herself.  Upon  the  accession  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  he  was  not  only  confirmed  in  his  post  of  Latin  secretary, 
but  was  employed  as  preceptor  to  her  majesty  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  He  died  in  1568,  not  rich,  but  much 
regretted,  especially  by  the  queen,  who  said  that  she  had  rather 
lost  £10,000.  He  wrote,  1.  Zoxophilus  ;  the  schole  or  parti¬ 
tions  of  shooting,  contayned  in  two  bookes,  written  by  Roger 
Ascham,  1544,  and  now  newly  perused;  pleasaunt  for  all  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  yeomen  of  England,  &c.  Lond.  1571.  Whilst  at 
the  university  he  was  fond  of  archery  by  way  of  exercise 
and  amusement,  for  which  he  was  censured,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  he  sat  down  to  write  this  book,  which  was  dedicated  to 
Henry  VIII.,  who  settled  a  pension  of  £10  per  annum  upon 
the  author.  It  is  rather  whimsical,  but  is  admirably  well 
written,  and  full  of  learning.  2.  A  Report  and  Discourse  of 
the  affairs  and  state  of  Germany,  and  the  emperor  Charles  his 
court,  &c.,  4to. ;  a  valuable  curiosity.  3.  The  School-master; 
first  printed  in  1573,  4to.  Mr.  Upton  published  an  edition 
with  notes  in  1711  ;  it  lias  uncommon  merit,  and  is  also  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  great  humanity  of  the  author,  who  was  for 
making  the  paths  of  knowledge  as  pleasant  as  possible,  and  for 
trying  every  gentle  method  of  enlarging  the  mind  and  winning 
the  heart.  4.  Latin  Epistles ;  first  published  by  Mr.  Grant  in 
1576,  and  since  passed  through  many  editions ;  the  best  is  that  of 
Oxford,  in  1703.  It  is  much  admired  on  account  of  the  style, 
and  esteemed  almost  the  only  classical  work  of  that  kind 
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written  by  an  Englishman.  5.  Apologia  contra  missam,  1577, 
8vo. 

GEORGE  FABRICIUS,  a  learned  German,  born  at 
Chemnitz  in  Misnia,  in  1516.  After  a  liberal  education,  he 
visited  Italy  in  quality  of  tutor  to  a  young  nobleman;  and,  ex¬ 
amining  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  with  gi’eat  accuracy, 
compared  them  with  their  descriptions  in  Latin  writers.  The 
result  of  these  observations  was  his  work,  entitled  Roma,  con¬ 
taining  a  description  of  that  city.  He  afterwards  conducted 
a  very  extensive  school  till  his  death  in  1571.  He  also  wrote 
seven  books  of  the  Annals  of  Misnia,  three  of  the  Annals 
of  Meissen,  Travels,  and  many  sacred  poems  in  Latin. 

DENNIS  LAMBIN,  an  eminent  classical  commentator, 
born  at  Montreuil  sur  Mer,  in  Picardy,  where  he  acquired  great 
skill  in  polite  literature.  He  lived  long  at  Rome ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  was  made  royal  professor  of  Greek.  He  died 
in  1572,  aged  fifty-six,  of  grief  for  the  death  of  his  friend  Ra¬ 
mus,  who  was  murdered  at  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew’s 
day.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Plautus,  Lucretius,  Cicero, 
and  Horace,  and  other  works.  His  commentary  on  Horace  is 
particularly  esteemed. 

ALPHONSO  SALMERON,  a  Spanish  jesuit,  was  born 
at  Toledo  in  1516.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Paris,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Ignatius  Loyola ;  and  was  one  of 
his  first  and  most  zealous  disciples.  He  made  many  journeys 
as  a  missionary  into  Germany,  Poland,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Ireland.  He  appeared  also  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  foundation  of  a  college  at  Naples,  where  he 
died  in  1585.  His  works  have  been  published  in  8  vols.  folio. 

THOMAS  PRESTON,  LL.D.,  a  dramatic  writer  and 
actor,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  He  was  first  admitted  M.A.  and  fellow  of  King’s  col¬ 
lege  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  created  LL  D,  and  created 
master  of  Trinity-hall.  In  1564,  when  the  queen  was  enter¬ 
tained  at  Cambridge,  Preston  acted  so  admirably  well  in  the 
tragedy  of  Dido,  a  Latin  play,  written  by  John  Ritwise,  and 
then  fellow  of  the  same  college,  that  queen  Elizabeth  settled  a 
pension  of  201.  a-year  on  him ;  a  circumstance  which  Shak- 
speare  is  supposed  to  allude  to  in  his  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  end  of  act  4th.  He  likewise  attended  and  exhibited 
at  Oxford,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1566,  with  other  eight 
Cantabrigians,  when  the  queen  visited  that  university,  and  was 
made  M.A.  of  it.  He  also  wrote  a  dramatic  piece,  in  the 
ancient  metre,  entitled,  Cambyses  King  of  Persia. 

FIORENTINO  REMIGIO,  an  Italian  literary  character, 
whose  family  name  was  Nanini,  was  a  native  of  Florence.  He 
entered  into  the  Dominican  order,  and  was  called  to  Rome  by 
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pope  Pius  V.,  to  superintend  an  edition  of  the  works  of  St. 
Thomas.  He  wrote  a  variety  of  works,  among  which  were  a 
Commentary  on  the  whole  Scriptures ;  Translations  of  Ammia- 
nus  Marcellinus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Fazello’s  history  of 
Sicily ;  Reflections  on  Guicciardini’s  history ;  an  edition  of  that 
of  Villani  with  remarks ;  Italian  poems ;  and  a  translation  in 
verse  of  Ovid’s  heroic  epistles,  much  esteemed,  of  which  an 
elegant  edition  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1762.  He  died  at  Flo¬ 
rence  in  1 580,  at  the  age  of  62. 

JOHN  BOSCHIUS,  a  native  of  Liege,  of  considerable 
learning  and  abilities,  was  invited,  in  1558,  to  the  chair  of 
professor  of  medicine  at  Ingolstadt,  which  he  held  with  credit 
several  years. 

^  CONRAD  LYCOSTHENES,  or  WOLFFHART,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  at  Basle,  was  born  at 
Ruffach  in  Upper  Alsace,  in  August,  1518.  In  1539  he  took 
his  degree  of  master,  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1542  became  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Basle.  In  consequence  of  a  paralytic  stroke  in  1554, 
he  lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand,  and  was  obliged  afterwards 
to  write  with  his  left.  He  rendered  himself  celebrated  not 
only  as  a  linguist,  but  by  an  extensive  knowledge  of  history 
and  other  branches  of  learning,  and  died  in  1561. 

HUBERT  LANGUET,  a  native  of  Yileause  in  Burgundy, 
born  in  1518.  He  gained  great  reputation  by  his  learning 
and  virtue,  having  read  one  of  Melancthon’s  books  at  Bologna, 
he  went  to  Wirtemberg  in  1549,  where  he  contracted  a  strict 
friendship  with  him,  and  embraced  the  protestant  religion. 
In  1565  he  was  one  of  the  first  counsellors  of  Augustus  elector 
of  Saxony,  who  employed  him  in  several  important  affairs  and 
negociations.  He  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  confidence 
of  William  prince  of  Orange ;  and  died  at  Antwerp  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1581. 

Hubert  Languet  was  a  man  of  pure  virtue  in  corrupt 
and  difficult  times.  Duplessis  Mornai  says  of  him,  “  He 
was  such  as  many  would  wish  to  appear ;  he  lived  as 
good  men  wish  to  die.”  He  left  the  world  without  regret, 
finding,  he  said,  “that  instead  of  amending,  it  daily  grew 
worse.”  Yet  he  was  void  of  moroseness  or  austerity,  and  was 
agreeable  and  pleasant  in  conversation.  He  was  a  rigid  ob¬ 
server  of  truth,  and  never  violated  it  even  in  jest.  He  had  no 
desire  to  become  rich  ;  and,  after  all  the  great  employments 
he  had  passed  through,  left  to  his  heirs  little  property  except 
his  medals  and  books.  He  lived  in  celibacy,  in  order  that  he 
might  pursue  his  studies  without  interruption.  No  man  of 
his  time  was  better  acquainted  with  the  political  interests  of 
princes,  and  the  details  of  history.  He  wrote,  1,  A  History 
of  the  siege  of  Gotha,  in  Latin.  2.  Epislolae  ad  Philip.  Syd- 
nacum.  3.  Epist.  ad  principem  suum  Augustum  Saxonicas 
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ducem,  4to.  4.  Epist.  ad  Joachim  Camerarium,  &c.  5.  Hist, 

descriptio  susceptae  k  Caesarea  majestate  exeeutionis  Augusto 
Saxoniae  duce  contra  S.  Romani  imp.  rebelles.  6.  Vindiciee 
contra  Tyrannos. 

JEROME  PARABOSCO,  an  Italian  dramatic  writer; 
who  wrote  several  comedies,  and  some  novels  in  the  style  of 
Boccace,  under  the  title  of  Diporti  di  Girolemo  Parabosco ; 
printed  at  Venice,  in  8vo.,  1558. 

HUBERT  FOGLIETA,  or  FOLIETA,  a  learned  Ge¬ 
noese,  was  descended  of  a  noble  family,  and  born  in  1518.  The 
troubles  which  agitated  his  country  prompted  him  to  write  a 
work  on  the  distinction  between  noble  and  plebeian  families ; 
but  the  nobles  procured  his  banishment,  a  treatment  which 
suggested  to  him  as  his  future  device,  a  lighted  flambeau,  with 
the  inscription  “  Officio  mihi  officio.”  He  submitted  to  his 
sentence  like  a  philosopher,  and  chose  Rome  as  the  place  of 
his  retirement,  where  he  acquired  the  patronage  of  Hippolyto 
cardinal  d’  Este,  who  received  him  into  his  house.  He  died 
in  1581.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  Historia  Genuensium, 
1585.  2.  De  Causis  magnitudinis  Turcarum  Imperii.  3.  Della 
Republica  di  Genoa,  &c. 

OCT  AVI  AN  FERRARI,  an  Italian  writer,  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Milan,  in  1518.  He  was  chosen  professor  of 
ethics  and  politics  in  the  college  founded  by  Paul  Canobio. 
The  senate  of  Venice  engaged  him  to  remove  to  Padua,  where 
he  continued  four  years,  and  then  returned  to  Milan,  where  he 
died  in  1586.  He  was  illustrious  for  his  probity,  as  well  as 
for  his  learning.  His  works  are,  1 .  De  Sermonibus  exotericis. 
2.  De  Discipline  Encyclica ;  seu  Clavis  Philosophic  Peripa¬ 
tetics  Aristotelice.  3.  De  origine  Romanorum.  4.  A  trans¬ 
lation  of  Atheneus  into  Latin. 

LAMBERT  HORTENSIUS,  a  man  of  letters,  was  born 
in  1518,  at  Montfort  in  the  province  of  Utrecht.  He  derived 
his  Latin  name  from  the  circumstance  of  being  son  to  a  gar¬ 
dener.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Louvaine,  and  after¬ 
wards  was  a  preceptor  in  the  college  of  St.  Jerom  at  Utrecht, 
and  entered  into  priest’s  orders.  In  1544  he  accepted  the 
prefecture  of  the  college  of  Naerden,  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  notwithstanding  other  invitations.  At  the  cruel  sack  of 
that  town  by  the  Spaniards  in  1572,  his  house  was  pillaged, 
and  his  natural  son  was  massacred  before  his  eyes.  He  him¬ 
self  was  near  undergoing  the  same  fate,  when  he  Avas  recog¬ 
nized  and  saved  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  his  scholar. 
He  died  a  year  or  two  afterwards  at  a  country  house  near 
Naerden,  fluctuating,  it  is  said,  between  the  catholic  and  re¬ 
formed  religions.  Hortensius  was  a  great  student  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  four  of  whose  comedies  he  translated  into  Latin  verse, 
and  published  with  notes.  He  also  wrote  annotations  on  the 
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first  six  books  of  the  /Eneid,  and  on  Lucan’s  Phavsalia ;  the 
latter  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  thing  he  was  solicitous  to 
save  at  the  pillage  of  his  house ;  they  were  published  after 
his  death,  at  Utrecht,  1578,  folio. 

ANTHONY  DE  FONSECA,  a  Dominican  of  Lisbon, 
who  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1542.  He  afterwards 
was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Coimbra,  where  he  died. 
He  left  “  Remarks  on  Cajetan’s  Commentaries,”  and  other 
works. 

PETER  DE  FONSECA,  a  Portuguese  jesuit,  was  also 
theological  professor  of  Coimbra,  and  died  at  Lisbon  in  1599. 
He  compiled  4  vols.  folio  of  metaphysics,  which  occasioned 
fierce  disputes  between  the  Dominicans  and  Jansenists. 

MARIUS  NIZOLIUS,  an  Italian  grammarian,  who,  by 
his  erudition,  contributed  much  to  the  promotion  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  this  century.  In  1553  he  published  Lib.  IV.  De 
veris  principiis  et  vera  ratione  philosophandi  contra  Pseudo- 
philosoplius ;  wherein  he  attacks  the  schoolmen  and  followers 
of  Aristotle  for  their  absurd  opinions  and  barbarisms,  with 
great  shrewdness  and  vivacity.  Leibnitz  was  so  pleased  with 
it  that  he  republished  it,  with  critical  notes  of  his  own,  in  4to. 
1607.  Nizolius  also  published  Thesaurus  Ciceronianus,  sive 
Apparatus  Linguae  Latinae  e  Scriptis  Tullii  Ciceronis  collectus, 
fob,  a  good  Latin  Dictionary  of  Cicero’s  words  and  expressions, 
of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer. 

VIRGIL  MALVEZZI,  marquis  of  Malvezzi,  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  1519.  He  was  well  versed  in  literature,  music, 
law,  physic,  and  mathematics.  He  served  also  in  a  distin¬ 
guished  post  in  the  army  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  him  in  some  important  negociations.  He  died  at 
Bologna  in  1654,  leaving  several  works  in  Spanish  and  Italian. 
His  Discourses  on  the  First  Book  of  Tacitus  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English. 

JOHN  HARTUNGUS,  a  German  author.  He  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  at  Heidelberg;  translated  Apollonius  into 
Latin;  published  notes  on  Homer’s  Odyssey;  and  died  in 
1579. 

BERTRAND  D’  ARGENTU,  a  native  of  Vitre,  who  died 
in  1590,  in  his  71st  year,  of  a  broken  heart,  on  account  of  the 
disasters  brought  upon  his  country  by  the  plague.  He  wrote 
an  account  of  Brittany,  &c. 

THOMAS  GRESHAM,  an  opulent  merchant  in  London, 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Norfolk.  He  was  born  in 
1519.  His  father  was  king’s  agent  at  Antwerp,  for  taking  up 
money  of  the  merchants.  Being  appointed  to  the  same  office, 
he,  in  1551,  removed  to  that  city  with  his  family.  This  em¬ 
ployment  was  suspended  on  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  but, 
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on  proper  representations,  was  restored  to  him  again.  Queen 
Elizabeth  knighted  him,  and  made  him  her  agent  in  foreign 
parts.  About  this  time  he  built  a  large  mansion-house  on  the 
west  side  of  Bishopsgate-street,  since  named  Gresham  college. 
His  father  had  proposed  building  a  house  or  exchange  for  the 
merchants  to  meet  in,  instead  of  walking  in  the  open  streets ; 
but  Sir  Thomas  went  beyond  his  father ;  he  offered,  if  the  ci¬ 
tizens  would  provide  a  proper  piece  of  ground,  to  build  a  house 
at  his  own  expense;  which  being  accepted,  he  fulfilled  his 
promise  after  the  plan  of  the  Exchange  at  Antwerp.  On  the 
29th  of  Jan.  1570,  when  the  new  edifice  was  opened,  the 
queen  came  and  dined  with  the  founder ;  and  caused  a  herald 
with  a  trumpet  to  proclaim  it  by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change.  In  pursuance  also  of  a  promise  to  endow  a  college 
for  the  profession  of  the  seven  liberal  sciences,  lie  made  a  tes¬ 
tamentary  disposition  of  his  house  in  London  for  that  purpose. 
He  left  several  other  benefactions,  and  died  in  1579.  He  had 
a  mind  every  way  suited  to  his  fortune ;  generous  and  benign, 
ready  to  perform  good  actions,  and  encourage  them  in  others. 
He  was  a  great  friend  and  patron  of  the  celebrated  martyrolo- 
gist  John  Fox.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  and 
several  modern  languages ;  he  had  a  very  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  all  affairs  relating  to  commerce,  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  :  and  his  success  was  equal  to  it,  being  esteemed  the 
highest  commoner  in  England  in  his  time.  He  transacted 
queen  Elizabeth’s  mercantile  affairs  so  constantly,  that  he  was 
called  The  Royal  Merchant;  and  his  house  was  sometimes 
appointed  for  the  reception  of  foreign  princes  upon  their  first 
arrival  in  London. 

CATHARINE  FISHER.  The  biographers  of  this  lady 
appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  her  origin,  though  they  all 
agree  in  allowing  that  she  possessed  great  comprehension  of 
mind,  and  allow  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  linguists 
that  adorned  the  sixteenth  century.  About  the  year  1559  she 
married  Gualtherus  Gruter,  a  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  by 
whom  she  had  one  son,  the  celebrated  James  Gruter, 
whose  philosophical  works  have  been  so  universally  admired. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  had  no  other  instructor  than  his 
mothei*,  who  was  perfect  mistress  both  of  Latin  and  Greek; 
and  to  her  has  been  ascribed  his  fondness  for  study,  as  it  is 
during  childhood  that  a  bias  is  given  to  the  mind.  At  what 
age  she  died  has  not  been  specified,  but  the  year  her  biogra¬ 
phers  believe  to  have  been  1579,  the  time  when  her  son  left 
the  university  of  Cambridge  to  study  at  Leyden :  but  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  not  positively  ascertained. 

ADRIAN  IS  AL  ADRIANO  ADRIAN  I,  a  Flemish  je- 
suit,  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  entered  into  the  society  of 
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St.  Ignatius  in  1 544,  at  Louvaine,  where  he  became  principal  of 
the  university.  He  died  there  in  1580.  His  works  are  of  an 
ascetic  cast,  and  written  in  German. 

BASIL  FABER,  a  learned  German,  was  born  at  Soran  in 
Lower  Lusatia,  in  the  year  1520.  After  having  received  a 
preparatory  education  in  his  native  place,  he  pursued  his  stu* 
dies  in  different  German  universities,  and  particularly  in  that 
of  Wittemberg,  where  his  proficiency  in  literature  gained  him 
the  applause  and  esteem  of  the  professors.  About  the  year 
1550  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  seminary  at  Nordhausen; 
afterwards  of  that  at  Termstadt;  then  of  the  seminary  at 
Quidlinburg ;  and  lastly  of  the  Augustinian  college  at  Erfurt. 
He  died  in  the  year  1 576.  He  wrote  “  Thesaurus  Eruditionis 
Scholastics,”  1571,  folio.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Leich, 
2  vols.  folio.  1749. 

FRANCIS  BAUDOUIN,  an  eminent  man  of  letters,  was 
born  at  Arras  in  1520,  studied  at  Louvaine,  and  in  his  youth 
resided  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.  At  Geneva  he  became 
intimate  with  Calvin,  and  embraced  the  reformed  religion.  In 
France  he  conformed  to  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  taught 
the  law  at  Bourges  from  1538  to  1545.  In  Germany  he  de¬ 
livered  lectures  at  Strasburg,  Heidelberg,  and  other  places, 
avowing  himself  a  protestant,  but  by  joining  Cassander  in  a 
project  for  bringing  about  a  coalition  of  religions,  he  excited 
the  lasting  displeasure  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  others  of  the 
reformed  party.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Cardinal  Lorraine, 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Calvinists,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
induced  Antony,  the  weak  king  of  Navarre,  to  abandon  them. 
By  that  prince  he  was  patronized,  and  appointed  his  delegate 
at  the  council  of  Trent.  Upon  the  death  of  Antony  in  1652, 
he  was  invited  to  Douay  and  Besanqon,  and  finally  settled  at 
Paris,  where  his  reputation,  acquired  by  several  learned  works 
which  he  had  published,  rendered  his  lectures  popular  among 
persons  of  the  first  distinction.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  after¬ 
wards  Henry  III.,  wished  to  engage  his  pen  in  the  justification 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  but  to  this  prince  he 
delivered  his  sentiments  like  an  honest  man,  and  was  so  much 
esteemed  by  him  that  he  appointed  him  one  of  his  counsellors 
of  state.  Whilst  he  was  preparing  to  follow  Henry  to  Poland, 
he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  at  the 
college  of  Arras  in  Paris,  in  1573.  He  was  distinguished  by 
his  extensive  knowledge,  admirable  memory,  and  persuasive 
eloquence.  Notwithstanding  the  just  reproach  which  he  in¬ 
curred  by  his  versatility  in  religion,  so  that  he  was  opprobri- 
ously  denominated  an  “  Hermaphrodite,”  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  moderate  and  tolerating  principles,  and  whilst 
he  condemned  the  severities  exercised  against  the  protestants 
in  the  Low  Countries,  he  also  censured  the  unjustifiable  zeal 
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of  Calvin  in  the  prosecution  of  Servetus.  His  Latin  style  was 
pure  and  elegant,  and  he  left  several  books  on  the  civil  law, 
and  also  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  controversy,  which  have 

lippn  rnnf'h  PQfppmprl 

FRANCESCO  SANSOVINO,  a  very  copious  writer,  son 
of  Jacopo  Sansovino,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  born  in  1521. 
He  accompanied  his  father  on  his  removal  to  Venice,  where  he 
received  instructions  in  classical  literature  from  the  ablest  mas¬ 
ters.  His  father  designing  to  fit  him  for  advancement  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  he  was  sent  to  study  the  law  at  Padua ;  but  the 
more  agreeable  studies  in  which  he  had  been  initiated  gave 
him  a  distaste  to  severer  pursuits,  and  instead  of  attending  the 
schools,  he  procured  admission  into  the  newly-founded  Aca¬ 
demy  of  the  Infiammati.  With  this  step  his  father  was  so 
much  offended,  that  going  to  Padua,  refused  to  see  his  son ; 
and  Francesco,  to  appease  him,  consented  to  remove  to  Bo¬ 
logna,  where  he  went  through  all  the  process  of  a  legal  gra¬ 
duation.  But,  though  become  a  doctor,  he  declined  following 
the  profession,  and  devoted  himself  to  letters.  Upon  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  his  godfather,  Julius  III.,  to  the  papal  throne  in  1550, 
he  flew  to  Rome,  full  of  hopes ;  but  obtained  nothing  except 
the  empty  title  of  pontifical  chamberlain;  he  returned  to  Ve¬ 
nice,  married,  and  quietly  sat  down  to  literary  occupations. 
He  was  partly  employed  in  correcting  the  press  of  Gabriel 
Giolito,  partly  in  conducting  one  of  his  own ;  and  he  composed 
a  multiplicity  of  works  of  various  kinds,  amounting,  it  is  said, 
to  fifty-two  at  the  least.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1586.  He 
wrote  Notes  on  Boccacio ;  Poems ;  an  historical  work  enti¬ 
tled  “  Venezia  descritta and  another,  called  “  Istoria  Uni¬ 
versale  dell’  origine,  guerre,  ed  imperio  de  Turchi,”  2  vols.  4to. 

SIR  THOMAS  WILSON,  a  writer,  statesman,  and  di¬ 
vine,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  celebrated  for  the  po¬ 
liteness  of  his  style  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Wilson  of  Stroby  in  Lincolnshire ;  educated  at 
Eton,  from  whence  he  was  elected  to  King’s  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  after  which  he  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  he  lived  abroad,  and  was 
seized  by  the  inquisition  at  Rome.  He  is  said  to  have  suffered 
the  torture,  and  would  have  been  put  to  death,  on  refusing  to 
deny  his  faith,  had  not  a  fire  happened,  which  induced  the  po¬ 
pulace  to  force  open  the  prison,  that  those  confined  there  might 
not  perish,  by  which  means  he  escaped ;  and,  returning  to 
England,  after  queen  Mary’s  death,  was  appointed  one  of  the  |i 
masters  of  requests,  and  master  of  St.  Katherine’s  hospital,  : 
near  the  Tower.  In  1576  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  ; 
Low  Countries,  where  he  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  in  the  i 
following  year  he  was  named  to  succeed  Sir  Thomas  Smith  as  . 
secretary  of  state  ;  and  in  1579  obtained  the  deanery  of  Durham. 
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He  died  in  1581.  He  was  endowed  with  an  uncommon  strength 
of  memory,  which  enabled  him  to  act  with  remarkable  despatch 
in  his  negociations,  yet  he  shone  more  as  a  scholar  than  as  a 
minister.  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Winter,  of  Sidney  in  Gloucestershire,  and  left  three 
children;  Nicholas,  who  settled  at  Sheepwash  in  Lincolnshire; 
Mary,  married,  first,  to  Robert  Burdett,  of  Bramcote  in  War¬ 
wickshire,  secondly,  to  Sir  Christopher  Lowther,  of  Lowther 
in  Westmoreland ;  and  Lucretia,  wife  of  George  Belgrave,  of 
Belgrave  in  Leicestershire.  Sir  Thomas  wrote — 1.  Epistola 
de  vita  et  obitu  duorum  fratrum  Suffolciensium,  Henrici  et 
Caroli  Brandon.  2.  The  Rule  of  Reason,  containing  the  Art 
of  Logic.  3.  The  Art  of  Rhetoric.  4.  Discourse  upon  Usury. 

MICHAEL  BEUTHER,  a  learned  German  writer,  was 
born  at  Carlostadt,  Oct.  18,  1522,  and  studied  at  Marpurg, 
and  afterwards  at  Wittemberg,  where  being  introduced  by 
Melancthon  to  Luther,  the  latter  received  him  into  his  house, 
and  both  of  them  superintended  his  studies.  He  died  of  a  decline, 
Oct.  27,  1587.  His  works  are — 1.  Animadversiones  historicaa 
et  chronographicae.  2.  Opus  fastorum  Antiquitatis  Romanae. 
3.  Fasti  Hebrasorum,  Atheniensium,  et  Romanorum.  4.  Ani¬ 
madversiones  in  Taciti  Germaniam.  5.  Commentarii  in  Livium, 
Sallust 

THEODORE  VAN  CUERENHERT,  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  person,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1522.  Early  in  life  he 
travelled  into  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  was  a  man  of  letters, 
an  engraver,  and  a  good  poet.  The  sister  arts  at  first  he 
considered  as  an  amusement  only ;  but  in  the  end  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  engraving  alone  for  his  support. 
And  though  the  different  studies  in  which  he  employed  his 
time  prevented  his  attachment  to  his  profession  from  being  so 
close  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  yet  marks  of  genius  appear  in 
his  works.  They  are  light,  and  slightly  executed  with  the 
graver  alone,  but  in  an  open  careless  style,  so  as  greatly  to 
resemble  designs  made  with  a  pen.  He  was  established  at 
1  ILaerlem ;  and  there  pursuing  his  favourite  studies  in  litera¬ 
ture,  he  learned  Latin,  and  was  made  secretary  to  that  town, 

I  from  whence  he  was  sent  several  times  as  ambassador  to  the 
r  prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  famous  manifesto, 
which  that  prince  published  in  1566.  Had  he  stopped  here 
it  had  been  well ;  but  he  undertook  an  argument  as  dangerous 
p  as  it  was  absurd.  He  maintained,  that  all  religious  commu- 
p  nions  were  corrupted ;  and  that,  without  a  supernatural  mis- 
I  sion,  accompanied  with  miracles,  no  person  had  a  right  to 
administer  in  any  religious  office ;  he  therefore  pronounced 
that  man  to  be  unworthy  the  name  of  a  Christian,  who  would 
enter  any  place  of  public  worship.  He  showed  the  sincerity 
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of  his  belief  by  his  practice ;  for  he  would  not  communicate 
with  either  protestant  or  papist.  His  works  were  published  in 
3  vols.  folio,  in  1630;  and  though  several  times  imprisoned, 
and  at  last  sentenced  to  banishment,  yet  he  did  not  alter  his 
sentiments.  He  died  at  Dergonde  in  1590,  aged  68.  He 
worked  conjointly  with  the  Galles  and  other  artists,  from  the 
designs  of  Martin  Heinkirk.  The  subjects  are  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  consist  chiefly  of  middling-sized 
plates  lengthwise.  He  also  engraved  several  subjects  from 
Francis  Floris. 

FRANCIS  LAISINO,  or  LUISINI,  of  Udina  in  the  Ve¬ 
netian  territories,  was  an  eminent  scholar.  He  was  born  in 
1523,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  integrity  of  his  life,  part  of 
which  was  employed  in  teaching  Greek  and  Latin  at  Reggio ; 
he  was  afterwards  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  died  in 
1568,  at  the  age  of  forty-five. 

NYMPHODORUS  of  AMPHIPOLIS,  the  author  of  a 
book  which  has  been  twice  cited  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
and  is  now  lost. 

CHARLES  OGINSKI,  a  gentleman  of  Lithuania,  made 
a  Latin  translation  of  Faret’s  Honnete  Homme,  and  published 
it  at  Franeker  in  the  year  1643.  He  dedicated  it  to  Samuel 
Oginski,  his  father,  who  had  a  considerable  office  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  Trocko  in  Lithuania. 

HERCULES  CIOFANI,  an  Italian  critic,  who  published 
annotations  upon  the  works  of  Ovid,  and  the  life  of  that  poet, 
in  1578. 

RICHARD  KILBURN,  author  of  a  survey  of  Kent,  pub¬ 
lished,  1569,  in  his  54th  year,  was  a  native  of  Kent. 

LAURENTIUS  SARIUS,  a  voluminous  compiler,  was 
born  at  Lubeck  in  1522,  and  elected  of  the  Carthusian  order  in 
that  city,  where  he  became  celebrated  for  his  virtues  and 
learning.  He  died  May  25,  1578,  at  Cologne,  aged  56. 

ANTONY  FRANCIS  GAZZINI,  surnamed  LASCA,  a 
native  of  Florence,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy 
della  Crusca.  He  wrote  six  comedies  and  several  tales.  He 
died  in  1583. 

JOHN  THOMAS  FREIGIUS,  a  learned  German,  born 
at  Friburg.  He  studied  under  Zasius  and  Remus,  and 
was  made  rector  of  the  college  at  Altorf  in  1575.  He  died 
at  Basil  in  1583.  Freigius  published — 1.  Quaestiones  Geome- 
tricae  et  Stereometric®.  2.  Logica  consultorum.  3.  A  Latin 
translation  of  Frobisher’s  Voyages.  4.  Ciceronis  orationis 
perpetuis  notis  logicis,  &c.,  3  vols.  8vo. 

MAMBRIN  ROSEO,  or  ROSEUS,  an  Italian  author. 
He  published  in  1549  the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Prince,  in 
which  he  neither  imitated  those  who  describe  government  as  it 
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is  commonly  managed,  nor  those  who  represent  it  according  to 
the  most  perfect  speculation  or  theory.  He  steered  a  middle 
course  between  these  two  extremes,  which  was  to  show  what 
the  rules  of  common  policy  allow.  He  continued  the  History 
of  the  world,  which  John  Tarragnota  had  written  from  Adam 
to  the  year  1513;  he  continued  it  till  the  year  1558,  and 
afterwards  till  1571.  This  work  was  continued  by  Don 
Bartholomew  Denys  de  Fano  till  the  year  1582.  Roseo  also 
translated  into  Italian,  a  treatise  on  the  military  art,  and  wrote 
a  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  was  a  very  partial 
historian. 

MAURICE  DE  LA  CORDE,  born  at  Rheims,  where  he 
attained  considerable  eminence  for  his  classical  and  critical 
learning,  was  made  doctor  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris, 
in  the  year  1559.  In  the  course  of  an  harangue  before  his 
brethren  of  the  faculty,  having  censured  with  asperity  the 
manners  of  the  Romish  clergy,  and  some  of  their  ceremonies, 
and  spoken  too  favourably  of  the  reformed  religion,  he  was 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  This  happened  in  the  year 
1569.  An  edict  of  pacification  being  obtained  the  following 
year,  he  was  released,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  Huguenots, 
allowed  openly  to  profess  his  religion.  He  was  also  permitted 
to  practise  medicine ;  but  the  college,  which  was  firm  in  the 
catholic  religion,  took  from  him  the  place  of  reader  or  lecturer. 
De  la  Corde  was  one  of  the  few  Huguenots  who  escaped  the 
massacre  which  took  place  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
the  year  1572;  and  in  1574  he  obtained  an  order  from  parlia¬ 
ment  reinstating  him  in  his  rights  in  the  faculty  of  medicine. 

CARLO  SIGONIA,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Modena, 
about  the  year  1524.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to 
Bologna,  "where  he  passed  three  years  in  the  study  of  philo¬ 
sophy  and  medicine,  to  which  last  profession  he  was  destined 
by  his  father.  But  having  no  turn  for  physic,  he  spent  a. year 
at  Pavia,  and  then  entered  into  the  service  of  cardinal  Grimani. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  taken  by  invitation  from 
his  native  city  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Greek  philosophy,  vacant 
by  the  departure  of  Porta,  the  master  under  whom  he  had  for¬ 
merly  studied.  In  1550  lie  made  himself  advantageously 
known  to  the  learned  world  by  publishing  the  “  Fasti  Con- 
i  sulares,”  with  a  commentary,  which  quickly  went  through  se¬ 
veral  editions.  In  1552  he  was  invited  to  the  professorship  of 
belles  lettres  at  Venice,  and  in  that  city  he  published  several 
discourses  on  important  topics  of  literature,  and  his  valuable 
notes  and  conjectural  emendations  of  Livy.  In  1560  he  was 
removed  to  the  chair  of  eloquence  at  Padua,  then  the  most 
L  celebrated  of  the  Italian  universities,  but  in  1563  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  Bologna,  which  was  from  this  time  the  usual 
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place  of  his  residence.  In  this  situation  he  rendered  himself 
so  acceptable  to  the  city  that  he  was  presented  with  its  free¬ 
dom,  together  with  a  large  increase  of  salary.  Here  he  em¬ 
ployed  himself  in  the  composition  of  learned  works,  which 
have  handed  down  his  name  to  posterity  with  high  honour, 
and  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  his  condition,  that  he  refused 
a  very  flattering  proposal  from  Stephen,  king  of  Poland,  to 
occupy  a  professorship  in  that  country.  He  visited  Rome  in 
1578,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  pope  Gregory 
XIII.,  by  whom  he  was  engaged  to  compose  an  ecclesiastical 
history.  Of  this,  however,  he  executed  no  more  than  some 
learned  illustrations  of  Sulpicius  Severus ;  for  he  died  at  Mo¬ 
dena  in  the  year  1584.  He  was  a  most  able  and  successful 
elucidator  of  ancient  history  and  antiquities.  He  was  indefa¬ 
tigable  in  searching  to  the  bottom  all  subjects  he  undertook  to 
examine,  so  that  in  many  he  left  little  to  be  added  by  later  in¬ 
quirers,  and  his  works  are  all  carefully  composed  in  a  pure, 
and  even  an  elegant,  Latin  style.  Besides  the  pieces  already 
mentioned,  he  published  many  valuable  tracts  on  the  Roman 
laws  and  customs,  also  on  the  republics  of  the  Hebrews, 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.  He  composed  twenty  books 
of  a  history  relating  to  the  Western  empire,  from  the  time  of 
Dioclesian  to  its  final  destruction  ;  and  he  performed  the  more 
arduous  task  of  framing  from  the  rude  and  obscure  chronicles 
of  the  times,  a  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  from  the  arrival 
of  the  Lombards  to  the  year  1286.  Sigonia  was  involved  in 
several  controversies,  in  one  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
disgraced  himself.  About  twelve  months  before  he  died,  an 
intimate  friend  of  his  edited  a  pretended  treatise  of  Cicero, 
entitled  “  Consolatio.”  Its  authenticity  was  immediately  im¬ 
pugned  by  critics,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  it  was  not 
genuine.  But  Sigonia  wrote  so  warmly  in  defence  of  it,  that 
he  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  author.  The  works  of  this 
learned  man  were  published  collectively  in  1732-3,  by  Argelati, 
at  Milan,  in  6  vols.  fol.  with  his  life,  by  Muratori,  prefixed. 

NICHOLAS  WADHAM,  of  Edge  and  Merrifiehl,  in 
^Somersetshire,  in  which  county  he  was  born,  the  founder  of 
Wadham  college,  Oxford,  was  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Wadhams  of  Devonshire.  As  Mr.  Wadham  died 
before  his  design  could  be  carried  into  execution,  he  be¬ 
queathed  the  management  of  it  to  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Petre,  secretary  of  state,  who  so  often  occurs  as  a 
benefactor  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  This  lady,  assisted 
by  trustees,  and  with  a  zeal  proportioned  to  her  husband’s  spi¬ 
rited  design,  completed  the  necessary  purchases,  buildings, 
and  endowment.  She  survived  her  husband  nine  years,  and 
died  May  16,  1618,  aged  eighty-four,  and  was  buried  with  her 
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husband  in  the  north  transept  of  the  church  of  Ilminster  in 
Somersetshire,  under  a  stately  monument  of  alabaster,  on  which 
are  their  figures  on  brass  plates ;  but  the  whole  is  considerably 
decayed.  The  king’s  licence,  bearing  date  December  20, 1611, 
empowered  Mrs.  Wadham  to  found  a  college  for  the  studies 
of  divinity,  canon  and  civil  law,  physics;  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  classical  languages;  the  society  to  consist  of  a  warden, 
sixteen  fellows,  and  thirty  scholars,  graduate  or  not  graduate, 
or  more  or  less  as  the  statutes  might  provide.  The  act  of 
parliament  for  the  confirmation  of  Wadham  college  was  passed 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1612.  The  statutes  of  the  foundress, 
thus  confirmed,  specified  the  college  to  be  for  a  warden,  fifteen 
fellows,  fifteen  scholars,  two  chaplains,  two  clerks,  with  college 
servants.  The  warden  was  to  be  a  native  of  Great  Britain, 
master  of  arts  at  least,  and  be  incapacitated  from  holding  his 
situation,  either  if  he  married  or  was  promoted  to  a  bishopric ; 
but  the  condition  respecting  marriage  was  annulled  by  act  of 
parliament,  July  1806.  The  fellows,  after  completing  eighteen 
years  from  the  expiration  of  their  regency,  are  to  resign  their 
fellowships.  The  scholars,  from  whom  the  fellows  are  to  be 
chosen,  are  to  be,  three  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  three  of 
Essex,  and  the  rest  of  any  other  county  in  Great  Britain. 

PETER  VICTOR  PALMA  CAIET,  or  CAYET,  a  man 
of  more  reputation  for  learning  than  for  conduct,  was  born  of 
an  obscure  family  of  the  reformed  religion  at  Montrichar  in 
Xmuvaine,  in  1535.  He  received  a  classical  education  from  the 
charity  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  and  was  then  sent  to 
pursue  theological  studies  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  a  domestic 
in  the  house  of  Calvin.  He  was  settled  as  a  minister ;  but  he 
left  his  church  in  order  to  follow  the  court,  where  he  was  placed 
as  chaplain  to  Catharine,  sister  to  Henry  IV.  An  unfortunate 
turn  which  he  had  to  alchemy  and  other  secret  arts,  caused  him 
to  be  calumniated  as  a  magician,  and  various  absurd  stories  were 
circulated  concerning  him  to  this  effect.  These,  being  joined 
to  the  uncontradicted  charge  of  publishing  a  book  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  of  public  stews,  occasioned  him  to  be  de¬ 
posed  from  his  ministerial  function  by  a  synod.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  disgrace  was,  that  he  abjured  protestantism  in 
1595,  and,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  contending  reli¬ 
gious  parties,  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Roman 
catholics,  the  pope  himself  honouring  him  with  a  letter  of  con¬ 
gratulation.  He  then  retired  to  the  college  of  Navarre,  was 
ordained  priest,  made  a  doctor  in  theology,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  Hebrew.  With  the  zeal  of  a  convert  he 
immediately  attacked  the  sect  he  had  forsaken  in  various  con¬ 
troversial  writings,  which  produced  some  angry  and  personal 
replies.  He  held  a  disputation  with  the  celebrated  minister 
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au  3Ioulin,  in  which  he  is  said  not  to  have  acquitted  himself 
with  much  credit.  He  obtained  more  applause  as  a  compiler 
of  history.  Caiet  died  in  1610. 

PETER  CIACONIUS,  brother  of  Alphonsus  Ciaconius, 
was  bom  at  Toledo  in  1525,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1581.  He 
was  employed  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  correcting  the  calendar, 
and  revising  the  Vulgate.  He  also  published  some  of  the 
Latin  Classics. 

Jl  LIAX  GOSELENl,  an  Italian  writer,  a  native  of  Rome, 
was  born  in  1525, of  a  family  of  Xizza  della  Paglia.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  the  latter  place,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  in  the  house  of  the  cardinal 
de  Santa  Flora.  When  seventeen  years  old  he  was  taken  into 
the  service  of  Ferdinand  Gonzaga,  then  viceroy  of  Sicily.  He 
accompanied  that  nobleman  to  his  government  of  Milan  in 
1546,  and  became  his  secretary,  in  which  office  he  continued 
under  three  succeeding  governors.  One  of  these,  the  duke  of 
Sessa,  took  him  to  the  Spanish  court,  where  Philip  H.  esteemed 
and  favoured  him.  L  nder  the  duke  of  Albuquerque  he  suf¬ 
fered  a  long  imprisonment,  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against 
the  life  of  Giambatista  Monti.  He  was,  however,  at  length 
able  to  clear  himself,  since  we  find  him  exercising  his  former 
office  under  other  governors,  till  his  death  in  1587.  He  wrote 
1.  The  Life  of  Ferdinand  Gonzaga.  2.  Rhyme,  or  a  Collection 
of  Poems.  8.  Discourses.  4.  Letters. 

BERXARDIXE  AMICO,  an  artist  and  an  author,  was 
a  Franciscan  of  Gallipoli,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  prior 
of  his  order  at  Jerusalem.  During  a  residence  of  five  years 
there,  he  made  drawings  and  wrote  descriptions  of  that  city 
and  neighbourhood. 

EMANUEL  ALVAREZ,  a  learned  jesuit,  of  Portuguese 
extraction,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Madeira  in  1526.  He 
was  successively  rector  of  the  colleges  of  Coimbra,  Lisbon,  and 
Evora,  at  which  last  place  he  died  in  1582.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  an  excellent  Latin  grammar,  entitled  “  De  institutione 
Grammatica,”  published  in  4to,  in  1599,  which  has  gone 
through  many  editions,  and  is  still  used  by  the  Portuguese 
Jesuits  in  their  colleges. 

THOMAS  PH.EDRUS,  a  professor  of  eloquence  at  Rome. 
He  was  canon  of  Lateran,  and  keeper  of  the  library  in  the 
Vatican.  He  owed  his  rise  to  the  acting  of  Seneca’s  Hippo- 
Ivtus,  in  which  he  performed  the  part  of  Phaedra ;  whence  he 
got  the  name  of  Phaedrus.  He  died  under  the  age  of  fifty* 
Janus  Parrhasius  gives  a  list  of  several  works  which  were 
almost  ready  for  public  view. 

LAURENTIUS  ABSTEMIUS,  born  at  Macerata  in 
Ancona,  distinguished  himself  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  let- 
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ters,  as  a  writer  of  considerable  talents.  He  was  librarian  at 
Urbino,  to  the  duke  Guido  Ubalde,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a 
critique  upon  some  difficult  passages  in  ancient  authors,  under 
the  title  of  “  Annotationes  V arias.”  His  principal  work,  enti¬ 
tled  “  Hecatomythium,”  a  collection  of  a  hundred  fables, 
many  of  which  are  ludicrous,  and  printed  against  the  clergy  ; 
they  will  be  found  annexed  to  an  edition  of  /Esop’s  Fables, 
published  in  8vo.  at  Frankfort,  in  1580.  The  date  of  his  birth 
and  death  are  not  known. 

MARY  ARUNDEL,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Arundel,  knight ;  she  was  married,  first  to  Robert  Ratcliff, 
who  died  without  issue,  1566;  secondly,  to  Henry  Howard, 
earl  of  Arundel.  She  translated  from  English  to  Latin,  The 
wise  sayings  and  eminent  deeds  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
Sever  us.  This  translation  is  dedicated  to  her  father ;  the  ma¬ 
nuscript  is  in  the  royal  library  at  Westminster.  She  translated 
also  from  Greek  into  Latin,  select  sentences  of  the  seven  wise 
Grecian  philosophers.  In  the  same  library  are  preserved,  of 
her  writing,  Similes,  collected  from  the  books  of  Plato,  Aris¬ 
totle,  Seneca,  and  other  philosophers. 

HULDRIC  FUGGER,  a  liberal  encourager  of  learning, 
born  at  Augsburg  in  1526,  and  descended  of  an  illustrious 
family,  though  originally  sprang  from  a  weaver.  He  was 
chamberlain  to  pope  Paul  III.,  but  afterwards  turned  pro- 
testant.  He  spent  large  sums  in  purchasing  ancient  MSS., 
and  getting  them  printed  by  the  celebrated  Henry  Stephens. 
His  relations  therefore  raised  an  action  against  him,  and  got 
him  declared  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs.  “  Thus,” 
says  Dr.  Watkins,  “  what  we  would  call  wisdom,  was  decreed 
by  a  German  court  as  proof  of  idiotcy.”  He  died  at  Heidel¬ 
berg  in  1 584,  and  left  his  extensive  library  to  the  elector  Pa¬ 
latine,  and  a  fund  to  support  six  poor  scholars. 

HUBERT  GOLTZIUS,  a  learned  German,  born  at  Venlo 
in  Gueldres  in  1526.  He  travelled  through  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy,  to  make  a  collection  of  medals,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  draw 
from  thence  all  the  light  he  could,  to  clear  up  ancient  history. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  excellent  works,  in  which  he  was 
so  accurate,  that  he  had  them  printed  at  his  own  house,  under 
his  own  correction,  and  even  engraved  the  plates  with  his  own 
hand.  Among  these,  his  Imperatorum  fere  omnium  vivae 
imagines,  a  J.  Cassare  ad  Cardum  V.  ex  veteribus  numisma- 
tibus,  is  an  admirable  work.  He  died  at  Bruges  in  1583, 
aged  fifty-seven. 

OLYMPIA  FULVIA  MORATO,  an  Italian  lady,  distin¬ 
guished  for  her  learning,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1526.  Her 
father,  after  teaching  the  belles  lettres  in  several  cities  in  Italy, 
was  made  preceptor  to  the  two  young  princes  of  Ferrara,  the 
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sons  of  Alphonsus  I.  The  uncommon  abilities  he  discovered  in 
Ins  daughter,  determined  him  to  give  her  a  very  extraordinary 
education.  Meanwhile,  the  princess  of  Ferrara  studying  polite 
literature,  it  was  judged  expedient  that  she  should  have  a  com¬ 
panion  in  the  same  pursuit,  and  Morato  being  called,  she  was 
heard  by  the  astonished  courtiers  to  declaim  in  Latin,  to  speak 
Greek,  and  to  explain  the  paradoxes  of  Cicero.  Her  father 
dying,  she  was  obliged  to  return  home  to  superintend  family 
affairs,  and  the  education  of  her  brother  and  three  sisters; 
both  which  she  executed  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  suc¬ 
cess.  In  the  meantime  Andrew  Gruntler,  a  young  German 
physician,  who  had  taken  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Ferrara,  fell 
m  love  with  her,  and  married  her.  She  now  went  with  her 
husband  to  Germany,  taking  her  little  brother  with  her,  whom 
she  instructed  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  after  staying  a  short 
time  at  Augsburg,  went  to  Schweinfort,  in  Franconia,  the 
native  place  of  her  husband  ;  but  they  had  not  been  in  that  town 
long  before  it  was  besieged  and  burnt,  on  which  they  fled  in 
the  utmost  distress  to  Hammelburgh.  This  place  they  were 
also  obliged  to  quit,  and  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
when  the  Elector  Palatine  invited  Gruntler  to  be  professor  of 
Heidelberg,  and  he  entered  on  his  new  office  in  1554;  but 
they  no  sooner  began  to  taste  the  sweets  of  repose,  than  a  dis¬ 
ease,  occasioned  by  the  distresses  and  hardships  they  had  suf¬ 
fered,  seized  upon  Morato,  who  died  in  1555,  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  her  age,  and  her  husband  and  brother  did  not 
long  survive  her.  She  composed  several  works,  which  were 
burnt  with  the  town  of  Schweinfort;  the  remainder,  which 
consist  of  orations,  dialogues,  letters,  arid  translations,  were 
collected  and  published  under  the  title  of  “  Olympia  Fulvias 
Moratas  fseminae  doctissimae,  et  plane  divinse,  opera  omnia  que 
hactenus  inveniri  potuerunt ;  quibus  Cceli  Secundi  curionis 
epistolae  accurationes  accesserunt;”  which  has  gone  through 
several  editions  in  8vo. 

MARK  ANTHONY  FRANCIS  MURET,  or  MU- 
RETAS,  was  born  at  Muret,  near  Limoges,  April  11,  152ft 
He  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues  without  instruction,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time.  After  having  taught  some  time  in 
Provence,  he  was  made  a  professor  at  Paris,  along  with  Tur- 
nebus  and  Buchanan.  In  1544  he  went  into  Italy;  and  in 
1653  was  professor  of  law,  philosophy,  and  history,  at  Rome, 
where  he  died,  June  4,  1585.  His  works  were  published  at 
Verona  in  1727,  in  3  vols.  8vo. ;  and  again  at  Leyden,  in  1789, 
4  vols.  8vo.  He  edited  several  of  the  classics,  which  he  illus¬ 
trated  with  notes. 

MARTIN  CRUSIUS,  or  KRAUS,  an  eminent  German 
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philologist,  was  born  at  Gi’ebern,  in  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg, 
Sept.  19,  1526,  and  was  the  son  of  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  He  was  sent  to  U!m,  where  he  studied  Greek  and 
Latin  under  Gregory  Leonard,  and  by  his  diligence  and  pro¬ 
gress  obtained  a  pension  from  the  senators  of  Ulm,  which 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies  without  expense  to  his 
father.  In  1545  he  went  to  Strasburgh,  where,  after  applying 
for  some  time  to  polite  literature,  he  learned  Hebrew,  and 
went  through  a  course  of  divinity.  In  1554  he  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  public  school  at  Memmingen,  and  raised  its 
reputation  very  considerably.  In  1559  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  and  Greek  at  Tubingen  ;  but  in  1566  was 
obliged  to  leave  it  on  account  of  the  plague,  and  did  not  return 
along  with  the  other  professors  until  1568.  At  the  age  of 
eighty-one,  foreseeing  his  approaching  end,  he  assembled  the 
whole  university,  with  the  rector  at  its  head,  and  after  enter¬ 
taining  them  sumptuously,  gave  them  a  goblet  worth  an  hun¬ 
dred  florins,  and  soon  after  died,  on  Feb.  25,  1607,  leaving  a 
library  which  was  valued  at  2000  florins.  Besides  the  learned 
languages,  he  was  a  good  French  scholar,  but  was  most  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  modern  Greek,  and  was 
the  first  who  taught  it  in  Germany.  Like  most  of  his  Lutheran 
brethren,  he  was  a  great  friend  to  wedlock,  and  entered  thrice 
into  that  state.  The  principal  of  his  works  are — 1.  Turco- 
Gragcias  libri  octo,  utraque  lingua  edita,  fol.  2.  Acta  et  Scripta 
Theologorum  Wirtembergensium,  et  Patriarch®  Constantino- 
politani  D.  Hieremiae,  Gr.  et  Lat.  fol.  3.  Germano-Graecias, 
fol.  4.  Annales  Suevici,  2  vols.  fol.  5.  Corona  Anni,  4  vols. 
4to.  This  is  a  collection  of  sermons,  or  abstracts  of  discourses 
delivered  by  different  preachers  at  Tubingen,  and  reported  by 
Crusius  in  Greek  and  Latin.  It  is  a  great  curiosity. 

PETER  DE  BOURDEILLES,  generally  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Brantome,  of  which  he  w'as  abbot.  He  was 
in  the  service  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  He  died  July  5, 
1614,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  His  memoirs  of  the  French 
commanders,  of  wromen  of  gallantry,  of  illustrious  ladies,  and 
of  duels,  were  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1741, 15  vols.  12mo.,  and 
also  at  Paris  in  1787,  8  vols.  8vo.  These  memoirs  dev  elope 
the  private  history  of  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  IV. 

“  Brantome,”  says  M.  Anquetil,  “is  in  the  hands  of  every 
body.  All  the  world  pretends  to  have  read  him ;  but  he  ought 
particularly  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  princes,  that  they  may 
learn  how  impossible  it  is  for  them  to  hide  themselves;  they 
have  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  their  courtiers,  which  draws 
attention  to  all  their  actions  ;  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
most  secret  of  them  are  revealed  to  posterity.  The  reflections 
that  would  occur  on  seeing  that  Brantome  has  got  together  all 
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the  little  transactions,  all  the  idle  words  that  have  escaped 
them,  all  the  actions  pretended  to  be  indifferent,  which  were 
thought  to  be  neglected  and  lost,  and  which  nevertheless  mark 
the  character,  would  render  them  more  circumspect.  In  read¬ 
ing  Brantome  a  problem  forces  itself  on  the  mind,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  solve.  It  is  very  common  to  see  that  author  joining 
together  the  most  discordant  ideas  in  regard  to  morals.  Some¬ 
times  he  will  represent  a  woman  as  addicted  to  the  most  in¬ 
famous  refinements  of  libertinism,  and  then  will  conclude  by 
saying  that  she  was  prudent,  and  a  good  Christian.  So  like¬ 
wise  of  a  priest,  of  a  monk,  or  any  other  ecclesiastic,  he  will  re¬ 
late  anecdotes  more  than  wanton  ;  and  will  tell  us  very  gravely 
at  the  end,  that  this  man  lived  regularly  according  to  his  sta¬ 
tion.  Almost  all  his  memoirs  are  full  of  similar  contradictions 
in  a  sort  of  epigram ;  on  which  I  have  this  question  to  pro¬ 
pose — Was  Brantome  a  libertine  ;  who,  in  order  to  sport  more 
securely  with  religion  and  morals,  affects  in  the  expression  a 
respect  to  which  the  very  matter  of  the  recital  gives  the  lie  ? 
or,  Was  he  one  of  those  persons  who  generally  go  under  the 
name  of  amiable  fops  ;  who,  without  principles  as  without  de¬ 
sign,  confound  virtue  and  vice,  making  no  real  difference  be¬ 
tween  one  character  and  another?  Whatever  judgment  we 
may  form  of  him,  we  must  always  blame  him  for  omitting  to 
observe  a  proper  reverence  for  decorum  in  his  writings,  and 
for  frequently  putting  modesty  to  the  blush.  We  perceive  in 
Brantome  the  character  of  those  young  men,  who,  making  a 
part  of  the  court  by  their  birth,  pass  their  lives  in  it  without 
pretensions  and  without  desires.  They  amuse  themselves  with 
every  thing ;  if  an  action  has  a  ridiculous  side,  they  seize  it ; 
if  it  has  not,  they  give  it  one.  Brantome  only  skims  along  the 
surface  of  a  subject ;  he  knows  nothing  of  diving  into  an  action, 
and  unfolding  the  motives  that  gave  it  birth.  He  gives  a  good 
picture  of  what  he  has  seen,  relates  in  simple  terms  what  he  has 
heard ;  but  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  see  him  quit  his  main 
object,  return  to  it,  quit  it  again,  and  conclude  by  thinking  no 
more  of  it.  With  all  this  irregularity  he  pleases,  because  he 
amuses.” 

PETER  RIBADENEIRA,  a  Spanish  jesuit,  born  in 
1527.  He  wrote  with  purity  of  style  in  his  native  tongue,  but 
his  works  in  general  are  full  of  superstition.  His  most  valuable 
work  is  his  Account  of  the  writers  among  the  jesuits.  He 
died  at  Madrid  in  1611,  aged  eighty-four.  He  wrote  the  Life 
of  Ignatius  Loyola ;  and  also  a  general  collection  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  both  which  works  have  been  translated  into  En¬ 
glish.  Ribadeneira  was  likewise  the  author  of  A  Treatise  on 
the  English  Schism. 

JOHN  QUINQUARBOREUS,  or  in  French,  CINQ- 
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ARBRES,  a  learned  Hebrew  scholar,  was  a  native  of  Aurillac 
in  Auvergne.  He  studied  the  oriental  languages  under  Francis 
Vatable,  and  became  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Syriac  in  the 
college  of  France  in  1554,  and  dean  of  the  royal  professor's, 
which  high  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1587. 
He  was  the  author  of  Lingum  Hebraicae  institutiones  absolu- 
tissimae ;  and  translated  into  Latin  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel  on  Jeremiah,  &c. 

ADOLPHUS  VAN  MELKERKE,  a  jurist  and  man  of 
letters,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Bruges  in  1528.  He  was 
of  the  protestant  faith,  and  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in 
the  service  of  the  revolted  states  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  counsellor  of  state,  and  envoy  to  foreign  potentates.  He 
was  in  the  latter  situation  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  he  died  at  London  in  1591,  of  grief,  it  was  supposed,  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  his  son  Nicholas,  an  active  commander, 
before  Deventer.  Adolphus  was  a  man  of  accurate  and  ex¬ 
tensive  learning,  and  the  author  of  the  following  works :  A 
Translation  with  Annotations  of  some  pieces  of  Theocritus, 
Bion,  and  Muselius ;  Latin  Poems ;  A  Treatise  in  Latin  on 
the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Language  ;  A  Collection 
of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Peace  concluded  at  Cologne  in  1579. 
He  also  assisted  in  the  Lives  of  the  Caesars ;  the  Medals  of 
Magna  Graecia ;  and  the  Fasti  Consulates ;  published  by 
Goltzius. 

ALEXANDER  ARBUTHNOT,  principal  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  was 
born  in  1528.  He  studied  first  at  Aberdeen,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  sent  over  to  France,  where,  under  the  famous  Cujacius, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  civil  law.  In  1563  he  returned  to 
Scotland  and  took  orders.  •  In  1568  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  Arbuthnot  and  Logy  Buchan  ;  and  in  1569  made  principal 
of  the  King’s  college  at  Aberdeen.  In  the  general  assembly 
which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  1573  and  1577,  he  was  chosen 
moderator ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  an  active  supporter 
of  the  reformed  religion.  He  died  in  1583,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age ;  and  was  buried  in  the  college  church  of  Aber¬ 
deen.  He  was  eminent  as  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  a  mathema¬ 
tician,  a  lawyer,  a  divine,  and  a  physician.  He  wrote  Ora- 
tiones  de  Origine  Dignitate  Juris,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1572, 
4<to.  His  contemporary,  Thomas  Maitland,  wrote  a  copy  of 
Latin  verses  on  the  publication  of  this  book.  He  published 
Buchanan’s  History  of  Scotland  in  1582. 

PETER  DE  CHAN GY,  translated  into  French  the 
Latm  book  of  Ludovicus  Vives,  Of  the  Institution  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Woman,  as  well  in  her  infancy  as  married,  and  a  widow; 
likewise  the  Office  of  a  Husband ;  to  it  was  newly  added,  a 
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very  short  and  fruitful  institution  of  the  Virtue  of  Humility, 
with  an  Epistle  of  St.  Bernard,  touching  the  business  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  a  family.  The  author  had  dedicated  the  work 
to  his  daughter  Margaret.  De  Changy  was  above  sixty 
years  of  age  when  he  set  about  this  version,  and  was  severely 
afflicted  with  the  gout.  He  had  borne  arms  in  his  youth,  and 
had  translated  six  books  of  Pliny  into  French  amidst  the  fa¬ 
tigues  and  interruptions  of  war. 

THEOPHILUS  GOLIUS,  professor  of  ethics  at  Stras- 
burg,  whei’e  he  was  born  in  the  year  1528,  and  died  in  the  year 
1600.  He  composed  in  Latin  an  Abridgment  of  Ethics,  taken 
from  Aristotle.  He  dedicated  the  first  of  these  works  to 
baron  de  Tanberg,  the  first  of  September,  1592. 

ALEXANDER  ARCHILOTA,  abbot  of  the  Olivetan* 
was  of  Naples.  lie  composed,  among  other  books,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  actions  of  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  queen  of  Poland,  Bonna  Sforza,  who  resided 
then  at  Bari.  In  return  she  gave  him  a  pension  for  life  of 
three  hundred  crowns  per  annum.  He  lived  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years. 

RUSSILIANUS  TIBERIUS,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a 
subtle  as  well  as  bold  philosopher,  was  born  in  Calabria,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  disciples  of  Augustin  Niphus.  He 
was  so  hasty  and  passionate,  that  in  disputing  he  was  apt  to 
fight  with  his  antagonist.  He  was  so  ambitious  as  to  imitate 
Johannes  Picus,  and  perhaps  even  to  surpass  him ;  for  he 
proposed  four  hundred  propositions  to  be  publicly  disputed  on 
in  several  universities.  This  exasperated  the  inquisitors,  who 
caused  him  to  be  prosecuted,  which  did  not  terrify  him ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  the  courage  to  publish  a  very  severe 
tract  against  the  monks. 

DIEGO  DE  PAYVA  D’ANDRADA  or  ANDRADIUS, 

a  learned  Portuguese,  born  at  Coimbra,  who  distinguished 
himself  at  the  council  of  Trent,  where  king  Sebastian  sent  him 
as  one  of  his  divines.  He  died  in  1575,  aged  forty-seven. 
There  is  scarce  any  Catholic  author  who  has  been  more  quoted 
by  the  protestants  than  himself,  because  he  maintained  some 
liberal  opinions  concerning  the  salvation  of  the  heathens.  An- 
drada  was  esteemed  an  excellent  preacher. 

LUCIO  FAUNO,  in  Latin  Faunus,  an  Italian  author,  who 
composed  a  book  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  Della  Antichita 
della  citta  di  Roma,  which  has  been  printed  in  Italian  and 
Latin.  He  translated  also  into  Italian  certain  works  of  Flavius 
Blondus. 

JOHN  DES  CAURRES,  born  at  Moreul  in  Picardy, 
was  principal  of  the  college  of  Amiens,  and  canon  of  St.  Nico¬ 
las,  in  the  same  town.  He  taught  the  youth  twenty  years, 
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,  when,  in  1575,  lie  commenced  author.  He  was  alive  in  1584, 
and  ceased  not  being  of  service  to  the  public,  as  well  by  his 
learned  writings  as  by  the  instruction  he  gave  the  youth  whom 
he  had  in  charge,  at  the  college  of  Amiens.  He  wrote  some 
very  passionate  verses  on  the  death  of  the  admiral  de  Coligni, 
and  on  the  punishment  of  the  count  de  Montgommeri,  and  was 
not  ashamed  to  make  an  ode  in  praise  of  the  massacre  of  Paris. 
He  had  a  good  opinion  of  his  own  merit ;  and  he  thought  that 
his  fine  qualifications  had  exposed  him  to  the  persecutions  of 
envy. 

MATTHEW  JUDEX,  one  of  the  principal  writers  of  the 
centuries  of  Magdeburg,  was  born  at  Tippleswood,  in  Misnia, 
in  1528.  He  taught  theology  with  great  reputation,  but  met 
with  many  disquiets  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  from  party 
feuds.  He  wrote  several  works,  and  died  in  1584. 

NICOLAS  CISNER,  a  learned  German,  was  born  in  1529 
at  Mosbach,  on  the  Necker.  He  studied  first  at  Heidelberg, 
and  afterwards  at  Strasburgh,  where  he  imbibed  the  Lutheran 
theology  under  Martin  Bucer,  his  relation,  and  other  professors. 
He  next  visited  Wittemberg,  in  which  university  he  was  made 
professor  extraordinary  of  moral  philosophy.  In  1553  he 
quitted  that  place  on  account  of  the  plague,  and  went  to  France, 
where  he  studied  the  law  at  Bourges,  Angers,  and  Poitiers. 
He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  at  Pisa  in  1 559,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  Heidelberg,  was  nominated  professor  of  the  pandects, 
and  counsellor  to  the  elector  palatine.  He  passed  through 
various  civil  offices,  and  was  consulted  by  the  elector  on  several 
i  important  affairs.  He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1583,  in  his  fifty- 
fourth  year.  His  works  were  published  at  Frankfort  in  1611, 
under  the  title  of  Opuscula  historica  et  politico-philologica, 
8vo.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  the  works  of  Cino  da  Pistoia, 
of  Aventinus’s  Annals,  and  of  Simonis  Chardii  scriptores  rerum 
Germanicai’um,  4  vols.  fol. 

LADY  ELIZABETH  RUSSELL  was  the  third  daughter 
of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  and  born  in  1529.  She  received  a 
learned  education,  and  was  married,  first  to  Sir  Thomas  Hobbjr, 
and  accompanied  him  to  France,  when  he  went  there  as  ambas¬ 
sador  for  queen  Elizabeth,  and  died  there  July  13,  1566.  His 
disconsolate  lady  having  erected  a  chapel  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church  at  Bisham,  in  Berkshire,  carefully  deposited  the  remains 
of  her  husband,  and  of  his  brother,  Sir  Philip  Hobby,  in  one 
1  tomb  together,  which  she  adorned  with  large  inscriptions  in 
Latin  and  English  verse,  of  her  own  composition.  She  had 
by  Sir  Thomas  Hobby  four  children,  Edward,  Elizabeth, 
Anne,  and  Thomas  posthumous.  It  does  not  appear  that  she 
had  much  comfort  in  either  of  her  sons,  and  the  youngest  in 
particular,  as  is  manifest  from  a  letter  written  by  her  to  the  lord 
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treasurer  Burleigh,  was  guilty  of  such  extravagancies  and  un¬ 
dutifulness  as  gave  her  much  uneasiness.  It  is  evident  from 
her  letters  that  she  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  spirit  and 
sense,  and  an  excellent  economist.  Some  years  after  the  de¬ 
cease  of  Sir  Thomas  Hobby,  she  married  John  lord  Russell, 
son  and  heir  to  Francis  Russell,  earl  of  Bedford.  Her  husband 
dying  before  his  father,  in  the  year  1514,  was  buried  in  the 
abbey  church  of  Westminster,  where  there  is  a  noble  monu¬ 
ment  erected  to  his  memory,  and  embellished  with  inscriptions 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  by  this  his  surviving  lady.  Her 
children,  by  John  lord  Russell,  were  one  son,  who  died  young, 
in  1580,  and  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Elizabeth.  The  last  of 
them  survived  her  father  but  a  little  time,  and  is  said  to  have 
bled  to  death  by  the  prick  of  a  needle  in  the  forefinger  of  her 
left  hand.  This  story  has  been  supported  by  the  figure 
placed  on  her  monument,  which  is  near  that  of  her  father, 
where,  on  a  pedestal  of  black  and  white  marble,  made 
columnwise,  in  imitation  of  a  Roman  altar,  may  be  seen  the 
statue  of  a  young  lady,  seated  in  a  most  curiously  wrought  osier 
chair,  of  the  finest  polished  alabaster,  in  a  very  melancholy 
posture,  inclining  her  head  to  the  right  hand,  and  with  the 
forefinger  of  her  left  only  extended  downwards,  to  direct  us 
to  behold  the  death’s  head  underneath  her  feet,  and  as  the  tra¬ 
dition  goes,  to  signify  the  disaster  that  brought  her  to  her  end. 
Lady  Russell  translated  out  of  French  into  English  a  tract 
entitled,  “  A  way  of  reconciliation  of  a  good  and  learned  man, 
touching  the  true  nature  and  substance  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.”  This  work  was  printed  in  1605, 
and  is  dedicated  to  her  only  daughter,  Anne  Herbert,  wife  to 
Henry  lord  Herbert,  son  and  heir  to  Edward,  earl  of  Worces¬ 
ter.  Lady  Russell  died  about  1600. 

PANVINUS  ONUPHRIXJS,  a  learned  Italian  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine.  He  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Verona,  in  1529,  and  became  so  indefatigable  in  his  studies, 
that  he  spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  reading  the  ancients; 
which  made  Manutius  style  him  Helluo  Antiquitatis.  His  first 
performance  was  a  chronicle  of  popes  and  cardinals,  which  was 
printed  without  his  knowledge  at  Venice  in  1557,  and  some 
time  afterwards  correctly  by  himself.  He  afterwards  continued 
Platina’s  Lives  of  the  Popes  from  Sextus  IV.  to  Pius  V.,  and 
subjoined  annotations.  He  also  wrote  four  pieces  upon  Roman 
antiquities,  which  are  printed  in  Graevius’s  collection.  Fie  died 
in  his  thirtieth  year  in  1 568. 

BERNARD  DAVANZATI,  a  learned  Italian,  was  born 
at  Florence  in  1529,  and  died  in  1606.  He  translated  Tacitus 
into  Italian;  and  wrote  on  Tuscan  agriculture;  History  of  the 
English  Schism ;  and  an  Account  of  Exchanges. 
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RICHARD  TARLETON,  a  celebrated  English  actor, 
born  at  Condover,  in  Shropshire,  whence  he  was  brought  to 
London,  and  patronized  by  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester.  Stowe 
says  that  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  whom,  in  1583,  queen 
Elizabeth  appointed  her  players  at  Barn  Elms,  allowing  them 
wages  and  liveries  as  grooms  of  the  chamber.  He  wrote  a 
dramatic  piece  called  The  seven  deadly  Sins.  He  died  about 
1589. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  PIGNA,  a  learned  Italian,  born  at 
Ferrara  in  1530,  was  the  son  of  a  druggist,  who  acquired 
wealth  by  being  the  only  person  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  making  ultramarine  blue  in  perfection.  Pigna  from 
his  earliest  years  displayed  uncommon  abilities,  with  an  insa¬ 
tiable  avidity  for  learning,  and  under  some  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  his  time  he  made  great  progress,  and  was  created 
doctor  in  philosophy  in  his  twentieth  year.  He  was  soon  after 
placed  in  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  eloquence  at  Ferrara ; 
and  after  the  death  of  his  brother  he  married  the  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  physician,  Brassavala.  Alfonso,  hereditary 
prince  of  Ferrara,  esteemed  him  so  highly  that  he  kept  him 
about  his  person  as  one  of  his  principal  intimates ;  and  in  1559 
Pigna  joined  the  prince,  then  in  France,  and  returned  with 
him  upon  his  succession  to  the  dukedom  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  lived  in  the  court  of  Alfonso  II.  chiefly  occupied 
in  drawing  up  a  history  of  the  house  of  Este,  till  his  death  in 
1575,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  Pigna  was  the  author  of  Latin 
and  Italian  poems,  and  various  treatises  on  different  subjects, 
among  which  was  a  work  Del  Duello,  treating  on  what  was 
called  la  Scienza  Cavallersca ;  and  a  piece  entitled  I  Roman- 
zi,  on  romances,  which  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  his  old 
master,  Cuizio  Giraldi,  who  published  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  charged  him  with  plagiarism.  The  principal  work  of 
Pigna  is  his  Storia  de  Principia  d’Este,  of  which  the  first  part 
was  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1570 ;  the  sequel  never  appeared. 
It  brings  down  the  history  of  this  illustrious  house  nearly  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  the  most  copious  and 
exact  account  of  those  princes  that  had  hitherto  appeared, 
though  not  without  an  intermixture  of  ancient  fable.  For  this 
work  he  underwent  the  accusation  of  plagiarism,  as  it  was  said 
he  had  borrowed  it  from  the  MSS.  of  Falletti ;  but  Triabos- 
chi  has  successfully  vindicated  Pigna,  and  shewed  that  he  only 
made  an  allowable  use  of  the  matter  collected  by  that  writer, 
which  he  himself  acknowledges. 

FRANCIS  PATRIZI,  a  learned  Italian,  born  in  1530  at 
Cherso  in  Istria,  who  taught  philosophy  at  Rome,  Ferrara,  and 
Padua  with  great  reputation.  He  was  an  opponent  of  Peri¬ 
patetics.  He  wrote  many  works,  but  his  Paralleli  Militari,  or 
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Parallel  of  the  ancient  Military  Art  with  the  modern,  Rome, 
1594,  fob,  is  esteemed  his  most  distinguished  piece.  He  died  in 
1597,  aged  sixty-seven. 

THOMAS  ALDOBRANDINI,  son  of  Silvester,  was  bom 
at  Rome,  where  he  was  promoted  to  be  secretary  of  the  briefs 
after  the  death  of  Poggio,  in  1568.  He  died  in  the  prime  of 
life. 

FRANCIS  ADORNE,  a  jesuit  of  a  German  family,  wrote 
on  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  died  in  1586,  aged  fifty-six. 

SEBASTIAN  ERIZZO,  a  writer  of  considerable  reputa¬ 
tion,  was  of  a  noble  family  in  Venice,  where  he  was  born  in 
1580.  After  a  very  liberal  education  he  passed  some  time  in 
political  employments,  but  at  last  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
literary  pursuits.  In  the  course  of  his  various  studies  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  treatise  on  the  money  of  the  ancients  ;  an  explanation 
of  Aristotle’s  ethics  ;  and  translated  into  Italian  the  Timaeus  of 
Plato,  and  wrote  some  other  philosophical  pieces.  At  the  age 
of  forty  he  was  again  employed  in  the  affairs  of  the  republic, 
and  managed  what  was  entrusted  to  him  with  great  reputation. 
He  died  in  1587.  His  work  on  money  was  esteemed  so  much 
superior  to  that  of  Eneas  Vico,  who  preceded  him,  that  he  was 
considered  in  his  own  country  as  the  father  of  the  numismatic 
science. 

CATHARINE  KILLIGREW,  daughter  of  Sir  A.  Cooke, 
was  born  about  1530  at  Giddyhall,  Essex,  and  married  Mr. 
Killigrew,  who,  for  his  services  as  ambassador,  was  knighted. 
To  a  great  genius  she  joined  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Latin,  and  wrote  verses  with  elegance.  A  short 
specimen  of  her  poetical  talents  has  been  preserved  by  Sir 
John  Harrington  and  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller;  but  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  determining  the  occasion  upon  which  the  verses 
were  written.  Sir  John  Harrington  says  that  her  design  in 
writing  them  was  to  get  a  kinsman  of  hers  sent  to  Cornwall, 
where  she  inhabited,  and  to  prevent  his  going  beyond  sea. 
Mr.  Philips,  in  his  Theatrum  Poetarum,  asserts  that  he  was  her 
lover.  Dr.  Fuller,  however,  with  greater  appearance  of  rea¬ 
son,  informs  us  that  her  husband  being  designed  by  queen 
Elizabeth  ambassador  to  France  in  troublesome  times,  w  hen 
the  employment,  always  difficult,  was  then  apparently  danger¬ 
ous,  his  lady  wrote  these  lines  to  her  sister,  Mildred  Cecil,  to 
engage  her  interest  with  lord  Burleigh  for  preventing  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  if  Fuller  be  right 
in  the  account  he  has  given  of  the  purpose  of  the  preceding 
verses,  the  fair  author  did  not  obtain  her  request.  Sir  Henry 
■was  living  in  great  esteem  in  the  year  1602,  and  it  appears 
from  her  father’s  will  that  lady  Killigrew  was  alive  on  the  22 d 
of  May,  1576.  She  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church 
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of  St.  Thomas  the  apostle,  in  Vintry-yard,  London,  where  is 
an  elegant  monument  erected  to  her  memory,  on  which  is  a 
pious  Latin  inscription  composed  by  herself. 

The  death  of  lady  Killigrew  was  lamented  in  various  epi¬ 
taphs  ;  her  sister,  lady  Russel,  wrote  one,  partly  in  Greek  and 
partly  in  Latin  verse. 

JOHN  BODIN,  a  French  lawyer,  was  born  at  Angers 
about  1530.  He  studied  at  Thoulouse,  where  for  some  time 
he  read  leetures  as  law  professor,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Paris,  to  practise  at  the  bar,  in  which  he  met  with  no  success. 
He  then  devoted  himself  to  letters  and  politics.  He  was  in 
great  favour  with  Henry  III.,  who  imprisoned  John  de  Serre 
for  writing  an  injurious  piece  against  Bodin,  and  forbade  him, 
upon  pain  of  death,  to  publish  it.  But  his  favour  was  not  of 
long  continuance.  The  duke  of  Alengon,  however,  gave  him 
several  employments,  and  took  him  to  England  with  him  as 
one  of  his  counsellors,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  his 
book,  De  Republiea,  read  publicly  in  the  university  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  having  been  translated  from  the  French  into  Latin. 
In  the  Ragguagli  of  Boccalini  he  is  condemned  as  an 
atheist  to  the  fire,  for  having  said  that  liberty  of  conscience 
ought  to  be  granted  to  sectaries.  He  declared  that  the 
authority  of  monarchs  is  unlimited.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Alengon,  Bodin  retired  to  Laon,  where  he  married. 
He  had  an  office  in  the  presidial  of  that  city  ;  and  in  Charles 
IX.’s  time  he  was  the  king’s  solicitor,  with  a  commission  for 
the  forests  of  Normandy.  He  died  of  the  plague  at  Laon  in 
1596. 

Bodin  was  of  a  warm,  active,  inquisitive  disposition,  but 
possessed  more  erudition  than  judgment,  and  seems  to  have 
wanted  consistency  and  solidity.  Besides  his  Livres  de  la  Re¬ 
publiea,  mentioned  above,  he  was  also  author  of  1.  A  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Oppian’s  Cynogeticon,  4to.  2.  Methodus  ad  faci- 
lem  Historiarum  cognitionem,  4to.  3.  Juris  Universi  Distri¬ 
bute,  1578.  4.  Daemonomanie  des  Sorciers,  4to.  This  also  has 
■  been  translated  into  English.  5.  Theatrum  Universae  Naturas. 
i  SIR  THOMAS  RANDOLPH,  L.L.D.  was  born  in  Kent 
i  in  1530.  He  was  a  student  at  Christ-church  when  Henry  VIII. 
-turned  it  into  a  cathedral.  He  became  principal  of  Broad- 
( gate  Hall  in  1540.  Under  queen  Elizabeth  he  was  employed 
-in  several  embassies  to  Scotland,  France,  and  Russia,  and 
'  was  knighted  and  promoted  to  several  considerable  offices.  He 
i  wrote  “  An  Account  of  his  Embassage  to  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  anno  1568,”  and  Instructions  for  searching  the  Sea 
and  Border  of  the  Coast,  from  the  Pechora  to  the  eastward, 
i  anno  1588.  He  died  in  1590,  aged  sixty. 

P  RICHARD  MULCASTER,  a  schoolmaster,  was  born  at 
Carlisle,  and  educated  at  Eton,  from  whence  he  removed,  first 
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to  King’s  college,  Cambridge,  and  next  to  Christ-churcli,  Ox¬ 
ford,  where;  he  was  elected  student  in  1555.  In  1561  he  was 
appointed  master  of  Merchant  Taylors’  school,  which  place  he 
held  till  1596,  when  he  became  master  of  St.  Paul’s  school, 
where  he  remained  twelve  years,  and  then  he  obtained  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  Stamford  Rivers  in  Essex.  He  died  in  1611.  He 
wrote  Latin  poems ;  a  Treatise  on  Education ;  and  translated 
the  Catechism  into  Latin  verse. 

FRANCIS  DU  BELLEFOREST,  was  born  at  a  village 
called  Sarzan,  in  the  province  of  Guienne  in  1530,  and  after 
an  early  education  in  the  court  of  Navarre,  was  sent  to  study 
the  law  at  Thoulouse,  but  employing  himself  in  writing  pane¬ 
gyrics  in  bad  verse  on  all  the  noblesse  in  and  about  Thoulouse, 
by  whom  he  was  rewarded  with  praise  and  entertainments. 
He  removed  to  the  capital,  and  by  attention  and  industry  at¬ 
tained  to  some  reputation  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  III.,  so  that  he  gained  the  post  of  historiographer  royal, 
which  he  afterwards  lost  for  want  of  paying  due  regard  to  fact 
in  his  productions.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  more  than 
fifty  works  on  different  subjects,  during  a  life  of  fifty-three 
years,  as  he  died  at  Paris  in  1583.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
there  was  neither  tongue  nor  science  which  he  did  not 
profane. 

ABRAHAM  FLEMING,  an  English  writer,  was  born  in 
London.  He  published  in  1575  a  translation  of  the  Bucolics 
of  Virgil,  with  notes ;  to  which  he  added,  in  1589,  the 
Georgies.  He  was  the  editor  of  Holinshed’s  Chronicle,  and 
published  also  Hvlian’s  Various  History,  and  some  of  Cicero’s 
Epistles  in  English.  Among  his  original  works  are,  A  Me¬ 
morial  of  the  Alms-deeds  of  William  Lamb,  citizen  of  London. 
The  Battle  between  the  virtues  and  vices,  8vo.  The  Diamond 
of  Devotion,  12mo.  The  Cundyt  of  Comfort,  12mo.  His 
brother  Samuel  wrote  the  Life  of  queen  Mary  in  Latin. 

PHILIP  APIEN,  son  of  Peter  Apien,  was  born  at  Ingold- 
stadt,  and  died  at  Tubingen,  1589,  aged  58.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  sun-dials,  and  other  works,  and  applied  himself  to 
medicine,  which  he  practised.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of 
Glisrlps 

CORNELIUS  BONAVENTURE  BERTRAM,  a 
learned  orientalist,  was  born  at  Thouars  in  Poictou  in  1531, 
of  a  respectable  family,  allied  to  that  of  la  Tremouille.  He 
was  minister  and  Hebrew  professor  at  Geneva,  Frankendal, 
and  Lausanne,  and  died  at  the  latter  place  in  1594-.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  1.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Republic  of  the  Hebrews. 
2.  A  Revision  of  the  French  Bible  of  Geneva.  3.  Pagnini’s 
Thesaurus  Linguae  Sanctae.  4.  A  Parallel  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  Languages.  5.  Lucubrationes  Frankendalenses. 

JOHN  BARRET,  or  BARET,  a  scholar  of  Cambridge,  of 
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his  century,  who  had  travelled  in  various  countries  for  acquiring 
anguages  and  learning,  is  known  now  principally  as  the 
luthor  of  a  triple  dictionary  in  English,  Latin,  and  French, 
vhich  he  entitled  an'  “  Alvearie,”  as  the  materials  were  col- 
ected  by  his  pupiis  in  their  daily  exercise,  like  so  many  dili¬ 
gent  bees,  gathering  honey  to  their  hive.  This  work,  when 
:ompleted,  he  was  enabled  to  publish  by  the  liberality  of 
sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  Dean  Nowell  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  first 
:dition  appeared  in  4to.,  1573.  A  second  and  improved  edi- 
ion,  with  the  title  of  a  Quadruple  Dictionarie,  the  Greek, 
hinly  scattered  in  the  first  impression  being  now  added,  came 
>ut  after  the  decease  of  the  author,  in  1580. 

PETER  MORIN,  a  learned  French  critic,  born  at  Paris 
n  1 531 .  He  went  into  Italy,  and  was  employed  by  the  learned 
Paul  Manutius  in  his  printing  house  at  Venice.  He  after- 
vards  taught  Greek  and  cosmography  at  Vicenza,  whence  he 
vas  called  to  Ferrara  by  the  Duke.  St.  Charles  Borromeus, 
nformed  of  his  profound  knowledge  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities, 
>f  his  disinterestedness,  of  his  zeal  and  piety,  offered  him 
iis  friendship,  and  engaged  him  to  go  to  Rome  in  1575. 
fhe  popes  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.  employed  him  on 
m  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  1587,  and  on  one  of  the  Vulgate, 

1 590,  in  folio.  He  also  spent  much  of  his  time  on  an  edition 
>f  the  Bible  translated  from  the  Septuagint,  and  published  at 
ctome,  1588,  in  folio ;  and  on  an  edition  of  the  Decretals  to  the 
ime  of  Gregory  VII.,  published  at  Rome,  1591 ;  and  on  a 
Collection  of  General  Councils,  likewise  published  at  Rome, 
1608,  4  vols.  He  died  at  Rome,  1608,  aged  77.  His  character 
vas  open,  simple,  sincere,  gentle,  and  honest ;  his  temper  was 
iqual  and  agreeable.  He  left  behind  him,  Un  Traite  de  bon 
isage  des  Sciences,  and  some  other  writings,  published  by  F. 
^uelif,  a  Dominican  friar,  in  1675.  His  works  display  great 
•esearch  and  excellent  principle. 

SIR,  or  DR.  JOHN  BELLENDEN,  or  BALLENDEN, 
m  elegant  Scottish  writer,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
md  very  honourable  family  in  that  kingdom,  where  his  father, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bellenden  of  Auchinoul,  was  directory  to  the 
:hancery  in  1540,  and  clerk  of  accounts  in  1541.  It  does  not 
ippear  when  our  author  was  born,  or  where  educated ;  but 
rom  his  writings  being  frequently  intermixed  with  words  of 
jrallic  derivation,  it  was  probably  in  France.  In  his  youth 
le  followed  the  court,  and  was  in  great  favour  with  King 
lames  V.,  as  himself  informs  us,  which  he  might  very  pro¬ 
bably  owe  to  his  fine  vein  of  poetry,  that  prince  being  a  great 
idmirer,  and  a  proficient  in  poetical  studies.  Having  great 
nterest  with  his  prince,  he  attained  extraordinary  preferment 
n  the  church,  being  made  canon  of  Ross,  and  archdeacon  of 
Murray,  to  which  last  dignity  perhaps  he  opened  his  passage 
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by  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Fie  likewise  obtained  his  father’s  employment  of  clerk  of  ac¬ 
counts,  which  was  very  considerable,  in  the  minority  of  the 
King  before  mentioned  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  turned  out  by 
the  struggle  of  factions  in  the  same  reign.  We  have  no  di¬ 
rect  authority  to  prove  that  he  had  any  share  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  King  James  V.,  but  from  some  passages  in  his  poems, 
and  from  his  addressing  many  of  them  to  that  king,  he  appears 
to  have  been  on  some  account  particularly  attached  to  his 
person,  and  from  one  of  them  we  may  infer  that  he  had  an  in¬ 
terest  beyond  that  of  bare  duty,  in  forming  a  right  disposition 
and  giving  wholesome  instruction  to  that  prince.  But  the 
work  which  has  transmitted  his  name  to  posterity,  is  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  Hector  Boethius,  or,  as  his  countrymen  call  him, 
Hector  Boeis’s  History,  from  the  Latin  into  the  Scottish  tongue, 
which  he  performed  at  the  command  of  his  royal  master  admi¬ 
rably,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  freedom,  departing  often  from 
his  author,  although  generally  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and 
sometimes  also  adding  circumstances,  which  perhaps  might 
not  be  known  to  Hector  Boeis.  This  version,  as  he  called  it, 
was  very  well  received  both  in  Scotland  and  England..  It  does 
not  appear  either  from  his  own  writings,  or  otherwise,  how 
he  came  to  lose  his  office  of  clerk  of  accounts  ;  but  he  certainly 
recovered  it  in  the  succeeding  reign,  was  likewise  made  one  ol 
the  lords  of  session,  and  had  credit  then  at  court,  perhaps  from 
his  zeal  in  respect  to  his  religion,  for  he  was  a  very  warm  and 
inflexible  Romanist,  and  laboured  assiduously,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Laing,  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  Reformation. 
It  may  with  great  probability  be  conjectured,  that  the  disputes 
into  which  he  plunged  himself  on  this  subject,  made  him  so 
uneasy,  that  he  chose  to  quit  his  native  country,  that  he  might 
reside  in  a  place  where  that  disposition,  instead  of  being  an 
hindrance,  would  infallibly  recommend  him.  This,  as  it  is 
supposed,  carried  him  to  Rome,  where,  as  Dempster  tells  us, 
he  died  in  1 550.  He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  parts, 
and  one  of  the  finest  poets  his  country  had  to  boast,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  obsolete  language  of  his  work,  they  were  not 
slightly  imbued  with  that  enthusiasm  which  is  the  very  soul  of 
poesy.  His  great  work  appeared  in  folio  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1566,  entitled,  “  The  History  and  Chronicles  of  Scotland, 
compilit  and  newdy  correctit  and  amendit,  be  the  reverend 
clerk,  Mr.  Hector  Boeis,  Chanon  of  Aberdene,  translated  lately 
he  Mr.  John  Bellenden,  archdene  of  Murray,  and  chanon  of 
Rosse,  at  comand  of  James  the  Fyfth,  King  of  Scottis,  im- 
printet  in  Edinburgh,  be  Thomas  Davidson,  dwelling  foment 
the  F ryere-Wy  nde .”  This  translation,  as  has  been  observed, 
was  very  far  from  being  close,  our  author  taking  to  himself  the 
liberty  of  augmenting  and  amending  the  history  he  published 
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as  he  thought  proper.  He  likewise  divided  it  into  chap¬ 
ters  as  well  as  books,  which  was  the  only  distinction  em¬ 
ployed  by  Boethius,  which  plainly  proves  that  it  was  this 
translation,  and  not  the  original,  that  Rich  and  Grafton  made 
use  of  in  penning  his  chronicle,  which  Buchanan  could 
scarcely  avoid  knowing,  though  he  never  missed  any  opportu¬ 
nity  of  accusing  Grafton,  as  if  he  had  corrupted  and  falsified 
this  author,  in  order  to  serve  his  own  purposes,  and  abuse  the 
people  of  Scotland,  which,  however,  is  a  groundless  charge. 
Our  author’s  work  was  afterwards  taken  into  the  largest  of  our 
British  Histories,  of  which  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  has  given  us 
the  following  account.  “  R.  Holinshed  published  it  in  En¬ 
glish,  but  was  not  the  translator  of  it  himself;  his  friend  began 
the  work,  and  had  gone  a  good  way  in  it,  but  did  not,  it  seems, 
live  to  finish  it.  In  this  there  were  several  large  interpolations 
and  additions  out  of  Major,  Lesley,  and  Buchanan,  by  Fr. 
Thinne,  who  is  also  the  chief  author  of  the  whole  stoi*y  after 
the  death  of  King  James  the  First,  and  the  only  penman  of  it 
from  1571  to  1586.”  Towards  the  latter  end,  this  learned  an-, 
tiquary  occasionally  intermixes  catalogues  of  the  chancellors, 
archbishops,  and  writers  of  that  kingdom. 

EVERARD  DIGBY,  an  English  gentleman  of  Drystoke 
in  Rutlandshire,  educated  at  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge. 
He  wrote  some  curious  works,“  De  arte  natandi,  de  duplici 
1  methodo,”  “Theoria  Analytica,”  &c.  He  died  1592. 

FREDERIC  FURIUS,  surnamed  CiERIOLANUS,  was 
born  at  Valentia  in  Spain,  and  studied  at  Paris  under  Talaeus, 

’  Turnebus,  and  Ramus,  and  afterwards  came  to  Louvaine, 
where  he  published  a  treatise  on  Rhetoric,  and  another  in 
j  which  he  asserted  that  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  translated 
into  the  vulgar  tongue.  It  was  written,  however,  upon  too 
J  liberal  principles  for  the  council  of  Trent,  and  was  accordingly 
inserted  in  their  Index  Expurgatorius.  It  might  have  been 
!  fatal  to  the  author,  had  he  not  been  protected  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  who,  admiring  his  learning,  piety,  and  candour, 

1  sent  him  into  the  Netherlands,  and  placed  him  with  his  son 
J  Philip,  who  made  him  his  historian.  Furius  remained  with 
!  this  prince  during  his  life,  and  having  accompanied  him  to 
1  the  states  of  Arragon,  died  at  Valladolid  in  1592. 

WILLIAM  XYLANDER,  a  learned  critic,  born  at  Augs¬ 
burg  in  1532.  In  1558  he  became  professor  of  Greek  at 
Heidelberg.  He  had  previously  published  a  Latin  translation 
1  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  in  1568  another,  exceedingly  correct. 

!  He  also  printed  an  accurate  edition  of  Strabo,  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1576. 

JEROME  MAGGI,  or  MAGIUS,  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Augniari,  in  Tuscany.  He  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  all  the  sciences,  and  distinguished  himself  so 
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much  in  the  art  of  war,  that  the  Venetians  sent  him  to  Cyprus 
in  quality  of  judge  of  the  admiralty.  When  the  Turks  be¬ 
sieged  Famagusta,  he  performed  all  the  services  that  could  be 
expected  from  the  most  excellent  engineer ;  he  invented  mines, 
and  machines  for  throwing  fire,  by  means  of  which  he  de¬ 
stroyed  all  the  works  of  the  besiegers,  and  in  an  instant  over¬ 
threw  what  had  cost  the  Turks  infinite  labour.  But  they  had 
their  revenge,  for  taking  the  city  in  1571,  they  plundered 
his  library,  carried  him,  loaded  with  chains,  to  Constantinople, 
and  treated  him  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  He  never¬ 
theless  comforted  himself  from  the  example  of  .ZEsop,  Menip- 
pus,  Epictetus,  and  other  learned  men,,  and,  after  passing  the 
whole  day  in  the  meanest  drudgery,  spent  the  night  in  writing. 
He  composed,  from  memory  alone,  treatises  filled  with  quota¬ 
tions,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Imperial  and  French  ambas¬ 
sadors.  These  ministers,  moved  by  compassion  for  this  learned 
man,  resolved  to  purchase  him,  but,  while  they  were  treating 
for  his  ransom,  Maggi  made  his  escape,  and  got  to  the  Imperial 
ambassador’s  house,  when  the  grand  vizier,  enraged  at  his 
flight,  seized  and  caused  him  to  be  strangled  in  prison,  March 
27  1572. 

STEPHEN  JODELLE,  lord  of  Limodin,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1582,  and  distinguished  himself  so  greatly  by  his 
political  talents,  that  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  Pleiades, 
celebrated  by  Ronsard.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Frenchman  who  wrote  plays  in  his  own  language  according  to 
the  ancient  form.  He  was  remarkably  ready  at  composition, 
and  well  skilled  in  polite  arts  and  genteel  exercises.  In  his 
younger  years  he  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  and  wrote  a 
satire  on  the  mass,  of  one  hundred  Latin  verses,  yet  all  on  a  sud¬ 
den  returned  to  the  mass  again.  Jodelle,  though  a  favourite 
even  with  royalty,  as  well  as  with  the  principal  courtiers,  was 
suffered  to  fall  into  indigence,  to  which,  indeed,  his  careless¬ 
ness  and  love  of  pleasure  contributed.  He  died  in  1572,  aged 
41,  and  upon  his  death-bed  dictated  a  sonnet  to  Charles  IX., 
containing  reproaches  for  deserting  him  in  his  necessity. 

THOMAS  AGSTON,  was  born  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
Having  finished  the  course  of  his  studies  in  his  native  country, 
he  went  to  France,  where  he  studied  some  years  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris.  About  this  time,  through  the  interest  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Beaton,  he  was  made  professor  of  the  belles-lettres  at 
Touraine,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1592,  after  having  taught 
with  great  applause  nearly  forty  years.  He  wrote  a  short 
history  of  the  Septuagint  Translation,  printed  in  1590,  he 
translated  several  Greek  authors  into  Latin,  several  Greek 
poems  composed  by  himself,  several  Greek  and  Latin  orations, 
and  a  Prelude  to  Rhetoric. 

JOHN  VINCENT  PINELLI,  a  learned  Italian,  born  at 
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Naples,  son  of  Count  Pinelli,  a  noble  Genoese  who  had  settled 
in  that  city,  and  had  acquired  a  handsome  fortune  in  trade. 
After  receiving  a  liberal  education  he  repaired  to  Padua,  at 
the  age  of  24.  He  had  an  excellent  library,  consisting  of  a 
choice  collection  of  books  and  MSS.  which  he  continued  to  en¬ 
rich  till  the  hour  of  his  death.  His  literary  correspondents, 
not  only  in  Italy,  but  through  the  most  of  Europe,  procured 
him  all  the  new  works  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  collec¬ 
tion.  The  authors  were  often  forward  to  pay  their  respects 
to  him.  In  many  cities  of  Italy  he  had  persons  employed  to 
search,  at  least  once  a  month,  the  stalls  of  those  artificers,  who 
make  use  of  old  parchments,  such  as  lute-makers,  sieve-wrights 
and  others,  and  thus  often  saved  from  destruction  some  valu¬ 
able  fragments.  His  passion  for  knowledge  embraced  all  the 
sciences  ;  but  history,  medals,  antiquities,  natural  history,  and 
botany,  were  his  favourites.  He  was  consulted  from  all 
quarters,  by  the  learned  world.  He  corresponded  with  Jus¬ 
tus  Lipsius,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Sigonius,  Posserin,  Peter  Pithou, 
and  many  others,  who  all  paid  the  highest  compliments  to  his 
erudition.  Insensible  to  all  tbe  pleasures  of  life,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  only  with  those  of  the  mind,  he  had  a  great  dislike 
to  plays,  entertainments,  shows,  and  every  thing  which  most 
excites  the  curiosity  of  other  men.  During  forty-three  years 
that  he  lived  at  Padua,  he  was  never  known  to  be  out  of  the 
city  but  twice ;  once  on  occasion  of  a  plague  which  infested  it, 
and  once  on  a  voyage  to  Naples,  which  he  made  at  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  his  friends.  In  short,  Pinelli  was  generous, 
sympathizing,  and  compassionate,  particularly  to  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  whose  wants  he  often  anticipated.  His  zeal  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science  rendered  him  very  communicative  of  his 
knowledge  and  of  his  books.  He  died  in  1601,  aged  68, 
without  having  published  any  work. 

His  modesty  did  not  permit  him  to  appear  as  a  writer,  except 
in  some  letters  printed  in  different  collections.  The  fate  of 
his  fine  library  is  remarkable.  After  his  death  the  senate  of 
Venice,  with  its  constitutional  jealousy,  set  its  seal  upon  his 
manuscripts,  and  took  away  all  that  related  to  the  affairs  of 
the  republic,  amounting  to  200.  There  were  besides,  14  chests 
of  manuscripts,  which,  with  116  chests  of  printed  books,  were 
embarked  in  three  ships  to  be  conveyed  to  Naples,  where  his 
heirs  resided.  One  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  corsairs, 
who,  considering  the  books  as  lumber,  threw  part  of  them 
over-board,  the  rest  were  scattered  upon  the  beach  at  Fermo, 
which  was  entirely  covered  with  papers.  Of  these  many  were 
used  by  the  fishermen  to  caulk  their  barks,  or  instead  of  glass 
to  their  windows ;  till  the  bishop  of  Fermo,  having  collected 
all  he  could,  sent  them  to  Naples,  where  they  rejoined  that 
part  of  the  library  .which  was  not  dissipated.  In  this  state  it 
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was  purchased  by  Cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo,  at  the  price  of 
3400  gold  crowns. 

MICHAEL  de  MONTAIGNE,  a  French  gentleman, 
born  in  Perigord  in  1533.  His  father  educated  him  with  great 
care,  and  made  him  learn  Latin,  as  other  children  learn  their 
mother  tongue.  His  tutors  were,  Nicholas  Gionehi,  who 
wrote  De  Commitiis  Romanorum  ;  William  Gurenti,  who 
wrote  on  Aristotle ;  George  Buchanan  ;  and  Anthony  Muret. 
He  was  also  taught  Greek  by  way  of  recreation,  and  was  awa¬ 
kened  every  morning  with  the  sound  of  music.  He  was  a 
counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  and  afterwards 
mayor  of  that  city.  Though  he  interfered  little  in  the  di¬ 
visions  which  disturbed  France  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  he 
underwent  some  temporary  dangers  from  the  military  parties 
*  which  roamed  about  uncontrolled,  pillaging  friend  and  foe  alike. 
On  one  occasion,  a  stranger  presented  himself  at  the  entrance 
of  his  house,  pretending  that  while  travelling  with  his  friends, 
a  troop  of  soldiers  had  attacked  their  party,  taken  away  their 
baggage,  killed  all  who  made  resistance,  and  dispersed  the 
rest.  Montaigne  unsuspectingly  admitted  this  man,  who  was 
the  chief  of  a  gang,  and  wanted  admittance  only  to  plunder 
the  house.  In  a  few  minutes  two  or  three  more  arrived,  whom 
the  first  declared  to  be  his  friends  that  had  made  their  escape, 
and  Montaigne  compassionately  made  them  welcome.  Soon 
after,  however,  he  perceived  the  court  of  his  chateau  filled  with 
more  of  the  party,  whose  behaviour  left  him  in  no  doubt  as  to 
their  intentions.  Montaigne  preserved  his  countenance  unal¬ 
tered,  and  ordered  them  every  refreshment  the  place  afforded, 
and  presented  this  with  so  much  kindness  and  politeness,  that 
the  captain  of  the  troop  had  not  the  courage  to  give  the  signal 
for  pillage. 

In  his  old  age,  Montaigne  was  much  afflicted  with  the  stone 
and  nephritic  cholic,  but  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  take 
medicines,  in  which  he  never  had  any  faith.  “  The  physi¬ 
cians,”  he  used  to  say,  “  know  Galen,  but  they  know  nothing 
of  sick  persons and  such  was  his  confidence  in  the  powers 
of  nature,  that  he  refused  even  a  common  purgative,  when  the 
indications  were  plain.  He  died  Sept.  1 5,  1 592,  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  was  well  married. 

With  a  considerable  share  of  vanity,  and  other  foibles, 
Montaigne  possessed  a  fund  of  philosophy  which  enabled  him 
to  pass  through  life  with  credit  and  tranquillity.  He  loved 
ease  and  independence,  and  was  an  enemy  to  constraint  of 
every  kind.  He  was  moderate  in  his  pleasures,  frank  and  in¬ 
genuous  in  his  manners,  fond  of  instructive  conversation,  and 
prone  to  debate  and  discussion,  but  without  moroseness  or  ill- 
humour,  liberal  and  indulgent  in  his  opinions,  and  remote  from 
bigotry  and  superstition.  His  literary  reputation  is  founded 
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on  his  Essays,  which  were  long  the  most  popular  in  the 
French  language,  and  are  still  read  with  pleasure.  They  em¬ 
brace  a  great  variety  of  topics,  which  are  touched  in  a  lively 
and  entertaining  manner,  but  without  much  accuracy  or  pro¬ 
fundity.  They  are  full  of  sentences  and  anecdotes  from  the 
ancients,  interspersed  at  random  with  his  own  remarks  and 
opinions,  and  with  stories  of  himself  in  a/  pleasant  strain  of 
egotism.  Their  style  is  neither  pure  nor  correct,  but  simple, 
bold,  lively,  and  energetic.  The  character  of  the  author  and 
his  performance  has  been  excellently  drawn  by  M.  de  la  Harpe, 
in  his  Cours  de  Literature.  “  Montaigne,”  says  he,  “  had 
read  much,  but  his  erudition  was  founded  on  his  philosophy. 
After  having  heard  both  the  ancients  and  the  modems,  he 
asked  himself  what  he  thought  of  them.  This  enquiry  was 
somewhat  prolix.  He  sometimes  abuses  the  liberty  of  conver¬ 
sation,  and  loses  sight  of  the  question  which  he  had  proposed 
for  discussion.  He  cites  from  memory,  and  makes  some  false 
or  forced  applications  of  the  passages  he  quotes.  He  too 
much  contracts  the  limits  of  human  knowledge  with  respect  to 
some  objects,  that  have  since  been  found  not  inaccessible  to 
reasoning  and  experiment.  As  a  writer  he  has  conferred  on 
our  language  an  energy  which  it  did  not  before  possess,  and 
which  has  not  become  antiquated,  because  it  is  that  of  senti¬ 
ments  and  ideas,  and  is  besides,  not  alien  to  our  idiom.  As  a 
philosopher  he  has  painted  man  as  he  is ;  he  praises  without 
compliment,  and  blames  without  misanthropy.  His  book  has 
a  stamp  of  good  faith  which  no  other  book  in  the  world  can 
have ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  a  book  we  are  reading,  but  a  conversa¬ 
tion  to  which  we  are  listening ;  and  he  persuades  because  he 
does  not  teach.  He  often  speaks  of  himself,  but  so  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  neither  vain,  hypocritical,  nor  tiresome.  He  is  never  dry, 
his  heart  or  his  character  are  in  every  part.”  His  Essays  have 
been  often  printed,  and  were  translated  into  English,  by  Cot¬ 
ton,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  In  1774  appeared,  Memoirs  of  a  Journey 
into  Italy,  by  M.  Montaigne. 

PETER  DANIEL,  a  scholar  and  antiquary,  was  an  advo¬ 
cate  at  Orleans,  where  he  mostly  resided,  and  who  was  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  Mmcenas  of  his  age.  When  the  abbey  of  St. 
Benedict  was  pillaged  in  the  civil  wars,  he  saved  a  number  of 
manuscripts,  among  which  was  the  Commentary  of  Servius  on 
Virgil;  and  the  Aulularia  of  Plautus;  both  which  he  afterwards 
published.  He  prepared  also  an  edition  of  Petronius  for  the 
press,  but  died  before  it  was  printed,  in  1603.  Among  other 
eminent  men,  Daniel  was  particularly  intimate  with  Buchanan, 
and  has  been  highly  praised  by  Scioppius,  Scaliger,  and  Tur- 
nibus. 

MARCEL  ADRIANI,  son  of  John  Baptist  Adriani,  was 
born  in  1533.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  professorship,. 
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and  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Florence.  He  died  in 
1604.  His  works  are — 1.  An  Italian  translation  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus  on  Eloquence.  2.  Two  Lectures  on  the  Education 
of  the  Nobility-  3.  A  Translation  of  Plutarch’s  Morals. 

JOHN  LEUNCLAVIUS,  a  learned  German,  descended  of 
a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Amelbrun  in  Westphalia,  in  1533. 
He  travelled  through  most  countries  in  Europe.  While  he 
was  in  Turkey,  he  collected  some  good  materials  for  a  History 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  he  published,  and  several  other 
pieces  concerning  it,  in  Latin.  He  also  translated  Xenophon, 
Zosimus,  &c.  into  Latin.  To  a  knowledge  of  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages,  he  added  that  of  the  civil  law.  He  died  at  Vienna  in 
1593,  aged  sixty. 

JOHN  CASEL,  a  learned  German,  descended  from  a  good 
family  in  the  Low  Countries,  ruined  by  the  religious  wars,  was 
born  at  Gottingen  in  1533.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  several 
universities,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Melancthon  and  Camerarius. 
In  a  joui'ney  to  Italy  he  was  made  doctor  of  laws  at  Pisa.  In 
1563  he  was  invited  to  Rostock,  to  take  the  professorship  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  eloquence,  and  afterwards  he  had  the  same  chair 
at  Helmstadt.  In  this  last  city  he  died  in  1613.  Casel  was  a 
great  student  of  the  Greek  fathers.  He  joined  Duncan  Little, 
and  Cornelius  Martin,  in  wai’mly  opposing  Daniel  Hoffman 
and  others,  who  maintain  that  philosophy  is  adverse  to  theo¬ 
logy,  and  that  many  things  are  time  in  the  latter  which  are  false 
in  the  former.  He  left  many  works  in  verse  and  prose,  both 
Greek  and  Latin ;  and  a  collection  of  his  letters  was  published 
at  Francfort  in  1687,  8vo.  He  corresponded  with  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  the  age. 

JAMES  CERATINUS,  a  learned  Dutchman,  whose  family 
name  was  Tryng,  but  who  assumed  the  name  Ceratinus,  of 
Greek  etymology,  from  the  appellation  of  his  native  place, 
Horn  or  Hoorn.  He  combined  singular  modesty  with  distin¬ 
guished  attainments  in  Greek  and  also  Latin  literature,  for 
which  he  is  highly  commended  by  Erasmus.  Such  was  his 
extreme  diffidence,  that,  upon  being  examined  for  priest’s  or¬ 
ders,  a  question  was  put  to  him  from  the  Latin  grammar,  to 
which  he  ingenuously  replied,  that  he  did  not  recollect  a  single 
rule  by  heart.  The  consequence  was  his  rejection  ;  but  when 
he  acquainted  a  friend  with  the  reason  of  it,  this  friend  imme¬ 
diately  repaired  to  the  examiners,  and  told  them  that  they  had 
dismissed  the  most  learned  man  in  Louvaine,  who  had  given 
ample  evidence  of  his  erudition  by  an  elegant  translation  from 
Chrysostom’s  works.  Upon  receiving  this  information,  they 
sent  for  him  again,  and  ordained  him  with  many  apologies  for 
their  former  rejection  of  him.  Being  obliged  by  the  war  to 
quit  a  professorship  which  he  held  at  Tournay,  he  became  a 
private  teacher  of  Greek  at  Louvaine  ;  and  afterwards,  on  the 
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recommendation  of  Erasmus,  to  George,  elector  of  Saxony,  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Morellanus  in  the  university  of  Leipsic ; 
but  returning  to  Louvaine  he  died  there,  1530,  in  the  prime  of 
life.  He  translated  Chrysostom  on  the  Priesthood  into  Latin : 
and  published  a  Graeco-Latin  Lexicon,  and  a  treatise,  de  Sono 
Graecarum  Literarum. 

FRANCIS  ARIAS,  a  jesuit,  author  of  several  theological 
treatises.  He  died  1605,  aged  seventy-two. 

JOHN  PASSERAT,  a  celebrated  professor  of  eloquence 
in  the  royal  college  of  Paris,  and  one  of  the  politest  writers  of 
his  time,  was  born  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  in  1534.  He 
studied  the  law  under  the  famous  Cujacius  at  Bourges,  where 
he  became  professor  of  eloquence  in  1572.  He  was  an  indefa¬ 
tigable  student,  yet  to  an  extraordinary  erudition  he  joined  an 
uncommon  politeness  of  manners  and  pleasantry.  He  gained 
the  esteem  of  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  and  all  the  men  of  wit 
and  learning  in  his  time.  He  died  in  1602.  The  following 
epitaph,  which  he  made  for  himself,  shows  that  he  preserved 
his  sprightly  and  humorous  vein  to  the  last : — 

Hie  situs  in  parva  Janus  Passertius  urna, 

Ausonii  doctor  regius  eloquii ; 

Discipulii  memores,  tumulo  date  serta  magistri 
Ut  vario  florum  munere  vernet  humus, 

Hoc  culta  officio  mea  molliter  ossa  quiescent, 

Sint  modo  carminibus  non  onerata  malis. 

He  published  orations,  notes  on  classic  writers,  poems,  and  a 
piece  entitled  “  Encomium  Asini.” 

ANTONIO  POSSEYINO,  an  eminent  learned  jesuit,  was 
born  in  1534,  at  Mantua,  of  a  noble  but  indigent  family.  At 
an  early  age  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  taken  into  the 
service  of  cardinal  Hercules  Gonzaga.  That  prelate  employed 
him  in  the  education  of  his  nephew,  Francesco,  whom  he  ac¬ 
companied  to  the  universities  of  Ferrara  and  Padua.  After 
the  death  of  Francesco's  father,  the  widow  called  her  son,  and 
with  him  Possevino,  to  Naples.  The  latter  began  in  that  capi¬ 
tal  to  form  the  design  of  entering  into  the  society  of  jesuits, 
which,  after  various  obstacles,  he  effected  in  Padua,  in  1559. 
He  passed  his  noviciate  at  Rome,  and  being  then  of  mature 
years,  well  furnished  with  sacred  and  profane  literature,  and 
endowed  with  singular  prudence  and  sagacity,  he  was  sent  by 
his  superiors  to  the  court  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy, 
on  affairs  relative  to  the  catholic  religion.  From  that  period 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  continual  exercise  of  his  apostolical 
functions,  and  in  transacting  the  important  concerns  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  court  of  Rome.  In  his  numerous  missions  to  the 
towns  and  valleys  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and  to  many  cities  in 
France,  he  displayed  the  most  active  zeal  in  combating  heresy* 
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a  zeal,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  opposite  party,  little 
restrained  by  moderation  or  humanity.  He  confronted  many 
personal  dangers,  and  incurred  much  obloquy,  which  the  warmth 
of  his  temper  caused  him  to  disregard;  and  he  approved 
himself,  according  to  the  principles  of  his  order,  a  faithful  and 
devoted  servant  to  the  interests  of  the  holy  see.  The  proof 
he  gave  of  his  fidelity  and  dexterity  in  business,  procured  for 
him  the  most  important  nunciatures  of  Sweden,  Muscovy,  Hol¬ 
land,  Hungary,  and  various  parts  of  Germany,  in  all  which  he 
acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers.  After 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  laboured  to  promote  the  reconciliation 
of  Henry  IV.  with  the  catholic  church,  by  which  office  he  gave 
so  much  displeasure  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  he  received  an 
order  to  quit  that  capital.  He  then  retired  to  Ferrara,  where 
he  died  in  1612,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  Notwithstanding 
the  multiplicity  of  public  affairs  in  which  this  jesuit  was  en¬ 
gaged,  he  found  time  to  write  a  number  of  books,  which  have 
given  him  a  place  among  the  most  learned  authors  of  that  age. 
His  residence  in  Muscovy  gave  occasion  to  his  composing  a 
work  entitled  “  Muscovia,”  1587,  folio,  containing  a  detailed 
account  of  all  that  he  had  observed  or  learned  relative  to  that 
country.  His  other  publications  were  chiefly  on  controversy 
with  the  Reformed  writers. 

A  nephew  of  the  preceding,  also  named  Antonio  Possevino, 
wrote  in  Latin  a  History  of  the  Gonzagas,  lords  of  Mantua, 
and  the  war  of  Montserrat,  from  1612  to  1618. 

OBERTUS,  or  HUBERT  GIFANIUS,  LL.D.,  a  learned 
critic  and  civilian,  born  at  Buerren  Guelderland  in  1534.  He 
studied  at  Louvain  and  Paris,  and  erected  the  German  library 
at  Orleans,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1567.  He  taught 
civil  law  and  philosophy  at  Strasburg,  Altford,  and  Ingoldstadt, 
and  wrote  several  tracts  besides  comments  on  ancient  authors. 
Though  bred  a  Protestant  he  returned  to  the  Roman  catholic 
faith,  and  was  made  counsellor  to  the  emperor  Rodolph.  He 
was  very  avaricious,  and  is  accused  of  suppressing  the  MSS.  of 
Truterius,  a  youth  of  extraordinary  genius,  who  died  at  Paris, 
aged  twenty-five,  and  left  them  to  his  care.  Gifanius  died  at 
Prague  in  1604.  He  published  notes  on  Aristotle’s  Politics 
and  Ethics ;  also  on  Homer  and  Lucretius. 

FRANCIS  M  ANTIC  A,  a  learned  writer,  was  born  at  Udi- 
na  in  1534.  He  professed  law  with  great  reputation  at  Padua, 
from  whence  pope  Sixtus  V.  called  him  to  Rome,  and  Clement 
VIII.  made  him  a  cardinal.  He  died  in  1614. 

PETER  WHITE  was  a  man  eminent  for  instructing  youth, 
and  as  Ware  informs  us,  he  was  usually  styled,  “  The  lucky,  or 
the  happy  school-master.”  He  was  born  in  Waterford,  but  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  Oriel  college,  in  1551,  and  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts 
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in  1555.  Early  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  applied  himself  to  the  scholastic  pro¬ 
fession.  He  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Waterford,  from 
which  he  was  ejected  some  time  afterwards,  because  he  would 
not  conform  to  the  established  religion.  He  continued,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  scholastic  line,  and  had  the  credit  of  having  under 
his  tuition  the  celebrated  Richard  Stanyhurst,  Peter  Lombard, 
and  several  other  youths  who  became  eminent  for  learning. 
He  lived  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  but 
the  time  of  his  decease  is  unknown. 

NICOLAS  GOULU,  in  Latin,  Gulonius,  the  son  of  a  vine¬ 
dresser  near  Chartres,  was  made  regips  professor  of  the  Greek 
tongue  in  the  university  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1567,  in  the  place 
of  John  Daurat,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  He  trans¬ 
lated  from  Greek  into  Latin,  Gregentius’s  dispute  against  Her- 
banus,  the  Jew,  which  Giles  de  Noailles,  ambassador  of  France 
in  Turkey,  brought  from  Constantinople.  This  version,'  toge¬ 
ther  with  some  notes  of  Nicolas  Goulu,  was  printed  with  the 
Greek  text  at  Paris  in  the  year  1586.  A  collection  of  several 
pieces  of  this  professor  had  already  been  printed  in  the  same 
city  in  1580.  He  had  two  sons,  John  and  Jerom.  Magdalen 
Daurat,  his  wife,  was  a  learned  woman.  Her  epitaph  shows 
that  she  understood  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
tongues. 

PAUL  SACRATUS,  a  canon  of  Ferrara,  was  one  of  those 
who  applied  himself  to  the  purity  of  the  Latin  style.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  it,  as  appears  from  his  letters  to  Paul  Manutius, 
Riciobonus,  Muretus,  and  several  other  learned  men,  which  he 
published  in  the  year  1579.  He  dedicated  them  to  James  Sa- 
cratus,  his  brother,  bishop  of  Carpentras.  He  had  spent  se¬ 
veral  years  in  his  studies  at  Padua,  and  in  travelling.  There 
are  two  short  discourses  at  the  end  of  his  letters,  wherein  he 
apologizes  for  two  prelates,  who,  contrary  to  custom,  had  wrote 
their  mandates  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  which  they  did,  because 
the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  in  their  dioceses  did  not  under¬ 
stand  Latin.  He  composed  some  other  books,  and  died  at 
seventy-five  years  of  age. 

STANISLAUS  OR1CHOV1US,  a  Polish  gentleman,  was 
ealled  the  Demosthenes  of  Poland,  on  account  of  the  great 
freedom  and  strength  of  his  eloquence.  He  studied  at  Wir- 
temburg  under  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  afterwards  at 
Venice  under  John  Baptist  Ignatius.  Returning  to  his  own 
country,  he  was  made  canon  of  Premislaw.  He  was  anathema¬ 
tised  by  his  bishop,  and  wrote  against  the  clergy ;  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  their  enemies,  and  by  his  wit  and  flowing  tongue 
raised  great  disorders.  He  returned  into  the  pale  of  the 
catholic  church  at  the  synod  held  at  Warsaw  in  1561  ;  he  af¬ 
terwards  printed  his  Confession  of  Faith,  and  showed  great 
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zeal  against  the  sectaries.  He  wrote  to  obtain  for  the  priests 
the  Ibeirty  of  marrying. 

WILLIAM  BOUCHET,  sieur  de  Brocourt,  published  a 
book  entitled,  Les  Screes,  in  the  year  1584,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  Poictiers,  who  had  constitu¬ 
ted  him  their  judge  and  consul.  He  divided  it  into  twelve 
chapters,  and  continued  the  work  to  the  third  volume :  so  his 
Screes  are  divided  into  three  parts,  each  containing  twelve 
chapters.  The  reason  of  the  title  is  because  they  are  Dis¬ 
courses  supposed  to  have  passed  in  evening  conversations. 
These  Discourses  are  filled  with  all  manner  of  jokes,  puns, 
and  gross  obscenities,  but,  nevertheless,  they  possess  a  great 
deal  of  learning.  There  are  several  editions  of  his  Serees. 

THEODORE  ANTHONY  PELTAN,  a  learned  Jesuit, 
was  a  native  of  Pelta,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege,  whence  be  de¬ 
rived  bis  surname,  but  in  what  year  he  was  born,  we  are  not 
informed.  He  became  a  member  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  in 
the  year  1552,  and  became  celebrated  by  bis  proficiency  in 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  bis  knowledge  of 
philosophy  and  divinity.  When  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria,  found¬ 
ed  the  University  of  Ingolstadt  in  1556,  be  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  literature  in  that  seminary,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  bis  office  with  uncommon  applause. 
At  different  periods  he  was  admitted  to  the  subordinate  de¬ 
grees  in  the  faculty  of  divinity,  and  in  1 562  proceeded  Doctor. 
Immediately  afterwards  be  was  called  to  the  theological  chair, 
which  he  filled  with  great  reputation  till  the  year  1754,  when 
he  returned  to  his  college,  belonging  to  his  order  at  Augsburg, 
where  he  spent  his  time  in  laborious  study  and  writing,  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1584.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled,  Theologia  Naturalis,  et  Theologia  Mystica; 
together  with  numerous  doctrinal  and  controversial  Treatises, 
Theses,  Propositions,  &c. 

DANIEL  D’  AUGE,  in  Latin  Augentius,  was  born  at 
Villeneuve,  in  the  diocese  of  Sens.  He  became  regius  professor 
of  Greek  at  Paris,  preceptor  to  the  son  of  chancellor  Olivier. 
He  died  in  1595.  His  works  are,  1.  An  Oration  on  the  death 
of  chancellor  Olivier.  2.  Two  Dialogues  on  Poetical  Invention, 
Oratory,  and  the  Fiction  of  Fable.  3.  The  Institution  of  a 
Christian  Prince,  from  the  Greek  of  Synesius.  4.  The  Homi¬ 
lies  of  St.  Macarius  the  Egyptian.  5.  A  Discourse  on  the  case 
of  a  man  accused  of  being  a  werewolf,  or  of  having  murdered 
and  eaten  two  persons,  &c. 

REMIER  REMECCIUS,  a  learned  German,  born  at 
Steinheim.  He  taught  the  belles-lettres  in  the  universities  of 
Francfort  and  Heimstadt.  His  works  are,  1.  Syntagma  de 
Familiis  Monarchiarum  trium  priorum.  2.  Familise  Regum 
Judceorum.  3.  Chronicon  Hierosolymitarum.  4.  Historia 
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Orientalis.  5.  Historia  Julia,  3  vols.  fol.  6.  Methodus  le- 
gendi  Historiam.  He  died  in  1595. 

ALOYSIA  SIGEA,  a  native  of  Toledo,  of  French  extrac¬ 
tion.  Besides  a  profound  knowledge  in  philosophy,  she  had 
learned  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac 
tongues,  and  written  a  letter  in  each  to  pope  Paul  III.  She 
was  afterwards  sent  for  to  Portugal,  to  be  companion  to  the 
Infanta,  where  she  composed  many  works,  and  died  young, 
in  1560. 

MATTHEW  DRESSERUS,  a  learned  German,  was  born 
at  Erfurt,  the  capital  of  Thuringia,  in  1536.  He  was  profes¬ 
sor  of  rhetoric  at  Leipsic,  and  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the 
novelties  of  Ramus.  Dresserus  died  at  Leipsic  in  1607.  He 
married  in  1565,  and  becoming  a  widower  in  1598,  he  married 
again,  two  years  after.  He  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  and 
not  easily  tired  with  application,  as  he  shewed  at  Erfurt ;  for 
he  brought  all  his  colleagues,  who,  except  one,  were  Roman 
catholics,  to  consent  that  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  and  the 
Hebrew  tongue  should  be  taught  in  the  university.  He  wrote, 
1.  Rhetorics;  lib.  quatuor,  8vo.  2.  Tres  Libri  Progymnasma- 
tum  literaturas  Grace,  8vo.  3.  Isagoge  Historica,  8vo.  4. 
De  gestis  diebus  Christianorum,  Judasorum,  et  Ethnieorum, 
8vo. 

JOHN  FERDINAND,  ajesuitof  Toledo,  who  died  at 
Polantia  in  1595,  aged  59.  He  wrote  a  book  entitled,  Divi- 
narum  Scripturarum,  juxta  Patrum  sentantius,  locupletissimus 
Thesaurus,  in  1594.  • 

JOHN  PETER  MASSiEUS,  a  learned  jesuit,  born  at 
Bergamo  in  1536.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  a 
History  of  the  Indies,  and  other  works.  He  died  at  Tivoli  in 
1603. 

MAGDALEN  de  1’  AUBESPINE,  a  celebrated  French 
lady.  She  was  the  wife  of  De  Neuville,  seigneur  de  Villeroi, 
and  authoress  of  several  excellent  pieces  in  prose  and  verse. 
She  died  in  1596. 

SOCOYOLA  SAINTE  MEURTHE,  a  literary  charac¬ 
ter,  was  born  at  Loudun  in  1536.  He  early  acquired  the 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  became  famous  as 
a  lawyer,  orator,  poet,  and  historian.  He  was  also  a  zealous 
patriot,  and  a  steady  friend.  He  was  much  employed  under 
Henry  III.  and  IV.  In  1579  he  was  governor  of  Poictiers, 
and  treasurer.  In  1594,  he  was  intendant  of  finances  in 
the  army,  and  reduced  Poictiers  under  Henry  IV.  He  died 
in  1623,  leaving  several  sons.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  La 
Louange  de  la  Ville  de  Poictiers.  2.  Opera  Poetica.  3.  Gal- 
lorum  doctrina  illustrium  elogia.  4.  Paedotrophia,  seu  de 
puerorum  educatione.  This  last  is  a  Latin  poem  of  merit. 

FRANCIS  DE  RIBERA,  a  learned  Spanish  jesuit,  was 
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a  native  of  Villacaslin,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Segovia,  and 
born  ip  the  year  1537.  He  pursued  his  academical  studies  at 
the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  for 
his  intimate  acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  Latin,  but  also 
with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  excellent  divines  of 
his  time.  Having  been  ordained  priest,  he  retired  to  his  na¬ 
tive  place,  that  he  might  pursue  liis  theological  studies  in  un¬ 
interrupted  privacy,  while  he  should  occasionally  officiate  as 
a  preacher  in  the  neighbouring  country  churches.  Soon  after 
he  had  taken  this  step,  he  was  persuaded  to  unite  himself  with 
the  disciples  of  Loyola,  and  became  a  member  of  their  society 
in  1560,  when  he  was  39  years  old.  From  this  time  he  was 
employed  by  his  superiors  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  and 
filling  the  chair  of  professor  of  divinity  in  their  seminary  at 
Salamanca,  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1591,  at 
the  early  age  of  54.  He  was  the  author  of  several  woi*ks,  most 
of  which  were  published  after  his  death,  and  are  eulogized  in 
high  terms  of  praise  by  his  catholic  biographers. 

JOHN  WOLFE,  a  learned  compiler,  was  born  Aug.  10, 
1537,  at  Bergzabern  in  the  duchy  of  Deux  Ponts,  and  was 
educated  in  law  and  philosophy  at  Strasburg,  Wirtemburg, 
Tubingen,  and  other  celebrated  academies.  In  1569  he  at¬ 
tended  Wolfgang,  the  elector  Palatine,  who  came  with  an  army 
to  the  assistance  of  the  French  protestants,  and  his  highness 
dying  a  few  months  afterwards,  Wolfe  conducted  his  corpse 
back  to  Germany  by  sea,  and  it  was  interred  at  Meisenheim. 
For  this  and  other  faithful  services,  he  was  thought  worthy  of 
being  sent  twice  on  important  business  to  queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  and  once  to  the  king  of  Poland.  In  1573  Charles 
marquess  of  Baden  made  him  one  of  his  counsellors,  and  in 
1575  appointed  him  governor  of  Mundlesheim.  In  1594  he 
retired  to  Hailburn,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  study,  and  died  May  23,  1600.  He  wrote  Clavis  Histori- 
arum  ;  and  a  larger  work  entitled,  Lectiorum  memorabilium  et 
reconditarum  Centuriae  XVI.,  2  vols.  fol. 

SEBASTIAN  FOX  MORZILLO,  or  Sebastianus  Foxius 
Morzillus,  a  learned  Spaniard,  descended  of  the  family  of  Foix, 
in  Aquitaine,  was  born  at  Seville,  in  1537.  After  being  edu¬ 
cated  in  grammar  at  Seville,  he  studied  at  Louvaine,  and 
other  universities,  and  acquired  great  reputation.  Before  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  published  his  Paraphrasis  in 
Ciceronis  topica,  and,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  his  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato.  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  sent 
for  him,  and  placed  his  son,  the  infant  Carlos,  under  his  care, 
but  returning  by  sea,  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  thus  perished 
in  the  flower  of  his  age.  Besides  the  above  works,  he  pub¬ 
lished,  1.  De  Studii  Philosophic!  ratione.  2.  De  Usu  et  Ex- 
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ercitatione  Dialcctica.  3.  De  Natura  Philosophise,  seu  de 
Platonis  et  Aristotelis  consensione,  &c. 

STREIN,  or  STRINIUS,  an  Austrian  baron,  with  the  title 
von  Schwarkzenan,  was  born  about  the  year  1538.  He  ap¬ 
plied  at  first  to  jurisprudence,  but  being  afterwards  placed 
under  the  care  of  Francis  Hofman,  at  Strasburgh,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  Roman  antiquities,  and  made  such  extraordi¬ 
nary  progress  in  that  branch  of  literature,  that  he  composed 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  a  work,  Gentibus  et  Familiis 
Romanorum,  which  was  published  by  Henry  Etienne  at  Paris, 
1599,  folio;  and,  “  Stemmata  Gentiamet  Romanorum  Familia- 
rum,”  inserted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  “  Graevii  Thesaurus, 
Rom.  Ant.”  He  wrote  also  “  Commentariis  de  Rob.  Bellar- 
mini  Scriptis  atque  Libris and  published,  but  without  his 
name,  “  A  Defence  of  the  Freedom  of  the  States  of  Holland.” 
He  died  at  Vienna,  according  to  De  Thou,  in  1601,  but  Bailiet, 
who  has  given  him  a  place  among  his  Enfans  celebres,  asserts 
that  he  died  in  1600.  He  was  a  Protestant,  and  a  great 
friend  to  persons  of  that  communion. 

PETER  PITHOU,  or  PITHCEUS,  a  Frenchman  of 
great  literary  eminence,  descended  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
family  in  Normandy,  and  born  at  Troyes,  November  1,  1539. 
He  first  studied  at  Troyes,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  he 
became  the  scholar  and  friend  of  Turnebus.  Having  acquired 
the  languages  and  belles  lettres,  he  was  placed  under  Cujacius 
at  Bourges,  to  study  civil  law,  and  accompanied  him  to  Valence. 
In  1560  he  returned  to  Paris.  In  1563,  he  published  Adver¬ 
saria  Subseciva,  winch  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  and 
extensive  fame  he  afterwards  acquired.  Soon  after  this, 
Henry  III.  advanced  him  to  some  considerable  posts ;  in  which, 
as  well  as  at  the  bar,  he  acquitted  himself  most  honourably. 
Either,  through  these  favours,  or  through  fear,  he  abjured  the 
protestant  religion,  and  embraced  the  catholic.  He  afterwards 
attended  the  duke  of  Montmorency  into  England.  Henry  III. 
and  IV.  were  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  combating  the  league 
in  the  most  intrepid  manner,  and  for  many  other  services. 
Pithoeus  died  upon  his  birth-day  in  1596,  leaving  behind  him  a 
wife  and  some  children.  Thuanus  says  he  was  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  collected  a 
very  valuable  library,  containing  a  variety  of  rare  MSS.,  as  well 
as  printed  books.  He  published  a  great  number  of  works 
upon  law,  history,  and  classical  literature  ;  and  he  gave  several 
new  and  correct  editions  of  ancient  writers.  He  was  the  first 
who  made  the  world  acquainted  with  the  Fables  of  Phaedrus ; 
which,  together  with  the  name  of  the  author,  were  utterly  un¬ 
known  and  unheard  of,  till  published  from  a  MS.  of  his.  His 
principal  works  are — 1.  Adversaria  Subseciva.  2.  A  Treatise 
VOL.  V.  R  r 
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on  the  Liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  4  vols.  fol.  3.  Notes 
on  Classical  Authors.  4.  Opuscula,  2  vols. 

GEORGE  BERSMANN,  a  German,  who  travelled  in 
France  and  Italy,  where  he  gave  lectures  with  great  reputa¬ 
tion.  He  translated  David’s  psalms  into  Latin  verse,  and 
wrote  notes  on  Virgil,  Horace,  &c.,  and  died  in  1611,  in  his 
seventy-second  year. 

FRANCIS  RAPHELENGIUS  RAULENGHEIN,  a 
learned  orientalist,  was  born  in  1539,  at  Lonoy,  near  Lille,  in 
Flanders.  He  began  his  studies  at  Ghent,  but  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  was  destined  to  trade  by  his  mother,  and  for 
that  purpose  was  sent  to  Nuremberg.  Having,  however,  an 
access  to  books,  he  resumed  his  studies,  and  at  length  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  going  to  Paris,  where  he  made  great 
progress  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  The  civil  war 
obliged  him  to  quit  that  capital,  and  he  went  over  to  England, 
where  for  some  time  he  taught  the  Greek  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  Returning  to  the  Low  Countries,  he  became  a 
corrector  of  the  press  to  the  celebrated  printer  Platin,  with 
whom  he  so  much  ingratiated  himself  by  his  capacity  and 
conduct,  that  in  1565,  he  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
He  was  of  great  service  to  the  printing-office,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  famous  Antwerp  Polyglot  Bible,  printed  in 
1571,  by  the  order  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  To  this  work  he 
added  a  Hebrew  grammar,  and  an  improved  vocabulary  of 
that  language,  with  other  helps  to  students.  When  Platin  re¬ 
moved  to  Leyden,  he  left  his  business  at  Antwerp  under  the 
care  of  Raphelengius,  and  upon  his  return,  the  latter  took  his 
place  at  Leyden.  The  curators  of  the  university  of  that 
place,  conferred  upon  him  the  professorship  of  Hebrew,  to 
which  was  added  that  of  Arabic.  This  meritorious  person 
died  of  a  palsy  in  1597.  He  published  “  Varise  Lectiones  et 
Emendationes  in  Chaldaicum  Bibliorum  Paraphrasing’  “  Gram- 
matica  Hebraea  “  Dictionarium  Chaldaicum  ;  ”  “  Lexicon 
Arabiacum and  various  prefaces  and  notes  to  the  books 
printed  by  his  father-in-law.  He  had  a  son  of  the  same  name, 
also  a  man  of  erudition,  who  published  “  Notes  upon  Seneca’s 
Tragedies;”  and  “  Eulogies  in  verse  on  fifty  learned  Men,  with 
their  portraits,”  Antwerp,  1587,  folio. 

REYNOLD,  or  REGINALD  SCOTT,  an  English 
writer,  was  born  in  Kent,  and  educated  at  Hart-hall,  Oxford, 
which  he  left  without  a  degree.  He  then  settled  on  his  pa¬ 
ternal  estate  near  Smeeth;  and  in  1576  he  published  a  “  Per¬ 
fect  Platform  of  a  Hop-garden;”  and  in  1584  another  work 
which  made  a  great  noise,  entitled  “  The  Discovery  of  Witch¬ 
craft,”  4to.  In  this  treatise  he  denied  the  possibility  of  incan¬ 
tations,  and  endeavoured,  by  arguments  and  facts,  to  over¬ 
throw  the  prejudices  of  his  times.  He  died  in  1599. 
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PHILIP  DE  MOCNIX  SAINT  ALBEGONDE,  lord 
of  Mont,  a  learned  writer,  born  at  Brussells  in  1 539.  He  was 
a  master  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  many  other  of  the 
learned  languages.  When  the  Spaniards  oppressed  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  he  retired  into  Germany,  and  was  made  member  of 
the  ecclesiastical  council  at  Heidelberg.  In  1572  he  returned 
to  Brussels,  and  wrote  in  favour  of  liberty  and  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  In  1575,  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  deputies  from  the 
state,  to  solicit  the  protection  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was 
also  sent  to  France  to  offer  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  to 
the  duke  of  Alen§on.  He  published  Alvearium  Romanum,  or 
the  Romish  Hive,  a  humorous  satire  on  the  absurdities  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  He  died  at  Leyden  in  1598. 

CHARLES  UTENHOVIUS,  a  native  of  Ghent,  who 
was  an  eminent  and  learned  critic  in  the  dead  languages.  He 
published  poems  in  Greek  and  Latin,  on  various  subjects ;  and 
died  at  Cologne  in  1600.  His  principal  works  are — 1.  Episto- 
larum  Centurai.  2.  Carmino  Graeco  dedita.  3.  Epithalamia 
Graeca  et  Latina.  4.  Mythologia  iEsopica. 

CATHARINE  DE  PARTHENAY,  niece  to  Anne,  and 
lady  of  Souboise,  was  married  in  1568,  to  the  baron  de  Pons, 
and  in  1575  to  Rene  Viscount  Rohan,  who  so  bravely  de¬ 
fended  the  Protestant  cause  during  the  civil  wars,  under  Lewis 
XIII.  She  published  poems,  comedies,  and  tragedies.  Her 
daughter  Catherine,  was  eminent  for  virtue ;  and  married  the 
duke  of  Deux  Ponts.  She  died  in  1607,  and  her  mother  in 
1631. 

PAUL  PARULA,  a  noble  Venetian,  born  in  1540,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  learning,  and  knowledge  as  a  statesman.  lie 
filled  several  high  offices  ;  was  sent  on  several  embassies ;  was 
appointed  governor  of  Brescia,  and  procurator  of  St.  Mark : 
in  all  which  he  showed  great  abilities  and  probity.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works.  He  died  in  1598.  His  works  are 
— 1.  Della  perfezione  della  vita  Politica.  2.  Discorsi  Politici. 
3.  A  History  of  Venice.  4.  Account  of  the  W ar  of  Cyprus. 

GILES  PERIANDER,  a  learned  writer,  was  born  at 
Brussells  in  1540.  He  professed  the  belles  lettres  atMayence, 
and  wrote  T.  Germania  in  qua  doctissimorum  virorum  elogia 
et  judicia  continentur,  1567,  12mo.  2.  Nobilitas  Moguntina 
dicecesis,  Metropalitanaque  Ecclesiae. 

NICHOLAS  LE  SUEUR,  or  SUDORIUS,  a  man  of 
letters,  a  counsellor,  and  afterwards  president  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris,  was  assassinated  by  robbers  in  1594,  aged  fifty- 
five.  He  translated  Pindar  with  great  fidelity  and  elegance, 
into  Latin,  published  at  Paris  in  1582,  8vo,  and  at  Oxford  in 
1687,  folio. 

•  JOSEPH  ACOSTA,  a  celebrated  Spanish  author,  born  at 
Medina  del  Campo,  about  the  year  1540.  He  was  a  mission- 
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ary,  and  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  Peru,  and  died  at  Sala¬ 
manca  in  1600.  He  was  author  of  “  The  Natural  and  moral 
History  of  the  West-Indies,”  first  printed  in  Spanish  in  8vo., 
A.D.,  1591;  and  printed  in  French  in  1600.  This  work  is 
frequently  quoted  by  Dr.  Robertson,  and  other  modern  au¬ 
thors,  who  have  treated  of  the  history  of  America.  Acosta, 
says  Dr.  Robertson,  is  the  first  philosopher  who  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  the  old  and  new 
continent,  by  the  agency  of  the  winds  which  blow  in  each. 
This  theory  was  adopted  and  improved  by  M.  Buffon.  Acasta 
also  wrote  a  treatise  “  On  procuring  Salvation  for  the  Indians.” 

SILVIO  ANTONIANO,  a  man  of  great  learning,  who 
raised  himself  from  low  condition  by  his  merit,  was  born  at 
Rome  in  1540.  When  only  ten  years  old,  he  could  make 
verses  on  any  subject  proposed  to  him  ;  and  these  of  excellent 
thought,  pronounced  extempore,  that  even  a  man  of  genius 
could  not  compose  the  like  without  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
pains.  The  duke  of  Ferrara  coming  to  Rome,  to  congratu¬ 
late  Marcellus  II.  upon  his  being  raised  to  the  pontificate,  was 
so  charmed  with  the  genius  of  Antoniano,  that  he  carried  him 
to  Ferrara,  where  he  provided  able  masters  to  instruct  him  in 
the  sciences;  from  thence  he  was  sent  for  by  Pius  IV.,  who 
made  him  professor  of  the  belles  lettres  at  Rome.  He  filled 
this  place  with  so  much  reputation,  that  on  the  day  when  he 
began  to  explain  the  oration  “  Pro  Marco  Marcello,”  he  had  a 
vast  crowd  of  auditors,  and  among  these,  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  cardinals.  Fie  was  afterwards  chosen  rector  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  after  the  death  of  Pius  IV.  being  seized  with  a  spirit 
of  devotion,  he  joined  himself  to  Philip  Neori,  and  accepted 
the  office  of  secretary  to  the  sacred  college,  offered  him  by 
Pius  V.,  which  he  executed  for  twenty-five  years,  with  the 
reputation  of  an  honest  and  able  man.  He  refused  a  bishop¬ 
ric,  which  Gregory  XIV.  would  have  given  him,  but  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  briefs  offered  him  by 
Clement  VIII.,  who  made  him  his  chamberlain,  and  afterwards 
a  Cardinal.  Antoniano  killed  himself  by  too  great  fatigue ; 
for  he  spent  whole  nights  in  writing  letters,  which  brought  on 
a  sickness,  of  which  he  died,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  man  of  modest  and  regular  manners,  and  is  said 
never  to  have  violated  his  chastity. 

JAMES  CORBINELLI,  a  man  of  wit  and  leai’ning,  born 
of  an  illustrious  family  at  Florence.  He  visited  France  in  the 
time  of  Catharine  de  Medicis ;  and  that  queen,  to  whom  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  allied,  gave  him  an  appointment 
about  her  son,  the  duke  of  Anjou.  He  discharged  this  office 
with  integrity,  and  was  a  great  friend  to  learned  men,  whose 
works  he  printed  at  his  own  expense,  and  frequently  added 
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notes  to  them,  particularly  to  Rosso’s  poem  La  Fisca,  1578, 
8vo. ;  and  to  Dante  “  De  Vulgari  eloquentia,”  1577,  8vo. 
Corbinelli  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  resolution,  address 
and  intrigue.  He  wrote  down  every  thing  which  he  heard, 
while  Henry  IY.  was  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  carried  the 
paper  to  him  openly,  as  if  it  had  contained  only  common 
affairs  or  causes.  His  easy  and  confident  appearance  deceived 
the  guards  who  were  placed  at  the  gates ;  and,  as  he  seemed 
to  trust  every  body,  nobody  mistrusted  him.  Raphael  Cor¬ 
binelli,  his  son,  was  secretary  to  queen  Mary  de  Medicis. 

JEROME  FRACHETTA,  a  celebrated  political  writer, 
was  born  at  Rovigno,  in  Italy,  and  spent  several  years  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  in  high  favour  with  Sessa,  ambassador 
of  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain.  He  was  employed  in  several  im¬ 
portant  affairs,  civil  as  well  as  military;  but  having  created 
enemies,  so  that  his  life  was  endangered,  he  went  to  Naples, 
where  he  died  about  the  year  1600.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  “  II  Seminario  de  Governi  di  Stato,  et  di  Guerra.” 

In  this  work  he  has  collected,  under  one  hundred  and  ten 
chapters,  about  eight  thousand  military  and  state  maxims,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  best  authors,  and  has  added  to  each  chapter 
a  discourse,  which  serves  as  a  commentary  to  it.  This  work 
was  printed  twice  at  least  by  the  author,  reprinted  at  Venice 
in  1647,  and  at  Genoa  in  1648,  4to. ;  and  there  was  added  to 
it,  “  II  Principe,”  by  the  same  writer,  which  was  published  in 
1597. 

FLORIMOND  DE  REMOND,  a  French  writer,  was 
born  in  Guienne.  He  became  counsellor  of  the  parliament 
of  Bordeaux,  and  died  in  1602.  He  was  a  zealous  defender 
of  the  Romish  tenets  against  the  Calvinists  :  the  principal  of  his 
works  are  on  Antichrist,  and  on  the  origin  of  heresies. 

EDWARD  GRAUNT,  an  eminent  English  grammarian. 
He  was  head  master  of  Westminster  school,  and  published  a 
work  entitled  Grace  Songue  Specilogium,  et  Institutio  Graece 
Grammatice.  He  died  August  1601.  He  was  an  excellent 
Latin  poet,  as  appears  from  several  copies  of  verses  written  by 
him,  and  printed  in  various  books,  and  was  exceedingly  well 
versed  in  all  parts  of  polite  literature.  Bentham  says  he  had 
been  vicar  of  South  Benfleet,  in  Essex,  in  1584,  but  resigned 
it  soon,  and  that  he  was  prebendary  of  Ely  in  1589. 

JOSEPH  JUSTUS  SCALIGER,  one  of  the  most  learned 
critics  and  writers  of  his  time,  the  son  of  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger, 
was  born  at  Agen,  in  France,  in  1540.  He  studied  in  the 
college  of  Bordeaux,  after  which  his  father  took  him  under 
his  own  care,  and  employed  him  in  transcribing  his  poems  ;  # 
by  which  he  obtained  such  a  taste  for  poetry,  that  before  he 
was  seventeen  years  old  he  wrote  a  tragedy  upon  tl  bjects 

of  CEdipus,  in  which  he  introduced  all  the  poetic  ’  i  ients 
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of  style  and  sentiment.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1559,  with  a 
design  to  apply  himself  to  the  Greek  tongue.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  he  for  two  months  attended  the  lectures  ofTurnebus; 
but  finding,  that  in  the  usual  course  he  should  be  a  long  time 
in  gaining  his  point,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet,  and  by 
constant  application  for  two  years,  gained  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  that  language;  after  which  he  applied  to  the  Hebrew, 
which  he  learnt  by  himself  with  great  facility.  He  made  no 
less  progress  in  the  sciences  ;  and  his  writings  procured  him 
the  reputation  of  the  greatest  men  of  that  or  any  other  age. 
He  embraced  the  reformed  religion  at  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
In  1563,  he  attached  himself  to  Lewis  Casteignier  de  la  Roch 
Pozay,  whom  he  attended  in  several  journeys.  At  length  he 
received  an  invitation  to  a  chair  in  the  university  of  Leyden  ; 
on  which  occasion  he  waited  on  king  Henry  IV.  to  take  his 
leave.  After  having,  in  a  few  words,  acquainted  his  majesty 
with  his  reasons  for  accepting  the  proposal,  Henry,  who  had 
little  esteem  for  learning,  and  was,  perhaps,  desirous  of  mor¬ 
tifying  his  self-consequence,  said  to  him,  “  Well,  M.  L’Escale, 
the  Dutch  want  to  have  you,  and  offer  you  a  large  pension — I 
am  glad  of  it.”  Scaliger  removed  to  Leyden  in  1593,  as  hono¬ 
rary  professor  of  the  belles-lettres,  and  spent  there  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life.  He  died  of  a  dropsy  in  that  city,  in  1609.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  temperance,  was  never  married,  and  was  so 
close  a  student,  that  he  often  spent  whole  days  in  his  study 
without  eating;  and  though  his  circumstances  were  always 
very  narrow,  he  constantly  refused  the  presents  that  were 
offered  him.  Of  the  works  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  principal 
are  —  1.  Opus  de  Emendatione  Temporum,  folio.  This 
contains  his  invention  of  the  Julian  period,  on  which  account 
he  has  been  called  the  father  of  Chronology.  2.  Thesaurus 
Temporum,  2  vols.  folio.  Scaliger  wrote  notes  upon  most  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors ;  and  he  also  made  a  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  of  Arabian  proverbs,  published  by  Erpenius.  His  poems 
are  indifferent ;  but  his  epistles  are  curious. 

LEONARD  SALVIATI,  a  learned  writer,  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1540,  and  died  in  1589.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  Della  Crusca,  and  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  diction¬ 
ary  published  under  the  name  of  that  society.  He  wrote  two 
comedies ;  a  criticism  on  Tasso,  called  Infarinato  ;  and  Obser¬ 
vations  on  Boccacio. 

GEORGE  WAUCHOPE.  This  gentleman  is  an  illus¬ 
trious  branch  of  the  family  of  Nidry.  His  parents,  finding 
that  he  had  a  surprising  vivacity  of  wit,  sent  him  very  young- 
over  to  France,  and  took  care  to  have  him  instructed  by  ex¬ 
cellent  masters,  at  the  university  of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  where 
he  made  such  a  wonderful  progress  in  the  belles  lettres,  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  law ;  that,  at  about  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  he 
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wrote  his  excellent  treatise  concerning  the  Ancient  People  of 
Rome,  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  George  Douglas.  He  was 
afterwards  professor  at  the  university  of  Caen,  in  the  year 
1595.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

ANTHONY  RICOBINO,  of  Rovigo,  was  professor  of  elo¬ 
quence  at  Padua,  and  died  there  1599,  aged  fifty-eight.  He 
wrote  in  elegant  Latin,  Historical  Commentaries;  History  of 
Padua  university ;  Commentaries  on  Aristotle’s  and  Cicero’s 
works,  &c. 

NICHOLAS  CRAIG,  a  learned  Dane,  born  at  Ripen. 
He  died  in  1602,  aged  sixty-one.  He  was  engaged  by  the 
king  of  Denmark  in  some  important  negociations,  and  he  wrote 
a  learned  book  on  the  republic  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  the 
annals  of  Denmark  in  six  books,  &c. 

GEORGE  WHETSTONE,  an  author,  kinsman  to  ser- 
jeant  Fleetwood,  recorder  of  London.  Whetstone  wasted  his 
estate  in  fruitless  expectations  of  preferment  at  court,  on  which 
he  entered  the  army.  He  returned  from  the  wars,  and  became 
an  unsuccessful  farmer,  and  was  at  last  thrown  on  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  his  friends.  This  he  soon  found  to  be  “  a  broken 
reed,”  he  therefore  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  at  sea,  and 
accordingly  embarked  with  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  the  un¬ 
successful  expedition  to  Newfoundland.  From  this  period 
Mr.  Whetstone  seems  to  have  depended  entirely  on  his  pen 
for  subsistence.  Where  or  when  he  died  has  not  been  ascer¬ 
tained.  He  wrote,  1.  “  The  Rock  of  Regard,”  a  poem  in  four 
parts.  2.  “  The  Life  of  George  Gascoigne,”  1577,  4to.  A 
reprint  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  late  edition  of  the  “  English 
poets,”  1810,  21  vols.  8vo.  The  only  original  copy  known  of 
late  years,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Malone  for  forty  guineas. 
3.  “  Promus  and  Cassandra,  a  comedy,”  1578,  4to.  On  this 
play  Shakspeare  founded  his  “  Measure  for  Measure.”  4. 
“  Heptameran  of  Civil  Discourses,”  1 582,  4to.  5.  “  The  Re¬ 
membrance  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  late  Earl  of 
Sussex,”  1583,  4to.  6.  A  Mirrour  of  true  Honour,  &c.,  in  the 
Life  and  Death,  &c.  of  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford,”  &c.  1585, 
4to.  7.  “  The  English  Mirror,  wherein  all  estates  may  be¬ 
hold  the  conquest  of  error,”  1516.  This  contains  much  of  the 
state  history  of  the  times.  8.  “  Censure  of  a  dutiful  subject 
of  certain  noted  speech  and  behaviour  of  those  fourteen  noted 
tray  tors  at  the  place  of  execution  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  Sep¬ 
tember.”  No  date.  9.  “  A  poem  on  the  life  and  death  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,”  by  him,  and  supposed  unique,  except  a  very 
few  leaves  only,  was  lately  sold  at  Messrs.  King  and  Lachees 
to  Mr.  Harding,  for  261.  5s. 

PETER  PONT  AN  US,  or  DUPONT,  a  learned  gram¬ 
marian  of  Bruges,  and  though  he  lost  his  sight  in  his  thirteenth 
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year,  acquired  a  high  degree  of  erudition.  He  taught  the 
belles  lettres  at  Pai’is  with  great  reputation,  and  published 
sevei’al  valuable  works. 

BALTHASAR  MAMOS,  a  Spanish  writer,  born  at  Me¬ 
dina  ’del  Canrpo  in  Castile.  After  having  studied  the  laws  at 
Salamanca,,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Anthony  Perez, 
secretary  of  state  under  Philip  II.  He  was  in  high  esteem  and 
confidence  with  his  master,  upon  which  account  he  was  im¬ 
prisoned  after  the  disgrace  of  this  minister.  He  was  kept  in 
confinement  eleven  years,  when  Philip  III.  coming  to  the 
th  rone,  set  him  at  liberty,  according  to  the  orders  given  by  his 
father  in  his  will.  Alamos  continued  in  a  private  capacity  till 
the  duke  of  Olivarez,  the  favourite  of  Philip  IV.,  called  him 
to  public  employment.  He  was  a  man  of  wit  as  well  as  judg¬ 
ment,  but  his  pen  was  superior  to  his  tongue.  He  died  in 
the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  Spanish  translation  of 
Tacitus,  and  the  aphorisms  which  he  added  in  the  margin, 
gained  him  reputation.  This  work  was  published  at  Madrid 
in  1614;  and  was  to  have  been  followed,  as  mentioned  in  the 
king’s  privilege,  with  a  commentary,  which,  however,  has 
never  yet  appeared.  The  author  composed  the  whole  during 
his  imprisonment. 

LADY  ANNE,  MARGARET,  and  JANE  SEYMOUR, 
three  sisters,  illustrious  for  their  learning ;  they  wrote  four 
hundred  Latin  distichs  on  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
Margaret  de  Valois,  which  were  translated  into  Greek,  French, 
and  Italian,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1551,  under  the  title  of 
Tombeau  de  Marguerite  de  Valois  Regne  de  Navarre,  Ni¬ 
cholas  Denisot,  who  had  been  preceptor  to  these  three 
learned  ladies,  made  a  collection,  containing  a  translation  of 
their  distichs,  and  some  other  verses,  as  well  in  honour  of 
them  as  upon  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  de¬ 
dicated  it  to  Margaret  de  Valois,  duchess  of  Berri,  sister 
of  Henry  II.  “  I  have  asked,”  says  M.  Bayle,  “  some  En¬ 
glishmen  of  great  learning,  and  well  versed  in  the  knowledge 
of  books  and  authors,  who  those  three  illustrious  English 
ladies  were,  and  have  told  them  the  little  I  knew  of  them ; 
they  answered  me,  that  they  knew  nothing  at  all  of  them. 
I  have  received  the  same  answer  from  Paris,  though  I  con¬ 
sulted  persons  who,  in  that  kind  of  learning,  have  scarce  any 
equal.  These  three  famous  ladies  must  be  inevitably  sunk 
into  oblivion,  since  Mr.  Junctner  has  not  said  one  word  of  them 
in  the  Catalogue  of  learned  women,  which  he  published  some 
time  ago.  He  sometimes  quotes  Pits ;  since,  therefore,  he 
says  nothing  of  these  ladies,  it  is  a  good  proof  that  Pits  him¬ 
self  says  nothing  of  them.  A  friend  of  mine  had  before  assured 
me,  that  neither  Bale  nor  Pits,  who  have  treated  so  amply  of 
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the  writers  of  that  learned  nation,  have  said  any  thing  of  these 
three  sisters.”  That  Leland,  Bale,  nor  Pits,  took  no  notice 
of  those  ladies,  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  when  it  is  consi¬ 
dered  that  Bale  brought  his  work  no  lower  than  1.548 ;  Leland 
was  deprived  of  his  reason,  and  died  distracted  soon  after; 
and  Pits  was  so  extremely  averse  to  protestantism,  that  he 
purposely  omitted  all  the  writers  who  were  of  that  opinion. 
And  as  these  ladies  did  not  make  their  appearance  in  the 
learned  world  till  the  year  1551,  it  is  no  wonder  that  no  notice 
is  taken  of  them.  However,  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fulman, 
in  his  fifteenth  volume  of  MS.  collections,  in  the  archives  of 
Corpus  Christi  college,  we  find  that  they  were  the  daughters 
of  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  uncle  to  king 
Edward  VI.,  by  Anne  his  second  wife,  daughter  of  sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Stanhope,  knight,  by  whom  he  had  six  daughters,  all 
learned ;  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Anne,  the  second  Margaret, 
and  the  third  Jane.  Anne  was  married,  first,  to  John  Dudley, 
earl  of  Warwick,  and  afterwards  to  sir  Edward  Unton,  knight 
of  the  Bath.  It  appears,  by  a  letter  under  her  hand,  that  she 
was  living  towards  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign ; 
Margaret  died  unmarried.  Jane  also  died  single,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  father’s  endeavour  to  have  married  her  to  king 
Edward.  She  was  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
in  great  favour.  She  died  1560,  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Edmond’s  chapel  in  Westminster,  with 
geeat  solemnity. 

ASCANIO  CENTORIO,  an  Italian  writer,  originally  of 
Rome,  and  after  his  expulsion  from  this  city,  a  resident  at 
Milan.  He  followed  the  military  profession,  but  in  the  intervals 
of  peace  he  composed  “  Military  and  Historical  Memoirs,” 
collected  from  his  own  knowledge  and  from  the  information  of 
others.  They  were  published  at  Venice  in  1565  and  1669,  in 
2  vols.  I'to*  The  first  part  contains  an  account  of  the  wars  of 
Transylvania;  the  school  of  those  of  his  own  times.  They 
are  held  in  high  estimation. 

FREDERIC  CERUTI,  an  Italian  philologist,  was  born  at 
Verona  in  1541,  educated  in  France,  and  at  first  followed  the 
profession  of  arms.  But  being  taken  to  Rome,  by  his  first 
patron  the  bishop  of  Agen,  who  wished  to  promote  him  in  the 
church,  he  declined  that  mode  of  life,  and  returned  to  his  na¬ 
tive  place,  where  he  married  and  opened  a  school,  which  was 
much  frequented.  He  became  one  of  the  heads  of  the  academy 
of  Moderati;  and  maintained  a  correspondence  with  several 
persons  of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters.  Ceruti  died 
in  1579.  He  published  an  edition  of  Horace  with  a  paraphrase, 
which  was  followed  by  similar  ones  of  Persius  and  Juvenal. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  Dialogue  on  Comedy,  in  Latin  ; 
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and  another,  De  recta  ad olescen tutor um  institutione ;  and 
some  poems  and  letters  in  the  same  language. 

GUY  DE  SIEUR  DE  LA  BODERIC  FEYRE,  was  a 
native  of  Lower  Normandy,  and  born  in  1541.  He  acquired 
a  great  knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  had  a  con¬ 
cern  in  the  Polyglot  Bible  which  bears  the  name  of  Mon- 
tanus.  He  was  secretary  to  the  duke  d’Alen§on,  and  died 
in  1598.  His  brother,  Nicholas  Fevre,  was  also  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  died  in  1605.  Anthony  le  Fevre,  an¬ 
other  brother,  was  distinguished  by  his  skill  in  diplomacy. 
He  died  in  1615.  His  negociations  were  printed  in  1749,  in  5 
vols.  12mo. 

BARTHOLOMEW  ANEAU,  a  native  of  Bourges  in 
France,  a  man  of  learning,  educated  under  Melchior  Volmar. 
He  was  professor  at  Lyons,  where  he  propagated  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  secretly  for  a  long  time ;  but  on  the  festival 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  1565,  as  the  procession  was  passing 
on  towards  the  college,  there  was  a  large  stone  thrown  from 
one  of  the  windows  upon  the  host  and  the  priest  who  carried 
it.  The  people,  enraged  at  this,  broke  into  the  college,  and 
assassinated  M.  Aneau,  whom  they  imagined  to  have  been  the 
occasion,  and  the  college  itself  was  shut  up  next  day  by  order 
of  the  city. 

FLORENT  CHRETIEN,  or  in  Latin,  QUINTUS 
SEPTIMUS  FLORENS  CHRISTIAN  US,  was  born 
at  Orleans  in  1541.  He  was  tutor  to  Henry  IV.,  whom 
he  educated  in  the  reformed  religion ;  but  he  turned  himself 
to  the  Roman  church,  and  died  in  1596.  He  wrote  satires 
against  Ronsard,  printed  in  1564,  8vo. ;  and  Poems,  with  a 
Translation  of  Oppian,  8vo.  He  had  a  share  in  the  Satyrae 
Menippae.  His  father  William  Chretien,  was  physician  to  the 
king  of  France,  and  the  author  of  some  medical  works. 

FRANCIS  BENCI,  or  BENCIO,  a  native  of  Aquapen- 
dente,  and  born  in  1542.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  was  the 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Muretas,  whose  elegant  taste  in  litera¬ 
ture  he  in  a  good  measure  imbibed.  In  1570  he  entered  into 
the  society  of  jesuits ;  and  for  several  years  he  was  a  professor 
of  eloquence  at  Sienna,  Perugia,  and  Rome.  He  wrote  chiefly 
upon  religious  topics,  and  urged  his  old  master  Muretus,  with 
whom  he  continued  an  intimacy,  to  make  a  more  Christian  use 
than  he  was  accustomed  to  do  of  his  literary  talents.  Benci 
died  at  Rome,  in  the  college  of  his  society,  in  1594.  His 
Latin  poems  and  orations  have  been  printed  together  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy.  He  also  wrote  an  heroic 
poem  on  the  death  of  the  five  martyrs  of  the  society  of  India. 
Joseph  Scaliger  gives  this  writer  the  scanty  praise  of  being 
the  only  jesuit  of  his  time  whose  verses  were  not  bad ;  but 
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others  have  equalled  his  poems  to  those  of  the  ancients.  His 
works,  however,  are  now  forgotten. 

GUDBRAND  THORLAKSEN,  an  Icelandic  writer,  a 
native  of  Stadarbahke,  and  born  in  the  district  of  Holmn  in 
1542.  In  1561  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Copenhagen, 
and  three  years  after  became  rector  of  the  school  of  Holmn, 
and  in  1570  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  the  diocese 
of  that  name.  His  first  care,  after  being  raised  to  the  holy 
office,  was  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  his  countrymen, 
and  with  that  view  he  established  a  better  printing-press  than 
that  of  Breidabolstad.  At  first  it  was  established  at  Rupufel, 
but  he  afterwards  removed  it  to  Holmn,  in  order  that  he  might 
superintend  it  with  more  convenience  to  himself.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  of  the  Icelandic  bishops ;  but  he  exercised 
his  pontifical  power,  it  is  said,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  on 
that  account  was  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  He  died 
in  1629,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  A  considerable 
number  of  works,  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  others,  on 
theological  and  moral  subjects,  issued  from  his  press.  Bishop 
Thorlaksen  constructed  also  a  map  of  Iceland,  which  was  en¬ 
graved  by  Artelius. 

CLAUDE  AQUAVIVA,  son  of  Andrew  Aqua  viva,  was 
born  in  the  year  1542.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
entered  among  the  Jesuits,  and  was  soon  advanced  to  the 
charge  of  the  province  of  Naples,  then  to  that  of  Rome,  and, 
in  1581,  to  the  office  of  general  of  the  fraternity.  He  was 
celebrated  for  the  prudence  and  mildness  of  his  government. 
The  principal  of  his  works  are  entitled — 1.  Industrie  ad  cu- 
randos  animas  morbos,  1603,  8vo.  2.  Ratio  Studiorum,  1586, 
8vo.  This  last  was  suppressed  by  the  inquisition  as  being  too 
liberal  in  its  sentiments. 

DIEGO  DE  COCITO,  a  Portuguese  writer,  was  born  at 
Lisbon,  of  a  noble  family,  in  1542.  He  studied  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  under  Manuel  Alvarez,  a  jesuit.  Having  lost,  in  1555, 
the  infant  Don  Lewis,  his  patron,  who  had  caused  him  to  be 
educated  along  with  Don  Antony,  his  own  son,  he  determined 
to  entered  into  the  military  service  in  India,  and  embarked  the 
year  following  for  that  country.  After  ten  years  he  returned 
to  Lisbon,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  reward ;  but  as  the 
plague  prevailed  there  at  that  time,  he  soon  re-embarked,  and 
went  to  settle  at  Goa,  where  he  married  and  continued  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  leisure  which  he  here  enjoyed 
induced  him  to  resume  his  studies,  which  had  been  interrupted 
during  the  time  of  his  military  service ;  and  having  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  India, 
lie  resolved  to  continue  the  history  of  John  de  Barros,  on 
which  account  he  was  appointed  historiographer  to  the  king 
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of  Portugal,  and  keeper  of  the  archives  of  Goa.  He  died  in 
that  city  in  the  month  of  December  1616,  aged  seventy-four. 

TARQUINIA  MOLSA,  grand-daughter  of  Francis  Maria 
Molsa,  was  celebrated  for  her  learning,  her  beauty,  and  her 
virtues.  She  was  highly  esteemed  at  the  court  of  Alphonsus 
duke  of  Ferrara,  and  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  singular 
by  the  Roman  senators,  who  bestowed  the  rights  of  a  Roman 
citizen  on  her  and  the  whole  family  of  Molsa.  Part  of  the 
patent  runs  thus :  “  Though  it  be  new  and  uncommon  for  the 
senate  to  admit  women  into  the  number  of  citizens,  whose  ex¬ 
cellencies  and  fame,  as  they  ought  to  be  confined  to  family 
affairs,  are  seldom  of  service  to  the  commonwealth  in  public 
matters ;  yet  if  there  be  any  one  among  them,  who  not  only 
surpasses  the  rest  of  her  own  sex,  Rut  even  the  men,  in  almost 
all  virtues,  it  is  reasonable,  that  by  a  new  example,  new  and 
unusual  honours  should  be  paid  to  new  and  unusual  merit. 
Since,  therefore,  Tarquinia  Molsa,  a  native  of  Modena,  &c. 
resembles  by  her  virtues  those  famous  heroines,  so  that  she 
seems  to  lack  nothing,  but  being  a  Roman  citizen,  that  this 
alone  might  not  be  wanting  to  complete  her  glory,  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  have  decreed  to  present  her  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city,”  &c.  She  was  the  wife  of  Paulus  Por- 
rinus,  but  losing  him,  would  never  consent  to  be  married  again, 
although  then  young  and  without  children.  She  gave  such 
lively  tokens  of  her  grief,  that  Patrinus  compares  her  to  an¬ 
other  Artemisia.  Besides  translations  from  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  she  wrote  some  original  pieces,  and  was  equally  ad¬ 
mired  for  her  superior  knowledge  of  music. 

FABIO  ALBERGATI,  a  native  of  Bologna,  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  book  entitled  “  El  Cardinale,”  1599,  4to. ;  and  ano¬ 
ther,  “  Tratato  del  modi  dividurre  a  pace  Vinimicitia,  privata,” 
8vo.,  1614.  Six  volumes  of  his  works  were  printed  at  Rouen 
in  1573. 

JAMES  PONT  ANUS,  born  in  1542,  at  Brugo,  in  Bohe¬ 
mia,  entered  into  the  society  of  jesuits  in  1563,  and  was  long 
employed  as  a  teacher  of  the  classics.  He  obtained  reputation 
by  several  grammatical  and  philological  publications,  and  by 
his  translations.  He  died  at  Augsburg  in  1626,  aged  eighty- 
four. 

CHRISTOPHER  CLAVIUS,  a  German  jesuit,  born  at 
Bamberg.  He  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mathematics, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  persons  employed  to  rectify  the  Calen¬ 
dar ;  the  defence  of  which  he  also  undertook  against  those  who 
censured  it,  especially  Scaliger.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1618, 
aged  seventy-five.  His  works  have  been  printed  in  five  vo¬ 
lumes  folio,  the  principal  of  which  is  his  commentary  on  Eu¬ 
clid’s  Elements. 
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JAMES  TAYRE,  was  a  native  of  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  born  in  1543.  When  he  arrived  at  a  competent  age  he 
was  sent  to  France  by  his  parents,  where  he  wars  brought  up 
among  the  Jesuits,  and  entered  into  that  order  in  the  year  1563, 
being  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  In  1581,  he  was 
made  coadjutor  to  the  general  of  the  order.  He  died  in  Paris 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1597,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 
lie  wrote  the  following  works,  viz.,  a  Letter  to  his  Brother  in 
Scotland,  printed  in  1568;  also  the  Refutation  of  an  Answer 
made  by  John  Knox  to  the  above  Letter,  printed  in  1573  ;  a 
work  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Scots  Church,  &c. 

CONRAD  KXRCHER,  a  learned  German,  published  a 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Concordance  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
the  Hebrew  words  arranged  alphabetically,  and  the  corres¬ 
ponding  Greek  under  them,  in  1602. 

JOHN  HUARTE,  a  native  of  French  Navarre,  who  wrote 
a  work  entitled,  “  An  Examination  of  such  geniuses  as  are  fit 
for  acquiring  the  sciences,  and  were  born  such ;  wherein,  by 
marvellous  and  useful  secrets,  drawn  from  true  philosophy  both 
natural  and  divine,  are  shown  the  gifts  and  different  abilities 
found  in  men,  and  for  what  kind  of  study  the  genius  of  every 
man  is  adapted,  in  such  a  manner,  that  whoever  shall  read  this 
book  attentively,  will  discover  the  properties  of  his  own  genius, 
and  be  able  to  make  choice  of  that  science  in  which  lie  will 
make  the  greatest  improvement.”  This  book  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  several  languages,  and  the  English  version  has  the 
title  of  “  The  Trial  of  Wits.” 

WILLIAM  CANTER,  an  eminent  linguist  and  philologer, 
was  bom  at  Utrecht,  of  a  highly  respectable  family,  in  1542, 
and  studied  first  at  Louvain,  and  then  at  Paris.  Being  obliged 
to  leave  Paris  in  1564,  on  account  of  the  civil  wars,  he  visited 
several  universities  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  at  length  settled 
at  Louvain ;  where  he  pursued  his  literary  occupations  with  an 
assiduity  and  ardour,  which  terminated  his  life  at  an  early  age, 
in  1575.  Thuanus  says,  that  he  deserved  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  laments  his  imma¬ 
ture  death  as  a  great  loss  to  literature.  He  understood  six 
languages,  besides  that  of  his  own  country,  viz.  the  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Italian,  and  German.  Temperate, 
and  even  abstemious  in  his  diet,  he  was  singularly  methodical 
in  his  distribution  of  his  time  for  study.  He  began  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  and  not  sooner,  because  early  rising  did  not  suit 
his  constitution,  and  pursued  his  literary  avocations  very  in¬ 
tensely  till  half  past  eleven.  He  then  walked  out  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  dinner,  and  another  hour  after  he  had  dined.  Having 
slept  an  hour  upon  his  couch,  he  resumed  his  studies,  and  pro¬ 
secuted  them  without  interruption  till  midnight,  devoting  the 
last  hours  of  the  day  to  correspondence  with  his  friends,  and 
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other  business  that  required  a  less  degree  of  attention  and  la¬ 
bour.  His  writings  are — 1.  Novarum  Lectionum,  1564.  2. 

Syntagma  de  ratione  emendandi  Grascos  autores.  3.  Notae, 
Scholia,  Emendationes  in  Euripidem,  Sophoclem,  &c.  His 
brother  Theodore  published  critical  remarks  on  ancient  au¬ 
thors. 

N.  SAINT  MARTIN,  of  Ambrose,  after  following  the  mi¬ 
litary  profession  for  six  years,  retired  to  privacy  and  literature. 
The  retirement  which  he  loved,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  man¬ 
ners,  saved  him  during  the  revolution,  and  he  died  at  Annai,  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  1604,  aged  sixty.  He  is  author  of  an 
excellent  book  on  Error  and  Truth,  8vo.,  often  edited,  a  Pic¬ 
ture  of  Natural  Order,  8vo. 

ANTONY  DU  YERDIER,  lord  of  Vauprivat,  a  volumi¬ 
nous  French  writer,  was  born  at  Montbrison,  in  Forez,  in  1544. 
He  cultivated  literature,  and  possessed  a  well  furnished  library, 
the  use  of  which  he  liberally  extended  to  men  of  letters.  He 
was  made  gentleman  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  historiogra¬ 
pher  of  France,  and  died  in  1600.  Verdier  published  a  num¬ 
ber  of  works,  none  of  which  had  merit  enough  to  deserve  the 
notice  of  posterity,  except  his  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  Fran- 
§ois.  This,  although  not  much  to  be  praised  for  exactness  or 
critical  sagacity,  is  of  considerable  use  in  the  history  of  French 
literature,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  as  authority. 

STEPHEN  VINAND  PIGHIUS,  was  born  at  Campen  in 
1520.  He  became  librarian  to  the  cardinal  de  Granville,  and, 
lastly,  master  of  the  school  at  Sauten,  where  he  possessed  a 
canonry,  and  died  in  1604.  His  works  are — 1.  Annales,  seu 
Fasti  Romanorum  magistratuum  et  Provinciarum,  3  vols.  fol. 

Hercules  I^rodicus* 

PAPIRIUS  MASSON,  a  French  writer,  was  the  son  of  a 
rich  merchant,  and  born  at  St.  Germain,  in  Laval,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Forez,  May  16,  1544.  After  studying  the  belles  lettres 
and  philosophy,  and  travelling  to  different  places,  he  came  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  made  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Anjou’s 
chancellor,  in  which  office  he  continued  ten  years.  In  1576, 
he  was  made  an  advocate  of  parliament,  yet  never  pleaded  but 
one  cause,  which,  however,  he  gained  with  applause.  He  was 
married,  but  had  no  issue.  He  died  January  9,  1611.  He 
wrote  a  book  of  French  annals  in  Latin,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1577,  and  1598,  4to.  He  is  known  chiefly  by  his  Elogia  Viro- 
rum  Clarissimorum,  though  he  published  several  other  works. 

CORNELIUS  KILIAN,  a  native  of  Brabant,  for  fifty 
years  corrector  of  the  press  to  Plantin.  He  published  Ety- 
mologicon  linguae  Teutonics,  some  Latin  poems,  &c.  He  died 
1607. 

ALEXANDER  NEVILE,  or  NEVYLE,  an  English 
writer,  was  a  native  of  Kent,  descended  from  the  ancient  and 
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honourable  family  of  Nevile,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Nevile,  of 
the  county  of  Nottingham,  esq.,  by  Anne  Mantel,  daughter  of 
Sir  Walter  Mantel,  of  Heyford,  in  Northamptonshire,  knight. 
He  was  born  in  1544.  He  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts  at 
Cambridge ;  after  which  he  became  secretary  to  archbishop 
Parker,  and  his  successor  Grindal.  He  died  October  4,  1614, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury.  He  para¬ 
phrased  the  “  CEdipus”  of  Seneca,  and  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  insurrection  under  Kett,  to  which  he  added  an 
account  of  Norwich.  He  published  the  Cambridge  verses  on 
the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  & c. 

SIR  THOMAS  BODLEY,  founder  of  the  Bodleian  library 
at  Oxford,  was  born  at  Exeter  March  2,  1544.  When  he  was 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  his  father,  Mr.  John  Bodley,  being 
a  protestant,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  settled  at 
Geneva  with  his  family,  and  continued  there  till  the  death  of 
queen  Mary.  In  that  university,  then  in  its  infancy,  young 
Bodley  studied  the  learned  languages,  &c.  under  several  emi¬ 
nent  professors.  On  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  re¬ 
turned  with  his  father  to  England,  and  was  soon  after  entered 
of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford.  In  1563,  he  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.,  and  the  following  year  was  admitted  fellow  of  Merton 
college.  In  1565,  he  read  a  Greek  lecture  in  the  hall  of  that 
college;  in  1566,  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  read  natural 
philosophy  in  the  public  schools.  In  1569,  he  was  one  of  the 
proctors  of  the  university,  and,  for  some  time  officiated  as  pub¬ 
lic  orator.  In  1576,  he  quitted  Oxford,  and  made  the  tour  of 
Europe,  but  returned  to  his  college  after  four  years’  absence. 
He  became  gentleman  usher  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1563,  and 
in  1565  he  married  the  widow  of  Mr.  Ball,  a  lady  of  fortune. 
He  was  soon  after  sent  ambassador  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  other  German  princes.  He  was  next  charged  with  an  im¬ 
portant  commission  to  Henry  III.  of  France,  and  in  1588,  went 
ambassador  to  the  United  Provinces,  where  he  continued  till 
1597.  On  his  return  to  England,  finding  his  preferment  ob¬ 
structed  by  the  jarring  interest  of  Burleigh  and  Essex,  he  re¬ 
tired  from  court,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  of  any  employment.  He  now  began  the  foundation 
i*  of  the  Bodleian  library,  which  was  completed  in  1599.  Soon 
'  after  the  accession  of  king  James  I.,  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  died  January  28,  1612.  He  was  buried  in 
Merton  college.  His  monument  is  of  black  and  white  marble, 
on  which  stands  his  effigy  in  a  scholar’s  gown  surrounded  with 
books.  At  the  four  corners  are  emblematical  figures  of 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Music,  and  Arithmetic;  two  angels,  &c., 
with  a  short  inscription,  mentioning  his  age  and  time  of  his 
death.  Sir  Thomas  was  a  polite  scholar,  an  able  statesman, 
and  a  worthy  man.  Mr.  Granger  observes,  that  he  merited 
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much  as  a  man  of  letters,  but  incomparably  more  in  the  ample 
provision  he  made  for  literature,  in  which  he  stands  unrivalled ; 
and  that  his  library  is  a  mausoleum  which  will  perpetuate  his 
memory  as  long  as  books  themselves  endure.  Sir  Thomas 
wrote  his  own  life  to  the  year  1609;  which,  with  the  first 
draughts  of  the  statutes,  and  his  letters,  were  published  from 
the  originals  in  the  Bodleian  library,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hern,  in 
1703. 

NICHOLAS  LE  FEVRE,  or  NICHOLAS  FABER, 
author  of  several  tracts  in  Latin  and  French,  was  born  at  Paris, 
June  2,  1544.  During  the  course  of  his  studies,  a  singular 
misfortune  happened  to  him.  In  cutting  a  pen,  a  bit  of  the 
quill  flew  into  his  eye,  and  gave  him  such  exquisite  pain,  that 
hastily  lifting  up  his  hand,  he  struck  the  knife  into  his  eye-ball. 
After  acquiring  the  languages,  he  studied  the  civil  lawatThou- 
louse,  Padua,  and  Bologna.  He  travelled  through  Italy  and 
spent  eighteen  months  at  Rome,  about  A.D.  1571,  where  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  antiquities.  In  1587,  he  published  Seneca, 
with  a  learned  preface  and  notes.  He  succeeded  so  well  in 
mathematics  that  he  detected  the  defect  in  Scaliger’s  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  He  also  wrote  on  the 
ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  drew  up  a  preface  to  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  St.  Hilary,  wherein  he  discovered  many  important 
facts  relative  to  the  history  of  Arianism.  He  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  by  Henry  the  Great,  after 
whose  death,  the  queen  dowager  made  him  preceptor  to  Lewis 
XII.  He  died  in  1611,  or  according  to  Perrault,  Nov.  4,  1612. 
Though  he  laboured  intensely  all  his  life,  he  was  one  of  those 
learned  men  who  are  not  ambitious  of  the  character  of  author, 
but  content  with  studying  for  themselves  and  their  friends. 
The  praises  bestowed  on  Nicholas  le  Fevre,  by  Baillet,  and  al¬ 
most  all  the  critics  of  his  time,  are  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  an 
advantage  which  his  very  great  merits  would  not  perhaps  have 
gained,  had  they  not  been  enhanced  by  his  modesty.  He  was 
admired  and  loved,  but  not  feared.  Flis  works  were  collected 
by  his  friend,  John  le  Begne,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1614. 

ORAZIO  TORSELLlNI  TURSELLINUS,  a  learned 
jesuit,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  born  in  1545.  He  entered 
into  the  society  of  Jesus  in  1562,  and  was  for  twenty  years  pro¬ 
fessor  of  rhetoric  in  that  capital.  He  was  afterwards  selected 
for  the  government  of  some  of  the  society’s  houses,  and  he  was 
successively  rector  of  the  seminary  at  Rome,  of  the  college  at 
Florence,  and  of  that  at  Loreto.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1599. 
Torsellini  wrote  several  works  in  elegant  Latin  of  which  the 
principal  are  “  De  Vita  Francisci  Xaverii,”  1594',  often  re¬ 
printed,  and  translated  into  Italian  and  French.  As  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  life  of  this  apostle  of  the  Indies,  he  afterwards 
published  his  letters  translated  from  the  Spanish  into  Latin, 
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“  Historia  Lauretana.”  This  history  of  the  miraculous  house 
of  Loreto  was  probably  very  edifying  to  good  catholics,  as  it 
was  several  times  printed,  and  was  translated  into  French,  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  Spanish  ;  a  defence  of  it  against  the  strictures  of 
Matt.  Bernigger  was  undertaken  by  a  jesuit  of  Nimeguen. 

THOMAS  KYD,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
He  published  Pompey  the  Great,  a  play,  translated  from  the 
French  of  Gamier. 

ELIZABETH  JANE  WESTON,  born  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  She  left  England  when  very 
young,  and  settled  at  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  where  she  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  and  therefore  is  better  known 
abroad  than  at  home.  She  had  fine  natural  parts,  which  were 
greatly  improved  by  a  polite  education.  She  understood  many 
languages,  and  was  particularly  skilled  in  the  Latin,  in  which 
she  wrote  several  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  with  great 
applause,  which  made  her  highly  esteemed  by  some  of  the  most 
learned  foreigners  of  that  time,  who  corresponded  with  her, 
and  gave  her  great  encomiums  on  that  account.  Scaliger  was 
one  of  her  great  encomiasts.  Mr.  Evelyn  has  given  her  a  place 
among  his  learned  women.  Mr.  Philips  has  introduced  her 
among  his  female  poets,  and  Mr.  Farnaby  ranks  her  with 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Alabaster,  and  the  best  Latin  poets  of 
her  time.  She  translated  several  of  ASsop’s  fables  into  Latin 
verse.  She  wrote  also  a  Latin  poem  in  praise  of  Typogra¬ 
phy  ;  which,  with  many  other  Latin  poems  and  epistles  to  and 
from  her,  were  collected  and  published  under  the  following 
title  ;  “  Parthenicon  Elizabeths  Joanns  Westonis  Yirginis 
Nobilissims,  Poetris  Florentissims,  Linguarumqus  Peritissi- 
ms,  lib.  III.  Opera  ac  Studio,  G.  Mart,  a  Baldhoven,  sic  col- 
lectus,  et  nunc  denuo  Amicis  Desiderantibus  communicatus,” 
page  1G06.  She  was  married  to  John  Leon,  a  gentleman  be¬ 
longing  to  the  emperor’s  court ;  and  was  living  in  the  year 
1005,  as  appears  from  an  epistle  of  hers  dated  Prague,  Monis 
Martii,  that  year. 

JOHN  FLGRIO,  the  Resolute,  as  he  styled  himself,  was 
born  in  London,  but  descended  from  an  Italian  family.  His 
parents  were  Waldenses,  who  fled  to  England,  from  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  popery  ;  but  on  the  death  of  Edward  the  sixth, 
and  the  accession  of  Mary,  they  left  England,  and  went  to 
Germany,  where  John  Florio  received  his  first  education. 
Upon  the  re-establishment  of  the  protestant  religion  by  Eliza¬ 
beth,  they  returned;  and  Florio,  for  a  time,  lived  at  Oxford, 
where  he  taught  the  French  and  Italian  languages.  James  I. 
appointed  him  tutor  to  prince  Henry  ;  and  he  was  also  made 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  queen.  He  was  a  very  useful  man  in 
his  profession,  zealous  for  the  protestant  religion,  and  much 
devoted  to  the  English  nation.  Retiring  to  Fulham,  in  Mid- 
VOL.  Y.  _  S  s 
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dlesex,  to  avoid  the  plague,  which  was  then  in  London,  he 
■was  seized  and  carried  off  by  it  in  1625,  aged  about  eighty. 
His  works  are — 1.  First  Fruits,  which  yield  familiar  speech, 
proverbs,  sentences,  and  sayings,  4to.  2-  Introduction  to  the 
Italian  and  English  Tongues.  3.  Garden  of  Recreation,  or 
Italian  Proverbs.  4.  Dictionary,  Italian  and  English,  folio. 
He  also  translated  Montaigne’s  Essays  into  English. 

JAMES  DOUSA,  an  eminent  literary  character,  was  born 
of  a  noble  family  at  Nortwick,  in  Holland,  in  1545.  His  pa¬ 
rents  died  when  he  was  very  young,  and  he  was  sent  to  school  at 
Paris,  where  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
When  he  had  completed  his  education,  he  returned  to  his 
own  country,  married  a  wife,  and  applying  himself  to  state 
affairs,  was  made  a  curator  of  the  banks  and  ditches,  which 
office  he  held  full  twenty  years.  Dousa  was  a  soldier  as  well 
as  a  scholar  and  a  statesman ;  and  he  behaved  with  such  bra¬ 
very  at  the  siege  of  Leyden  in  1574,  that  the  prince  of  Orange 
committed  the  government  of  the  town  to  him.  In  1575  the 
university  was  founded  at  Leyden,  and  Dousa  was  the  first 
curator  of  it.  He  had  such  a  retentive  memory,  that  he  could 
give  an  answer  to  any  thing  that  was  asked  him  relating  to 
ancient  or  modern  history,  or  to  any  branch  of  literature.  He 
was  a  kind  of  living  library.  His  moral  qualities  are  said  to 
have  been  no  less  meritorious  than  his  intellectual  and  literary. 
He  died  October  12,  1604.  He  wrote  A  History  of  Holland, 
in  Latin  verse,  published  at  Leyden  in  1601,  4to.  His  other 
works  are — 1.  Notes  on  Classic  Authors.  2.  Epodon  ex  puris 
Iambis,  8vo.  3.  Poemata.  4.  Odarum  Britannicarum,  4to. 
5.  Elegiarum,  et  Epigrammatum,  4to.  His  eldest  son  Janus, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  in  1597,  wrote  notes  upon 
Plautus  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  also  published,  at  nineteen, 
a  book,  “  De  rebus  coelestibus and  another,  entitled  “  Echo, 
sive  Lusis  imaginis  jocosae.”  He  was  preceptor  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  librarian  of  the  university  of  Leyden.  Dousa’s 
three  other  sons,  George,  Francis,  and  Theodore,  were  all  of 
them  men  of  learning,  though  not  so  eminent  as  Janus. 

GABRIEL  HARVEY,  a  scholar  and  poet,  was  born 
about  1545.  His  father  was  by  trade  a  rope-maker,  but  was 
of  a  good  family,  and  was  nearly  related  to  that  eminent  states¬ 
man  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  Gabriel  was  educated  at  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  fellowship  of 
Trinity-hall,  but  took  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Oxford,  and  then 
became  an  advocate  in  the  prerogative  court.  He  wrote  the 
poem  signed  “  Hobbinol,”  prefixed  to  Spenser’s  Faery  Queen ; 
but  he  disgraced  himself  by  a  scurrilous  controversy  with 
Nash  and  Greene.  His  highest  honour  was  having  Spenser 
for  his  intimate  friend ;  and  he  was  also  esteemed  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  For  a  curious  account  of  Harvey’s  literary  quarrels 
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with  Nash,  &c.,  the  I’eader  may  consult  “  Mr.  D’  Israeli’s 
Calamities  of  Authors.”  Harvey  died  about  1C30,  aged  eighty- 
five.  His  works  are — 1.  Three  proper  Letters  touching  the 
Earthquake.  2.  Two  letters  touching  artificial  versifying.  3. 
Four  Letters  and  Sonnets  touching  Robert  Greene  and  others. 

4.  Pierce’s  Supererogation ;  or  a  new  Praise  of  the  old  Ass. 

5.  Rhetor,  sive  duorum  dierum  oratio  de  Natura,  4to.  6.  Ci- 
ceronianus,  vel  oratio  post  reditum  habita  Cantabrigiae  ad  suos 
auditores.  7.  Gratulatio  Valdenensium.  1.  Smithus,  vel 
musarum  lachrymae  pro  obitu  honorat,  viri  Thom.  Smith. 

ANTONIO  QUERENGHI,  an  Italian  literary  character, 
was  a  native  of  Padua,  and  born  in  1546.  He  displayed  at  an 
early  age  such  a  disposition  for  literature,  that  he  wrote  verses 
at  twelve,  which  were  admired,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  languages,  civil  laws,  and  philosophy, 
soon  after  he  had  passed  his  fifteenth  year.  He  afterwards 
applied  himself  to  theology,  in  which  he  was  regarded  as  a 
great  proficient.  By  the  advice  of  Speron  Sperono,  whose 
pupil  he  had  been,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  various  cardinals,  and  became  an  active 
member  of  the  academy  degli  Animosi.  He  was  at  length 
made  secretary  of  the  sacred  college,  in  which  capacity  he 
presided  at  the  election  of  five  popes.  Clement  VIII.  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  a  canonry  of  Padua,  which  occasioned  him 
to  reside  for  some  time  in  that  city,  where  he  was  of  great 
service  to  the  newly  founded  academy,  degli  Ricorati.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.,  by  whom  he 
was  made  private  chamberlain,  and  referendary  of  both  signa¬ 
tures.  He  held  these  offices  under  the  two  succeeding  popes, 
and  though  he  was  solicited  by  duke  Rannucio  Farnese  to  go 
to  Parma  and  write  the  history  of  his  father  Alexander,  and 
had  besides  an  invitation  from  Henry  IV.  of  France,  he  chose 
to  remain  at  Rome.  He  died  in  that  city,  full  of  years  and 
honours,  in  1633,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  Querenghi  was 
a  man  of  various  and  extensive  literature,  and  wras  much  re¬ 
garded  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  of  his  time ;  his  writings 
were  numerous,  and  comprehended  the  sciences,  philology, 
oratory,  and  poetry,  both  Latin  and  Italian.  It  was  by  his 
poems  that  he  became  principally  known  to  posterity,  which 
are  elegant  and  correct,  but  not  remarkably  animated.  They 
have  been  characterized  as  having  nothing  to  censure,  much 
to  praise,  but  little  to  admire. 

FRANCIS  MODIUS,  a  learned  critic,  was  a  native  of 
Oudenburg,  in  the  diocese  of  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  and  bom 
in  1546.  The  wars  of  the  low'  countries  obliged  him  to  retire 
to  Cologne,  and  to  pass  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  Germany. 
Being  at  Rome  in  1587,  when  the  town  was  plundered,  he  lost 
all  his  property,  and  received  a  dangerous  wound.  He  was 
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finally  presented  with  a  canonry  at  Aire,  where  he  died  in 
lif97.  Modius  was  the  author  of  annotations  upon  several 
ancient  writers;  on  Fontinus,  ^Elian,  Modestus,  and  Vegetius; 
Livy,  Quintus  Curtius,  Justus,  Tacitus,  and  others.  They  are 
mostly  contained  in  his  “  Lectiones  Novantiquae,”  which  were 
first  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1584,  and  were  reprinted  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  letters  by  Gruter,  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  his  “  Thesaurus  Criticus.”  He  also  wrote  poems,  and 
other  works  in  Latin.  His  critical  talents  have  been  praised 
by  Lipsius  and  Scioppius. 

STEPHEN  GERLACH,  was  born  at  a  village  in  Swabia, 
in  the  year  1546.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  a  learned  educa¬ 
tion  at  Stutgard,  and  became  distinguished  for  his  diligence  at 
the  university  at  Tubingen,  where,  in  1566,  he  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  with  great  applause.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  philosophy  in  1567,  at  Erlingen  ;  and  in  1578  he 
accompanied  an  embassy  from  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  to 
the  Turkish  court.  He  continued  at  Constantinople  about  five 
years,  acquainting  himself  with  the  manners  and  religion  of  the 
Turks  and  Greeks,  and  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  latter  communion.  Upon  his  return 
to  Tubingen  he  obtained  some  other  preferment,  and  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  his  profession  with  so  much  zeal  and  assiduity, 
as  to  injure  his  health.  He  died  in  1612,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  author  of  an  “  Epitome  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History  ;”  of  “  A  Journal  of  the  embassy  sent  to  the 
Porte  by  the  emperors  Maximilian  II.  and  Rodolph  II,” 
abounding  in  curious  and  interesting  particulars,  historical,  ec¬ 
clesiastical,  and  theological:  and  numerous  theological  “Dis¬ 
sertations,”  &c. 

JOHN  ARGALL,  a  British  scholar  and  divine,  was  born 
in  London,  and  entered  a  student  in  Christ-church.  He  took 
holy  orders  and  obtained  the  living  of  Halesworth,  in  Suffolk. 
Being  at  a  feast  at  Cheston,  a  mile  distant  from  his  living,  he 
died  suddenly  at  the  table,  and  was  buried  at  Halesworth, 
October  8,  1606.  While  he  resided  at  the  university,  he  was 
noted  as  a  keen  disputant,  and  a  famous  actor  of  plays  at 
Christ-church,  particularly  when  the  queen  paid  a  visit  there 
in  1566.  He  was  much  devoted  to  his  studies.  He  wrote — 1. 
De  vera  Penitentia,  8vo.  2.  Introductio  ad  artem  Dialecti- 
cam,  8vo. 

JASON  DE  NORES,  a  scholar,  poet,  and  philosopher, 
born  at  Nicosia,  in  Cyprus.  He  lost  his  fortune  when  the 
Turks  took  that  island  in  1570.  He  retired  to  Padua,  where 
he  acquired  great  reputation  in  teaching  moral  philosophy ; 
but  his  character  had  a  cast  of  severity.  Nores  attacked  the 
Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini,  who  confuted  him  in  a  piece  printed 
at  Ferrara  in  1588.  Nores  made  a  reply  in  1590;  and  the 
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poet  was  preparing  an  answer  still  more  severe,  when  Nores 
died  of  grief  for  the  banishment  of  his  only  son,  for  having 
killed  a  Venetian  in  a  duel.  He  left  behind  him  manv  works. 

FREDERIC  SYLBURGIUS,  a  learned  German,  born  at 
Marpurg,  m  Hesse,  in  1546.  He  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French  for  some  time  at  Licha ;  but  afterwards  applied  him¬ 
self  solely  to  the  revising  and  correcting  of  ancient  authors, 
particularly  the  Greek  classics,  for  the  presses  of  Wechel  and 
Commelin.  He  also  greatly  assisted  the  celebrated  Henry 
Stephens  in  compiling  his  .Thesaurus  Graecse  Linguae.  He 
likewise  published  a  Greek  Grammar,  which  was°much  es¬ 
teemed.  For  these  services  he  had  a  salary  from  the  univer¬ 
sity  at  Marburg.  He  died  in  1596. 

LAURENCE  RHODOMANZA,  a  learned  German,  was 
a  native  of  Sassowerf,  in  Upper  Saxony,  and  born  in  1546.  He 
pursued  his  studies  at  the  college  of  llfield  six  years ;  and 
became  an  eminent  Greek  scholar.  He  wrote  Greek  verses, 
which  are  much  admired.  He  translated  the  Greek  poem  of 
Quintus.  Calaber  into  Latin.  He  also  translated  Diodorus 
Siculus,  into  Latin.  He  became  professor  of  history  in  the 
university  of  Wittemberg ;  and  published  several  other  works. 
He  died  in  1606  at  Wittemberg. 

RICHARD  STANYHURST,  of  Dublin,  son  of  the 
speakei  of  the  Irish  commons,  was  educated  at  university 
college,  Oxford.  After  studying  the  law,  he  became  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  went  abroad  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Albert 
of  Austria,  governor  of  the  Netherlands.  He  died  at  Brussels, 
1618,  aged  about  seventy-two.  He  wrote  various  works. 

PETER  BALES,  a  most  famous  master  in  the  art  of  pen¬ 
manship  or  fair  writing,  and  one  of  the  first  inventors-  of  short 
hand  writing.  He  was  born  in  1547,  and  is  styled  by  Anthony 
Wood,  “  a  most  dextrous  person  in  his  profession,”  who  adds, 
that  he  spent  several  years  in  sciences  among  the  Oxonians, 
paiticularly  in  Gloucester  hall;  but  that  study  which  he  used 
for  a  diversion  only,  proved  at  length  a  source  of  profit.” 
He  is  recorded  for  his  skill  in  micrography,  or  miniature  writ¬ 
ing,  m  Hollinshed’s  Chronicle,  A.  D.  1525;  and  Mr.  Evelyn 
has  also  celebrated  his  wonderful  skill  in  the  delicate  operations 
of  the  hand.  Hadrian  Junius,  speaking  as  a  miracle  of  some¬ 
body, who  wrote  the  apostles’  creed  and  the  beginning  of  St. 
Johns  gospel  within  the  compass  of  a  farthing,  “  what  would 
you  have  said,”  says  Mr.  Evelyn,  “  of  our  famous  Peter  Bales, 
who  in  the  year  lo75,  wrote  the  Lord’s  prayer,  the  creed,  de-A 
ca  ogue,  with  two  short  prayers  in  Latin,  his  own  name,  motto, 
day  of  the  month,  year  of  the  Lord,  and  reign  of  the  queen, 
to  whom  he  presented  it  at  Hampton  Court,  all  of  it  written 
witnin  the  circle  of  a  single  penny,  enchased  in  a  ring  and  bor¬ 
ders  of  gold,  and  covered  with  a  crystal  so  accurately  wrought 
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as  to  be  very  plainly  legible,  to  the  great  admiration  of  her 
majesty,  the  whole  privy  council,  and  several  ambassadors  then 
at  court.”  He  was  also  dextrous  in  imitating  hand-writing, 
and  in  about  1586  was  employed  by  secretary  Walsingliam  in 
certain  political  manoeuvres.  We  find  him  at  the  head  of  a 
school  near  the  Old  Bailey,  London,  in  1590,  in  which  year 
he  published  his  “  Writing  Schoolmaster  in  three  parts;  the 
first  teaching  swift  writing,  the  second  true  writing,  the  third 
fair  writing.”  In  1595  he  had  a  great  trial  of  skill  in  Black- 
friars  with  one  Daniel  Johnson  for  a  golden  pen  of  201.  value, 
and  won  it ;  and  had  also  the  arms  of  calligraphy  given  him, 
which  are  azure  and  a  pen,  as  a  prize,  on  a  trial  of  skill  in  this 
art  among  the  best  penmen  in  London.  In  1597  he  repub¬ 
lished  his  Writing  Schoolmaster,  which  was  in  such  high  re¬ 
putation  that  no  less  than  eighteen  copies  of  commendatory 
verses,  composed  by  learned  men  of  that  time,  were  printed 
before  it.  Wood  says  that  he  was  engaged  in  Essex’s  treasons 
in  1600;  but  he  was  only  engaged,  and  very  innocently  so,  in 
serving  the  treacherous  purposes  of  one  of  that  earl’s  merce¬ 
nary  dependants. 

RODOLPH  GOCLENIUS,  a  voluminous  German  author, 
born  in  the  county  of  Warbeck  in  1547.  He  was  about  fifty 
years  professor  of  logic  at  Marpurg,  and  died  there  in  1628. 
His  woi’ks  are  philosophical. 

NICODEMUS  FRISCH  LIN,  a  learned  German  writer, 
was  born  at  Baling  in  Swabia  in  1 547.  At  twenty  years  old 
he  was  made  professor  in  the  university  of  Tubingen.  He  had 
a  great  turn  for  poetry,  and  it  is  said  he  could  make  verses  as 
fast  as  he  wanted  them,  but  he  was  also  well  versed  in  every 
part  of  science  and  learning.  He  was  moderator  in  philoso¬ 
phical  disputes,  and  read  public  lectures  in  mathematics  and 
astronomy  before  he  had  reached  his  twenty-fifth  year.  In 
1580  he  published  an  oi’ation  in  praise  of  a  country  life,  with  a 
paraphrase  on  Virgil’s  Eclogues  and  Geoi'gics.  Here  he  drew 
a  pai’allel  between  the  courtiers  of  his  time  and  the  ancient 
husbandmen,  which  gave  such  offence  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  couixtry,  and  at  length  was  thrown  into  prison  ;  in 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  which,  he  fell,  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces,  in  1590.  He  left  a  great  many  woi'ks  of  various  kinds, 
as  tragedies,  comedies,  elegies,  ti’anslations  of  Latin  and  Greek 
authors,  with  notes  upon  them,  orations,  &c.  These  were 
published  1598-1607,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

|  JORDAN O  BRUNO,  an  atheistical  writer,  born  at  Nolo 

in  Naples.  About  1582  he  began  to  call  in  question  some  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Romish  church,  which  occasioned  his  retiring 
to  Geneva;  but  after  two  yeai's’ stay  there  he  expi’essed  bis | 
aversion  to  Calvinism  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  expelled 
the  city.  After  having  staid  some  time  at  Lyons,  Thoulouse,; 
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and  Paris,  he  came  to  London,  and  continued  two  years  in  the 
house  of  M.  Castlenean,  the  French  ambassador.  He  was 
very  well  received  by  queen  Elizabeth  and  the  politer  part  of 
the  court.  His  principal  friends  were  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
Sir  Fulke  Greville.  With  these,  and  some  others  of  their  club, 
Bruno  held  assemblies ;  but  as  they  treated  of  subjects  of  a 
very  delicate  nature,  which  did  not  suit  the  taste  or  capacity 
of  every  body,  they  kept  the  door  always  shut,  and  none  but 
select  persons  were  admitted  into  their  company.  At  Sir 
Philip’s  request  he  composed  his  Spaccio  della  Bestia  Trium¬ 
ph  ante,  which  was  printed  in  8vo.,  1584,  and  dedicated  to  that 
gentleman.  This  work,  which  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
its  impiety,  we  are  told  in  the  Spectator,  No.  389,  sold  at  an 
auction  in  London  for  30/.  From  England  he  went  to  Wit- 
temberg,  and  from  thence  to  Prague,  where  he  printed  some 
tracts,  in  which  he  openly  discovered  his  atheistical  principles. 
After  visiting  some  other  towns  in  Germany,  he  made  a  tour 
to  Venice,  where  he  was  apprehended  by  the  inquisition,  tried, 
condemned,  and  refusing  to  retract,  was  burnt  at  the  stake 
Feb.  9,  1600. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  his  heresy  as  a  Lutheran,  his  apos¬ 
tasy  from  the  Dominicans,  or  the  atheistical  opinions  with  which 
he  was  charged,  produced  his  condemnation,  but  probably  all 
these  accusations  were  united.  Bruno  was  a  man  of  a  singular 
and  paradoxical  turn  of  mind ;  confident,  sanguine,  and  inventive, 
but  confused  and  fanciful  in  his  notions,  and  often  impenetra¬ 
bly  obscure.  His  philosophical  doctrine  was  not,  as  Bayle  and 
La  Croze  have  affirmed,  founded  on  the  principles  of  Spino- 
zism,  but  derived  from  the  ancient  system  of  emanation,  and 
indeed  appears  to  have  been  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  unite 
the  atomic  and  emanative  systems.  There  may  be  found  in 
him  hints  of  many  philosophical  notions  to  which  other  writers 
have  given  celebrity ;  as  the  vortices  of  Descartes,  the  atoms  of 
Gassendi,  the  optimism  of  Leibnitz,  and  especially  the  system 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  of  Copernicus ;  but  all  these  are  very 
obscurely  and  inaccurately  sketched,  and  his  merit  was  rather 
that  of  setting  an  example  of  attacking  ancient  errors  than  of 
establishing  new  truths. 

THOMAS  NEWTON,  an  eminent  writer,  Latin  poet, 
divine,  schoolmaster,  and  physician,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Newton  of  Butley,  near  Presbury  in,  Cheshire.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  Macclesfield  in  the  same  county.  From 
this  school  Newton  was  sent  at  thirteen  years  of  age  to  Trinity 
college,  Oxford,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Queen’s  college, 
Cambridge.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  staid  some 
time  at  Oxford,  and  was  re-admitted  to  Trinity  college,  and 
took  orders.  He  obtained  the  patronage  of  Robert,  earl  of 
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Essex,  and  through  his  influence  was  made  master  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  school  . at  Macclesfield.  He  likewise  practised  physic,  and 
published  some  treatises  on  that  subject.  In  1583  he  was  made 
rector  of  Little  Ilford  in  Essex,  where  he  taught  school,  conti¬ 
nued  to  practise  physic,  and  acquired  a  large  fortune.  He 
died  at  his  rectory  in  1607.  His  principal  works  are — 1.  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Saracens,  4to.  2.  Approved  Medicines  and  Cor¬ 
dial  Precepts.  3.  Illustrum  aliquot  Anglorum  encomia.  4. 
An  elegiac  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  5.  The 
Herbal  to  the  Bible,  translated  from  Lemnius. 

RODOLPHUS  HOSPINIAN,  one  of  the  greatest  writers 
that  Switzerland  has  given  birth  to.  Pie  was  born  in  1517  at  Al- 
torf  near  Zurich,  obtained  the  freedom  of  Zurich,  was  ordained 
in  1568,  made  provisor  of  the  abbey  school  in  1571,  and  soon 
after  minister.  He  undertook  a  noble  work  of  vast  extent,  viz. 
A  History  of  the  Errors  of  Popery ;  of  which  he  published  a 
considerable  part.  What  he  published  on  the  Eucharist,  and 
another  work  called  Concordia  Discors,  exceedingly  exaspe¬ 
rated  the  Lutherans.  He  did  not  reply  to  them,  but  wrote  a 
work  against  the  Jesuits,  entitled  Historia  Jesuitica,  &c.  These 
writings  gained  him  fame  and  preferment.  He  died  in  1626. 
An  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1681,  in 
7  vols.  folio. 

WILLIAM  DAKINS,  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible. 
The  translators  being  divided  into  six  classes,  two  of  which 
were  to  meet  at  Westminster,  two  at  Oxford,  and  two  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  Mr.  Dakins  was  one  of  those  at  Westminster,  and  his 
part  was  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  the  canonical  epistles.  He 
did  not,  however,  live  to  see  the  work  completed,  as  he  died  in 
February,  1607,  a  few  months  after  being  chosen  junior  dean  of 
Trinity  college. 

JUSTUS  LIPSIUS,  a  learned  critic,  born  at  Isch,  a  village 
near  Brussels,  in  1547.  After  having  distinguished  himself  in 
literature,  he  became  secretary  to  cardinal  de  Granveilan  at 
Rome,  where  the  best  libraries  were  open  to  him;  and  he  col¬ 
lated  the  MSS.  of  ancient  authors.  He  lived  thirteen  years  at 
Leyden,  during  which  he  composed  and  published  what  he 
esteemed  his  best  works,  but  settled  at  Louvaine,  where  he 
taught  polite  literature  with  great  reputation.  He  wras  re¬ 
markable  for  unsteadiness  in  religion,  fluctuating  often  between 
the  protestants  and  papists;  but  he  became  finally  a  bigoted 
catholic.  He  had  an  extraordinary  veneration  for  every  thing 
Roman,  and  wrote  several  pieces  to  illustrate  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Rome,  in  which  he  carries  the  magnitude  of 
the  city  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  He  was  an  admirer  of 
the  stoical  philosophy,  and  composed  a  manual  of  it.  His  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  was  mean,  and  his  conversation  not  at  all 
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striking,  so  that  those  strangers  who  were  led  by  his  reputa¬ 
tion  to  pay  him  a  visit  were  generally  disappointed.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are — 1.  A  Commentary  upon  Tacitus.  2.  Satur¬ 
nalia.  3.  De  Militia  Romana.  4.  De  Constantia.  5.  Variag 
Lectiones.  6.  De  Una  Religione.  7.  De  Cruce.  8.  A  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Librai'ies,  4to. 

RENATUS  BENOIT,  a  famous  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  curate  of  Eustathius  at  Paris.  He  was  a  secret  favourer 
of  the  protestant  religion  ;  and  that  his  countrymen  might  be 
able  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue  he  published  at 
Paris  the  French  translation,  which  had  been  made  by  the  re¬ 
formed  ministers  at  Geneva.  This  translation  was  approved 
of  by  several  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  before  it  went  to  the 
press,  and  Charles  IX.  had  granted  a  privilege  for  printing  of 
it.  Yet  when  it  was  published  it  was  immediately  condemned. 
He  had  been  before  that  time  confessor  to  the  unfortunate 
queen  Mary,  during  her  stay  in  France,  and  attended  her  when 
she  returned  to  Scotland.  Some  time  before  the  death  of 
Henry  III.,  Dr.  Benoit,  or  some  of  his  friends  with  his  assist¬ 
ance,  published  a  book  intitled,  Apothologie  Catholique,  i.  e. 
The  Catholic  Apology,  in  which  it  was  showed  that  the  pro¬ 
testant  religion,  which  Henry,  king  of  Navarre  professed  was 
not  a  sufficient  reason  to  deprive  him  of  his  right  of  succeeding 
to  the  crown  of  France.  When  Henry  IV.  was  resolved  to 
embrace  the  catholic  religion  he  assisted  at  that  assembly,  in 
which  king  Henry  abjured  the  reformed  religion.  The  king 
promoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Troyes  in  Champagne,  1397, 
but  he  could  never  obtain  the  pope’s  bulls  to  be  installed. 
However  he  enjoyed  the  temporalities  of  that  bishopric  till  he 
resigned  it.  He  died  in  1608. 

THEODORE  MARCILLUS,  a  learned  German  critic, 
was  born  at  Arnheim,  a  town  of  Gueldres,  in  1548.  His  father 
was  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  rank,  and  observing  in  his  son  an 
uncommon  inclination  for  books,  took  particular  care  of  his 
education.  Theodore  became  a  teacher  of  the  belles  lettres 
first  at  Thoulouse,  and  next  at  Paris,  where,  in  1602,  he. was 
made  royal  professor  of  the  Latin  tongue  and  polite  literature. 
Fie  died  in  1617.  He  published  an  edition  of  Pythagoras’s 
Golden  Verses,  with  notes,  in  1585;  and  he  was  also  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  work,  entitled  Historia  Strenarum,  &c. 

PETER  LARGECLOOF,  professor  of  eloquence  at  Upsal, 
was  employed  by  the  king  of  Sweden  to  write  the  history  of 
northern  Europe.  His  Latin  is  considered  as  very  correct  and 
elegant.  He  died  in  1599  aged  fifty-one. 

FRANCIS  GL  ARES  or  SUAREZ,  a  Spanish  jesuit,  born 
in  Grenada,  January  5,  1548.  He  was  professor  of  theology 
at  Alcala,  Salamanca,  Rome,  and  Coimbra  in  Portugal.  He 
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died  at  Lisbon  in  1617  with  great  ease  and  resignation.  His 
memory  wTas  so  astonishing,  that  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  his 
voluminous  works  hy  heart.  His  writings  fill  23  folio  volumes, 
mostly  on  theological  and  moral  subjects.  His  Treatise  of  Laws 
has  been  reprinted  in  this  country.  His  Defence  of  the  Catholic 
Faith  against  the  Errors  of  England  was  written  at  the  request 
of  pope  Paul  V.  This  book  was  publicly  burnt  at  London  hy 
order  of  James  I. 

SIR  HENRY  SAVILLE,  a  very  learned  Englishman,  the 
second  son  of  Henry  Saville,  Esq.,  was  born  at  Bradley  near 
Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  Nov.  30th,  1549.  He  was  entered  of 
Merton  college,  Oxford,  in  1561,  where  he  took  the  degrees 
in  arts,  and  was  chosen  fellow.  When  he  proceeded  master  of 
arts  in  1570,  he  read  for  that  degree  on  the  almagest  of  Ptole¬ 
my,  which  procured  him  the  reputation  of  a  man  eminently 
skilled  in  mathematics  and  the  Greek  language ;  in  the  former  of 
which  he  voluntarily  read  a  public  lecture  in  the  university  for 
some  time.  In  1578  he  travelled  into  France  and  other  countries, 
where  diligently  improving  himself  in  all  useful  learning,  in  lan¬ 
guages,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  became  a  most  ac¬ 
complished  gentleman.  At  his  return  he  was  made  tutor  of  the 
Greek  tongue  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  a  great  esteem  and 
respect  for  him.  In  1 585  he  was  made  warden  of  Merton  col¬ 
lege,  which  he  governed  six  and  thirty  years  with  great  honour, 
and  improved  it  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  In  1596  he 
was  chosen  provost  of  Eton  college,  which  he  filled  with  many 
learned  men.  James  I.,  upon  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 
England,  expressed  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  would  have 
preferred  him  either  in  church  or  state,  but  Saville  declined  it, 
and  only  accepted  the  ceremony  of  knighthood  from  the  king 
at  Windsor,  in  1604.  His  only  son,  Henry,  dying  about  that 
time,  he  henceforth  devoted  his  fortune  to  the  promoting  of 
learning.  Among  other  things,  in  1619,  he  founded,  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  two  lectures  or  professorships,  one  in 
geometry,  the  other  in  astronomy ;  which  he  endowed  with  a 
salary  of  £160  a  year  each,  besides  a  legacy  of  £600  to  purchase 
more  lands  for  the  same  use.  He  also  furnished  a  library  with 
mathematical  books  near  the  mathematical  school,  for  the  use 
of  his  professors;  and  gave  £100  to  the  mathematical  chest  of 
his  own  appointing,  adding  afterwards  a  legacy  of  £4  a  year  to 
the  same  chest,  to  the  university,  and  to  his  professors  jointly. 
He  likewise  gave  £120  towards  the  new  building  of  the  schools, 
besides  several  rare  manuscripts  and  printed  books  to  the  Bod¬ 
leian  library,  and  a  good  quantity  of  Greek  types  to  the  printing 
press  at  Oxford. 

After  a  life  thus  spent  in  the  encouragement  and  promotion 
of  science,  and  literature  in  general,  he  died  at  Eton  college 
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Feb.  9th,  1622,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  there.  On  this  occasion  the  university  of 
Oxford  paid  him  the  greatest  honours,  by  having  a  public 
speech  and  verses  made  in  his  praise,  which  were  published 
soon  after  in  4to.  under  the  title  of  “  Ultima  Linea  Sivillii.” 

As  to  the  character  of  Saville,  the  highest  encomiums  are  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  by  all  the  learned  of  his  time ;  by  Casaubon, 
Mercerus,  Meibomius,  Joseph  Scaliger,  and  especially  the 
learned  bishop  Montague,  who,  in  his  Diatribae  upon  Selden’s 
History  of  Tythes,  styles  him  “  that  magazine  of  learning, 
whose  memory  shall  be  honourable  amongst  not  only  the 
learned  but  the  righteous  for  ever.”  Several  noble  instances 
of  his  munificence  to  the  republic  of  letters  have  already  been 
mentioned.  In  the  account  of  his  publications,  which  will  be 
given  in  another  place,  many  more,  and  even  greater,  will  ap¬ 
pear.  His  principal  works  are — 1.  A  translation  of  Tacitus, 
folio.  2.  A  View  of  Military  Matters,  or  Commentaries  con¬ 
cerning  Roman  Warfare.  3.  Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores 
post  Bedam,  fol.  4.  An  edition  of  St.  Chrysostom,  in  Greek, 
3  vols.  folio.  5.  An  edition  of  Bradwardin  “  De  Causa  Dei,” 
folio.  6.  Prselectiones  in  Elementorum  Euclidis  Oxoniae  ha- 
bitae.  7.  Oratio  coram  Elizabetha  Regina  Oxon,  habitae. 

MICHAEL  DE  CERVANTES  SAAVEDRA,  the  ini¬ 
mitable  author  of  Don  Quixote,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1549. 
From  his  infancy  he  was  fond  of  books,  but  he  applied  himself 
wholly  to  novels  and  poetry,  especially  those  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  authors.  He  went  to  Italy  to  serve  cardinal  Aquaviva, 
to  whom  he  was  chamberlain  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  followed 
the  profession  of  a  soldier  for  some  years  under  the  victorious 
Colonna.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571 ; 
in  which  he  lost  his  left  hand  by  a  shot.  After  this  he  was 
taken  by  the  Moors  and  carried  to  Algiers,  where  he  continued 
a  captive  five  years  and  a  half.  Then  he  returned  to  Spain, 
and  wrote  several  comedies  and  tragedies,  which  were  well  re¬ 
ceived,  and  acted  with  great  applause.  In  1584  he  published 
his  Galatea,  a  novel  in  6  books ;  but  the  work  which  has  immor¬ 
talized  his  name,  is  the  History  of  Don  Quixote,  the  first  part 
of  which  was  printed  at  Madrid  in  1605.  This  is  a  satire  upon 
books  of  knight  errantry;  and  the  chief  end  of  it  was  to  destroy 
the  reputation  of  these  books.  It  was  universally  read ;  and 
the  most  eminent  painters,  tapestry  workers,  engravers,  and 
sculptors  were  soon  employed  in  representing  the  history  of 
Don  Quixote.  Cervantes’  work,  even  in  his  life-time,  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  royal  approbation.  As  Philip  III.  was 
standing  in  a  balcony  of  his  palace  at  Madrid,  he  observed  a 
student  on  the  banks  of  the  Manzanares  reading  a  book,  and 
from  time  to  time  beating  his  forehead  with  extraordinary 
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marks  of  delight,  upon  which  the  king  said,  “  That  scholar  is 
either  mad  or  reading  Don  Quixote the  latter  of  which  proved 
to  be  the  case.  But  notwithstanding  the  vast  applause  his 
book  every  where  met  with,  Cervantes  had  much  ado  to  keep 
himself  from  starving.  In  1615  he  published  a  second  part. 
He  wrote  also  several  novels,  and  among  the  rest,  The  Trou¬ 
bles  of  Persiles  and  Sigismunda.  He  had  employed  many 
years  in  writing  this  novel,  and  finished  it  just  before  his  death, 
for  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  published.  His  sickness  was  of 
such  a  nature,  that  he  was  able  to  be  his  own  historian.  At 
the  end  of  the  preface  to  this  work  he  represents  himself  on 
horseback  upon  the  road,  and  a  student,  who  had  overtaken 
him,  engaged  in  conversation  with  him.  “  And  happening  to 
talk  of  my  illness,”  says  he,  “  the  student  soon  let  me  know  my 
doom,  by  saying  it  was  a  dropsy  I  had  got ;  the  thirst  attend¬ 
ing  which  all  the  water  of  the  ocean,  though  it  were  not  salt, 
would  not  suffice  to  quench.  ‘  Therefore  Senor  Cervantes/ 
says  he,  ‘  you  must  drink  nothing  at  all,  but  do  not  forget  to 
eat,  for  this  alone  will  recover  you  without  any  other  physic.’  £  I 
have  been  told  the  same  by  others/  answered  I,  e  but  I  can  no 
more  forbear  tippling  than  if  I  were  born  to  do  nothing  else. 
My  life  is  drawing  to  an  end,  and  from  the  daily  journal  of  my 
pulse  I  shall  have  finished  my  course  by  next  Sunday  at  the 
farthest.  But  adieu,  my  merry  friends  all,  for  I  am  going  to 
die  ;  and  I  hope  to  see  you  ere  long  in  the  other  world,  as 
happy  as  heart  can  wish.”  His  dropsy  increased,  and  at  last 
proved  fatal  to  him,  yet  he  continued  to  say  and  to  write  bon 
mots.  He  received  the  last  sacrament  on  the  18th  April,  1616, 
yet  the  day  after  wrote  a  dedication  of  his  books  to  the  count 
de  Lemos. 

SIR  THOMAS  URQUHART,  philologer,  soldier,  poet, 
and  mathematician,  was,  if  we  may  credit  himself,  the  most 
extraordinary  character  that  the  world  has  yet  produced. 
“  Betwixt  what  is  printed,”  he  remarks,  C£  and  what  ready  for 
the  presse,  I  have  set  forth  above  a  hundred  severall  bookes, 
on  subjects  never  hitherto  thought  upon  by  any.”  This  num¬ 
ber  is  certainly  ample  enough ;  but  he  soon  augments  it  to  a 
wonderful  degree :  “  Had  not  I  been  violently  plucked  away 
by  the  ‘  importunity  of  my  creditors/  I  would  have  emitted  to 
public  view,  above  five  hundred  several  treatises  on  inventions 
never  hitherto  thought  upon  by  any.”  His  Logopandecteison 
is  intruded  as  one  of  these  admirable  inventions ;  but  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  having  first  conceived  the  design  of  forming  a  universal 
language  is  by  no  means  due  to  Urquhart.  The  execution  of 
the  same  plan  had  already  been  recommended  by  the  ingenious 
bishop  Bedell  to  one  Johnston,  a  clergyman  of  his  diocese. 
“  The  bishop,,”  says  Dr.  Burnet,  ££  finding  the  man  had  a 
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very  mercurial  wit  and  a  great  capacity,  he  resolved  to  set  him 
to  work,  that  so  he  might  not  he  wholly  useless  to  the  church : 
and  therefore  he  proposed  to  him  the  composing  an  universal 
character,  that  might  he  equally  well  understood  by  all  nations : 
and  he  shewed  him,  that  since  there  was  already  an  universal 
mathematical  character,  received  both  for  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  astronomy,  the  other  was  not  impossible  to  be  done.  John¬ 
ston  undertook  it  readily;  and  the  bishop  drew  for  him  a 
scheme  of  the  whole  work,  which  he  brought  to  such  perfec¬ 
tion,  that,  as  my  author  was  informed,  he  put  it  under  the 
press,  but  the  rebellion  prevented  his  finishing  it.”  Urquhart’s 
scheme  of  a  universal  language  seems  to  have  excited  very  little 
curiosity,  and  indeed  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
incoherent  dreams  of  learning.  His  Discovery  of  a  most  ex¬ 
quisite  Jewel  includes  a  rhapsodical  and  bombastic  vindication 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  charac¬ 
ters  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  scholars  and  warriors.  Those 
who  consult  the  work  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  solid  or 
accurate  information,  will  undoubtedly  be  disappointed;  but 
the  writer’s  enthusiastic  attachment  to  his  native  country  ren¬ 
ders  even  his  wildest  flights  interesting.  His  translation  of  the 
first  three  books  of  Rabelais  has  procured  him  higher  applause 
than  his  other  productions.  It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Motteux 
that  he  possessed  learning  and  fancy  equal  to  the  task  which 
he  had  undertaken;  and  that  his  version  preserves  the  very 
style  and  air  of  the  original.  Urquhart  was  undoubtedly  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  lively  fancy,  and  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
learning;  but  his  compositions  seem  to  betray  some  latent 
sparks  of  lunacy.  His  own  praise  is  one  of  the  topics  on  which 
he  is  apt  to  expatiate  in  extravagant  terms.  The  Jewel,  writ¬ 
ten  under  an  assumed  character,  contains  many  high  encomiums 
on  the  real  author,  and  represents  him  as  endowed  with  qua¬ 
lities  which  no  man  is  readily  allowed  to  ascribe  to  himself. 
His  attempt  to  trace  his  own  lineage  to  the  era  of  the  creation 
affords  a  ludicrous  specimen  of  vanity.  Many  of  his  reveries 
serve  to  remind  us  of  the  chivalrous  philosopher  lord  Herbert: 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  equally  prompt  to  engage  in  fan¬ 
tastic  quarrels.  “  As  the  heart,”  says  Urquhart,  “  is  primum 
vivens,  so  was  it  my  heart  which,  in  my  younger  years,  before 
my  brains  were  ripened  for  eminent  undertakings,  gave  me  the 
courage  for  adventuring  in  a  forrain  climat,  thrice  to  enter  the 
lists  against  men  of  three  severall  nations,  to  vindicate  my  na¬ 
tive  country  from  the  calumnies  wherewith  they  had  aspersed 
it;  wherein  it  pleased  God  so  to  conduct  my  fortune,  that  after 
I  had  disarmed  them,  they  in  such  sort  acknowledged  their 
error  and  the  obligation  they  did  owe  me,  for  sparing  their 
lives,  which  justly  by  the  laws  of  arms  I  might  have  taken,  that 
in  lieu  of  three  enemies  that  formerly  they  were,  I  acquired 
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three  constant  friends,  both  to  myselfe  and  my  compatriots, 
whereof  by  severall  gallant  testimonies  they  gave  evident  proofe, 
to  the  improvement  of  my  countrey’s  credit  in  many  occasions.” 

ESTHER  INC  LIS,  or  ENGLISH,  a  lady  eminent  for  her 
skill  in  calligraphy,  or  fine  writing.  In  the  beauty,  exactness, 
and  variety  of  her  characters,  she  excelled  all  who  had  pre¬ 
ceded  her.  A  specimen  of  her  delicate  and  beautiful  writing 
was,  in  1711,  in  possession  of  Mr.  Samuel  Kello,  her  great- 
grandson.  Others  were  deposited  in  the  Castle  at  Edinburgh. 
In  the  library  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  are  the  Psalms  of 
David,  written  in  French  by  Mrs.  Inglis,  who  presented  them 
in  person  to  queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom  they  were  given  to  the 
library.  Two  manuscripts,  written  by  Mrs.  Inglis,  were  also 
preserved  with  care  in  the  Bodleian  library ;  one  of  them  is 
entitled  “  Le  six  vingt  et  six  Quatrains  de  Guy  de  Tour,  sieur 
de  Pybrac,  escrits  par  Esther  Inglis,  pour  son  dernier  adieu, 
ce  21  ejour  de  Juin,  1617.”  The  following  address  is,  in  the 
second  leaf,  written  in  capital  letters.  “  To  the  right  wor¬ 
shipful  my  very  singular  friende,  Joseph  Hall,  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  dean  of  Winchester,  Esther  Inglis  wislieth  all  increase  of 
true  happiness.  Junii  xxi.  1617.”  In  the  third  leaf  is  pasted 
the  head  of  the  writer,  painted  upon  a  card.  The  other  ma¬ 
nuscript  is  entitled  “  Les  Proverbes  de  Solomon;  escrites  en 
diverses  sortes  de  lettres,  par  Esther  Anglois,  en  Francoise. 
A  Lislebourge  en  Escosse,”  1599.  Every  chapter  of  this  cu¬ 
rious  performance  is  written  in  a  different  hand,  as  is  also  the 
dedication.  The  manuscript  contains  near  forty  different  cha¬ 
racters  of  writing.  The  beginnings  and  endings  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  are  adorned  with  beautiful  head  and  tail-pieces,  and  the 
margins,  in  imitation  of  the  old  manuscripts,  curiously  decorated 
with  the  pen.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Essex.  On 
one  of  the  first  pages  are  his  arms,  neatly  drawn  with  all  their 
quarterings.  In  the  fifth  leaf,  drawn  with  a  pen,  is  the  picture 
of  Esther  Inglis,  in  the  habit  of  the  times  ;  her  right  hand  holds 
a  pen,  the  left  l’ests  upon  an  open  book,  on  one  of  the  leaves  in 
which  is  written,  “  De  l’Eternel  le  bien,  de  moi  le  mal,  ou  rien.” 
A  music-book  lies  open  before  her.  Under  the  picture  is  a 
Latin  epigram  by  Andrew  Melvin,  and  on  the  following  page 
a  second  by  the  same  author,  in  praise  of  Mrs.  Inglis.  In  the 
royal  library,  D.  XVI.,  are  “  Esther  Inglis’s  fifty  Emblems,” 
finely  drawn  and  written.  A  Lislebourg  en  Escosse,  en  l’anne, 
1624.  Mrs.  Inglis  appears  to  have  lived  unmarried  till  she 
was  about  forty  years  of  age,  when  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Bartholomew  Kello,  a  Scotchman,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son, 
Samuel  Kello,  who  was  educated  in  Christ-church  college, 
Oxford.  Mr.  Samuel  Kello,  her  grandson,  was  sword-bearer 
of  Norwich,  and  died  in  1709. 

THOMAS  GARZONI,  an  Italian  writer  of  considerable 
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celebrity,  was  born  in  1549,  at  Baguacavallo,  near  Ferrara ;  he 
was  a  regular  canon  lateran,  and  died  in  his  own  country,  1589, 
aged  40.  He  had  chiefly  educated  himself,  and  learned  He¬ 
brew  and  Spanish  without  a  master.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works ;  the  chief  of  which  is  entitled  “  La  Piazza  uni- 
versalo  di  tutti  le  professioni  mondo  ”  being  a  repository  of  all 
arts  and  professions.  It  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1589.  The 
knowledge  in  this  book  is  of  course  superficial ;  but  it  points 
out  where  more  and  superior  information  may  be  found.  It 
has  been  truly  said  by  Niceron,  that  the  works  of  Garzoni 
prove  him  to  have  dipped  into  all  the  sciences,  and  sufficiently 
manifest  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  of  what  he  would 
have  been  capable  with  a  regular  education  and  a  longer  life. 

RICHARD  GIBBONS,  a  learned  English  jesuit,  was  born 
in  Winchester  in  1549.  He  left  his  native  country,  and  be¬ 
came  professor  of  philosophy  and  divinity  in  several  foreign 
universities.  He  lived  during  his  latter  years  at  Douay,  and 
employed  his  leisure  time  in  publishing  editions  of  various 
works  from  MSS.,  illustrated  with  notes.  He  died  June  21, 
1632. 

HENRY  FERRARS  received  his  education  at  Oxford, 
and  made  large  collections  for  the  history  of  his  native  country. 
His  papers  laid  the  foundation  of  Dugdale’s  antiquities  of 
Warwickshire.  He  distinguished  himself  also  as  a  poet.  He 
died  in  1633,  aged  84,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a 
well  bred  gentleman,  a  good  neighbour,  and  an  honest  man. 

THEODORE  AGRIPPA  D’  AUBIGNE,  an  illustrious 
French  author,  grandfather  of  the  famous  Mad.  de  Maintenon, 
was  born  in  1 550.  He  made  such  an  early  progress  in  letters, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  translated  Plato’s  Crito  from  the  Greek 
into  French,  when  he  was  only  eight  years  old.  His  father 
dying  when  he  was  thirteen,  he  attached  himself  to  the  cause 
of  Henry  IV.,  under  whom  he  fought;  and  who  made  him 
gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber.  He  soon  became  a  favourite 
with  Henry,  who  raised  him  to  several  high  offices ;  but  he  at 
length  lost  his  favour,  partly  by  refusing  to  comply  with  his 
passions,  and  partly  by  a  certain  democratic  kind  of  inflexibi¬ 
lity,  which  is  particularly  offensive  to  those  who  think  homage 
due  to  their  rank.  The  necessity  under  which  Henry  lay  of 
conciliating  the  catholic  lords  by  favours,  made  him  sometimes 
appear  ungrateful  to  his  old  and  tried  servants ;  and  d’Aubigne 
did  not  fail  to  let  him  know  his  sentiments  with  great  boldness 
on  these  occasions.  Henry  felt  these  remonstrances,  but  bore 
with  them  from  one  whom  he  knew  to  have  justice  on  his  side, 
and  to  be  of  incorruptible  fidelity.  Though  d’Aubigne  refused 
to  follow  him  to  the  siege  of  Paris,  the  king  placed  under  his 
custody  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  whom  the  league  recognised 
for  king.  And  when  Duplessi-Mornai  reminded  the  king  of 
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the  causes  of  displeasure  d’Aubigne  had  against  him,  “  The 
word  of  d’Aubigne  discontented,”  replied  Henry,  “  is  worth  as 
much  as  the  gratitude  of  another  man.”  D’Aubigny  had  as 
much  generosity  of  sentiment  as  courage  ;  and  when  Henry  re¬ 
proached  him  for  his  friendship  for  la  Tremouille,  whom  he 
had  disgraced  and  banished,  “Sire,”  said  d’Aubigne,  “he  is 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  lost  the  favour  of  his  master — 
could  I  withdraw  my  friendship  from  him  when  he  has  most 
need  of  it?”  Quitting  France  he  took  refuge  in  Geneva, 
where  he  was  highly  honoured,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  writing  different  works.  His  chief  production  is  his 
“  Histoire  Universelle,  from  1550  to  1601 ;  with  a  short  account 
of  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,”  3  vols.  folio.  The  first  vol.  was 
scarcely  published,  when  the  parliament  of  Paris  condemned  it 
to  be  burnt ;  as  “  a  work  wherein  kings  are  treated  not  only 
with  little  respect,  but  even  outraged.”  He  died  at  Geneva, 
1630,  aged  80.  His  son  Constant  d’Aubigne  was  father  of  the 
celebrated  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

FRANCIS  I)’  AM  BOISE,  a  French  writer,  the  son  of  a 
surgeon,  who  became  a  great  favourite  in  the  courts  of  Charles 
IX.  of  France,  and  his  brother  Henry  III.  From  his  child¬ 
hood  he  was  fond  of  looking  into  old  libraries,  and  turning- 
over  dusty  manuscripts.  In  some  of  these  researches  he  laid 
his  hands  on  the  letters  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  which  he  read 
with  much  pleasure,  and  was  induced  to  pursue  his  inquiries. 
He  found  other  works  of  the  same  author,  and  in  time  his  ma- 
muscripts  swelled  to  a  large  bulk,  and  he  read,  arranged,  and 
selected  what  pleased  him  best.  The  rising  sun,  he  says,  often 
found  him  at  these  works  of  Peter  Abelard.  He  edited  and 
wrote  an  “  apologetic  preface,”  in  wdiich  he  labours  to  shew 
that  Abelard  was  the  greatest  and  best  man,  and  Heloise  the 
greatest  and  best  woman  whom  the  annals  of  human  kind  had 
recorded.  The  compilation,  however,  although  unsuccessful 
in  its  main  design,  contains  some  curious  matter,  and  may  be 
read  with  pleasure.  But  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  published, 
for  it  was  not  printed  till  1616. 

GUILO  PACIO,  was  born  in  1550  at  Vicenza.  While 
very  young  he  was  distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in  literature. 
Being  destined  for  the  law,  he  was  sent  to  Padua.  Upon  his 
return  to  Vicenza,  his  curiosity  led  him  to  peruse  the  writings 
of  the  religious  reformers,  for  which  he  was  accused  to  the 
bishop,  who  ordered  him  to  be  apprehended.  He  therefore 
took  refuge  at  Geneva,  where,  being  destitute  of  the  means  of 
support,  he  opened  a  school  for  children.  Becoming  better 
known  from  some  publications  on  legal  topics,  he  obtained  in 
1578  a  chair  of  jurisprudence  in  that  city.  He  married  a  lady  I 
of  Lucca,  who  was  a  refugee  like  himself,  by  whom  he  had  ten 
children.  In  1585  he  was  invited  to  a  professorship,  either  of 
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philosophy  or  law,  at  Heidelberg,  on  which  occasion  he  deli¬ 
vered  an  oration  “  De  Juris  Civilis  difficultate  ac  docendi  hle- 
thodo,”  which  he  printed.  It  appears  that  at  this  time  he 
signed  himself  Berga,  from  a  country  house  belonging  to  his 
family.  He  remained  at  Heidelberg  ten  years,  and  quitted  it  in 
1595  for  Sedan,  where  the  duke  of  Bouillon  had  established  a 
new  academy.  In  this  he  held  the  logical  chair  till  the  war 
broke  out,  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Geneva.  Soon  after 
he  was  called  to  take  the  office  of  principal  in  the  college  of 
Nismes.  Thence  he  removed  to  the  professorship  of  civil  law 
at  Montpellier,  where  he  had  for  a  domestic  pupil  the  cele¬ 
brated  Pierese,  who  was  attracted  to  that  university  in  1602  by 
the  reputation  of  Pacio.  It  was  a  great  object  of  the  pupil  to 
effect  the  return  of  his  master  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  endeavoured  to  fix  him  with  a  large  stipend  at  the 
revived  university  of  Aix.  But  the  wife  of  Pacio,  who  appears 
to  have  been  much  more  zealous  for  the  new  principles  than 
himself,  refused  to  reside  in  a  catholic  city,  whence  the  pro¬ 
jected  settlement  did  not  take  place.  For  many  years  attempts 
for  his  conversion  and  change  of  abode  were  continued  without 
effect ;  he  was,  however,  induced  to  reject  a  flattering  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  university  of  Leyden,  avowedly  because  he  was 
resolved  “  at  length  to  declare  himself  what  he  really  was,” 
namely,  a  catholic.  In  1616  he  removed  to  Valence  in  Dau- 
phine,  where  he  occupied  the  chair  of  the  famous  Cujas,  at  a 
stipend  of  a  thousand  crowns,  with  other  considerable  emolu¬ 
ments.  There,  in  1619,  to  the  great  joy  of  Pierese,  whose 
attachment  to  him  was  uninterrupted,  he  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  his  mother  church.  He  continued  his  professorial 
labours  till  his  death  in  1635.  The  works  of  this  writer,  of 
which  twenty-nine  articles  are  enumerated  by  Niceron,  are 
almost  all  on  legal  or  philosophical  topics,  in  both  of  which 
sciences  he  was  profoundly  versed.  He  published  new  and 
accurate  versions  of  several  of  Aristotle’s  works,  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  models  of  translation.  The  great  honours  and  emo¬ 
luments  which  he  received,  and  the  contest  among  the  famous 
universities  to  obtain  possession  of  him,  sufficiently  prove  that 
he  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  scholars  then  existing, 

FLAMINGO  GAUDIO,  a  Fleming,  said  by  the  Italians  to 
have  been  the  master  of  the  venerable  Palestrina,  by  whom 
they  mean  Claude  Gondimel. 

GEORGE  LIB  ANUS,  was  descended  From  a  respectable 
family  at  Lignitz  in  Poland,  of  which  place  lie  was  a  native. 
He  pursued  his  studies  for  several  years  in  the  most  celebrated 
German  universities ;  and  coming  to  reside  at  Cracow,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  professors  in  the  principal  college 
of  that  city.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  in¬ 
troduced  there  the  study  of  the  Greek  language.  Among 
VOL.  V.  T  t 
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other  works  he  compiled  an  Anthology,  which  still  remains 
in  MS. 

VALENTINE  GENTILLET,  a  learned  French  writer 
in  defence  of  the  protestant  cause,  was  horn  at  Vienne  in 
Dauphine.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  according  to 
some  writers  was  at  first  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Thou- 
louse,  and  afterwards  syndic  of  the  republic  of  Geneva.  From 
the  preface  to  one  of  his  works  it  appears,  that  he  had  been 
at  one  time  president  of  the  parliament  of  Grenoble.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  writings,  which  rendered  him  a  fa¬ 
vourite  author  with  the  Protestants,  for  the  zeal  which  they 
displayed  against  popery,  and  the  learning  and  abilities  with 
which  they  maintained  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
By  the  edicts  that  were  published  in  France  against  those  of 
the  reformed  religion,  he  was  driven  into  exile. 

DU  REFUGE,  a  French  gentleman,  author  of  a  book 
that  has  undergone  several  editions,  entitled,  A  Treatise  on 
the  Court,  or  Instructions  for  Courtiers.  He  was  well  versed  in 
state  affairs,  both  in  theory  and  practice ;  he  had  read  much, 
and  had  a  large  and  long  experience  of  courts  and  of  their 
affairs,  of  kings,  princes,  states,  and  republics.  The  kings  of 
France  employed  him  with  great  advantage,  as  an  ambassador 
and  negociator,  and  he  behaved  with  so  much  wisdom,  and 
had  such  good  success,  that  never  any  thing  could  be  objected 
to  his  prudent  conduct.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII., 
and  there  were  found  in  his  closet  several  state  tracts  that  he 
had  composed. 

DANIEL  PAREUS,  son  of  Philip  Pareus,  was  a  good 
Grecian,  and  published  some  books.  He  was  unhappily  killed 
by  highwaymen,  in  his  father’s  life  time.  Vossius  highly  es¬ 
teemed  him. 

JOHN  BOND,  a  commentator  on  Horace  and  Persius, 
was  born  in  Somersetshire,  in  1550,  and  educated  at  Winches¬ 
ter;  In  1569  he  was  entered  a  student  of  Oxford.  He  took 
his  degree  ofB.  A.  in  1573,  and  that  of  M. A.  in  1579;  soon 
after  which  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  free  school  in 
Taunton,  Somersetshire.  In  this  employment  he  continued 
many  years  with  great  reputation,  but  being  at  length  weary  of 
this  laborious  employment,  he  commenced  physician,  and  be¬ 
came  eminent  in  that  capacity.  He  died  in  1612,  possessed 
of  several  lands  an^  tenements  in  his  neighbourhood.  He 
published,  Annotations  in  poemata  Quinti  Horatii,  8vo.  1606 ; 
but  the  best  edition  is:  that  of  Amsterdam,  12mo.  1686.  His 
edition  of  Persius  was  not  printed  till  1614,  8vo. 

NICHOLAS  BElilAULD,  a  native  of  Orleans,  preceptor 
to  the  Colignys,  and  f  amous  for  his  acquaintance  with  Eras¬ 
mus,  and  other  learned  men.  He  compiled  a  Graeco-Latin 
Lexicon.  His  son  Francis  was  also  eminent  as  a  scholar,  and 
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he  became  principal  of  the  colleges  of  Montargis  and  Ro- 
clicllc 

RICHARD  BERNARD,  an  author  of  whom  we  know 
only  that  he  lived  at  Epworth  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth;  he  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  having  given  the 
first  entire  translation  of  Terence’s  comedies,  published  in 
1598, 4to. 

GEORGE  CONE,  the  contemporary  of  Dempster,  has 
been  extolled  by  Erythseus  as  a  scholar  of  a  highly  cultivated 
and  elegant  taste.  His  zealous  attachment  to  the  papal  inte¬ 
rest  discovered  itself  in  his  writings  as  well  as  in  his  conduct ; 
and  accordingly  his  productions  are  too  deeply  tinctured  with 
religious  and  political  prejudices  to  be  much  relished  during  the 
present  age.  His  life  of  queen  Mary,  and  his  treatise  on  the 
religion  in  Scotland,  are  however,  still  consulted  by  more  cu¬ 
rious  inquirers.  The  latter  of  these  works  is  distinguished  by 
a  fierce  spirit  of  invective,  which  we  must  either  impute  to  his 
natural  depravity  of  disposition,  or  to  his  anxious  devotion  to 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Of  the  importance  of  his 
character  the  Roman  court  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently 
aware ;  he  was  sent  to  reside  at  London  in  the  capacity 
of  a  watchful  emissary,  and  acquitted  himself  with  such  ability 
and  address,  that  his  faithful  services,  had  not  sudden  death 
intervened,  would  have  been  rewarded  with  a  cardinal’s 
hat.  On  his  return  towards  Rome  he  died  in  the  city  of 
Genoa,  having  bequeathed  his  effects  to  his  patron  Cardinal 
Barbarini. 

NICHOLAS  RAIMARUS  URSUS,  a  man  of  uncom¬ 
mon  genius,  born  at  Henstedt  in  Holstein,  in  1550.  He  was 
first  a  swine-herd,  and  did  not  learn  to  read  and  write  till  he 
was  eighteen.  But  he  soon  after  acquired  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  astronomy,  and  most 
of  them  without  a  teacher.  He  taught  a  new  system  of  as¬ 
tronomy  resembling  that  of  Tycho  Brahe.  He  died  in  1590. 

CHARLES  RATTUS,  a  Flemish  writer  of  some  eminence, 
published  in  1598  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Guilleneau 
into  his  own  language,  folio,  Dordrecht;  and  in  1615,  the 
works  of  Ambrose  Para,  folio,  Amsterdam,  with  numerous 
plates  engraved  on  wood ;  also  a  manual  for  surgeons,  with  a 
treatise  on  wounds  of  the  head,  from  Hippocrates. 

URQUE  ABRAHAM,  a  Jew  of  Portugal,  though  Ar- 
naud  considers  him  as  a  Christian.  He  undertook  with  Tobias 
Athias  to  translate  the  Bible  into  Spanish  in  this  century ;  but 
though  accuracy  seems  to  pervade  the  whole,  yet  it  is  justly 
viewed  as  a  compilation  from  preceding  Chaldee  paraphrases 
and  Spanish  glossaries. 

f  JOHN  AZORIUS,  a  learned  Jesuit,  born  at  Lucca,  in 
'  t  t  2 
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the  diocese  of  Carthagena,  in  Spain.  His  merit  raised  him  to 
eminence  in  his  society,  and  he  became  rector  of  several  col¬ 
leges.  He  was  professor  of  humanity  at  Alcala,  and  also  at 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1603.  He  published,  Institutionum 
Moralium,  tomi  tres,  Rome  1600,  fol.  often  reprinted  at  Leyden, 
Venice,  Cologne,  &c.  He  wrote  also,  In  cantica  canticorum 
commentaria  juxta  historicum  et  allegoricum  sensum,  which  has 
never  been  printed. 

MATTHEW  ALEMAN,  a  Spaniard,  born  near  Seville. 
He  was  near  twenty  years  in  the  service  of  the  court  of  Philip 
II.,  and  then  employed  himself  in  writing  the  history  of  Gus¬ 
man  d’Alfaraclie,  a  romance,  which  has  gone  through  more 
than  30  editions  in  Spain,  and  has  been  translated  into  most  of 
the  languages  in  Europe. 

LEONTORIUS  CONRAD,  a  learned  German  Cistertian 
monk  in  this  century.  He  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  best  writers  in  profane  and  sacred  literature,  and  to 
have  maintained  an  intercourse  with  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  time. 

TULLIA  OF  ARRAGON,  a  Neapolitan  lady,  celebrated 
for  her  erudition,  understanding,  and  poetical  talents,  was  born 
at  Naples,  and  flourished  about  1550.  She  was  carried  to 
Rome  in  her  infancy,  and  brought  up  in  that  city  with  the 
greatest  care.  When  very  young,  the  study  of  polite  literature, 
and  exercising  that  happy  talent  for  poetry  which  she  possessed, 
formed  her  highest  enjoyments.  She  soon  became  known,  and 
was  early  classed  with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  learned.  She 
afterwards  passed  several  years  at  Venice,  where  her  society 
ywas  much  courted  by  all  people  of  merit  or  science.  She  wrote 
many  miscellaneous  poems,  which  appeared  at  first  scattered 
in  several  different  collections,  but  were  collected  and  published 
at  Venice  in  1547.  They  bear  marks  of  genius  and  a  sprightly 
imagination,  and  are  much  praised  for  purity  of  style. 

She  was  persuaded  by  some  of  her  literary  acquaintance  to 
write  a  treatise  on  the  infinity  of  love,  Del  Infinita  d’Amor, 
which  was  printed  at  Venice.  She  there  also  composed  a  po¬ 
etical  romance,  called  an  epic  poem.  The  hero  wanders  like 
Telemachus  from  place  to  place,  in  search  of  his  father.  This 
work,  of  which  the  style  was  much  praised,  had  not  much  suc¬ 
cess.  It  was  said  to  be  translated  from  a  Spanish  romance,  but 
is  now  believed  to  be  an  old  Italian  poem,  new  written  and  better 
versified.  Honourable  mention  of  Tullia  is  made  by  many 
Italian  writers,  but  more  particularly  by  the  famous  Girolamo 
Muzio,  who  was  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and  esteemed  her 
highly.  In  the  third  book  of  his  letters  he  speaks  much  of  the 
good  qualities  and  virtues  of  this  ingenious  lady  ;  and  his  most 
beautiful  poems  are  written  in  her  praise,  under  the  fictitious 
names  of  Tyulenia  and  Thalia. 
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JAMES  CHEYNE,  a  learned  man,  was  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Arnage*  or  Arnagie,  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  he  was 
born.  After  studying  classical  and  philosophical  learning  in 
the  university  of  Aberdeen  he  went  to  France,  and  taught  phi¬ 
losophy  for  some  time  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  at  Paris. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Douay,  where  he  taught  philosophy  for 
several  years,  and  was  made  rector  of  the  Scotch  college,  and 
canon  and  grand  penitentiary  of  the  cathedral  of  Tournay.  He 
died  in  1602.  He  has  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  most 
learned  men,  and  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  and  philoso¬ 
phers  of  his  time.  His  works  are — 1.  Analysis  in  Philosophiam 
Aristotelis,  1573,  8vo.  2.  De  Sphsera  sen  globi  coelestis  fabrica. 
3.  De  Geographia,  8vo.  4.  Orationes,  de  perfecto  Philoso- 
pho,  8vo.  5.  Analysis  et  Scholia  in  Aristot.  8vo. 

LEVITA  ELIAS,  a  rabbi,  was  a  native  of  Germany.  He 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  and  at  Venice,  where 
he  taught  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Of  all  the  critics  that  have 
arisen  among  the  modern  Jews  he  was  the  most  enlightened, 
and  had  the  candour  to  reject,  as  ridiculous  fables,  the  greater 
part  o^  their  traditions.  His  works  are— 1.  Lexicon  Chaldai- 
cum,  fol.  1541.  2.  Traditio  Doetrinae,  4to.  3.  Collectio  loco- 
rum  in  quibus  Chaldaeus  paraphrastes  interjecit  nomen  Messiae 
Christi,  1572,  8vo.  4.  Several  Hebrew  Grammars.  5.  No- 
menclatura  Hebraica,  4to.  He  rejected  the  antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  vowel-points,  which  brought  upon  him  the  enmity  of 
his  brethren. 

iEMILIUS  PORTUS,  son  of  Francis  Portus,  born  in 
1551,  pursued  a  similar  course  of  study.  He  was  successively 
regent  of  the  first  and  second  classes  at  Geneva,  Greek  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Lausanne  in  1581,  and  at  Heidelberg  in  1592.  He 
published  editions,  with  commentaries,  versions,  & c.  of  various 
ancient  authors,  as  Aristophanes,  Dionysius,  Halicarnassus, 
Suidas,  notes  on  Thucydides  and  Euripides,  and  dictionaries 
of  the  Doric  and  Tonic  dialects. 

JAMES  CRICHTON,  a  Scots  gentleman,  and  who,  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  endowments  of  body  and  mind, 
obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Admirable  Crichton.  The 
time  of  this  celebrated  person’s  birth  is  said,  by  the  generality 
of  writers,  to  have  been  in  1551,  and  that  his  father  was  Robert 
Crichton  of  Clunie,  or  Elliock,  in  the  county  of  Perth.  It  is 
also  asserted  that  James  Crichton  was  descended  of  the  blood 
royal,  his  mother  being  Elizabeth  Stuart  of  Beath,  who  was 
a  descendant  of  Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  the  third  son  of  king 
Robert  II.  by  Elizabeth  More,  Crichton  is  supposed  to  have 
received  his  grammatical  education  at  Perth,  and  to  have 
studied  philosophy  in  the  university  of  St,  Andrew’s.  His  tutor 
in  that  university  was  professor  John  Rutherford,  who  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  writing  four  books  on  Aristotle’s  Logic,  and 
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a  commentary  on  his  Poetics.  According  to  Aldus  Manutius, 
who  calls  Crichton  first  cousin  to  the  king,  he  was  also  instruct¬ 
ed  along  with  his  majesty  by  Buchanan,  Hepburn,  and  Robert¬ 
son,  as  well  as  by  Rutherford ;  and  he  had  scarcely  arrived  to 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  had  run  through  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  could  speak  and  write  to  per¬ 
fection  in  ten  different  languages.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  he  had 
likewise  improved  himself  to  the  highest  degree  in  riding, 
dancing,  and  singing,  and  in  playing  upon  all  sorts  of  instru¬ 
ments.  Crichton,  thus  accomplished,  went  abroad,  and  is 
said  to  have  gone  to  Paris,  where  he  caused  placards  to  be 
fixed  on  all  the  gates  of  the  schools,  halls,  and  colleges,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  university,  and  on  all  the  pillars  and  posts  before 
the  houses  of  the  most  renowned  men  for  literature  in  the  city, 
inviting  all  those  who  were  well  versed  in  any  art  or  science,  to 
dispute  with  hin  in  the  college  of  Navarre  that  day  six  weeks, 
by  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  where  he  would  attend  them, 
and  be  ready  to  answer  to  whatever  should  be  proposed  to  him, 
in  any  art  or  science,  and  in  any  of  these  twelve  languages, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  Ita¬ 
lian,  English,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Sclavonian ;  and  this  either 
in  verse  or  prose,  at  the  discretion  of  the  disputant.  During 
this  whole  time,  instead  of  closely  applying  to  his  studies,  he 
regarded  nothing  but  hunting,  hawking,  tilting,  vaulting,  riding, 
tossing  the  pike,  handling  the  musket,  and  other  military  feats; 
or  else  he  employed  himself  in  domestic  games,  such  as  balls, 
concerts  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental ;  cards,  dice,  tennis, 
and  the  like  diversions.  This  conduct  so  provoked  the  students 
of  the  university,  that  under  the  placard  which  was  fixed  on  the 
Navarre  gate  they  caused  the  following  words  to  be  placed : 
“  If  you  would  meet  with  this  monster  of  perfection,  to  make 
search  for  him  either  in  the  tavern  or  bawdy  house  is  the 
readiest  way  to  find  him.”  Nevertheless  when  the  appointed 
day  arrived,  Crichton  appeared  in  the  college  of  Navarre, 
and  acquitted  himself  beyond  expression  in  the  disputation  at 
night.  At  length  the  president,  after  extolling  him  highly  for 
the  many  rare  and  excellent  endowments  which  the  Almighty 
had  bestowed  upon  him,  x-ose  from  his  chaii*,  and,  accompanied 
by  four  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the  university,  gave 
him  a  diamond  ring  and  a  purse  full  of  gold,  as  a  testimony  of 
their  esteem.  The  whole  ended  with  the  l’epeated  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  spectators,  and  hencefoinvard  our  young  disputant 
was  called  the  Admirable  Crichton.  It  is  added  that  he  was 
so  little  fatigued  with  the  dispute  that  he  went  on  the  vei’y  next 
day  to  the  Louvi’e,  whei*e  he  had  a  match  of  tilting,  and  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  French  princes  and  many  ladies  carried 
away  the  ring  twenty-five  times  successively.  About  two  years 
after  this  we  find  him  at  Rome,  where  he  affixed  a  placard  upon 
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all  the  eminent  places  of  the  city  in  the  following  terms  ;  “  Nos 
Jacobus  Crichtonus,  Scotus,  cuicumque  rei  propositas  ex  im- 
proviso  respondebimus.”  In  a  city  which  abounded  in  wit  this 
bold  challenge,  to  answer  to  any  question  that  could  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  him  without  his  being  previously  advertised  of  it, 
could  not  escape  the  ridicule  of  a  pasquinade.  It  is  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  being  nowise  discouraged  he  appeared  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed,  and  that,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope, 
many  cardinals,  bishops,  doctors  of  divinity,  and  professors  in 
all  the  sciences,  he  displayed  such  wonderful  proofs  of  his  uni¬ 
versal  knowledge,  that  he  excited  no  less  surprise  than  he  had 
done  at  Paris.  But  Boccalini,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  says, 
that  the  pasquinade  against  Crichton,  which  was,  “And  he 
that  will  see  it  let  him  go  to  the  sign  of  the  Falcon  and  it  shall 
be  shown,”  made  such  an  impression  upon  him  that  he  left  a 
place  where  he  had  been  so  grossly  affronted,  as  to  be  put  upon 
a  level  with  jugglers  and  mountebanks.  From  Rome  he  went 
to  Venice,  where  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Aldus  Manutius,  Laurentius  Massa,  Speron  Speronius,  Jo¬ 
hannes  Donatus,  and  other  learned  men,  to  whom  he  presented 
several  poems  in  commendation  of  the  city  and  university.  At 
length  he  was  introduced  to  the  doge  and  senate,  in  whose 
presence  he  made  a  speech  which  was  accompanied  with  such 
eloquence,  and  grace  of  person  and  manner,  that  he  received 
the  thanks  of  that  illustrious  body,  and  nothing  was  talked  of 
through  the  city  but  this  rara  avis  in  terris,  this  prodigy  of  na¬ 
ture.  He  held,  likewise,  disputations  on  theology,  philosophy, 
and  mathematics,  before  the  most  eminent  professors,  and 
large  multitudes  of  people.  His  reputation  was  so  great  that 
the  desire  of  seeing  and  hearing  him  brought  together  a  vast 
concourse  of  persons  from  different  qua.  ters  to  Venice.  Ma¬ 
nutius  says,  that  the  time  in  which  Crichton  exhibited  these 
demonstrations  of  his  abilities  was  in  1580.  During  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Venice  he  fell  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  which  conti¬ 
nued  for  four  months.  However,  before  he  was  perfectly  re¬ 
covered,  he  went,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  Padua,  the 
university  of  which  was  at  that  time  in  great  reputation.  The 
next  day  after  his  arrival,  there  was  a  meeting  of  ail  the  learned 
men  of  the  place  at  the  house  of  James  Aloysius  Cornelius, 
when  Crichton  opened  the  assembly  with  an  extemporary  poem 
in  praise  of  the  city,  the  university,  and  the  company  who  had 
honoured  him  with  their  presence.  After  this  he  disputed  for 
six  hours  with  the  most  celebrated  professors  on  various  sub¬ 
jects  of  learning,  and  he  exposed,  in  particular,  the  errors  of 
Aristotle  and  his  commentators,  with  so  much  solidity,  that  he 
excited  universal  admiration.  In  conclusion  he  delivered,  ex¬ 
tempore,  an  oration  in  praise  of  ignorance,  which  was  conducted 
with  such  ingenuity  and  elegance  that  his  hearers  were  asto- 
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nished.  This  exhibition  of  Crichton’s  talents  was  on  the  14th 
of  March,  1581.  Such  is  the  account  of  Manutius  ;  but  Impe- 
rialis  relates  that  he  was  informed  by  his  father,  who  was  pre- 
sent  on  the  occasion,  that  Crichton  was  opposed  by  Archangelus 
Mercenarius,  a  famous  philosopher,  and  that  he  acquitted  him¬ 
self  so  well  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  a  very  honourable 
company,  and  even  of  his  antagonist  himself. 

Amidst  the  discourses  which  were  occasioned  by  our  young 
Scotsman’s  exploits,  and  the  high  applauses  that  were  bestowed 
upon  his  genius  and  attainments,  some  persons  endeavoured  to 
detract  from  his  merit.  For  ever,  therefore,  to  confound  these 
invidious  impugners  of  his  talents,  he  caused  a  paper  to  be 
fixed  on  the  gates  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul’s  church,  wherein 
he  offered  to  prove  before  the  university,  that  the  errors  of 
Aristotle,  and  of  all  his  followers,  were  almost  innumerable ; 
and  that  the  latter  had  failed  both  in  explaining  their  master’s 
meaning,  and  in  treating  on  theological  subjects.  He  pro¬ 
mised  likewise  to  refute  the  dreams  of  certain  mathematical 
professors :  to  dispute  in  all  the  sciences,  and  to  answer  to 
whatever  should  be  proposed  to  him  or  objected  against  him. 
All  this  he  engaged  to  do,  either  in  the  common  logical  way, 
or  by  numbers  and  mathematical  figures,  or  in  one  hundred 
sorts  of  verses,  at  the  pleasure  of  his  opponents.  According  to 
Manutius,  Crichton  sustained  this  contest,  without  fatigue,  for 
three  days,  during  which  time  he  supported  his  credit,  and 
maintained  his  propositions  with  spirit  and  energy,  and  with  the 
highest  applause  from  an  unusual  concourse  of  people.  From 
Padua,  Crichton  set  out  for  Mantua,  where  there  happened  to 
be  at  that  time  a  gladiator,  who  had  foiled  in  his  travels  the 
most  famous  fencers  in  Europe,  and  had  lately  killed  three 
who  had  entered  the  lists  with  him  in  the  city.  The  duke  of 
Mantua  was  much  grieved  at  having  granted  this  man  his  pro-- 
tection,  as  he  found  it  to  be  attended  with  such  fatal  conse¬ 
quences.  Crichton  being  informed  of  his  highness’s  concern, 
offered  his  service  not  only  to  drive  the  murderer  from  Mantua, 
but  from  Italy,  and  to  fight  him  for  1500  pistoles.  Though 
the  duke  was  unwilling  to  expose  such  an  accomplished  gentle¬ 
man  to  so  great  a  hazard,  yet,  relying  upon  the  report  he  had 
heard  of  his  warlike  achievements,  he  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
and  the  time  and  place  being  appointed,  the  whole  court  at¬ 
tended  to  behold  the  performance.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
combat  Crichton  stood  only  upon  his  defence,  while  the  Italian 
made  his  attack  with  such  eagerness  and  fury,  that,  having 
over-acted  himself,  he  began  to  grow  weary.  Crichton  now 
seized  the  opportunity  of  attacking  his  antagonist,  which  he 
did  with  so  much  dexterity  and  vigour,  that  he  ran  him  through 
the  body  in  three  different  places,  of  which  wounds  he  imme¬ 
diately  died.  The  acclamations  of  the  spectators  were  loud 
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and  extraordinary  upon  this  occasion  ;  and  it  was  acknowledged 
by  all  of  them,  that  they  had  never  seen  art  grace  nature,  or 
nature  second  the  precepts  of  art  in  so  lively  a  manner  as  they 
had  beheld  that  day.  To  crown  the  glory  of  the  action,  Crich¬ 
ton  bestowed  the  prize  of  his  victory  upon  the  widows  of  the 
three  persons  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  fighting  with  the  gla¬ 
diator.  It  is  asserted,  that  in  consequence  of  this  and  his  other 
wonderful  performances,  the  duke  of  Mantua  appointed  him 
preceptor  to  his  son,  Yincentio  di  Gonzaga,  who  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  been  of  a  riotous  temper  and  a  dissolute  life. 
The  appointment  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  court.  Crichton 
sustained  fifteen  characters  in  the  representation  of  his  own 
play.  Among  the  rest,  he  acted  the  divine,  the  philosopher, 
the  lawyer,  the  mathematician,  the  physician,  and  the  soldier, 
with  such  inimitable  grace,  that  every  time  he  appeared  upon 
the  theatre  he  seemed  to  be  a  different  person.  From  being 
the  principal  actor  in  a  comedy,  Crichton  soon  became  the 
subject  of  a  dreadful  tragedy.  One  night,  during  the  time  of 
carnival,  as  he  was  walking  along  the  streets  of  Mantua,  and 
playing  upon  his  guitar,  he  was  attacked  by  six  men  in  masks. 
The  assailants  found  that  they  had  no  ordinary  person  to  deal 
with,  for  they  were  not  able  to  maintain  their  ground  against 
him.  In  the  issue  the  leader  of  the  company  being  disarmed, 
pulled  off  his  mask,  and  begged  his  life,  telling  him  that  he  was 
the  prince  his  pupil.  Crichton  immediately  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  expressed  his  concern  for  his  mistake,  alleging  that  what 
he  had  done  was  only  in  his  own  defence,  and  that  if  his  high¬ 
ness  had  any  design  upon  his  life,  he  might  always  be  master  of 
it.  Then  taking  his  own  sword  by  the  point,  he  presented  it  to 
the  prince,  who  was  so  irritated  by  the  affront  he  had  sustained, 
in  being  foiled  with  all  his  attendants,  that  he  instantly  ran 
Crichton  through  the  heart.  Various  have  been  the  conjec¬ 
tures  concerning  the  motives  which  could  induce  Gonzaga  to 
be  guilty  of  so  ungenerous  and  brutal  an  action.  Some  have 
ascribed  it  to  jealousy,  asserting  that  he  suspected  Crichton  to 
be  more  in  favour  than  himself  with  a  lady  whom  he  passion¬ 
ately  loved ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  has  told  a  story  upon 
this  head  which  is  equally  extravagant  and  ridiculous,  though 
it  may  not  have  been  without  some  foundation.  Others  repre¬ 
sent  the  whole  transaction  as  the  result  of  a  drunken  frolic ; 
and  it  is  uncertain,  according  to  Imperialis,  whether  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  prince  and  Crichton  was  by  accident  or  design.  It 
is  agreed,  however,  on  all  hands  that  Crichton  lost  his  life  in 
this  rencounter.  The  time  of  his  decease  is  said  by  most  of  his 
biographers,  to  have  been  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1585,  but 
the  earl  of  Buchan  fixes  it  to  the  same  month  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  Dr.  Johnson  dates  it  in  1581 .  There  is  a  difference, 
likewise,  with  regard  to  the  period  of  life  at  which  Crichton 
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died.  The  common  accounts  declare  that  he  was  killed  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  age ;  but  Imperialis  asserts  that  he 
was  only  in  his  twenty-second,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  lord 
Buchan.  Crichton’s  tragical  end  excited  a  very  great  and  ge¬ 
neral  lamentation.  If  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  is  to  be  credited, 
the  whole  town  of  Mantua  went  into  mourning  for  nine  months ; 
the  epitaphs  and  elegies  that  were  composed  upon  his  death 
and  stuck  upon  his  hearse,  would  exceed,  if  collected,  the  bulk 
of  Homer’s  works  ;  and,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  his  picture 
was  to  be  seen  in  most  of  the  bed-chambers  and  galleries  of  the 
Italian  nobility,  representing  him  on  horseback,  with  a  lance  in 
one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other.  He  adds,  that  Crichton 
gained  the  esteem  of  kings  and  princes,  by  his  magnanimity 
and  knowledge ;  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  by  his  courtliness 
and  bi’eeding ;  of  knights,  by  his  honourable  deportment  and 
pregnancy  of  wit ;  of  the  rich,  by  his  affability  and  good  fellow¬ 
ship  ;  of  the  poor,  by  his  munificence  and  liberality ;  of  the  old, 
by  his  constancy  and  wisdom ;  of  the  young,  by  his  mirth  and 
gallantry ;  of  the  learned,  by  his  universal  knowledge  ;  of  the 
soldier,  by  his  undaunted  valour  and  courage  ;  of  the  merchants 
and  artificers,  by  his  upright  dealing  and  honesty  ;  and  of  the 
fair  sex  by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  in  which  respect  he 
was  a  master-piece  of  nature.  Joannes  Imperialis,  in  his  life 
of  Crichton,  says,  that  he  was  the  wonder  of  the  last  age  ;  the 
prodigious  production  of  nature  ;  the  glory  and  ornament  of 
Parnassus ;  and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  learned  world,  he 
was  the  phoenix  of  literature,  and  rather  a  shining  particle  of 
the  Divine  mind  and  majesty,  than  a  model  of  what  could  be 
attained  by  human  industry.  The  same  author,  after  highly 
celebrating  the  beauty  of  his  person,  asserts,  that  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  eloquence  and  his  admirable  knowledge  of  things,  testi¬ 
fied  that  he  possessed  a  strength  of  genius  wholly  divine.  Nay, 
in  his  account  of  Crichton’s  death,  he  declares,  that  the  report 
of  so  sad  a  catastrophe  was  spread  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
earth  ;  that  it  disturbed  universal  nature  ;  and  that  in  hex- 
grief  for  the  loss  of  the  wonder  she  had  produced,  she  threat¬ 
ened  never  more  to  confer  such  honour  upon  mankind.  Com¬ 
pared  with  these  extravagancies,  the  assertion  of  Bayle,  that 
Crichton  was  one  of  the  greatest  px-odigies  of  wit  tliat  ever 
lived,  and  the  testimony  of  Foslix  Astolphus,  concerning  his 
wonderful  memory,  may  be  considered  as  modest  encomiums. 
Such  are  the  accounts  which,  by  a  succession  of  winters,  and 
particularly  since  the  time  of  Mackenzie,  have  been  given  of 
the  admirable  Crichton.  These  accounts  are  indeed  so  won¬ 
derful,  that  many  persons  have  been  disposed  to  consider  them 
as  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  fabulous.  The  following 
miniature  pictux-e  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  drawn  by  Dr. 
Kippis  ;  “  What  then  is  the  opinion,  which  on  the  whole  we 
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are  to  form  of  the  admirable  Crichton.  It  is  evident,  that  he 
was  a  youth  of  such  lively  parts  as  excited  great  present  admi¬ 
ration,  and  high  expectations  with  regard  to  his  future  attain¬ 
ments.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  fine  person,  to  have  been 
adroit  in  his  bodily  exercises,  to  have  possessed  a  peculiar  faci¬ 
lity  in  learning  languages,  to  have  enjoyed  a  remarkably  quick 
and  retentive  memory,  and  to  have  excelled  in  a  power  of  decla¬ 
mation,  a  fluency  of  speech,  and  a  readiness  of  reply.  His  know¬ 
ledge,  likewise,  was  probably  very  uncommon  for  his  years ;  and 
this,  in  conjunction  with  his  other  qualities,  enabled  him  to  shine 
in  public  disputation.  But  whether  his  knowledge  and  learning 
were  accurate  or  profound,  may  justly  be  questioned ;  and  it 
may  equally  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  arisen  to  any 
extraordinary  degree  of  eminence  in  the  literary  world.  It  will 
always  be  reflected  upon  with  regret,  that  his  early  and  un¬ 
timely  death  prevented  this  matter  from  being  brought  to  the 
test  of  experiment.”  From  the  portraits  which  remain  of  Crich¬ 
ton,  it  appears,  that  in  his  face  and  form  he  was  beautiful  and 
elegant,  and  that  his  body  and  limbs,  though  not  muscular  or 
athletic,  were  well  proportioned,  and  fitted  for  feats  of  agility. 
The  following  catalogue  of  Crichton’s  works  is  given  by  Demp¬ 
ster  ;  the  titles  of  some  of  which  afford  evidence  of  part  of  the 
fact  above  narrated. — 1.  Odae  ad  Laurentium  Mass  am  plures. 
2.  Laudes  Patavinse,  Carmen  extempore  effusum,  cum  in  Jacobi 
Aloysii  Cornelii  dorno  experimentum  ingenii  coram  totia  Aca¬ 
demic  frequentia,  non  sine  multorum  stupore,  facerat.  3.  Ig- 
norationis  Laudatio,  extemporale  Thema  ibidem  redditum,  post 
sex  horarum  disputationis,  ut  prsesentes  somnia  potius  govere 
quam  rem  se  veram  videre  affirmarint,  ait  Manutius.  4.  De 
appulere  suo  Yenetias.  5.  Odae  ad  Aldum  Manutium.  6. 
Epistolc  ad  Diversos.  7.  Prasfationes  solennes  in  omnes 
Scientias  sacras  et  profanas.  8.  Judicium  de  Philosophis.  9. 
Errores  Aristotelis.  10.  Arma  an  Literse  praestant  ?  Contro¬ 
versy  oratoria.  11.  Refutatio  Mathematicorum.  12.  A  Co¬ 
medy  in  the  Italian  language. 

EVERARD  FEITHUS,  a  learned  German.  He  studied 
philosophy  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  applied  himself  en¬ 
tirely  to  polite  literature,  in  which  he  made  considerable  pro¬ 
gress.  He  was  a  master  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  even  of  the 
Hebrew ;  of  which  the  professors  of  the  protestant  university 
of  Berne  gave  him  ample  testimonial.  Being  returned  to  his 
native  country,  from  which  he  had  been  long  absent,  he  was 
under  great  consternation,  on  account  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Spaniards  commanded  by  Spinola.  This  determined  him  to 
leave  his  native  country;  and  he  went  to  settle  in  France, 
where  he  taught  the  Greek  language,  and  was  honoured  with 
the  friendship  of  Casaubon,  of  M.  Du  Puy,  and  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  Thuanus.  When  he  was  walking  one  day  at  Rochelle, 
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attended  by  a  servant,  he  was  desired  to  enter  into  the  house 
of  a  citizen ;  and  after  that  day  it  could  never  be  discovered 
what  became  of  him,  notwithstanding  the  strictest  inquiries  of 
the  magistrates.  He  was  but  young  at  the  time  of  this  most 
mysterious  disappearing,  “  which,”  says  Bayle,  “  is  to  be  la¬ 
mented  ;  for  if  he  had  lived  to  grow  old  he  would  have  won¬ 
derfully  explained  most  of  the  subjects  relating  to  polite  letters.” 
One  of  his  works  was  published  in  1677,  under  the  title  of 
“  Antiquitatum  Homericarum,”  12mo.  ;  and  again  in  1743. 

JOHN  DUPORT,  son  of  Thomas  Duport  of  Sheepshed,  in 
Leicestershire,  esq.,  became  fellow  of  Jesus  college,  and  was 
one  of  the  university  proctors  in  1580,  in  which  year  he  was 
instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Harleton,  in  Cambridgeshire.  He 
afterwards  became  rector  of  Bosworth  and  Medburne  in  his 
native  county.  In  1583,  December  24,  he  was  collated  to  the 
rectory  of  Fulham,  in  Middlesex,  and  succeeded  Henry  Hervey, 
LL.D.,  in  1585,  in  the  precentorship  of  St.  Paul’s,  London, 
He  was  chosen  master  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  in  1590; 
was  four  times  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  and  in 
1609  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Ely.  He  died  in  1617.  He 
merits  a  niche  in  this  place,  as  being  one  of  the  learned  men 
employed  by  king  James  I.  in  translating  the  Bible. 

BABAKOUSCHI,  surname  or  title  of  Abdalrahman  Most- 
hafa,  mufti  of  the  city  of  Caffa  in  the  Taurida,  who  died  in  the 
year  983  of  the  hegira.  He  is  author  of  the  book  entitled, 
Anis  al  Molick,  the  friend  and  the  favourite  of  princes,  in 
which  he  treats  of  politics.  There  is  another  Babakouschi, 
who  is  said  to  have  died  in  974,  author  of  the  book  entitled, 
Bostan  al  schakaik,  the  Garden  of  Anemones,  which  is  nothing 
but  moral  essays.  This  author  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the 
foregoing ;  for  he  is  now  styled  mufti  of  Caffa,  and  there  may 
be  a  mistake  in  the  dates  of  the  hegira. 

NICHOLAS  FITZHERBERT,  grandson  of  Sir  Anthony 
Fitzherbert  the  learned,  and  cousin  to  Thomas,  was  born  about 
1550,  and  was  educated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford.  About 
1572,  for  the  sake  of  religion,  he  became  a  voluntary  exile. 
At  first  he  settled  at  Bologna,  in  Italy,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  and  was  there  in  1580.  He  next 
repaired  to  Rome,  and  in  1587  became  secretary  to  William 
Alan,  the  cardinal  of  England.  He  continued  in  the  cardinal’s 
family,  till  he  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  1612,  during  a 
journey  he  took  from  Rome,  He  wrote  a  description  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  ;  on  the  Antiquity  and  Continuance  of 
the  Catholic  Religion  in  England  ;  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Alan,' 

”  MATTHEW  DEVARIUS,  a  Greek,  was  born  in  the 
island  of  Corfu,  of  a  catholic  family.  He  studied  at  Rome  un¬ 
der  Lascaris,  and  afterwards  became  corrector  of  the  Greek 
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manuscripts  in  the  Vatican.  He  translated  the  Catechism  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  into  that  language ;  but  is  best  known  by 
his  work  “  De  particulis  Grascae  linguae,”  of  which  there  have 
been  many  editions. 

ANNE  DE  CASTRO,  a  Spanish  lady,  author  of  many  in¬ 
genious  works ;  amongst  others,  one  entitled,  Eternid  ad  del 
Rei  Filippi  III.,  printed  at  Madrid,  1629.  The  famous  Lopez 
de  Vega  has  celebrated  this  lady  in  his  writings. 

OWEN  FELLTHAM,  an  English  writer  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  His  learning  and  virtues  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  earl  of  Thomond,  in  whose  family  he  lived  in  easy 
and  honourable  dependance.  He  wrote  “  Resolves,  divine,  mo¬ 
ral,  and  political,”  a  work  of  singular  excellence,  of  whjch  the 
twelfth  edition  appeared  in  1709,  in  8vo.  This  book,  so  va¬ 
luable  for  its  refined  sentiments  of  morality,  its  pointed  delinea¬ 
tions  of  duty,  and  its  interesting  tendency  to  improve  the  heart 
in  the  road  to  virtue,  has  lately  been  edited  by  Mr.  Cumming. 

FRANCIS  GRUDE  DE  LA  CROIX  DU  MAINE,  a 
learned  French  writer.  He  published  in  1584,  his  French 
library,  or  a  general  account  of  all  authors,  who  wrote  in  that 
language. 

PETER  LE  LOYER,  a  native  of  Anjou,  author  of  a  His¬ 
tory  of  Spectres,  4to. ;  Edom,  or  the  Idumaean  colonies  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia,  8vo.,  and  other  works.  He  died  at  Angers, 
1684,  aged  eighty-four. 

JOHN  JONES,  a  Welchman,  known  for  his  collecting, 
and  for  his  transcribing  of  old  Welch  MSS.  for  above  forty 
years.  Fifty  large  volumes  are  still  preserved,  bearing  the 
date  of  1590  to  1630. 

CLAUDE  GRUGET,  a  Parisian,  who  translated  Spanish 
into  Italian  works  into  French,  and  among  them  the  queen  of 
Navarre’s  Heptameron. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  GABIA,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
revival  of  literature,  was  born  at  Verona.  He  was  a  professor 
of  Greek  at  Rome,  but  we  have  no  dated  particulars  of  his  life. 
It  is  said  he  was  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages,  and  of  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  had  even 
studied  theology.  He  translated  into  Latin  the  commentaries 
of  Theodoret  on  Daniel  and  Ezekiel,  printed  at  Rome  in  1563, 
fol. ;  also  the  history  of  Scylitzes  Curopalates,  printed  in  1570. 
He  published  likewise  the  first  Latin  version  of  Sophocles, 
with  Scholia  ;  and  other  works. 

NICHOLAS  GRUCIUS,  a  French  author  born  at  Rouen, 
and  nobly  descended.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
lectured  on  Aristotle  in  Greek. 

CORNELIUS  KILCANUS,  a  native  of  Brabant,  who  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  an  excellent  corrector  of  the  press,  at  the 
printing-office  of  Plantin,  for  fifty  years.  He  likewise  wrote 
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several  books  which  are  esteemed.  His  Apology  for  Correct¬ 
ors  against  Authors,  an  epigram  of  eighteen  verses,  is  a  proof 
of  his  abilities  in  Latin  poetry. 

JOHN  SCAPULA,  the  reputed  author  of  a  Greek 
lexicon,  studied  at  Lausanne.  His  name  is  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  literature,  neither  on  account  of  his  talents,  nor  learn¬ 
ing,  nor  virtuous  industry,  but  for  a  gross  act  of  fraud  which 
he  committed  against  an  eminent  literary  character.  Being 
employed  by  Henry  Stephens  as  a  corrector  to  the  press,  while 
he  was  publishing  his  Thesaurus  lingua  Grsece,  Scapula  ex¬ 
tracted  those  words  and  explications  which  he  reckoned  most 
useful,  comprised  them  in  one  volume,  and  published  them  as 
an  original  work,  with  his  own  name.  The  compilation  and 
printing  of  the  Thesaurus  had  cost  Stephens  immense  labour 
and  expence ;  but  it  was  so  much  admired  by  those  learned 
men  to  whom  he  had  shown  it,  and  seemed  to  be  of  such  essen¬ 
tial  importance  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Greek  language,  that 
he  reasonably  hoped  his  labour  would  be  crowned  with  honour, 
and  the  money  he  had  expended  would  be  repaid  by  a  rapid 
and  extensive  sale.  Before  this  work  came  abroad,  Scapula’s 
abridgement  appeared ;  which,  from  its  size  and  price,  was 
quickly  purchased,  while  the  Thesaurus  itself  lay  neglected  in 
the  author’s  hands.  The  consequence  was  a  bankruptcy  on 
the  part  of  Stephens,  while  he  who  had  ocsasioned  it  was  en¬ 
joying  the  fruits  of  his  treachery.  Scapula’s  Lexicon  was  first 
printed  in  1570,  in  4to.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  folio.  It  has  gone  through  several  editions,  while  the 
valuable  work  of  Stephens  has  never  been  reprinted.  Its  suc¬ 
cess  is,  however,  not  owing  to  its  superior  merit,  but  to  its  price 
and  more  commodious  size.  Stephens  charged  the  author  with 
omitting  many  important  articles.  He  accuses  him  with  mis¬ 
understanding  and  perverting  his  meaning ;  and  of  tracing  out 
absurd  and  trifling  etymologies,  which  he  himself  has  been 
careful  to  avoid. 

THOMAS  SANCHEZ,  an  illustrious  Spanish  jesuit,  born 
at  Corduba  in  1551.  He  joined  the  society  in  1567.-  He  is 
celebrated  by  his  brethren  for  sobriety  and  austerity,  voluntary 
mortifications,  chastity,  and  intense  study.  His  learning  was 
undoubtedly  great,  as  appears  from  his  works  in  5  vols.  folio, 
Genoa,  1592.  He  died  at  Grenada,  May  19,  1610. 

PAUL  MERULA,  born  at  Dort  in  Holland,  a  famous 
lawyer,  historian,  and  linguist,  was  professor  of  history  in  the 
university  of  Leyden  at  Lipsius,  and  died  in  1607.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are — 1.  Q.  Eunii  annalium,  fragmenta  collecta  et 
comment,  illustrata,  4to.  2.  Eutropii  Hist.  Romanae.  3.  Urbis 
Romm  delineatio,  et  methodica  ex  variis  anthoribus  descriptio. 
4.  Vita  D.  Erasmi.  5.  Cosmographies  generalis,  4to. 

WILLIAM  MIDDLETON,  a  native  of  Denbighshire, 
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who  served  in  the  army  under  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  com¬ 
manded  a  ship  of  war.  He  composed  a  version  of  the  Psalms 
into  Welsh  verse,  1595,  and  also  wrote  a  grammar  and  art  of 
poetry,  1593,  &c. 

SERTORIUS  QUATROMANNI,  an  Italian  writer,  was 
born  at  Casenza  in  1551,  and  died  in  1606.  He  was  of  a  most 
irritable  temper,  which  rendered  him  odious  to  all  the  learned 
of  his  time.  His  works,  comprising  Latin  and  Italian  poems, 
and  letters,  were  printed  at  Naples  in  1714,  8vo.  He  also 
translated  the  iEneid  into  Italian  verse. 

MARTIN  ANTHONY  DELRIO,  an  eminently  learned 
jesuit,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  of  Spanish  parents,  in  1551.  The 
progress  he  made  in  letters,  while  a  mere  boy,  is  recorded  with 
wonder.  He  surprised  the  public  when  he  was  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  with  his  notes  upon  the  tragedies  of  Seneca. 
“What  is  more,”  says  Baillet,  “he  cited  in  this  work  almost 
1100  authors,  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  man  who  had  read 
them  thoroughly,  and  weighed  their  sentiments  with  great 
judgment  and  exactness.”  He  is  said  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  ten  languages,  and  to  have  read  every  thing  of  value,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern.  He  was  admitted  LL.D.  at  Salamanca  in 
1574;  and  was  afterwards  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of 
Brabant,  and  an  intendant  of  the  army.  In  1580  he  entered 
into  the  society  of  Jesuits  at  Valladolid,  from  whence  going 
into  the  Low  Countries,  he  taught  divinity  and  the  belles  let- 
tres,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Lipsius.  He  taught  also  at 
Liege,  Mentz,  Gratz,  and  Salamanca.  He  died  at  Louvaine  in 
1608,  about  two  years  after  the  decease  of  his  friend  Lipsius. 
His  works  are — 1.  Disquisitiones  Magicse,  3  vols.  4to.  2. 
Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament.  3.  Explications  of  diffi¬ 
cult  passages  of  Scripture. 

SIMON  GRAHAM,  the  descendant  of  a  respectable  family, 
was  born  in  Edinburgh.  In  his  dedication  of  “The  Anatomie 
of  Humours”  to  the  earl  of  Montrose,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a 
soldier  and  a  traveller :  “  My  peregrinations  enlarged  my  cu- 
riositie,  my  soldier’s  estate  promised  to  preferre  me,  and  the 
smiles  of  courts  stuffed  my  brains  with  many  idle  suppositions.” 
“  He  was,”  says  Urquhart,  “  a  great  traveller  and  very  good 
scholar,  as  doth  appear  by  many  books  of  his  emission ;  but 
being  otherwise  too  licentious,  and  given  over  to  all  manner  of 
debroadings,  the  most  of  the  praise  I  will  give  him,  will  be  to 
excuse  him  in  these  terms  of  Aristotle:  ‘Nullum  Magnum  in- 
genium  sive  mixturae  dementia,’”  (Urquhart’s  Jewel,  p.  122.) 
It  is  probable  that  he  at  length  became  more  sedate  in  his 
deportment ;  for  Dempster  relates  that,  by  the  instigation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  St.  Francis.  The  same 
writer  informs  us  that,  as  he  was  returning  towards  his  native 
country  in  1614,  he  died  at  Carpentras.  According  to  Demp- 
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ster  and  Urquhart,  his  publications  were  numerous,  but  we 
have  only  been  able  to  trace  the  following  :  “  The  Passionate 
Sparke  of  a  Relenting  Minde,”  Lond.  1604,  4to.  “  The  Ana- 
tomie  of  Humors,”  Edinb.  1609,  4to.  The  former  of  these 
works  is  a  collection  of  poems;  the  latter,  which  consists  of 
prose,  interspersed  with  verse,  may  possibly  have  suggested 
the  original  hint  of  “  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,”  a  well 
known  production,  first  printed  at  Oxford  in  quarto  in  the  year 
1621. 

THOMAS  FITZHERBERT,  grandson  of  Sir  Anthony, 
the  lawyer,  and  cousin  to  Nicholas,  an  eminently  learned  man, 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Stafford  in  1552 ;  and  educated 
either  at  Exeter  or  Lincoln  college,  in  Oxford.  But  having 
been  bred  a  Catholic,  the  college  was  uneasy  to  him ;  refusing 
to  go  to  his  parish  church,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time 
about  1572.  He  then  withdrew,  and  lived  obscurely  with  his 
wife  and  family.  In  1580,  when  the  jesuits,  Campian  and  Par¬ 
sons  came  into  England,  he  went  to  London  and  supplied 
them  liberally ;  by  which,  bringing  himself  into  dangers  and 
difficulties,  he  went  a  voluntary  exile  into  France  in  1582.  He 
entered  into  the  society  of  Jesus  in  1614,  and  received  priest’s 
orders ;  after  which  he  removed  into  Flanders,  to  preside  over 
the  mission  there,  and  continued  at  Brussels  about  two  years. 
His  merits  procured  him  the  government,  with  the  title  of  rec¬ 
tor  of  the  English  college  at  Rome.  He  performed  the  duties 
of  his  office  for  twenty- two  years,  with  unblemished  credit,  and 
died  there,  Aug.  27,  1640,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  His 
writings  are  wholly  controversial. 

CASSIODORUS  DE  REYNA,  the  name  of  the  first 
translator  of  the  whole  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  Spanish 
language,  on  which  account  he  is  entitled  to  this  brief  notice, 
though  we  are  not  furnished  with  any  particulars  of  his  life. 
His  work  bears  the  date  of  the  year  1569. 

JOHN  PINEDA,  a  learned  jesuit,  born  at  Seville,  of  a 
noble  family.  He  entered  into  that  society  in  1572.  He  taught 
philosophy  and  divinity  in  several  colleges ;  devoted  his  time 
to  the  study  of  the  scriptures ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  made 
himself  master  of  the  Oriental  languages.  He  died  in  1637, 
much  regretted.  He  wrote— 1.  Commentaries  on  Job,  2  vols. 
fol.  2.  A  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes.  3.  De  rebus  Salo- 
monis,  fol.  4.  A  History  of  the  Church,  4  vols.  fol.  5.  The 
History  of  Ferdinand  III. 

ANDREW  SCHOTTUS,  a  learned  jesuit,  born  at  li 
Antwerp  in  1552.  He  studied  at  Louvaine,  and  afterwards  i 
went  to  Paris,  whence  he  travelled  into  Spain,  and  became 
professor  of  Greek  at  Toledo.  He  published  several  tracts,  | 
and  died  at  Antwerp  in  1629. 

MATTHEW  RICCI,  a  learned  Italian  jesuit,  born  at  j 
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Macerata  in  1552.  He  went  to  the  East  Indies  when  young, 
and  was  sent  a  missionary  to  China,  where  he  acquired  the 
Chinese  language,  and  was  favoured  by  the  emperor  so  much, 
that  he  was  allowed  to  build  a  church  at  Pekin.  He  died  in 
that  city  in  1610;  and  left  some  curious  memoirs  respecting 
China,  behind  him. 

PAUL  BENI,  a  writer  of  very  extensive  erudition,  was 
born  in  Candia,  about  1552,  but  educated  at  Gubbio,  in  the 
duchy  of  Urbino.  He  entered  among  the  jesuits,  with  whom 
he  remained  some  years  ;  but  quitted  their  society  on  a  refusal 
of  their  permission  to  publish  his  commentary  on  Plato’s  Sym- 
posion.  He  was  professor  of  theology  at  the  college  of  Sapi- 
enza,  at  Rome ;  of  philosophy,  at  Perugia  ;  and  for  a  longer 
time,  of  belles  lettres  at  Padua,  in  w’hich  city  lie  died  in  1625. 
Beni  was  a  man  of  more  warmth  and  vivacity  than  judgment. 
He  engaged  in  a  variety  of  literary  controversies,  and  wras 
fond  of  maintaining  singular  opinions. 

JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN,  a  learned  man,  was  born  in 
January,  1552,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  Having  a 
fortune,  he  enjoyed  private  life  in  the  society  of  his  friends  till 
a  good  old  age,  dying  about  the  year  1630.  His  correspond¬ 
ence  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

BERNARDINO  BALDI,  a  learned  Italian  writer,  was  a 
native  of  Urbino,  and  born  in  1553.  An  insatiable  avidity  of 
knowledge  early  disclosed  itself  in  him,  for  the  gratification  of 
which  lie  often  suspended  his  meals,  and  interrupted  his  sleep. 
He  acquired  the  early  part  of  his  education  in  his  native  place, 
where  he  studied  mathematics  under  the  celebrated  Comman- 
dino.  In  his  twentieth  year,  lie  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Padua,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  every  kind  of  litera¬ 
ture.  He  was  enabled,  by  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  to  translate 
the  pliaenomena  of  Aratus  into  Italian  verse,  and  several  other 
Greek  writers  into  Latin.  He  had  an  extraordinary  talent  at 
learning  languages,  of  which  he  came  to  possess  twelve,  several  of 
them  Oriental.  On  leaving  Padua  lie  was  taken  into  the  service 
ofFerrante  Gonzaga  II.  duke  ofGuastalla,  as  his  mathematician. 
In  1586,  he  was  created  abbot  of  Guastalla,  and  governed  that 
church  many  years  with  great  reputation.  He  passed  his  time 
partly  at  Guastalla,  and  partly  at  Urbino  and  Rome,  in  which 
last  capital  he  obtained  the  title  of  apostolical  prothonotary. 
In  1603  he  was  at  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  printing  some 
of  his  works  at  the  press  of  Ciotti ;  and  he  again  visited 
that  city  in  1612,  as  ambassador  from  the  duke  of  Urbino,  to 
compliment  the  new  doge.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  resigned  the  church  of  Guastalla,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Urbino,  where  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  studies. 
He  died  in  that  city  in  1617,  aged  sixty-four.  Bahli  was  one 
of  the  few  who  united  elegant  with  scientific  pursuits  ;  and  he 
VOL.  V.  U  u 
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stands,  at  least,  as  high  among  the  Italian  poets,  as  among  the 
scholars  and  mathematicians.  His  works  are — 1.  De  Tormen- 
tis  Bellicis  et  eorum  inventoribus.  2.  Commentaria  in  mecha- 
nica  Aristotelis,  1582.  3.  De  Yerborum  Vitruvianorum  signi- 

ficatione.  4.  Novte  Gnomonices,  1595.  5.  Vitae  Mathema- 

ticorum.  6.  Versi  e  Prose,  1690,  4to. 

SANCTIUS,  vernacularly  JASPAR  SANCHEZ,  a  Spanish 
jesuit,  and  learned  commentator  on  the  Scriptures,  was  a  native 
of  Cruentes,  in  New  Castile,  and  born  about  the  year  1553. 
He  entered  the  society  of  jesuits  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and 
cultivated  the  different  branches  of  learning  with  such  success, 
that  he  was  selected  by  his  superiors  to  teach  the  learned 
languages  and  the  belles  lettres,  in  the  colleges  belonging  to 
his  order  at  Oropesa,  Madrid,  and  other  places.  After  presid¬ 
ing  in  these  departments  during  thirty-years,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  sacred  literature  in  the  college  of  Alcala.  He  spent 
thirteen  years  in  commenting  on  the  sacred  Scriptures,  with 
high  reputation,  and  with  a  degree  of  solid  erudition,  and  just 
criticism,  little  known  in  his  time  and  country.  The  results  of 
his  labours  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  not  only  from  the 
Catholics,  but  also  the  Protestants.  Among  the  latter,  our 
countryman  Poole  has  made  frequent  references  to  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  his  valuable  “  Synopsis  Criticorum.”  In  1628,  Sanc- 
tius  was  called  from  Alcala,  to  fill  the  same  professorship  at 
Madrid;  but  he  died  before  he  could  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
that  office,  when  about  seventy-five  years  of  age.  He  published 
various  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures. 

JOHN  GRYPHIARDER,  professor  of  history  and  poetry 
at  Jena,  was  the  author  of  some  works,  and  died  in  1612. 

STANISLAUS  GRODITIUS,  a  jesuit  of  Poland,  author 
of  eight  volumes  of  Latin  sermons,  and  other  polemical  writings. 
He  died  at  Cracow,  1613. 

LEONARD  LESSIUS,  a  learned  jesuit,  born  near  An¬ 
twerp  in  1554.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Douay, 
and  afterwards  of  theological  subjects,  which  have  been  es¬ 
teemed.  Two  of  his  books,  on  the  Being  of  a  God,  and  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  were  translated  into  English  by  a 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  died  in  1622. 

JOPXN  BRANDT,  or  BRANTZ,  a  learned  philologer,  was 
born  at  Antwerp,  in  September,  1554,  and  studied  philosophy 
at  Louvaine.  The  troubles  in  the  Netherlands  obliging  him  to 
remove  to  France,  he  took  that  opportunity  to  study  law  at 
Orleans,  under  John  and  William  Fournier,  and  then  at 
Bourges,  under  the  celebrated  Cujacius.  After  visiting  Italy, 
he  settled  at  Brussels,  and  practised  as  an  advocate.  In  1591 
lie  was  invited  to  Antwerp,  and  appointed  secretary  to  the 
city,  which  office  he  discharged  for  more  than  thirty  years 
with  much  reputation.  He  died  in  1639.  He  v'as  a  man  of 
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great  learning,  modesty,  and  candour,  laborious  in  his  studies, 
and  always  desirous  of  assisting  the  studies  of  others.  His 
works  are — 1.  Notas  cum  politicas  turn  criticae  in  C.  Jul.  Caesa- 
ris  et  A.  Hirtii  Commentarios,  4to.  2.  Elogia  Ciceroniana 
Romanorum  domi  militiaque,  illustrium,  4to.  •  3.  Yitae  Philippi 
Rubenii,  4to.  4.  Senator  sive  de  perfecti  et  veri  senatoris 
officio,  4to.  5.  Spicilegium  Criticum  in  Apuleium,  4to.,  &c. 

JAMES  BON  GARS,  or  BONGARSIAS,  a  native  of 
Orleans,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  the  study  of  critical  learning,  and  was  for  near 
thirty  years  employed  in  the  most  important  negociations  of 
Henry  IV.,  whose  resident  he  was  several  times  at  the  courts 
of  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  at  length  his  ambassador.  He 
was  of  the  protestant  religion ;  and,  when  very  young,  had 
courage  to  write,  and  post  up  in  Rome,  a  very  spirited  answer 
to  a  bull  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  The  public  is  obliged  to  him  for 
his  editions  of  several  authors,  who  had  written  the  History  of 
the  Expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  he  also  published,  among 
other  works,  an  edition  of  Justin,  in  which  he  restored  several 
passages  that  had  been  corrupted,  by  consulting  valuable  MSS. 
and  added  notes  which  explained  many  difficulties.  He  died  in 
1612,  aged  fifty-eight. 

LOUIS  D’  ALCASAR,  ajesuit,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1554. 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  other  works, 
and  died  in  1613. 

ANTONY  LE  FEVRE,  DE  LA  BODERIE,  brother  of 
Guy  le  Fevre,  born  about  1555,  was  brought  up  both  to  letters 
and  to  business.  He  was  for  some  time  charge  d’  affaires  for 
Henry  IV.  at  the  Roman  court ;  and  in  1 597  went  on  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  Brussels,  where  he  discovered  the  conspiracy  of  the 
marshal  Biron.  He  was  twice  ambassador  extraordinary  in 
England,  first  in  1606,  and  again  in  1610;  and  when  he  left 
that  country,  he  received  singular  marks  of  friendship  from 
king  James  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  several  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity.  The  memoirs  of  his  negociations,  in  letters  written  by 
him  to  the  ministers,  and  their  replies,  were  published  in  5  vols. 
12mo,  Paris,  1750,  under  the  title  of  “  Ambassadcs  de  M.  de 
la  Boderie  en  Angleterre  sous  le  Regne  de  Henri  IV.,  and  la 
Minorite  de  Louis  XIII.”  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  person  of  very 
distinguished  merit  by  his  son-in-law,  Arnauld  d’  Andilly.  He 
occasionally  amused  himself  with  poetry  and  polite  literature, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  authors  of  the  “  Catliolicon.” 
He  died  in  1615. 

MARK  ANTONY  BONCIARIUS,  a  disciple  of  Muretus, 
and  a  good  Latin  writer,  was  born  in  1555,  near  Perugia, 
where  he  taught  languages.  Among  his  scholars  was  his  own 
father,  originally  a  shoe-maker,  who  wishing  to  turn  jesuit  at 
forty-seven  years  of  age,  was  obliged  to  acquire  some  learning 
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from  his  son.  Bonciarius  was  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  at 
last  lost  his  sight.  He  died  in  1616. 

THOMAS  HATCHER,  a  learned  person,  who  became  a 
fellow  of  Eton  college  in  1555.  He  is  said  to  have  left  that 
for  Gray’s  inn,  and  to  have  afterwards  studied  physic  He 
compiled  some  memoirs  of  the  eminent  persons*  educated  in 
Eton  college.  He  also  published  the  epistles  and  orations  of 
his  fellow-collegian,  Walter  Haddon,  in  a  book  entitled  “  Lu- 
cubrationes.”  He  died  in  Lincolnshire. 

HENRY  G  ARNET,  ajesuit,  who  is  memorable  in  English 
history  for  having  been  privy  to  the  celebrated  conspiracy 
called  “  The  Gunpowder  Plot.”  He  was  a  native  of  Not¬ 
tinghamshire,  and  born  in  1555.  He  was  educated  at  Win¬ 
chester-school,  after  which  he  went  to  Rome,  and  entered  into 
the  order  of  jesuits,  in  1575.  He  became  professor  of  philo¬ 
sophy  and  Hebrew  in  the  Italian  college;  where  also  he  occa¬ 
sionally  assisted  Clavius  in  lecturing  upon  mathematics.  In 
1586  he  returned  to  England  as  provincial  of  his  order;  and 
after  residing  several  years  without  being  molested,  he  became 
privy  to  the  gunpowder  plot.  He  availed  himself  of  the  zeal 
ox  some  papists,  w'ho  applied  to  him,  as  head  of  their  order,  to 
resolve  this  case  of  conscience ;  namely,  w  hether,  for  the  sake 
of  promoting  the  catholic  religion,  it  might  be  permitted,  should 
necessity  so  require,  “  to  involve  the  innocent  in  the  same  de¬ 
struction  with  the  guilty  ?”  to  which  he  readily  replied,  that 
“  if  the  guilty  should  constitute  the  greater  number,  it  might.” 
The  plot  being  discovered,  Garnet  was  sent  to  the  tower,  and 
was  afterwards  tried,  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  high  treason, 
and  executed  at  the  West  end  of  St.  Paul’s,  May  3,  1606.  He 
declared,  just  before  his  execution,  that  he  certainly  knew  of 
the  plot ;  but  as  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  confession,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  conceal  it.  He  has  been  placed  by  the 
jesuits  among  the  noble  army  of  martyrs.  He  published  some 
works  on  religious  subjects. 

’JOHN  LEWIS  DE  LA  CERDA,  a  native  of  Toledo, 
who  entered  among  the  jesuits  in  1574.  His  literary  fame 
reached  Italy,  and  gained  him  the  particular  esteem  of  pope 
Urban  VIII,  Cerda  died  in  1643. 

RICHARD  CAREW,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Carew,  of 
East  Anthony,  and  author  of  the  Survey  of  Cornwall,  was  born 
in  1555.  When  very  young,  he  became  a  commoner  of  Christ 
church  college,  Oxford  ;  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  had  the 
honour  of  disputing,  extempore,  with  the  afterwards  famous  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  in  the  presence  of  the  earls  of  Leicester,  War¬ 
wick,  and  other  nobility.  After  spending  three  years  at  the 
university,  he  spent  another  three  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
then  travelled.  Not  long  after  his  return  to  England;  he 
married,  in  1577,  Juliana  Arundel,  of  Treric.  In  1581  he  was 
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made  justice  of  the  peace;  and,  in  1586,  high  sheriff  of  Corn¬ 
wall.  In  1589  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  college  of  an¬ 
tiquaries.  His  Survey  of  Cornwall  was  published  in  4to,  at 
London,  in  1602  ;  and  has  been  twice  reprinted,  in  1723,  and 
1769.  Of  his  work  Camden  has  spoken  in  high  terms.  He 
translated  a  work  from  the  Italian,  entitled  “The  Examination 
of  Men’s  Wits ;  in  which,  by  discovering  the  variety  of  natures, 
is  showed  for  what  profession  each  one  is  apt,  and  how  far  he 
shall  profit  therein.”  This  was  published  at  London,  1594,  and 
1604.  Carew  wrote  also,  “  The  true  and  ready  Way  to  learn 
the  Latin  Tongue.”  He  was  a  person  of  very  respectable  lite¬ 
rary  talents,  and  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  his  time,  particularly  Sir  Hervey  Spelman. 

JOHN  DRUSIUS,  a  protestant  writer  of  great  learning, 
born  at  Oudenarde,  in  Flanders,  in  1555.  He  was  designed 
for  the  study  of  divinity ;  but  his  father  being  outlawed  and 
deprived  of  his  estate,  they  both  retired  to  England,  where  the 
son  became  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at  Oxford  ; 
but  upon  the  pacification  of  Ghent  they  returned  to  their  own 
country,  where  Drusius  was  also  appointed  professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Friesland, 
where  he  was  admitted  Hebrew  professor  in  the  university  of 
Francken,  the  functions  of  which  he  discharged  with  great 
honour  till  his  death  in  1618.  His  works  show  him  to  have 
been  well  skilled  in  Hebrew ;  and  the  states  general  employed 
him  in  1600  to  write  notes  on  the  most  difficult  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament,  with  a  pension  of  four  hundred  florins  a  year  ; 
but  being  frequently  disturbed  in  this  undertaking,  it  was  not 
published  till  after  his  death.  He  held  a  vast  correspondence 
with  the  learned ;  for  besides  letters  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
other  languages,  there  were  found  2,300  Latin  letters  among 
his  papers. 

NICHOLAS  SERARXUS,  a  learned  jesuit,  was  a  native  of 
Rambervilliers  in  Lorraine,  and  born  in  1555.  He  pursued 
his  studies  at  Cologne,  where  he  entered  into  the  society  of 
Jesus,  and  afterwards  was  for  twenty-four  years  a  professor  of 
the  languages,  of  philosophy,  and  theology,  at  Wurtzburg.  He 
died  at  Mentz  in  1609,  having,  besides  his  employment  in 
teaching,  occupied  himself  in  the  composition  of  a  vast  number 
of  works.  He  wras  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  church  of  Rome 
against  the  reformers,  and  wrote  many  works  against  Luther 
and  his  associates. 

MODERATO  FONTE,  a  Venetian  lady  born  in  1555. 
Though  placed  in  a  monastery  she  married,  and  after  twenty 
years  of  conjugal  happiness,  died  in  childbed,  1592.  Her  me¬ 
mory  was  so  retentive  that  she  could  repeat,  verbatim,  a  dis¬ 
course  when  only  once  heard.  She  -wrote  a  poem  called  II 
Floridore,  and  another  on  the  passion  and  resurrection  of 
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Christ,  besides,  Dei  meriti  del  le  Donne,  in  which  she  maintains 
that  the  female  sex  is  not  inferior  in  understanding  to  the  male. 

ROBERT  ROLLQCK,  the  first  principal  of  the  college 
of  Edinburgh,  was  the  son  of  David  Rollock  of  Poo  House,  or 
Powis,  near  Stirling.  He  was  born  in  1555,  and  learned  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  under  Mr.  Thomas  Buchanan, 
an  eminent  grammarian.  He  w'as  next  sent  to  St.  Andrew’s, 
and  admitted  a  student  in  St.  Salvator’s  college.  Plis  progress 
in  the  sciences  was  so  rapid  that  he  had  no  sooner  taken  the 
degree  of  M.A.  than  he  wras  chosen  professor  of  philosophy, 
and  read  lectures  in  St.  Salvator’s  college.  The  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh,  on  the  erection  of  the  university  in  that  city,  in 
1582,  made  choice  of  Rollock  to  be  principal  and  professor  of 
divinity.  He  soon  became  famous  for  his  lectures  on  theology, 
and  for  the  persuasive  power  of  his  preaching.  In  1593  prin¬ 
cipal  Rollock  and  others  were  appointed  by  the  states  of  par¬ 
liament  to  confer  with  the  popish  lords.  In  1595  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  visitation  of  col¬ 
leges ;  to  inquire  into  the  doctrines  and  lives  of  the  masters; 
the  discipline  used  of  them ;  the  state  of  their  rents,  &c.,  and 
to  report  to  the  next  assembly.  In  1597  he  was  chosen  to  the 
high  office  of  moderator  of  the  general  assembly ;  and  he  had 
the  influence  to  get  some  great  abuses  redressed.  Being  one 
of  fourteen  ministers  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  of 
the  church,  he  procured  an  act  of  the  legislature,  restoring 
the  prelates  to  their  seats  in  parliament.  He  had  to  reconcile 
to  this  measure,  not  only  such  ministers  as  abhorred  all  kinds 
of  subordination  in  the  church,  but  likewise  many  of  the  lay 
lords,  who  were  not  fond  of  such  associates  in  parliament.  He 
was  dreadfully  afflicted  with  the  stone,  the  torments  of  which 
he  long  bore  with  Christian  resignation.  He  died  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  28th  February,  1598,  aged  forty-three;  having 
exhorted  his  brethren  to  carry  themselves  dutifully  to  the  king. 
His  works  are — 1.  Sermons  on  the  Epistles,  8vo.  2.  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  in  Latin.  3.  Tractatus  de  Pro- 
videntia  Dei.  4.  Tractatus  de  Excommunicatione. 

MATTIA  UGONE,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  -was  born  at 
Brescia.  He  w’as  a  doctor  of  laws,  and  became  bishop  of 
Famagosta  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Fie  was  the  author  of  a 
book,  De  Eminentia  Patriarchali,  printed  at  Brescia  in  1507, 
which  treats  in  the  way  of  dialogue  of  the  patriarchal  dignity ; 
but  his  principal  performance  is  a  treatise  on  councils,  intitled 
“  Synodia  Ugonia,”  which  was  approved  by  a  bull  of  Paul  III. 
in  1543,  and  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1565.  It  is  pronounced 
by  Dupin  one  of  the  best  and  fullest  treatises  written  on  that 
subject  in  the  16th  century,  and  its  approbation  by  the  pope  is 
extraordinary,  considering  the  doctrines  maintained  in  it.  In 
treating  of  the  power  of  a  council  the  writer  makes  the  decrees 
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of  the  council  of  Constance  his  rule  in  resolving  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  occur.  He  holds  that  a  council  is  superior  to  the 
pope,  and  may  depose  him,  not  only  for  heresy  and  schism,  but 
also  for  any  notorious  and  scandalous  crime,  if  he  persist  after 
admonition ;  and  that  in  matters  of  faith,  and  such  as  concern 
the  state  of  the  church,  or  its  head,  the  judgment  of  the 
council  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  pope.  This  prelate 
died  in  1616. 

PETER  ANTESIGNAN,  a  grammarian,  was  born  at 
Languedoc  in  1556.  He  wrote  a  Greek  and  universal  gram¬ 
mar,  and  published  an  edition  of  Terence. 

GABRIEL  ACOSTA,  a  canon  and  professor  of  theology 
at  Coimbra,  who  died  in  1616,  and  whose  large  Latin  commen¬ 
tary  on  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was  printed  in  folio  in  16-11. 

DAVID  HOESCHELHJS,  a  learned  German,  bom  at 
Augsburg  in  1556.  He  was  made  principal  of  the  college  of 
St.  Anne,  and  being  also  librarian  he  enriched  the  library  with 
a  great  number  of  Greek  books  and  MSS.  He  published 
editions  of  Origen,  Basil,  Philo- Judaeus,  Gregory  of  Nissa, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  Appian,  Photius  Proco¬ 
pius,  Anna,  Comnena,  Poli  Apollinis  Hieroglyphyca,  &c. 
some  with  Latin  translations,  others  in  Greek  only,  with  notes. 
In  1595  he  published  a  catalogue  of  the  Greek  MSS.  in  the 
Augsburg  library,  which,  for  order  and  judicious  arrangement 
is  esteemed  a  master-piece.  He  died  at  Augsburg  in  1617, 
much  regretted. 

NICHOLAS  BERGIER,  a  man  of  learning,  was  born  at 
Rheims  on  March  1,  1557,  and  brought  up  at  the  university  of 
that  citj,  of  which  he  became  a  professor.  Embracing  the 
profession  of  law  he  was  made  syndic  of  Rheims,  and  was  fre¬ 
quently  deputed  to  Paris  on  public  affairs.  At  that  metropolis 
he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Peiresc  and  du  Puy, 
who  engaged  him  to  execute  a  work  he  had  projected  on  the 
high  roads  of  the  empire.  M.  de  Bellievre  took  Bergier  to  his 
house,  and  procured  him  a  pension,  with  the  brevet  of  histo¬ 
riographer.  He  died  in  1623.  Bergier  left  in  MS.  a  history 
of  Rheims,  which  was  published  bv  his  son  in  1635,  4to.  Plis 
other  works  are — 1.  Le  point  du  Jour,  ou  traite  du  commence¬ 
ment  des  Jours  et  de  l’endroit  ou  il  est  etabli  sur  la  terre,  1629, 
12mo.  2.  Le  Bouquet  Royale,  8vo.  3.  Police  Generale  de 

la  France.  4.  Latin  and  French  poems. 

GILLIARD  LUBIN,  a  philologist  and  theologian  was  born 
on  May  24,  1556,  at  Westerstedt  in  the  county  of  Oldenburg, 
of  which  place  his  father  was  minister.  He  studied  at  several 
German  universities,  and  acquired  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  with  the  branches  of  science  usually  taught  in 
those  seminaries.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  at 
Rostock  in  1595,  and  of  theology  ten  years  afterwards.  He  was 
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twice  married,  and  died  in  1G21.  He  made  himself  known  by 
several  philosophical  publications.  The  work,  however,  by 
which  he  obtained  most  fame  in  his  life-time,  though  now  for¬ 
gotten,  wras  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  evil,  entitled  “  Phosphorus 
de  Prima  Causa  et  Natura  Mali,  tractatus  Hypermetaphysicus.” 
The  hypothesis  he  proposed  to  establish  was  the  notion  of  two 
eo-eternal  principles,  God  and  nothing,  of  which  the  latter 
stood  in  the  place  of  the  evil  principle  of  the  Manicheans  and 
other  theorists.  To  those  who  are  conversant  in  the  history 
of  metaphysical  controversies,  it  will  not  appear  extraordinary 
that  this  unintelligible  system  had  its  opponents  and  defenders. 
His  works  are — 1.  Antiquarius,  sive  priscorum  et  minus  usita- 
torum  vocabulorum  brevis  et  dilucida  interpretatio.  2.  Clavis 
Graecae  linguae.  3.  Epistolae  veterum  Graecorum.  4.  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  5.  Monotessaron,  sive  His- 
toria  evangelica.  6.  Latin  poems. 

JOANNES  SPON  DANES,  or  JOHN  DE  SPONDE, 
a  learned  Spaniard,  was  a  native  of  Maulcon  in  Biscay,  and 
born  in  1557.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  began  a  commentary 
on  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  was  printed  at  Basil, 
1583,  in  folio,  and  dedicated  to  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  after¬ 
wards  Henry  IV.  of  France.  He  also  published  Aristotle’s 
Logic,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  at  Basil,  1583.  In  1593 
he  turned  Papist,  and  published  his  Reasons.  He  died  in 
Biscay  in  1595. 

HENRY  SPONDANU8  or  SPONDE,  younger  brother 
of  John,  was  educated  at  the  college  of  the  reformers  at  Ortez, 
where  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the  languages  and  in  the 
civil  and  canon  law.  Henry  IV.  made  him  master  of  requests  at 
Navarre  ;  he  also  turned  catholic  in  1595.  In  1606  he  went  to 
Rome,  wrhere  he  took  orders,  and  was  promoted  by  Paul  V.,  but 
in  1626  he  was  recalled  to  France  by  Louis  XIII.  and  made 
bishop  of  Fanciers.  He  died  at  Thoulouse  in  1643. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  VILLALPANDA,  a  learned  jesuit, 
was  born  at  Cordova.  He  entered  into  the  society  of  jesuits 
in  1571,  and  distinguished  himself  by  an  elaborate  commentary 
upon  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  3  vols.  folio,  Rome,  1596.  This 
work  is  pronounced  by  Dupin  one  of  the  most  learned  that 
has  been  composed  on  the  prophetic  writings ;  it  is,  however, 
disproportionately  diffuse.  He  died  in  1608. 

FRANCESCO  DE  PERALLA,  a  jesuit,  and  moderator 
of  the  English  college  at  Seville.  He  is  to  be  enumerated 
among  the  foreigners  who  have  written  upon  English  history, 
having  published  “  An  Account  of  the  State  of  the  Catholic 
Religion  in  England,  the  Persecution  of  the  Catholics,  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  two  Priests,  and  one  Layman  in  that  country,” 
Seville,  1616. 

FRANCIS  HQEYGAKE,  a  learned  Englishman,  memo- 
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rable  for  having  made  an  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Latin 
words,  was  born  at  Nether  Whitacre  in  Warwickshire,  about 
1567,  and  studied  in  the  university  of  Oxford  about  1582,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  be  ever  took  a  degree.  He  taught 
school  at  Oxford,  and  in  his  own  county,  and  became  rector  of 
Southam  in  Warwickshire,  1604.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  in  the  first  year  of  Charles  I.’s 
reign,  and  afterwards,  in  the  civil  wars,  suffered  extremely  for 
his  attachment  to  his  king.  He  died  Nov.  13,  1653,  and  was 
buried  at  Warwick. 

MARK  VELSER  or  WELSER,  an  eminent  literary 
character,  and  patron  of  learning,  was  a  native  of  Augsburg, 
and  born  in  1558  of  an  ancient  and  opulent  family  in  that  city. 
He  was  educated  with  great  care,  and  at  an  early  age  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  study  under  the  celebrated  Muret.  He  there  ac¬ 
quired  the  use  of  the  Italian  language  to  such  perfection  that 
he  was  said  to  write  it  like  a  Tuscan.  Returning  to  his 
native  place  he  practised  at  the  bar,  and  in  1592  was  made  a 
senator.  He  rose  through  different  degrees  of  the  magistracy 
to  the  highest  rank  in  the  municipal  government  of  Augsburg, 
and  was  universally  regarded  as  the  chief  ornament  of  that  city. 
He  corresponded  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  through¬ 
out  Europe,  and  in  Germany  was  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  promoters  of  science  and  literature  in  that 
country.  He  died  in  1614,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  a  volume 
was  collected  of  the  tributes  paid  by  learned  men  to  his  memory. 
He  was  attached  to  the  ancient  religion,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
new  opinions.  He  wrote  some  valuable  works,  the  principal  of 
which  are — 1.  Rerum  Augustanarum  Vindelicarum,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1594.  2.  Rerum  Boicarum  Historiam,  a  gentis 
origine  ad  Carol.  Magn.  complexi,  Augsburg,  1602.  The 
continuation  of  this  work  was  found  and  printed  in  1778.  3. 

Squittinio  della  liberta  Veneta,  1612.  All  his  writings  were 
published  together  at  Nuremberg,  in  1682,  folio. 

GEORGE  STIERNHIELM,  a  learned  Swede,  was  born 
in  1558  in  Dalecarlia.  Being  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire  the 
friendship  of  Buraeus,  tutor  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  was 
educated  under  his  inspection,  and  made  great  progress  both  in 
literature  and  the  sciences ;  after  which  he  set  out  on  a  tour  into 
foreign  countries.  On  his  return  he  was  made  lecturer  on  mo¬ 
rality  in  the  gymnasium  newly  founded  at  Vestoras,  but  being 
destined  to  move  in  a  wider  sphere,  he  was  appointed  in  1630 
assessor  in  the  court  of  justice  at  Dorpat,  and  in  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  wras  ennobled.  In  1639  he  was  promoted  to  an  important 
office  in  Livonia,  where  he  was  considered  by  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious  populace  as  a  sorcerer,  because  he  was  fond  of 
investigating  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  for  that  purpose  em¬ 
ployed  microscopes  and  other  philosophical  apparatus.  In  1648 
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he  was  made  vice-president  of  the  court  of  justice  at  Dorpat ; 
but  as  this  place  was  soon  after  threatened  by  the  victorious 
Russians,  he  was  not  long  suffered  to  enjoy  his  preferment.  On 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  he  fled  with  the  loss  of  great  part  of 
his  property,  and  to  add  to  his  misfortunes  the  vessel  in  which 
he  embarked  was  wrecked  on  its  passage;  and,  though  he 
escaped  himself,  the  remains  which  he  had  saved  of  his  effects 
were  lost.  When  he  arrived  in  the  capital,  pennyless  and 
almost  naked,  he  was  relieved  from  his  distressed  situation  by 
the  munificence  of  a  few  steady  friends.  Fortune  now  seemed 
again  to  smile  upon  him ;  he  was  invited  to  court  by  queen 
Christina,  who  treated  him  very  respectfully,  and  nominated 
him  antiquary  to  the  kingdom ;  she  entrusted  him  also  with  the 
care  of  the  public  records,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
custos  regni,  which  was  usual  at  that  time.  In  1658  Charles 
X.  nominated  him  to  be  provincial  judge  of  Drontheim  in  Nor¬ 
way,  which  had  fallen  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  by  the  peace  of 
Roskild ;  but  this  office  he  did  not  long  retain,  as  Drontheim 
was  soon  after  restored  to  Denmark.  In  1661  he  became  a 
member  of  the  council  ,of  war  ;  and  when  the  college  of  anti¬ 
quaries  was  established  at  IJpsal  in  1666,  by  the  advice  of  count 
M.  G.  de  la  Gardie,  he  was  made  director.  He  died  at  Stock¬ 
holm  in  1672,  aged  seventy-four.  Stiernhielm  was  a  very 
learned  man,  and  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  lan¬ 
guages,  many  of  which  he  had  studied  with  critical  attention. 
He  was  led  to  conclude  that  they  were  all  derived  from  one 
original  language,  which  he  believed  to  be  Scythian;  and  he 
even  maintained  that  this  language  was  older  than  the  Hebrew 
itself.  This  opinion  afforded  matter  of  much  discussion  to  men 
of  learning,  and  excited  the  particular  attention  of  divines. 
Stiernhielm,  therefore,  by  command  of  queen  Christina,  was 
obliged,  in  her  presence  and  in  the  public  hall  of  the  academy 
of  Upsal,  to  engage  in  a  learned  dispute  on  that  subject  with 
professor,  afterwards  bishop,  Terserus.  Stiernhielm  had  a 
poetical  talent,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  master  pieces 
of  the  ancient  poets.  His  verses  are  said  to  be  still  read  with 
pleasure.  In  consequence  of  his  extensive  knowledge  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  arithmetic,  he  was  employed  to  regulate  the  Swedish 
weights  and  measures.  He  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  become 
rich,  or  to  remain  so.  On  several  occasions  he  was  so  much 
distressed  that  he  wrote  to  the  chancellor,  Oxenstiern,  request¬ 
ing  public  relief.  His  friends,  when  they  regretted  his  poverty, 
always  received  for  answer,  “  Bonee  mentis  comes  es  paupertas. 
Aut  philosophum  aut  divitem  oportet  vivere.”  He  preferred 
the  former,  and  always  seemed  contented,  cheerful,  and  happy. 
When  on  his  death-bed,  being  asked  by  an  intimate  friend 
what  epitaph  he  would  wish  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  he 
replied,  “  Yixit,  dum  vixit,  laetus,”  Though  a  man  of  the 
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greatest  virtue,  and  utmost  integrity,  he  did  not  escape  the 
breath  of  calumny.  That  he  was  a  free  thinker  in  matters  of 
philosophy  must  be  allowed,  but  it  no  where  appears  either  in 
his  printed  or  manuscript  works  that  he  ever  wrote  any  thing 
contrary  to  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  Supreme  Being,  or 
to  the  principles  of  true  religion.  His  Archimedes  Reformates 
on  trying  metals  by  water,  and  his  Linea  Carolina,  are  incon¬ 
trovertible  proofs  of  his  deep  knowledge  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  It  appears  that  he  used  both  microscopes 
and  lenses,  which  were  extremely  rare  in  Sweden  at  that  time. 
He  was  wrell  versed  also  in  languages,  history,  and  the  northern 
antiquities.  His  memory  in  particular  is  venerated  on  account 
of  his  being  the  father  of  true  poetry  in  Sweden.  He  deter¬ 
mined  to  throw  aside  that  restraint  which  words  of  the  same 
sound  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lines  carry  with  them,  and  to  try 
whether  ingenious  thoughts  would  not  please  as  much  in  Swedish 
verse,  without  rhyme,  as  in  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans.  The  attempt  completely  succeeded  in  hexameter  or 
heroic  verse,  and  Stiernhielm’s  Hercules  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  master-piece. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  PON  A,  author  of  Diatribe  de  rebus 
Philosophieis ;  Latin  poems ;  II  irreno,  a  pastoral,  &c. ;  was  of 
Verona,  and  died  there  young,  in  1588.  His  brother  John  was 
an  eminent  botanist  at  Verona,  and  wrote  Plant®  quae  in  Baldo 
monte  reperiuntur,  4to. 

BARTHOLOMEW  ESCOBAR,  a  learned  and  pious 
jesuit,  born  at  Seville,  in  1558,  of  a  noble  and  ancient  family, 
possessed  a  large  estate,  which  he  employed  in  works  of  charity. 
His  zeal  led  him  to  the  Indies,  where  he  took  the  habit  of  a 
monk,  and  died  at  Lima  in  1624,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

ANTHONY  BACON,  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas,  and  elder 
brother  to  the  celebrated  lord  chancellor,  was  born  in  1558, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
travelling,  and  thus  became  personally  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  literati  of  his  age.  In  1579,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  for  some  time,  and  thence  to 
Bourges  and  Geneva,  where  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  the 
celebrated  Theodore  Beza.  From  Geneva  he  successively 
removed  to  Montpellier,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Montauban, 
and  sometimes  communicated  intelligence  of  importance  to  En¬ 
gland.  In  1585  he  visited  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards 
the  great  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  was  then  at  Beam ;  and 
here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  learned  Lambert  Dan® us, 
who,  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  dedicated  several  of  his  works  to 
him.  In  1586  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  famous  Philip 
Plessis  de  Mornay,  at  Montauban.  His  health  failing,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England  in  Feb.  1591-2;  and  in  1595  took  up  his 
residence  at  Essex  house,  where  he  carried  on  a  most  exten- 
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sive  correspondence  with  the  literati,  and  among  others  with 
Henry  IV.  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  uncertain, 
but  he  did  not  live  till  the  accession  of  James  I. 

PAUL  JENIS  CHIUS,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1558,  was  a 
learned  man,  who  understood  several  languages.  He  was 
author  of  a  book,  entitled,  The  Treasure  of  Souls,  which  drew 
a  violent  persecution  upon  him. 

JOHN  DE  MARNIX,  BARON  DES  POTES,  is  known 
by  a  work  entitled  Resolutions  Politiques,  ou  Maximes  d’Es'tat, 
which  he  printed  at  Brussels  in  1612,  in  4to.  It  contains  some 
good  things,  and  chiefly  in  the  margin.  He  dedicated  it  to 
the  archduke  Albert,  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  whose 
subject  he  acknowledges  himself  to  be.  He  put  out,  some 
years  after,  a  second  edition  to  it,  very  much  enlarged,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  infanta,  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia,  this  arch¬ 
duke’s  widow. 

LEWIS  MESPLEDE,  a  French  Dominican,  and  provincial 
of  his  order  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  published  some  books. 

JOHN  BOTERO,  or  BOTERUS,  a  native  of  Berne  in 
Piedmont.  He  was  tutor  to  the  children  of  Charles  Emanuel, 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  died  in  the  year  1608.  He  wrote  several 
books  in  Italian,  which  have  been  translated  into  divers  lan¬ 
guages.  They  are  accounts  of  the  government  and  forces  of 
several  states  of  Europe ;  or  bare  recitals  of  modern  transac¬ 
tions.  He  wrote  also  Discourses  on  Politics,  &c.  Thuanus 
blames  the  translator  of  Botero,  and  calls  him  an  impostor. 

MATTHEW  BOSSULUS,  a  Parisian,  who  taught  in 
Boucour  college  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1583.  He  was  a  great 
orator.  He  had  been  preceptor  to  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip 
II.,  and  taught  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Valencia  in  Spain. 

FRANCIS  DE  BOIVIN,  baron  of  Villars,  bailiff  of  Gex, 
in  which  office  he  was  living  in  1618,  maitre  d’hotel  to  queen 
dowager  Louisa  of  Fi’ance,  was  also  secretary  to  the  marechal 
de  Brissac,  and  accompanied  him  into  Piedmont  under  Henry 
II.  We  have  by  him,  “  L’Histoire  des  Guerres  de  Piemont, 
dupuis  1550,  jusqu  ’en  1561 ;  Paris,  1607,  4to.  and  8vo.”  This 
.historian  is  neither  elegant  nor  accurate  in  general;  but  he 
may  be  consulted  with  safety  on  exploits  that  passed  under  his 
own  observation.  Boivin  died  very  old,  but  at  what  time  is 
not  known. 

JOSEPH  CONSTANT  BUONFIGLIQ,  a  Neapolitan, 
author  of  two  excellent  books,  the  ancient  and  modern  history 
of  Sicily  and  Venice,  2  vols.  4to.,  1604,  and  the  history  of 
Messina,  1606,  4to. 

DU  DUC,  or  LE  DUG  FRONTON,  a  learned  jesuit,  the 
son  of  a  counsellor,  was  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1558.  He 
studied  the  Greek  tongue  with  unwearied  application,  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  ablest  translators  and  editors  of  Greek  works 
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in  his  time.  He  published  notes  and  corrections  on  several  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers;  but  his  principal  undertaking 
was  an  edition  of  Chrysostom,  in  6  vols.  fol.  1609.  He  died  at 
Paris,  Dec.  12,  1624.  Dupin  informs  us  that  he  was  as  much 
esteemed  for  his  prudence  and  modesty  as  for  his  learning  and 
judgment,  that  his  merit  was  equally  acknowledged  by  catholics 
and  protestants,  and  that  there  was  scarcely  a  learned  man  in 
either  communion  with  whom  he  did  not  correspond. 

TOMMASO  POIICACCHI,  an  Italian  literary  character, 
was  a  native  of  Castiglione  Aretino.  He  was  a  resident  at  Venice 
in  1559;  where  he  joined  with  the  printer  Gabriello  Giolito  in 
making  a  collection  of  all  the  Greek  historians  and  other  writers 
of  that  nation  whose  works  relate  to  history ;  and  availing  him¬ 
self  of  all  the  Italian  versions  of  them  already  made,  correcting 
them  when  necessary,  and  employing  learned  men  to  translate 
others,  or  translating  them  himself,  he  formed  the  “  Collana 
Storica  Gracca,”  Greek  Historical  Necklace,  divided  into  twelve 
rings,  to  which  were  added  the  Jewels,  or  minor  authors,  serv¬ 
ing  to  illustrate  all  the  greater.  In  this  manner  were  published 
in  Italian,  thirteen  principal  writers,  Dictys  and  Dares  making 
one,  with  some  inferior  ones.  He  proposed  a  similar  “  Collana 
Latina,”  but  had  not  time  to  execute  his  design.  Porcacchi 
was  likewise  an  original  author,  and  published  various  works 
in  poetry,  history,  antiquities,  and  geography.  He  died  in 
1585,  in  the  house  of  the  compte  de  Lavorgnano. 

JOHN  DECKER,  or  DECKHER,  a  pious  and  learned 
jesuit,  -was  born  about  1559,  at  Hazebruck  in  Flanders,  and 
taught  philosophy  and  scholastic  theology  at  Douay,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Louvaine.  He  w:as  then  sent  on  an  embassy  into 
Styria,  and  became  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Gratz,  where 
he  died  in  1619,  aged  sixty-nine.  His  principal  work  treats  of 
the  year  of  the  birth  and  of  the  death  of  Christ.  He  was  a 
man  of  profound  erudition,  and  had  acquired  great  skill  in 
chronology. 

JAMES  WELWOOD,  A.M.,  a  Scottish  writer,  born  at 
Perth  in  1559.  He  wrote  Immanuel’s  Land,  and  various  other 
pious  tracts.  He  died  at  Perth  in  1680,  aged  eighty-two. 

GEORGE  RUGGLES,  M.A.,  a  dramatic  writer,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  He  wrote  a  very  hu¬ 
morous  Latin  play,  entitled  Genomasus,  which  was  acted  be¬ 
fore  the  king  on  the  8th  of  March,  1615,  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge. 

JAMES  SIRMOND,  a  learned  French  jesuit,  the  son  of  a 
magistrate,  was  born  at  Riom  in  1559.  After  studying  at  the 
college  of  Rillom,  he  joined  the  society  in  1576.  In  1588  he 
began  to  translate  the  w7orks  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  to  write 
Notes  upon  Apollinaris  Sidonius.  In  1590  general  Aquaviva 
sent  for  him  to  Rome  to  be  his  secretary ;  which  office  he 
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executed  successfully  for  sixteen  years,  visiting  libraries,  stu¬ 
dying  antiquities,  and  consulting  MSS.  He  also  assisted  car¬ 
dinal  Baronius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Annals.  He  returned  to 
Paris  in  1606,  where  he  published  many  works.  Lewis  XIII. 
appointed  him  his  confessor  in  1637.  In  1645  he  returned  to 
assist  at  the  election  of  a  new  general.  He  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  collecting  the  works  of  the  writers  of  the  middle  age, 
which  he  published  with  notes.  His  whole  works  amount 
to  15  vols  folio,  of  which  five  are  entirely  his  own.  He  died  at 
Rome,  Oct.  7,  1651,  aged  ninety-two. 

LOUISE  FRANCHISE  HE  MARLEY,  Marchioness 
de  Vielbourg.  No  one  was  ever  more  esteemed  or  admired 
than  this  illustrious  lady.  She  had  a  singular  taste  for 
the  sciences,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages.  To  her  literary  talents  and  extensive 
knowledge,  she  united  every  amiable  virtue  that  can  adorn  a 
woman.  We  are  ignorant  as  to  the  time  of  either  her  birth  or 
death,  but  we  believe  she  was  living  about  the  year  1615. 

JOANNA  LADY  LUMLEY,  daughter  of  lord  Arundel, 
was  very  learned,  and  translated  into  Latin  from  the  Greek, 
three  of  the  Orations  of  Isocrates.  She  also  translated  into 
English,  Euripides’  Ipliigenia,  and  died  in  1620,  about  eleven 
years  after  her  husband,  lord  Lumley. 

GEVERHART  ELMENHORST,  a  learned  critic,  was  a 
native  of  Hamburgh,  and  died  in  1621.  He  published  sevei'al 
works. 

JAMES  ALVAREZ  DE  PAZ,  a  Spanish  jesuit,  was  a 
native  of  Toledo,  and  wrote  several  treatises.  He  died  in  1620. 

JOHN  BOYS,  BOYSE,  or  BOIS,  one  of  the  translators 
of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  son  of  William  Bois, 
rector  of  West  Stowe,  was  born  at  Nettlestead  in  Suffolk, 
Jan.  3,  1560.  He  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  learning  by 
his  father;  and  his  capacity  was  such,  that  at  five  years  of  age 
he  read  the  Bible  in  Hebrew.  At  fourteen  he  was  admitted  of 
St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  skill  in  Greek.  Happening  to  have  the  small-pox  when 
he  was  elected  fellow,  he,  to  preserve  his  seniority,  caused  him¬ 
self  to  be  carried  in  blankets  to  be  admitted.  He  for  some 
time  studied  medicine ;  but,  fancying  himself  affected  with 
every  disease  he  read  of,  he  quitted  that  science.  He  was  ten 
years  chief  Greek  lecturer  in  his  college,  and  read  every  day. 
He  voluntarily  read  a  Greek  lecture  for  some  years  at  four  in 
the  morning  in  his  own  chamber,  which  was  frequented  by 
many  of  the  fellows.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded 
him  in  the  rectory.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Holt,  rector  of  Boxworth,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  that  living,  Oct.  13,  1596.  On  his  quitting  the  univei’sity 
the  college  gave  him  1001.  His  young  wife  proved  a  bad  eco- 
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nomist,  and  he  himself  being  wholly  devoted  to  his  studies,  he 
soon  became  so  much  involved  in  debt,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  his  choice  collection  of  books,  consisting  of  almost  every 
Greek  author  then  extant.  When  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  was,  by  king  James  I.,  directed  to  be  made,  Mr.  Bois 
was  elected  one  of  the  Cambridge  translators.  He  performed 
not  only  his  own,  but  also  the  part  assigned  to  another,  with 
great  imputation ;  though  with  no  profit,  for  he  had  no  allow¬ 
ance  but  his  commons.  He  was  also  one  of  the  six  who  met 
at  Stationers’  hall  to  revise  the  whole ;  which  task  they  went 
through  in  nine  months,  having  each  from  the  Company  of 
stationers,  thirty  shillings  a  week.  He  afterwards  assisted  Sir 
Henry  Saville  in  publishing  the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom.  In 
1615  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrewes,  bishop  of  Ely,  bestowed  on  him 
unasked  a  prebend  in  his  church.  He  died  14th  Jan.,  1643, 
aged  eighty-four.  He  left  many  MSS.,  particularly  a  com¬ 
mentary  an  almost  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  When 
he  was  a  young  student  at  Cambridge,  he  received  from  the 
learned  Dr.  Whitaker  three  rules  for  avoiding  those  distempers 
which  usually  attend  a  sedentary  life,  to  which  he  adhered  with 
equal  constancy  and  success.  The  first  was,  to  study  always 
standing;  the  second,  never  to  study  at  a  window;  and  the 
third,  never  to  go  to  bed  with  his  feet  cold. 

VINCENT  CONTARINI,  a  professor  of  eloquence  at 
Padua;  he  died  at  Vienne,  his  native  place,  in  1617,  at  the 
age  of  forty.  He  cultivated  the  belles  lettres  like  his  friend 
Muretus,  with  great  application  and  success.  Of  the  several 
works  he  left  behind  him  the  most  esteemed  are,  his  tract, 
“  De  re  frumentaria,”  and  “  De  militari  Romanorum  sti- 
pendio,”  Venice,  1609,  in  4to.  both  of  them  against  Justus 
Lipsius;  and  his  “Varias  Lectiones,”  1606,  4to.,  which  con¬ 
tain  very  learned  remarks. 

JOHN  FENN,  an  eminent  scholar  and  translator,  was  born 
at  Montacute  in  Somersetshire ;  in  his  youth  he  was  for  some 
time  a  chorister,  which  gave  him  an  oppprtunity  of  being  in¬ 
structed  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  music.  Being  afterwards  sent 
to  Winchester  school  for  academical  education,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  of  New  college,  Oxford,  and  chosen  fellow  in  1552, 
studying  chiefly  the  civil  law.  In  queen  Mary’s  reign  he  was 
made  chief  master  of  a  noted  free-school  at  St.  Edmundsbury 
in  Suffolk,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  teacher. 
This  station  he  retained  during  some  part  of  queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  but  an  information  being  laid  against  him,  as  unqualified, 
by  the  laws  of  the  Reformation,  he  was  obliged  to  quit.  Some 
time  after  he  went  to  Flanders,  and  afterwards  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  admitted  into  the  English  college,  studied  theology  for 
four  years,  and  took  orders.  Returning  afterwards  to  Plan- 
tiers,  he  became  confessor  to  the  English  nuns  at  Louvaine, 
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where  he  lived  forty  years,  employing  his  leisure  hours  in 
translating  several  hooks  favourable  to  the  Roman  catholic  re¬ 
ligion.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  Dec.  27,  1615,  with  an 
excellent  character,  from  those  of  his  persuasion,  for  learning 
and  piety. 

PHILIP  DE  GAMACHES,  author  of  2  vols.  of  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Summaof  Aquinas,  was  divinity  professor  in  Paris 
university,  and  died  at  Paris,  1625. 

ERASMUS  SCHMIDT,  a  learned  German,  born  at  De- 
litzch  in  Misnia,  in  1560.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  and 
mathematics  at  Wurtemburg,  where  he  taught  those  sciences 
with  great  reputation  for  many  years,  and  died  in  1637.  He 
published  an  edition  of  Pindar,  with  a  Latin  version ;  and  a 
commentary  in  4to.,  1616;  also  editions,  with  learned  notes,  of 
Lycophx*on,  Dionysius,  Periegetes,  and  Hesiod ;  which  last  was 
published  at  Geneva  in  1693. 

JAMES  GRUTER,  a  learned  philologer,  and  one  of  the 
most  laborious  writers  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1560.  He  was  but  a  child  when  his  father  and  mother,  being 
persecuted  for  the  protestant  religion  by  the  duchess  of  Parma, 
governess  of  the  Netherlands,  carried  him  into  England.  He 
imbibed  the  elements  of  learning  from  his  mother,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  women  of  the  age,  and  besides  French,  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  English,  was  a  complete  mistress  of  Latin,  and  well 
skilled  in  Greek.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  afterwards  at 
Leyden,  and  at  last  applied  himself  wholly  to  polite  litera¬ 
ture.  After  travelling  much  he  became  professor  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Heidelberg ;  near  which  city  he  died  in  September, 
1627,  having  upon  his  death-bed  received  an  invitation  to  the 
Greek  and  history  professorship  at  Groningen.  Gruter  was 
four  times  married,  and  appears  to  have  borne  the  loss  of  his 
wives  with  learned  resignation.  He  was,  indeed,  by  character  a 
thorough  scholar,  indifferent  to  gain,  readily  lending  his  money 
upon  inadequate  security,  liberal  in  alms,  and  serene  under 
misfortunes.  Study  was  his  sole  passion,  and  few  men  have 
pursued  it  more  laboriously.  He  passed  whole  days  and  great 
part  of  the  nights  at  his  books,  and  in  a  standing  posture,  whe¬ 
ther  writing  or  reading.  A  vast  number  of  works  were  the 
fruit  of  this  industry,  and  it  is  said  seldom  a  month  passed 
without  a  publication  from  him.  His  works  are — 1.  Notes 
upon  the  Roman  historians.  2.  An  edition  of  Cicero,  2  vols. 
folio.  3.  Florilegium  Magnum,  seu  Polyanthea,  fol.  4.  Chro- 
nicon  Chronicorum,  fol.  5.  Thesaurus  Criticus,  6  vols.  8vo., 
since  enlarged  to  7  vols.  6.  Delicire  Poetarum  Gallorum,  Ita- 
lorum,  Belgarum,  9  vols.  8vo.  7.  Inscriptionum  Romanorum, 
2  vols.  fol.  afterwards  enlarged  to  4  vols. 

ANTHONY  WOTTON,  a  learned  writer  and  divine,  was 
born  in  London,  and  educated  at  Eton,  and  became  fellow  of 
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King’s  college,  Cambridge.  In  1598  he  quitted  his  fellowship, 
and  took  a  wife.  He  was  then  chosen  lecturer  of  All-hallows 
Barking ;  but  in  1604  was  silenced  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  bishop  of 
London,  for  some  expressions  used  either  in  a  prayer  or  ser¬ 
mon,  which  were  considered  as  disrespectful  to  the  king ;  but 
he  did  not  remain  long  under  suspension.  As  Mr.  Wotton  was 
a  zealous  advocate  for  the  Reformation,  he  published  several 
books  in  defence  of  it.  Though  aman  acknowledged  by  all 
parties  to  be  learned  and  able,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  other  preferment  than  the  lectureship  of  All-hallows,  where, 
according  to  the  register,  he  was  buried  December  11,  1626. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works — 1.  An  Answer  to 
a  Popish  pamphlet,  Lond.  1605,  4to.  2.  A  Defence  of  Mr, 
Perkins’  booke  called  a  Reformed  Catholike,  &c.  ibid.  1606, 
4to.  3.  The  tryal  of  the  Roman  clergy’s  title  to  the  Church* 
ibid.  1608,  4to.  4.  Sermons,  1609,  4to.  5.  Run  from  Rome, 
or,  the  necessity  of  separating  from  that  church,  ibid.  1624, 
4to.  6.  De  reconciliatione  peccatoris,  &c.,  Basil,  1624,  4to. 
7.  An  answer  to  a  book,  entitled  Apello  CaSsarem,  written  by 
Mr.  Richard  Montague,  ibid.  1626.  3.  The  Art  of  Logick, 
ibid.  1626,  8vo. 

WIGAND  SPANHEIM,  D.D.,  was  a  very  learned  man, 
who  became  ecclesiastical  professor  to  the  elector  palatine. 
He  was  progenitor  of  a  learned  race.  He  died  in  1620,  after 
reading  a  letter  from  his  son,  which  made  him  weep  for  joy, 
and  die  happy. 

GIAMBATISTA  MANSO,  marquis  of  Villa  and  lord  of 
the  cities  of  Bissaccia  and  Pancia,  an  eminent  patron  of 
literature,  was  born  at  Naples  in  1561.  He  followed  the 
military  profession  in  his  youth,  first  for  the  duke  of 
Savoy  and  then  for  the  king  of  Spain.  After  his  return 
to  Naples  he  devoted  his  time  to  letters,  of  which  he 
was  both  a  cultivator  and  a  patron.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  every  kind  of  polite  literature,  and  treated  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  all  who  excelled  in  it.  He  founded  hi 
Naples  the  academy  Degli  Oziosi,  which  held  its  first  assem¬ 
blies  in  his  house.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  great  poet,  Torquato 
Tasso,  who  has  inscribed  his  “  Dialogue  on  Friendship”  with 
the  name  of  Manso.  He  was  also  a  patron  of  the  poet  Marius, 
and  he  honoured  each  of  their  memories  with  a  biographical 
eulogy.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  literary  history, 
that  our  immortal  Milton  was  also  known  to  him,  and  was 
treated  by  him  on  his  visit  to  Naples  with  great  urbanity,  and 
highly  praised  in  a  Latin  distich,  though  then  only  a  young- 
man,  and  in  the  infancy  of  his  fame.  Milton  repaid  his  civili¬ 
ties  by  addressing  to  him  a  Latin  eclogue,  entitled  “  Mansus,” 
which  is  one  of  his  best  performances  in  that  language.  Manso 
himself  wrote  “  Dialogi  dell’  Amore,”  “  Poesie  Nomiski,”  and 
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some  other  pieces,  chiefly  of  the  light  and  amatory  kind,  which 
have  not  given  him  as  high  a  rank  among  authors  as  he  has 
acquired  among  Mecaenases.  He  was  the  principal  promoter  of 
the  college  of  nobles  in  Naples,  to  which,  at  his  death  in  1645, 
he  left  all  his  property. 

LEWIS  CARIO,  or  CARRION,  a  learned  critic,  was  of  a 
Spanish  family,  but  born  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders.  He  began 
to  study  at  Louvaine,  where  he  had  Zepsius  for  his  school¬ 
fellow.  He  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Douay  and  at  Paris,  and 
returning  to  Louvaine,  was  made  doctor  of  laws  in  1586,  and 
about  the  same  time  lectured  on  the  institutes  of  Justinian.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  royal  professor  of  law,  and  had  some 
church  preferments,  but  he  died  young  at  Louvaine,  June  23, 
1595,  being  then  president  of  the  college  of  St.  Ives.  He  pub¬ 
lished — 1.  Historiarum  Sallustii,  fragmenta.  2.  Censorinusde 
die  natali.  3.  M.  A.  Cassiodori  de  ortographia  libellus,  8vo.  4. 
V.  Flaggi  Argonautica,  cum  castigationibus,  8vo.  5.  Antiqua- 
rum  lectionum,  8vo.  6.  Emendationum  et  Observationum,  4to. 

MARTIN  BEGAN,  a  learned  jesiiit,  was  born  in  1561  at 
Hilvarenbec  in  Brabant.  He  taught  philosophy  and  divinity 
at  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1624.  Becan  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  defending  Bellarmine  against  James  I.,  and  bishop  An¬ 
drews  ;  but  he  carried  the  papal  authority  to  so  extravagant 
a  length,  that  his  book  was  condemned  by  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  and  even  pope  Paul  V.  was  obliged  also  to  have 
it  condemned  by  the  holy  office.  This  decree  was  issued 
at  Rome  on  January  3,  1613.  Becan  wrote  likewise  several 
Idylls,  which  are  to  be  seen  among  those  of  Hesycliius  and 
Wallius,  and  are  in  the  manner  of  Ovid. 

MATTHEW  RADERUS,  a  learned  German  jesuit  and 
various  writer,  was  a  native  of  Innichen,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  born 
in  1561.  He  commenced  his  noviciate  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  piety,  his  virtues,  and  his 
stores  of  erudition,  which  he  acquired  by  a  life  of  incessant 
and  most  laborious  study.  After  filling  the  rhetorical  chair  for 
a  long  time  with  great  reputation,  and  affording  evidence  of 
uncommon  industry  in  the  capacities  of  editor  and  author,  he 
died  in  1634,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Among 
his  works  are  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  1615,  4to. ;  Bavaria 
Sancta,  Monac.  1615-27,  3  vols.  folio,  with  plates,  by  Sadeler; 
Bavaria  Ria,  ibid.  1628,  folio,  with  plates,  by  the  same ;  an 
excellent  edition  of  Martial,  Mentz,  1627,  folio,  and  another  of 
Quintus  Curtius. 

JAMES  GRETSER,  a  learned  jesuit  was  born  at  Marck- 
dorf  in  1560.  He  was  twenty-four  years  professor  of  morality 
and  school  divinity  at  Ingoldstadt.  He  published  many  books 
on  theological  subjects,  and  died  at  Ingoldstadt,  1635,  aged 
seventy-foui'. 
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BARTHOLOMEW  AMICO,  a  learned  jesuit,  born  at 
Anzo,  in  Lucania,  in  1562,  was  professor  of  philosophy  and 
theology  in  the  college  at  Naples,  and  its  president  for  some 
years.  He  died  in  1649.  His  fame,  as  far  as  he  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  any,  rests  principally  on  a  voluminous  work  on  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  entitled  “  In  universam  Aristotelis  philo- 
sophiam  notae  et  disputationes,  quibus  illustrium  scholarum, 
Averrois,  D.  Thomae  Scoti,  et  Nceminalium  sententiae  expen- 
duntur,  eavumque  tuendarum  probabiles  modi  afferuntur,”  7 
vols.  folio,  1626-48.  He  wrote  other  works. 

SIR  EDWIN  SANDYS,  second  son  of  archbishop  San- 
dys,  was  born  about  1561,  and  educated  at  Oxford  under 
Mr.  Hooker,  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  In  1581  he 
was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  York.  He  tra¬ 
velled  into  foreign  countries,  and  upon  his  return,  grew  famous 
For  learning,  prudence,  and  virtue.  While  he  was  at  Paris  he 
drew  up  a  tract  published  under  the  title  of  Europe  Specu¬ 
lum.  In  1602  he  resigned  his  prebend ;  and  in  1603  was 
knighted  by  king  James  I.,  who  employed  him  in  several  impor¬ 
tant  affairs.  He  was  a  very  active  and  good  patriot.  But 
opposing  the  court  with  vigour  in  parliament  in  1621,  he,  with 
Mr.  Selden,  was  committed  to  custody  for  a  month.  He  died 
in  1625,  and  left  15001.  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  for  a  me¬ 
taphysical  lecture. 

MELCHIOR  ADAM,  a  writer,  was  born  in  the  district  of 
Grotkau,  in  Silesia,  and  educated  in  the  college  of  Brieg.  He 
was  appointed  rector  of  a  college  at  Heidelberg,  where  he 
published  his  first  volume  of  illustrious  men,  in  1615.  This 
volume  consisted  of  philosophers,  poets,  writers  on  polite  lite¬ 
rature,  historians,  &c.  It  was  succeeded  by  another  in  1619, 
which  treated  of  divines ;  by  another  of  lawyers ;  and  by  a 
fourth  of  physicians,  both  which  were  published  in  1620.  The 
subjects  of  these  volumes  were  the  lives  of  learned  men,  who 
were  either  Germans  or  Flemings  of  1500,  and  the  beginning 
of  1600.  He  also  published  a  volume  containing  the  lives  of 
twenty  divines  of  other  countries.  All  his  divines,  however, 
were  Protestants.  The  Lutherans  thought  him  partial,  and 
will  not  allow  his  work  to  be  a  true  standard  of  the  learning  of 
Germany.  He  died  in  1622. 

MARK  ALEXANDER  BOYD,  an  extraordinary  genius, 
was  son  of  Robert  Boyd,  and  grandson  of  Adam  Boyd,  of 
Pinkhill,  brother  to  lord  Boyd.  He  was  born  in  Galloway  in 
1562,  and  came  into  the  world  with  teeth.  He  learned  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at  Glasgow,  under 
two  grammarians ;  but  was  of  so  high  and  untractable  a  spirit, 
that  they  despaired  of  ever  making  him  a  scholar.  Having 
quarrelled  with  his  masters,  he  beat  them  both,  burnt  his 
books,  and  foreswore  learning.  While  yet  a' youth,  he  followed 
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the  court,  and  did  his  utmost  to  push  his  interest  there ;  but 
the  fervor  of  his  temper  soon  precipitated  him  into  quarrels, 
from  which  he  came  off  with  honour  and  safety,  though  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He  went  to  serve  in  the 
French  army,  and  carried  his  little  patrimony  with  him,  which 
he  soon  dissipated  at  play.  He  was  shortly  after  roused  by 
that  emulation  which  is  natural  to  great  minds,  and  applied 
himself  to  letters  with  unremitted  ardour,  till  he  became  one  of 
the  most  consummate  scholars  of  his  age.  He  is  said  to  have 
translated  Caesar’s  Commentaries  into  Greek,  in  the  style  of 
Herodotus,  and  to  have  written  many  Latin  poems,  little  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  first  productions  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  also  left 
several  MSS.  on  philological,  political,  and  historical  subjects, 
in  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  as  familiar  to  him  as  his 
native  tongue.  He  could  with  facility  dictate  to  three  ama¬ 
nuenses  at  the  same  time,  in  different  languages,  and  on  differ¬ 
ent  subjects.  He  was  also  one  of  the  best  Scottish  poets  of  the 
age,  and  his  personal  beauty  and  accomplishments  were  equal 
to  his  mental  superiority.  He  died  at  Pinkhill  in  1601. 

MARTIN  SMIGLECIUS,  a  learned  jesuit,  was  born  in 
Poland  in  1562.  He  entered  among  the  jesuits  at  Rome  in 
1581,  and  made  great  progress  in  his  studies.  Being  sent 
back  to  Poland,  he  taught  philosophy  at  Wilna  for  four  years, 
and  divinity  for  ten.  He  became,  from  his  reputation  for 
learning,  rector  of  several  colleges,  and  superior  of  the  convent 
of  Cracow.  He  died  July  26, 1618,  at  the  age  of  fifty- six.  He 
published  many  works  against  the  protestants,  and  particularly 
against  the  Socinians,  but  merits  notice  chiefly  for  his  System 
of  Logic,  printed  at  Ingoldstadt  in  1618,  2  vols.  4to.  Rapin 
styles  this  a  noble  work,  and  it  certainly  once  had  considerable 
reputation. 

FRANCIS  BIRAGO,  an  Italian  author,  born  in  1562,  of  a 
noble  Milanese  family.  He  professed  what  in  his  country  is 
called  scienzia  cavallaresca,  or  the  science  of  arms ;  and  wrote 
several  works  on  the  subject,  one  of  which  he  published  in  1637. 
Being  the  eldest  of  six  brothers,  he  assumed  in  his  writings 
the  title  of  Signor  Metono  and  Siciano,  two  fiefs  belonging  to 
his  family,  in  the  territory  of  Pavia.  From  Crescenzi,  a  con¬ 
temporary,  and  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  nobility  of  Italy, 
we  learn  that  Birago  was  arbitrator  of  all  chivalrous  disputes  in 
Lombardy ;  and  that  in  all  parts  of  Italy  he  was  consulted  as 
an  oracle,  and  his  opinions  were  decisive. 

CHARLES  LEPOIS,  more  generally  known  by  his  ’Latin 
name  Carolus  Piso,  was  son  of  Nicholas  Lepois,  and  born  at 
Nanci  in  1563.  He  was  sent  at  the  age  of  13  to  the  college  of 
Navarre  at  Paris,  where  he  remained  five  years,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  languages,  belles-lettres, 
and  philosophy.  He  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in 
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the  university  of  Paris  in  1581,  and  immediately  commenced  his 
career  in  the  schools  of  medicine.  After  four  years  spent  in 
the  faculty  at  Paris,  he  went  to  Padua  in  1585,  and  visited  the 
other  schools  and  the  learned  men  of  Italy  before  he  quitted 
that  country.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  1588, 
took  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  medicine,  and  two  years  after¬ 
wards  became  a  licentiate ;  but  he  left  Paris  without  taking  the 
degree  of  doctor,  from  inability  to  defray  the  expenses  of  that 
ceremony,  in  consequence  of  the  small  income  left  him  by 
his  father.  He  therefore  returned  to  his  native  city,  where 
duke  Charles  III.  of  Lorraine  appointed  him  his  consulting  phy¬ 
sician,  and  retained  him  near  his  person  both  at  home  and 
in  his  travels.  Duke  Henry  II.  likewise  held  him  in  the  same 
estimation,  and  among  many  other  marks  of  his  esteem  for 
Lepois,  he  instituted  a  faculty  of  medicine  at  Pont  a  Mousson, 
and  nominated  him  dean  and  first  professor.  In  ordfer  to  un¬ 
dertake  these  offices,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.D.  which  gave  him  the  power  of  conferring 
the  same  degree  upon  others,  and  commenced  the  duties  of  his 
professorship  in  November,  1598.  He  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  the  stores  of  knowledge,  which  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
languages,  had  enabled  him  to  obtain.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  his  observation  of  diseases,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
examining  by  dissection  the  bodies  of  those  who  died ;  from 
which  he  justly  anticipated  the  most  important  improvements 
would  accrue  to  medicine.  His  reputation  was  elevated  to  the 
highest  degree,  so  that  he  was  physician  to  all  the  honourable 
persons  in  Lorraine.  His  zeal  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
continued  unabated,  and  ultimately  occasioned  his  death  at  the 
age  of  seventy ;  for  he  died  of  the  plague  at  Nanci,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  administer  relief  to  those  afflicted  by  the  pestilence 
in  the  year  1633. 

PHILEMON  HOLLAND,  a  noted  translator,  was  de¬ 
scended  from  an  ancient  family  of  the  Hollands  of  Lancashire, 
and  was  the  son  of  John  Holland,  a  pious  divine,  who  in  queen 
Mary’s  reign,  was  obliged  to  go  abroad  for  the  sake  of  religion, 
but  afterwards  returned  and  became  pastor  of  Dunmow  in 
Essex,  where  he  died  in  1578.  Philemon  was  born  at  Chelms¬ 
ford  in  Essex,  and  educated  at  Trinity-College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  society  he  was  elected  fellow,  but  left  it  on  taking  his 
master’s  degree.  He  was  then  appointed  head  master  of  Co- 
ventry-school,  where  also  he  practised  physic,  to  qualify  himself 
for  which  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
a  man  of  most  excellent  character,  and  by  his  habits  of  tempe¬ 
rance  and  regularity  attained  his  85th  year,  not  only  with  the 
full  possession  of  his  intellects,  but  his  sight  was  so  good  that 
he  never  used  spectacles.  Dr.  Holland  published  translations 
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of  Livy;  Pliny’s  Natural  History ;  Plutarch’s  Morals ;  Sueto¬ 
nius  ;  Xenophon’s  Cyropmdia ;  and  Camden’s  Britannia ;  to 
which  last  he  made  additions.  It  is  said  his  translation  of  Livy 
was  written  with  one  pen,  which  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  so 
highly  prized  that  she  had  it  embellished  with  silver,  and  kept 
as  a  great  curiosity.  A  quibbling  epigram  upon  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  Suetonius  has  often  been  retailed  in  jest  books: 

f‘  Philemon  with  translations  does  so  fill  us, 

He  will  not  let  Suetonius  be  Tranquillus.” 

He  died  Feb.  9,  1636,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Co¬ 
ventry.  He  married  a  Staffordshire  lady,  by  whom  he  had  se¬ 
ven  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  son,  Henry  Holland,  be¬ 
came  a  bookseller  in  London,  and  was  the  editor  of  “  Hero- 
logia  Anglicana,”  a  collection  of  English  portraits,  with 
memoirs.  He  also  published  “  Monumenta  Sepulchralia  Ec- 
cles.  S.  Pauli;”  and  a  “  Book  of  Kings,”  4to. 

SIR  ROBERT  DALLINGTON,  a  British  author,  was 
born  at  Geddington,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  bred  a  Bible 
clerk  in  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  placed  in  a  school  in  Norfolk,  where  he  accumulated 
sufficient  money  to  enable  him  to  travel  over  France  and  Italy, 
After  his  return  he  became  secretary  to  Francis,  earl  of  Rut¬ 
land,  then  one  of  the  privy  chamber  to  prince  Charles,  and 
master  of  the  Charter-house,  and  had  also  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood  conferred  upon  him.  He  died  in  1637,  upwards  of  se¬ 
venty-six  years  old.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  true  merit  and 
desert.  He  wrote  a  Survey  of  Tuscany,  4to. ;  a  Method  of 
Travel,  or  the  State  of  France  in  1598,  4to, ;  Aphorisms,  civil 
and  military,  folio,  1615. 

FORT  XJNATO  SCACCHI,  a  learned  Italian,  was  born  at 
Ancona,  in  1563.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  that  place,  and  sent  to  the  foundling  hospital,  after  which  he 
was  acknowledged  by  his  father,  who  placed  him  in  a  monastery 
of  the  Augustines,  where  he  took  the  habit,  but  was  expelled  in 
pursuance  of  a  papal  decree  excluding  bastards.  He  then  went 
to  the  university  of  Alcala  in  Spain  where  he  greatly  improved 
himsc-if.  He  died  at  Fano  in  1633. 

JOHN  LEWIS  DE  LA  CERDA,  a  Jesuit  of  Toledo, 
esteeme  d  for  his  learning.  His  commentaries  on  Virgil  are 
very  variable,  but  those  on  Tertullian  do  not  possess  merit. 
He  died  in  1643,  aged  80. 

MARCELLUS  DONATO,  an  Italian  nobleman  of  Mantua, 
who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
wrote  Scholia  orr  the  Latin  writers  of  the  Roman  history, 
Frankfort,  1607,  8vn. 

JOHN  BUXTOHF,  the  first  of  a  learned  family,  was  born 
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at  Camen  in  Westphalia,  in  1564,  and  became  an  eminent  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  languages  at  Basil,  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  he  filled  with  great  reputation  until  his  death,  in 
1629.  During  his  Hebrew  studies,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  the  ablest  Jews,  and  from  them  acquired  a  fondness 
for  Rabbinical  learning.  Gerard  V  ossius  says,  that { ‘  Europe  had 
not  a  more  knowing  and  learned  man,  nor  one  who  was  better 
versed  in  the  Rabbins,  and  in  such  books  as  related  to  the  Talmud , 
than  Buxtorf.”  Joseph  Scaliger  goes  farther,  and  says  that 
“  Buxtorf  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  master  of  the  Rabbins.” 
He  declares  him  to  be  the  only  man  who  understood  the  Hebrewr 
language  thoroughly ;  and  that  “  notwithstanding  his  grey-beard, 
he  would  gladly  be  his  scholar which  was  the  highest  com¬ 
pliment  that  could  be  paid  to  so  young  a  man  as  Buxtorf  then 
was.  Isaac  Casaubon  entertained  exactly  the  same  opinion  of 
him  as  Scaliger;  and  adds,  that  “  there  is  a  great  deal  of  can¬ 
dour,  and  an  air  of  honesty,  which  runs  through  all  his  writings.” 

The  works  of  Buxtorf  are,  1.  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Tal- 
mudicum,  et  Rabbinicum,  folio.  2.  A  small  Hebrew  and  Chal¬ 
daic  Lexicon,  1 2mo.  3.  Thesaurus  Linguae  Hebraicae,  2  vols. 
8vo.  4.  A  Hebrew  Bible  with  a  Rabbinical  commentary,  4 
vols.  folio.  5.  Synagoga  Judaica,  on  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  J ews.  6.  Institutio  Epistolaris  Hebraica.  7.  Concordan- 
tiae  Hebraicae,  &c, 

WILLIAM  BATHE,  an  Irish  jesuit,  was  born  in  Dublin 
in  1504.  It  is  said  that  he  was  of  a  sullen,  saturnine  temper, 
and  disturbed  in  his  mind,  because  his  family  was  reduced  from 
its  ancient  splendour.  His  parents  were  protestants,  but  being 
placed  under  a  tutor  of  the  Romish  religion,  he  imbibed  the 
same  principles,  and  entered  into  the  order  of  Jesuits.  He  be¬ 
came  head  of  the  Irish  seminary  at  Salamanca.  He  is  said  to 
have  had  a  most  ardent  zeal  for  making  converts,  and  was  much 
esteemed  among  the  people  of  his  persuasion  for  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  virtues  and  good  qualities,  though  he  was  of  an  unsocial 
temper.  Taking  a  journey  to  Madrid  to  transact  some  busi¬ 
ness  for  his  order,  he  died  June  17,  1614,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Jesuit’s  convent  of  that  city,  bearing  among  his  brethren  a  re¬ 
putation  for  learning.  He  wrote,  1.  An  Introduction  to  the 
art  of  music,  London,  1584,  4to.  2.  Janua  Linguarum,  1611, 
and  some  theological  pieces. 

ALEXANDER  GILL,  head  master  of  St.  Paul’s  school, 
was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  Feb.  27,  1564,  and  admitted  scholar 
of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  in  Sept.  1583,  and  took  his 
master’s  degree  in  1590.  In  1608  he  became  chief  master  of  St. 
Paul’s  school.  He  died  at  his  house  in  St.  Paul’s  church  yard, 
Nov.  17,  1635,  and  was  buried  in  the  anti-chapel  belonging  to 
Mercers’  Hall.  His  works  are,  1 .  Treatise  concerning  the  Trinity, 
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8vo. ;  2.  Logonomia  Anglica,  4>to. ;  3.  Sacred  Philosophy  of 
Holy  Scripture,  or  a  Commentary  on  the  Creed,  folio. 

ROBERT  ASHLEY,  author  of  several  works,  and  trans¬ 
lator  of  more,  born  in  1565,  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family 
residing  at  Nash-hill,  in  Wiltshire,  and  flourished  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  admitted  at  Hart-hall,  in  Oxford,  in  1580,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  the  middle  Temple  as  a  barrister.  He  travelled 
through  Holland,  France,  &c.,  and  corresponded  with  most  of 
the  literati  of  that  age.  He  died  in  1641.  He  published  a 
Relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cochin  China,  and  the  Life  of 
Almanzor,  king  of  Spain. 

JOHN  ANDREW  EUDiEMON,  a  learned  jesuit,  was 
born  in  Crete,  and  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  the 
imperial  family  of  Paloeologi.  He  went  to  Rome  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesus.  He  was 
afterwards  professor  of  philosophy,  and  then  of  theology,  in 
the  university  of  Padua,  rector  of  the  Greek  college  in  Rome, 
and  censor  of  the  inquisition.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  much  es¬ 
teemed  him,  and  appointed  him  chaplain  to  his  nephew  cardi¬ 
nal  Francis  Barberini,  when  he  was  sent  papal  legate  into 
France,  where  he  gave  much  offence  by  his  book  entitled, 

Admonitio  ad  regem,”  which  was  published  without  his 
name.  He  died  on  December  24,  1625. 

VALENS  ACID  ALIUS,  an  eminent  critic,  born  at  Wit- 
stork,  in  Brandenburgh.  Having  visited  several  academies  in 
Germany,  Italy,  &e.,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Breslaw,  where 
he  remained  some  time,  in  expectation  of  employment;  but 
nothing  offering,  he  turned  Roman  catholic,  and  was  chosen 
rector  of  a  school  at  Niessa.  About  four  months  after,  as  he 
was  following  a  procession  to  the  host,  he  was  seized  by  a 
sudden  phrenzy,  and  being  carried  home,  expired  in  a  very 
short  time.  Thuanus  says,  that  his  excessive  application  to 
study  was  the  occasion  of  his  untimely  death;  and  that  his 
sitting  up  at  night,  to  compose  his  conjectures  on  Plautus, 
brought  upon  him  a  distemper,  which  carried  him  off  in  three 
days,  May  25,  1595,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
wrote  a  Commentary  on  Quintus  Curtius;  Notes  on  Tacitus; 
on  the  twelve  Panegyrics;  besides  speeches,  letters,  and  poems, 
which  last  are  inserted  in  the  Delicise  of  the  German  poets.  A 
little  piece,  printed  in  1595,  under  the  title  of  Mulieres  non  esse 
homines,  “  That  women  were  not  of  the  human  species,”  was 
falsely  ascribed  to  him ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  Acidalius  hap¬ 
pening  to  meet  with  the  manuscript,  and  thinking  it  very 
whimsical,  transcribed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  bookseller,  who 
printed  it.  The  performance  being  greatly  exclaimed  against, 
the  bookseller  discovered  the  person  who  gave  him  the  manu- 
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script,  and  a  terrible  outcry  was  made  against  Acidalius  ;  who, 
being  one  day  to  dine  at  a  friend’s  house,  where  several  ladies 
were  at  table,  they,  supposing  him  to  he  the  author,  threatened 
to  throw  their  plates  at  his  head.  Acidalius,  however,  inge¬ 
niously  diverted  their  wrath.  In  his  opinion,  he  said,  the 
author  was  a  judicious  person,  the  ladies  being  certainly  more 
of  the  species  of  angels  than  of  men.  M.  Baillet  has  given 
him  a  place  among  his  Enfans  Celebres ;  and  says  that  he 
wrote  his  comment  upon  Plautus  when  he  was  hut  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  old,  and  that  he  composed  several  Latin 
poems  at  the  same  age. 

FREDERIC  TAUBMAN,  a  learned  critic,  was  a  native  of 
Germany,  and  horn  in  Franconia  about  1565.  He  became 
professor  of  poetry  and  belles  lettres  at  Wurtemburg.  He 
published  Commentaries  on  Virgil  and  Plautus.  He  died  in  1633. 

JOSIAS  LE  MERCIER,  son  of  John  Mercier,  a  learned 
critic,  made  himself  known  by  an  edition  of  Nonius  Marcellus ; 
and  by  notes  on  Aristasnetus,  Tacitus,  Dictys  Cretensis,  and 
the  treatise  of  Apuleius  de  Deo  Socratis.  He  died  in  1626. 
The  learned  Samaise  was  his  son-in-law. 

CLAUDIUS,  or  CLAUSQUEIUS  CL  ASQUE,  a  learned 
jesuit,  a  native  of  St.  Omer’s,  and  born  in  1566.  He  became 
canon  of  Tournay,  where  he  died  January  17,  1644.  He  was 
an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  a  good  critic,  but 
wrote  in  an  affected  and  obscure  style.  Some  of  his  works  are 
still  valued,  although  their  rarity  prevents  their  being  generally 
known. 

CLEMENT  EDMONDES,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes, 
comptroller  to  queen  Elizabeth’s  household,  was  born  in  Shrop¬ 
shire  in  1566.  He  became  fellow  of  All-soul’s-college,  Oxford, 
and  on  entering  into  public  life,  obtained  the  place  of  master  of 
requests,  with  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  a  learned 
person,  was  generally  skilled  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  and  famous 
as  well  for  military  as  for  political  affairs,  and  therefore  esteemed 
by  all  as  an  ornament  to  his  degree  and  profession.  He  died 
October  12,  1 622.  He  wrote  Observations  on  Caesar’s  Com¬ 
mentaries,  folio. 

FRANCIS  HICKS,  a  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  1566,  at 
Tredington,  in  Worcestershire.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Mary’s- 
hall,  Oxford,  after  which  he  retired  to  his  estate,  and  appears 
to  have  lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  relieving  his 
agricultural  pursuits  by  study.  He  died  while  on  a  visit 
to  a  relation  at  Sutton,  in  Gloucestershire,  January  9,  1630. 
His  translation  of  “  Lucian”  was  published  by  his  son  Thomas 
Hicks,  A.M.,  chaplain  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  in  1634,  4to. 
The  Life  of  Lucian,  and  the  notes,  were  written  by  the  son, 
who  died  young  in  1 634. 

SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE,  provost  of  Trinity-college, 
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Dublin,  was  educated  at  King’s-college,  Cambridge,  where, 
and  at  Oxford,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A.  He 
afterwards  became  master  of  the  school  at  Lincoln,  which  he 
left  to  be  secretary  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who  died  in  his 
arms.  On  his  return  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Essex  to 
Ireland,  and  in  1609  he  accepted  the  provostship  of  Dublin 
university.  He  was  also  knighted  and  made  a  master  in 
chancery.  He  died  in  1626.  He  wrote — 1.  Pro  Maldupetti 
de  unica  methodo  defensionis  contra  Diplodophilum  commen- 
tatio.  2.  Nonnullarum  e  Physicis  et  Ethicis  quaestionum  expli- 
catio  Petro  Ramo.  3.  Epis.  de  Rami  dialectica.  4.  Analysis 
Anglica  triginta  Psalmorum,  &c. 

FRANCIS  AGUADO,  a  Spanish  jesuit,  was  born  in  1566. 
He  became  professor  to  Olivarez,  prime  minister  to  Philip  IV., 
and  died  at  Madrid  in  1654.  His  works  in  6  vols.  folio,  in 
Spanish,  were  printed  at  Madrid  in  1629,  and  several  times 
sftGrw9<rdst 

THOMAS  MALVENDA,  a  learned  Dominican,  born  in 
1566,  at  Xatavia.  Baronius  hearing  of  his  abilities,  persuaded 
his  general  to  send  for  him  to  Rome,  that  he  might  have  the 
benefit  of  his  advice.  Malvenda  accordingly  gave  Baronius 
great  assistance,  and  was  employed  at  the  same  time  to  correct 
all  the  ecclesiastical  books  of  his  order.  He  died  May  7,  1 628, 
at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  aged  sixty-three.  His  most  esteemed 
works  are,  a  treatise  “  De  Anti-Christo,”  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  that  of  Valencia,  1621,  folio;  “A  new  Version  of  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Bible,  with  notes,”  Lyons,  1650,  5  vols. 
folio;  “  Annales  Ordinis  Praedicatorum,”  Naples,  1627,  folio. 

FINES  MORYSON,  an  English  writer,  a  native  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  was  born  in  1566,  and  educated  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow,  and  studied  civil 
law.  He  afterwards  spent  ten  years  abroad.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  went  to  Ireland  in  1598,  where  his  brother  Sir 
Richard  Moryson,  was  vice-president  of  Munster.  Fines  be¬ 
came  secretary  to  the  lord  deputy,  Sir  Charles  Blount,  lord 
Mountjoy.  He  died  about  1614.  His  works  are — 1.  An 
Itinerary,  containing  ten  years’  travels  through  the  twelve  domi¬ 
nions  of  Germany,”  &c.,  1617,  folio.  2.  A  History  of  Ireland, 
2  vols.  8vo.,  1735. 

GABRIEL  PENNOT,  an  Italian  canon,  regular  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine,  was  born  at  Verona,  and  flourished 
under  the  pontificate  of  pope  urban  VIII.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  learning,  and  by  his  virtues ;  and  on  account  of 
his  extraordinary  merits,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  honourable  offices  belonging  to  his  order.  Besides 
some  theological  and  controversial  works,  he  wrote  a  curious 
historical  account  of  the  order  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
which  will  be  serviceable  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  It  is 
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entitled  “  Generalis  tritius  Ordinis  clericorum  canonicorum 
Historia  triparti,”  and  was  published  at  Rome  in  1624,  and 
reprinted  at  Cologne  in  1645. 

FLORIMONT  DE  REMOND,  counsellor  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Bordeaux,  distinguished  himself  by  some  books  he  wrote 
against  the  protestants.  He  had  studied  under  Ramus,  and 
had  been  brought  up  a  Huguenot ;  but  he  tells  us,  that  he  was 
rescued  from  the  jaws  of  heresy  by  a  miracle.  He  wrote 
several  pieces,  particularly  the  History  of  the  Birth,  Progress, 
and  Decay  of  the  Heresy  of  this  Age.  No  writer  could  be 
less  qualified  for  this  work,  by  reason  of  the  hatred  he  bore  to 
the  religion  he  had  forsaken.  He  did  not  discharge,  in  a  just 
manner,  the  functions  of  the  employment  he  had  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Bordeaux.  We  are  told  that  he  judged  without  con¬ 
science,  wrote  without  knowledge,  and  built  without  money. 

HONORE  D’URFE,  Count  of  Chateauneuf,  and  marquis 
of  Valromery,  celebrated  as  a  writer  of  romance,  was  the  fifth 
son  of  James  d’  Urfe,  of  a  noble  family  at  Forez,  originating 
from  Suabia.  He  was  born  at  Marseilles  in  1567,  and  received 
his  education  at  that  city,  and  in  the  jesuits’  college  of  Tour- 
non.  He  was  sent  to  Malta  to  be  admitted  a  knight,  but  he 
quitted  that  destination  on  account  of  his  aversion  to  celibacy. 
His  brother  Amre  had  espoused  Diana  de  Chateau  Morand, 
a  rich  heiress,  from  whom  he  was  divorced,  and  had  become  an 
ecclesiastic.  Honore,  unwilling  that  her  property  should  be 
lost  to  the  family,  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and  at  length 
obtained  her  consent,  and  a  dispensation  was  procured  for 
their  marriage.  It  did  not,  however,  prove  a  happy  union. 
His  motive  was  mercenary  ;  and  she  brought  him  no  children 
to  secure  her  estates  to  his  house.  He  therefore  retired  into 
Piedmont,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  letters.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  composed  a  poem  entitled  “  La  Sereine,”  and  “  Epitres 
Morales  which  was  followed  by  a  history  of  Savoy,  in  verse, 
called  “  La  Savoyeiade,”  a  part  of  which  only  was  ever  printed; 
and  by  “  Silvanire,  ou  la  Morte  vive,”  a  pastoral  in  unrhymed 
verse.  But  the  work  which  alone  has  transmitted  his  name  to 
posterity  was  his  romance  of  “  Astree.”  Of  this  composition, 
the  first  volume  was  printed  in  1610,  the  second  not  till  ten 
years  after,  and  two  more  at  subsequent  periods ;  a  fifth  was 
given  some  time  after  his  death,  from  memoirs  preserved  by 
his  secretary.  This  romance  was  generally  read  throughout 
Europe,  for  more  than  fifty  years.  It  is  a  picture  of  human 
life  in  all  its  conditions,  and  exhibits  great,  copiousness  of  inven¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  of  manners  and  characters.  Under  the 
disguise  of  pastoral  fiction,  it  contains  a  history  of  the  author’s 
courtship  of  Diana  de  Chateau  Morand,  and  of  the  gallantries 
of  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  This  plan,  indeed,  leads  him  to 
deviate  greatly  from  pastoral  life,  and  often  to  paint  his  shep- 
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herds  as  polished  courtiers,  or  punctilious  sophists.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  modern  writers  have  found  it  tiresome 
and  unnatural,  too  trifling  for  instruction,  and  too  prolix  to 
afford  much  amusement.  There  was  a  time,  however,  when 
serious  writers  thought  it  worth  while  to  enter  into  discussion 
concerning  his  secret  meanings,  and  gave  keys  to  his  charac¬ 
ters.  Astree  has  very  often  been  printed ;  and  the  best  edi¬ 
tion  is  one  so  late  as  1753,  Paris,  in  10  vols.  12mo.,  by  the 
Abbe  Souchai.  D’Urfe  died  at  Villefranche  in  1555,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-eight.  His  brother  Amre  also  cultivated  polite  litera¬ 
ture,  and  published  some  poems. 

THOMAS  HEYWOOD,  an  actor  and  writer  of  plays,  who 
died  about  1656.  He  is  said  to  have  written  two  hundred  and 
twenty  plays,  of  which  only  twenty-four  are  extant,  and  these 
not  much  esteemed.  His  other  works  are  —  1.  A  Life  of 
Merlin.  5.  The  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  a  poem,  with  curious 
plates,  folio.  3.  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  4.  Lives  of  Nine 
Worthies.  5.  General  History  of  Women,  fol. 

FRANCIS  SWERT,  an  eminent  literary  character,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1567.  He  passed  his  life  in  study,  and  the 
composition  of  a  number  of  works,  and  was  connected  with 
most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  was  particularly  con¬ 
versant  wich  Belgic  history,  civil  and  literary,  and  with  Roman 
antiquities,  and  edited  many  books  relative  to  these  topics.  Of 
these,  the  principal  are  “  Rerum  Belgicarum  Annales,  Chro- 
nicos,  et  Historicos  antiquos  et  recentiores,”  2  tom.  fol. ; 
“  Athenae  Belgicae,”  fol. ;  <c  Deorum  et  Dearum  Capita  ex 
antiquis  Numismatibus,”  4to. ;  also  inserted  in  Gronovius’s 
Greek  Antiquities ;  “  Monumenta  Sepulchralia  Ducatus 

Brabantias.”  He  died  in  1629. 

RENE  AIR  AULT,  eldest  son  of  Peter  Airault,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1567.  His  father  placed  him  under  the  jesuits,  on 
condition  that  he  should  not  be  persuaded  to  enter  into  the 
society.  This,  however,  they  broke,  nor  could  he  get  him  out 
of  their  hands,  on  which  he  wrote  his  book  on  the  Power  of 
Fathers.  The  son  died  at  La  Fleche  in  1644. 

ABRAHAM  BROYIUS,  a  celebrated  writer,  who  com¬ 
posed  an  astonishing  number  of  pieces.  His  chief  work  is  the 
continuation  of  Baronius’s  annals.  He  was  a  native  of  Poland, 
and  a  Dominican  friar.  Upon  his  coming  to  Rome,  he  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  the  pope,  and  had  an  apartment 
assigned  him  in  the  Vatican.  He  merited  that  reception,  for 
he  has  imitated  Baronius  in  making  all  things  conspire  to  the 
despotic  power  and  glory  of  the  papal  see.  He  died  in  1637, 
aged  seventy.  He  wrote  Annals  of  the  Church,  9  vols.  folio  ; 
and  Lives  of  the  Popes,  3  vols. 

GEORGE,  EARL  of  BERKELEY,  privy  counsellor  of 
Charles  I.,  was  author  of  historical  applications,  and  occasional 
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meditations  on  several  subjects,  12mo.,  a  book  of  great  merit 
He  died  in  1628. 

JESUS  DE  FERDINAND,  a  Spanish  monk,  was  born 
in  Andalusia,  and  embraced  the  monastic  state  at  Granada,  in 
the  year  1588.  He  was  a  great  proficient  in  the  different 
branches  of  sacred  and  profane  literature,  and  was  so  eloquent 
that  he  obtained  the  name  of  “  Chrysostum,”  or  “  Golden 
Mouth.”  He  became  a  celebrated  teacher  of  theology  and 
morals  in  the  different  towns  of  Spain,  and  left  behind  him 
numerous  writings,  which  are  highly  esteemed  in  that  country, 
where  his  memory  is  still  regarded  as  well  for  his  piety  as  for 
his  extensive  learning. 

JAMES  KELLOR,  one  of  the  ablest  writers  who  ap¬ 
peared  among  the  jesuits  in  Germany,  was  born  at  Seekingen, 
one  of  the  four  forest  towns,  in  the  year  1568,  he  became  a 
a  member  of  the  society  of  Jesus  in  1588,  and  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  a  professor  of  belles  lettres,  philosophy, 
and  moral  and  scholastic  theology,  in  different  seminaries  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order.  For  two  years  he  filled  the  post  of 
rector  of  the  college  of  Ratisbon ;  and  afterwards  that  of  the 
college  of  Munich  for  sixteen  years  successively.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  confessor  to  prince  Albert  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
princess  his  wife,  and  was  frequently  consulted  and  employed 
by  the  elector  Maximilian  in  affairs  of  importance.  In  the 
year  1615  he  held  a  public  disputation  at  Newberg,  with 
James  Hailbrumer,  on  a  charge  which  he  preferred  against  the 
latter,  of  having  cited  numerous  passages  from  the  fathers,  in  a 
controversial  work  against  the  catholics,  with  a  thousand  falsi¬ 
fications.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  jesuits,  their 
champion  obtained  the  victory  but  the  Lutheran  writers  claim 
it  for  Hailbrumer.  Our  author  published  several  pieces  in 
theological  controversy,  and  various  political  works  relative  to 
the  affairs  of  the  times,  chiefly  under  disguised  names. 

SIR  HENRY  WOTTON,  an  Englishman  eminent  for 
learning  and  politics,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Wot- 
ton,  of  Bocton,  or  Boughton  hall,  in  Kent,  where  he  was  born 
in  1568.  After  a  classical  education  at  home,  and  at  Winches¬ 
ter  school,  he  was  entered  in  1584  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
whence  he  removed  to  Queen’s  College.  Besides  the  close 
attention  which  he  paid  to  the  studies  of  logic  and  philosophy, 
he  cultivated  polite  literature,  and  composed  a  tragedy  that 
obtained  much  applause  from  his  fellow-collegians.  He  studied 
the  civil  law  under  an  eminent  Italian  professor,  Albenio  Gen- 
tili,  his  intimacy  with  whom  inspired  him  with  a  fondness  for 
the  Italian  language,  in  which  he  became  an  extraordinary  pro¬ 
ficient.  His  father,  at  his  death  in  1589,  left  him  a  moderate 
rent  charge,  with  which  he  determined  to  finish  his  education 
by  foreign  travel ;  and,  accordingly,  quitted  the  university.  He 
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visited  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  assum¬ 
ing  a  fictitious  name,  and  passing  for  a  foreigner  and  a  Catholic, 
as  well  for  safety  as  for  seeing  men  and  manners  without  re¬ 
straint.  He  passed  some  years  abroad,  and  on  his  return  in 
1596,  was  made  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Essex.  He  attended 
that  nobleman  in  his  maritime  expeditions  against  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  afterwards  to  his  government  of  Ireland  ;  but  when 
the  earl  was  apprehended  on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  he 
thought  proper,  though  not  implicated  in  his  crime,  to  consult 
his  safety  by  quitting  the  kingdom.  He  fixed  his  residence 
chiefly  at  Florence,  and  was  a  sedulous  inquirer  into  all  politi¬ 
cal  concerns,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  compose  a  treatise 
first  printed  in  1657,  after  his  death,  with  the  title  of  “  The 
State  of  Christendom ;  or  a  most  exact  and  curious  discovery 
of  many  secret  passages,  and  hidden  mysteries  of  the  Times/' 
Whilst  he  was  thus  employed,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
having  interrupted  some  letters,  disclosed  a  plot  to  take  away 
the  life  of  James,  king  of  Scotland,  was  directed  by  his  secre¬ 
tary  to  Wotton,  as  the  fittest  person  to  carry  intelligence  of  it 
to  that  king.  Assuming  the  name  and  appearance  of  an  Italian, 
he  went  by  a  circuitous  road  to  Scotland,  bearing  a  letter  from 
the  grand  duke,  and  obtaining  an  introduction  to  James,  he 
fulfilled  his  mission  and  returned  to  Florence.  For  this  service, 
James,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  sent  for  Wotton,  and  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  with  a  promise  to 
employ  him  in  public  affairs.  He  was  accordingly  appointed, 
in  1604,  ambassador  in  ordinary  to  Venice  ;  and  such  was  his 
reputation,  that  several  gentlemen  of  good  families  requested 
him  to  permit  their  sons  to  attend  him  for  their  improvement. 
As  he  passed  through  Augsburg,  being  desired  by  a  literary 
character,  after  the  German  custom,  to  write  something  in  his 
album,  he  wrote  the  following  humorous  definition  of  an  ambas¬ 
sador  ;  “  Legatus  est  vir  bonus,  peregre  missas  ad  mentiendum 
republics  causa “  an  ambassador  is  a  good  man  sent  abroad 
to  lie  for  the  service  of  his  country !”  This  sally,  which  he 
regarded  as  very  innocent,  was  brought  against  him  as  a 
serious  crime,  for  that  malignant  scholar,  Gaspar  Scioppius, 
having  produced  a  copy  of  Wotton’s  sentence,  representing  it 
as  a  maxim  avowed  by  the  religion  professed  by  the  king  of 
England.  The  displeasure  of  James,  from  this  circumstance, 
was  the  cause  that  Wotton,  after  his  return,  was  five  years  un¬ 
employed.  At  length,  by  a  well  written  apology,  he  recovered 
the  royal  favour,  and  after  an  embassy  of  some  months  to  the 
United  Provinces,  was  sent  in  1615  under  his  former  character 
to  Venice.  He  passed  three  years  more  in  his  diplomatic  office 
in  that  city,  when  he  returned  in  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  post 
of  secretary  of  state  on  the  death  of  Winwood,  but  was  disap¬ 
pointed,  probably  on  account  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  his  ser- 
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vices  elsewhere.  Besides  a  mission  as  ambassador  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  he  was  despatched  on  various  embas¬ 
sies  to  Germany,  on  the  affairs  of  the  elector  palatine.  Being  a 
third  time  delegated  to  Venice,  he  did  not  return  till  after  the 
death  of  James,  when,  as  a  reward  for  his  long  services,  he  was 
nominated  to  the  provostship  of  Eton  college,  to  which  he  was 
instituted  in  1624,  having  previously  resigned  his  reversionary 
right  to  other  places.  A  literary  retreat  was  very  congenial  to 
the  mind  of  Wotton,  but  he  was  ill  provided  to  enjoy  it.  He 
had  been  careless  in  his  expenses,  and  had  brought  home  with 
him  many  servants,  of  whom  some  were  foreign  artists,  at  the 
same  time  he  had  large  demands  on  the  government  unsatisfied. 
Some  borrowed  money,  however,  settled  him  in  his  college,  and 
he  appeared  in  the  same  year  as  an  author  by  the  publication 
of  his  “  Elements  of  Architecture,”  probably  the  fruit  of  his 
observations  in  Italy,  and  accounted  the  best  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  had  hitherto  been  given  in  the  English  language. 
The  statutes  of  the  college  requiring  him  to  assume  the  cleri¬ 
cal  character,  he  took  deacon’s  orders,  in  which  he  rested, 
through  a  dread,  as  he  affirms  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  of  under¬ 
taking  a  cure  of  souls,  though  his  life  was  not  unsuitable  to 
such  a  function.  His  chief  pastime  was  angling,  to  which 
amusement,  like  many  other  contemplative  men,  he  was  greatly 
attached.  In  his  house  he  was  hospitable,  and  entertained  his 
visiters  with  good  cheer,  and  pleasant  and  instructive  discourse. 
He  was  a  liberal  encourager  of  genius  and  industry  in  the  semi¬ 
nary  over  which  he  presided,  and  set  up  at  his  own  expense 
two  rows  of  pillars  in  the  upper  room  with  pictures  of  the  most 
famous  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the 
youth.  For  the  literary  employment  of  his  old  age,  he  had 
planned  writing  a  life  of  Luther,  with  a  history  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  but  by  the  persuasion  of  Charles  I.  he  laid  it  aside  for  a 
History  of  England,  under  a  promise  of  5001.  a  year  till  it  was 
finished ;  in  this  however  he  made  very  little  progress.  The 
arrears  of  his  demands  on  the  crown  still  remaining  unpaid,  his 
circumstances  continued  embarrassed  till  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  he  was  a  frequent  suitor  to  his  majesty  for  new'  preferment. 
His  chief  solace  in  his  disquiets  was  an  annual  visit  to  his  native 
place,  on  the  effects  of  which  in  renovating  his  spirit  by  recall¬ 
ing  the  scenes  of  childhood  he  made  some  natural  and  pathetic 
reflections  in  one  of  his  letters.  He  died  December,  1639,  in 
the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  cha¬ 
pel  of  Eton  college,  under  a  stone  on  which  the  following  epi¬ 
taph  was  inscribed  by  his  own  express  order  ;  “  Hie  jacet  hu- 
jus  sententiae  primus  author,  Disputandi  Pruritus,  Ecclesia- 
rum  Scabies.  Nomen  alias  quaere.” 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  a  person  of  great  accomplishments,  in 
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whom  the  scholar  and  man  of  the  world  were  happily  blended# 
His  literary  acquisitions  were  so  uncommon,  that  Cowley  in  his 
elegy  upon  him,  the  strain  of  which,  indeed,  is  sufficiently  hy- 
berbolical,  speaks  of  him  as  one 

“  Who  had  so  many  languages  ift  store, 

That  only  fame  shall  speak  of  him  in  more.” 

He  was  a  great  enemy  to  wrangling  and  disputes  about  religion ; 
and  used  to  cut  inquiries  short  by  witticisms.  To  one  who 
asked  him,  “  Whether  a  papist  may  be  saved  ?”  he  replied, 
“You  may  be  saved  without  knowing  that ;  look  to  yourself.” 
To  another,  who  was  railing  at  the  papists  with  more  zeal  than 
knowledge,  he  gave  this  advice,  “  Pray,  sir,  forbear,  till  you 
have  studied  the  points  better ;  for,  the  wise  Italians  have  this 
proverb,  ‘  He  that  understands  amiss  concludes  worse “  and 
beware  of  thinking,  that,  the  farther  you  go  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  the  nearer  you  are  to  God.”  One  or  two  more  of 
his  bon  mots  are  preserved.  A  pleasant  priest  of  his  acquain¬ 
tance  at  Rome  invited  him  one  evening  to  hear  their  vesper- 
music,  and  seeing  him  stand  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  church, 
sent  a  boy  to  him  with  this  question,  writ  upon  a  scrap  of  paper, 
“  Where  was  your  religion  to  be  found  before  Luther  ?”  to 
which  Sir  Henry  sent  back  under  written,  “  Where  yours  is 
not  to  be  found,  in  the  written  word  of  God.”  Another  even¬ 
ing,  Sir  Henry  sent  a  boy  of  the  choir  with  this  question  to  his 
friend,  “  Do  you  believe  those  many  thousands  of  poor  Chris¬ 
tians  damned  who  were  excommunicated  because  the  pope  and 
the  duke  of  Venice  could  not  agree  about  their  temporalities  ?” 
To  which  the  priest  underwrit  in  French,  “  Excusez  moi,  mon¬ 
sieur.” 

He  passed  too  busy  a  life  to  write  much.  Besides  the  pieces  < 
already  mentioned,  there  is  only  under  his  name  a  collection  of 
miscellanies  published  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  “  Re¬ 
liquiae  Wottonianae,”  and  several  times  reprinted.  It  consists 
of  lives,  letters,  poems,  characters,  &c.,  in  which  a  lively  fancy 
and  penetrating  understanding  are  generally  discernible,  though 
somewhat  infected  with  the  pedantry  of  the  age.  Of  his 
poems  there  is  one  entitled,  “  A  Hymn  to  my  God  in  a  Night 
of  my  late  Sickness,”  which  is  scarcely  excelled  by  any  compo¬ 
sition  of  that  or  a  later  age  in  harmony  and  exactness  of  versi¬ 
fication  or  pointed  energy  of  expression. 

JOHN  THORIUS,  an  English  writer,  but  of  foreign  ex¬ 
traction,  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  born  at  London,  in 
1568.  He  became  a  member  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
but  when  he  died  is  uncertain.  He  published  a  Spanish 
Dictionary  and  Grammar,  1590,  4to. ;  and  some  translations 
from  that  language. 
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ANTHONY  FERNANDEZ,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  who 
was  many  years  superior  of  his  order  in  India,  and  died  in  Por¬ 
tugal  in  1628.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Benedict  Fernandez,  another  Portuguese  of  the  same  order, 
who  wrote  Commentaries  on  Genesis  and  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke.  He  died  at  Lisbon  in  1630.  Nor  with  Alphonso  Fer¬ 
nandez,  a  Spanish  monk  of  the  Dominican  order,  who  pub¬ 
lished  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  time,  and  other  works. 
He  died  about  1 640. 

THOMAS  MIDDLETON,  a  dramatic  author,  who  wrote 
in  conjunction  with  Ben  Jonson,  Fletcher,  and  Massinger.  He 
died  about  1630. 

JOHN  ALAIN,  a  Dane,  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  origin 
of  the  Cimbri,  and  other  works,  died  1630,  aged  sixty-one. 

HENRY  FITZ-SIMONS,  a  learned  jesuit,  was  a  native  of 
Dublin,  and  born  in  1569.  He  was  educated  first  at  Hart-hall, 
and  next  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but  left  the  university  on 
embracing  the  catholic  religion,  and  went  to  Louvaine,  where 
he  entered  into  the  order  of  Jesuits,  under  Lessius.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  his  singular  talents,  he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
Dublin,  where  he  suffered  imprisonment  for  some  years,  during 
which  the  famous  Usher,  then  a  student  of  nineteen,  undertook 
to  dispute  with  him,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the  jesuit  de¬ 
clined  the  contest.  On  being  liberated  he  went  into  the  Low 
Countries,  and  from  thence  to  Rome.  Some  years  afterwards 
he  was  sent  again  to  Ireland,  where  he  made  many  proselytes  ; 
and  died  universally  regretted,  during  the  rebellion,  February 
1,  1644. 

SIXTINUS  AM  AM  A,  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Franeker,  was  born  in  Friesland,  and  studied  under 
Drusius.  He  published  a  criticism  upon  the  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  ;  collated  the  Dutch  translation  of  the  Bible  with 
the  original  and  the  most  accurate  translations  ;  and  wrote  a 
censure  on  the  vulgar  translation  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  Canticles,  wherein  he 
urged  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  originals  so  strongly  that 
some  synods  decreed  that  none  should  be  admitted  into  the 
ministry,  but  such  as  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  text  of  the  Scriptures.  Amama  was  a 
useful  as  well  as  an  honourable  member  of  the  university  of 
Franeker  ;  by  his  spirited  exertions  he  contributed  essentially 
to  a  reformation  of  the  moral  irregularities  which  had  crept 
into  that  seminary.  He  died  at  Franeker  in  1629.  The  res¬ 
pect  in  which  he  wras  held  by  his  countrymen  was  judiciously 
and  generously  shown  at  his  decease,  by  making  a  liberal 
provision  for  his  family. 
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PEDRO  PONCE,  a  Spanish  Benedictine,  is  probably  the 
first  person  who  taught  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  it  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  the  abbe  L’Epee  and  Mr.  Thelwall  have  yet  carried 
this  art  of  instruction  to  greater  perfection.  Among  his  pupils 
were  two  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  constable  of  Castile.  Don 
Pedro,  one  of  them,  lived  only  to  be  twenty ;  he  spoke  and 
wrote  Latin  as  well  as  his  mother  tongue,  and  was  learning 
Greek.  Ambrosio  de  Morales  has  given  an  account  of  his 
pupil  in  his  own  words.  “  Know,  sir,”  he  says,  “  that  when  I 
was  a  child,  and  knew  nothing,  ut  lapis,  even  as  a  stone,  I  be¬ 
gan  first  to  write  down  the  thing  which  my  master  showed  me ; 
and  afterwards  I  wrote  down  all  the  Spanish  words  in  a  book 
which  was  made  for  that  purpose.  Afterwards,  adjuvante  Deo, 
with  God’s  help,  I  began  to  spell,  and  then  to  pronounce  with 
all  the  force  I  could,  though  much  saliva  came  from  me.  After 
that  I  began  to  read  history,  and  in  ten  years  have  read  histo¬ 
ries  of  all  the  world,  and  then  I  learnt  Latin.  All  this  was  by 
the  great  mercy  of  God,  without  which  no  dumb  person  can 
thus  get  on.”  Another  of  Ponce’s  pupils  became  a  Benedictine, 
and  was  able  to  make  confession  and  explain  his  creed  by  word 
of  mouth.  Juan  de  Castaniza  says,  that  Ponce  left  a  treatise 
upon  this  art,  but  no  such  treatise  has  ever  been  published. 

CLAUDE  DU  VERDIER,  the  son  of  Antony,  and  an 
advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
published  several  books,  Latin  and  French,  by  which,  however, 
he  gained  little  credit.  He  inherited  a  good  estate  from  his 
father,  which  he  mismanaged  so  that  he  was  reduced  to  pass  all 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  obscurity.  He  died  in  1649,  aged 
above  eighty. 

ELIZABETH,  COUNTESS  OF  LINCOLN,  one  of  the 
daughters  and  coheiresses  of  Sir  John  Knevet,  of  Charlton  in 
Wiltshire,  knight,  was  married  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Lincoln, 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom 
she  had  seven  sons  and  nine  daughters  ;  she  survived  him  many 
years,  and  in  the  year  1628  published  a  small,  but  valuable 
tract,  entitled  The  Countess  of  Lincolne’s  Nursery.  It  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her  daughter-in-law  Bridget,  countess  of  Lincoln, 
and  is  an  excellent  proof  of  her  good  sense,  being,  as  a  judi¬ 
cious  writer  observes,  a  well  written  piece,  full  of  fine  arguments, 
and  capable  of  convincing  any  one  that  is  capable  of  conviction, 
of  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  mothers  nursing  their  own 
children.  By  her  ladyship’s  speaking  of  it  as  the  first  work 
of  hers  ever  printed,  one  would  imagine  she  had  written  more, 
but  nothing  of  this  kind  has  come  to  our  knowledge.  The 
subject  of  this  Lady’s  work  is  important  to  parents,  especially 
to  mothers. 

It  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  father  to  have  his  child 
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nursed  under  his  own  eye,  and  to  make  use  of  }iis  own  reason 
and  senses  in  superintending  and  directing  the  management  of 
it;  and  that  of  the  mother  to  suckle  it  herself;  if  she  be 
healthy,  it  will  confirm  her  health,  if  weakly,  it  will,  in  most 
cases  restore  her.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  those 
mothers  who  have  neglected  to  suckle  their  offspring,  are  most 
subject  to  cancerous  complaints  of  the  breast  and  womb,  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  many  other  dreadful  dis¬ 
eases,  which  it  is  not  proper  to  detail  in  the  present  work. 
When  the  little  infant  is  ushered  to  the  light,  instinct,  if  unde¬ 
praved,  will  direct  the  mother  to  consult  its  preservation,  by 
every  salutary  care.  To  suckle  it  with  the  milk  of  her  own 
bosom,  will  be  an  obvious  and  delightful  task ;  nor  will  she  con¬ 
ceive  it  possible  so  far  to  resist  the  natural  impulse  of  maternal 
tenderness,  as  to  banish  her  babe  from  the  breasts  which  are 
its  own,  into  the  arms  of  a  stranger  who  is  totally  uninterested 
in  its  fate.  The  delight  she  enjoys  in  nourishing  her  helpless 
offspring,  is  of  the  most  exquisite  kind.  In  common  with  all 
the  animals  of  the  brute  creation,  she  perceives  a  pleasure  in 
the  very  act  of  suckling,  abstractedly  from  mental  feelings  or 
reflection,  which,  by  the  way,  may  be  an  argument  in  favour  of 
it,  sufficient  to  recommend  the  experiment  to  those  voluptuous 
females  who  have  seldom  exercised  either  their  sensibility  or 
their  reason. 

ISAAC  BEN  ABRAHAM,  a  Jewish  writer,  who  lived 
some  time  in  this  century.  He  was  by  nation  a  Polander, 
but  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  courts  of  Germany.  His 
book,  entitled,  Chasuk  Emunah,  i.  e.  Munimen  Eidei,  was 
a  violent  attaek  on  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  he  examines 
the  whole  gospel,  and  endeavours  to  explode  all  the  proofs  of 
it,  and  to  confute  the  objections  of  Christians  against  the  Jews, 
This  book,  which  was  composed  against  the  disciples  of  Luther, 
was  published  in  1616,  from  a  MS,  which  was  become  very 
scarce.  It  was  translated  into  Spanish,  and  very  widely  dis¬ 
persed.  The  African  Jews  held  it  in  high  estimation,  and  from 
them  it  was  brought  into  Germany  by  Wagenseil,  who  inserted 
a  Latin  translation  of  it  in  his  Tela  Ignea  Satanse. 

LOUIS  LE  ROY,  Latin,  REGIUS,  a  learned  professor, 
was  a  native  of  Constance  in  Normandy.  After  residing  se¬ 
veral  years  in  Italy  and  other  countries,  he  settled  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  the  celebrated  Lambin, 
as  professor  royal  of  Greek.  It  appears  from  his  writings 
that  he  previously  lived  in  various  places  and  situations.  He 
studied  law  four  years  at  Thoulouse,  and  afterwards  gave  in¬ 
structions  in  that  science ;  he  frequented  the  bar  at  the  parlia.- 
ment  of  Paris,  in  which  he  exercised  some  kind  of  magistracy ; 
•he  was  domesticated  with  two  or  three  chancellors ;  he  some- 
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times  followed  armies,  and  visited  the  courts  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  king  of  England.  Le  Roy  was  of  a  vain  and  boastful 
character,  hot  and  quarrelsome.  Inattention  to  his  domestic 
affairs  reduced  him  in  his  latter  days  to  depend  upon  others 
for  subsistence,  which  was  a  very  humiliating  circumstance  to 
him.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  This  professor  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  works  both  in  Latin  and  French.  In 
the  former  language  he  gained  great  reputation,  by  an  ele¬ 
gantly  written  life  in  4to.  of  the  learned  Budseus.  To  French 
literature  he  was  a  benefactor  of  many  translations  from  Greek 
authors,  particularly  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  and  Xe¬ 
nophon,  which  he  enriched  with  learned  commentaries.  Several 
of  his  writings  were  political,  and  he  was  much  attached  to 
monarchical  principles  in  government,  and  to  uniformity  in 
religion. 

BEN  CHAIM  AARON,  an  African  Jew,  was  chief 
of  the  synagogue  of  Fez,  some  time  in  this  century.  His 
commentary  on  the  Prophets,  entitled  the  Heart  of  Aaron, 
one  on  the  Syphra,  and  another  on  the  Law,  were  printed  at 
Venice  in  1609. 

JOHN  CORDES,  or  CORDERIUS,  was  horn  at  Li¬ 
moges  in  1570,  and  very  early  discovered  an  inclination  for 
literary  pursuits ;  but  the  death  of  his  father  restricted  him  to 
trade  until  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  when  a  change  of 
circumstances  enabled  him  to  follow  his  original  disposition. 
He  entered  into  the  society  of  jesuits  at  Avignon;  but  conti¬ 
nued  ill  health  compelled  him  to  leave  the  seminary,  and  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  private.  He  afterwards  became  a  canon 
of  his  native  place,  and  a  collector  of  rare  and  valuable  books. 
He  was  an  author  and  editor  of  considerable  reputation ; 
and  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1642,  his  library  was 
purchased  by  cardinal  Mazarine.  He  edited  the  works  of 
Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims ;  and  also  the  works  of 
George  Cassander.  Fie  translated  father  Paul’s  “  History  of 
the  differences  between  pope  Paul  V.  and  the  republic  of 
Venice and  likewise  Camillo  Portio’s  “  Flistory  of  the  trou¬ 
bles  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  under  Ferdinand  1.” 

JOHN  BOURDELOT,  a  learned  French  critic,  who  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  He  distinguished  himself  by  writing  notes  on 
Lucian,  Petronius,  and  Heliodorus ;  by  an  Universal  History, 
Commentaries  on  Juvenal,  a  treatise  on  the  Etymology  of 
French  words ;  and  some  other  works  never  published. 

FRANCIS  SACCHINI,  a  learned  jesuit,  and  the  conti- 
nuator  of  father  Orlando’s  grand  history  of  his  order,  was  born 
in  the  diocese  of  Perugia  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1570.  He  com¬ 
menced  his  noviciate  in  the  society  at  an  early  age,  and  for 
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many  years  filled  with  reputation  the  rhetorical  chair  in  their 
college  at  Rome.  Afterwards  his  abilities  recommended  him 
to  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  general  Mutio  Viteleschia, 
during  seven  years.  He  died  in  1625,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 
He  wrote  the  History  of  his  Order,  4  vols  folio ;  and  a  book 
entitled  “  De  ratione  Libros  cum  profecta  legendi to  which 
is  added  an  oration,  “  De  vitanda  Librorum  moribus  noxio- 
rum  lectione.” 

JOHN  FLOYD,  an  English  jesuit,  a  native  of  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  and,  going  abroad,  became  a  jesuit  in  1593,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  England  as  a  missionary.  After  some  years  spent  in 
this  employment,  he  was  apprehended  and  sent  into  banish¬ 
ment,  but  his  sufferings  and  his  talents  procured  him  great 
respect  in  France,  where  he  was  employed  to  teach  humanity 
and  divinity  at  St.  Omer’s  and  Louvaine.  He  was  alive  at  St. 
Omer’s  in  1641,  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

ANDREW  DUVAL,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  born 
at  Pontoise  in  1564.  He  was  superior-general  of  the  Carmel¬ 
ites,  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris.  He  died  in 
1638.  His  works  are — 1.  A  System  of  Divinity.  2.  De  Su- 
prema  Romani  Pontificis  in  Ecclesiam  Potestate,  4to.  3.  A 
Commentary  on  the  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  2  vols.  folio. 
4.  Vie  de  la  Soeur  Marie  de  l’lncarnation,  8vo.  William 
Duval,  his  cousin,  professor  of  the  royal  college  of  Paris,  and 
doctor  of  physic,  wrote  a  History  of  his  College,  and  published 
an  edition  of  Aristotle,  2  vols.  folio,  1619. 

HADRIAN  BEVERLAND,  a  man  of  excellent  genius, 
but  who  prostituted  it  in  the  study  and  composition  of  books 
of  a  very  obnoxious  kind.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  Ovid, 
Catullus,  Petronius,  and  authors  of  that  stamp.  He  is  famous 
for  his  book  on  Original  Sin,  in  which  he  maintained  that 
Adam’s  sin  consisted  in  his  commerce  with  his  wife,  and  that 
original  sin  is  nothing  else  but  the  inclination  of  the  sexes  to 
each  other.  It  was  condemned  to  be  burnt.  He  led  a  scan¬ 
dalous  life,  but  seems  to  have  repented  of  his  wicked  manners 
and  lewd  writings;  for  he  published  a  treatise  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  De  Fornicatione  canenda,  in  1698,  and  it  is 
said  he  died  insane. 

DAVID  RIVAULT,  an  eminent  writer,  called  also  M.  de 
Fluance,  from  a  lordship  belonging  to  his  family,  was  born  at 
Laval,  in  the  province  of  Perche,  about  the  year  1571.  He 
was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  the  count  de  Laval,  and  for 
some  time  bore  arms,  serving  in  Italy  and  Holland  in  the  year 
1602.  During  the  following  year,  Henry  IV.  appointed  him 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber.  In  1605  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  young  count  de  Laval  into  Hungary,  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  emperor  against  the  Turks.  Here  he 
had  soon  the  unhappiness  to  see  that  young  nobleman  fail  in 
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a  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  and  he  received  a  severe  wound 
himself  on  the  same  occasion.  These  events  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  his  native  country,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to 
study,  in  which  he  had  before  made  considerable  progress. 
In  1611  he  was  appointed  sub-preceptor  to  the  young  king 
Lewis  XIII.,  as  well  as  his  reader,  or  tutor,  in  the  mathematics, 
and  had  a  pension  of  three  thousand  livres  settled  upon  him. 
The  office  of  principal  preceptor  becoming  vacant  during  the 
next  year,  he  received  that  appointment,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  counsellor  of  state.  In  1614*  the  king  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  letters  of  nobility.  Soon  afterwards,  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  royal  pupil  was  for  a  time  suspended,  owing  to 
the  following  circumstances.  Being  one  day  busily  engaged  at 
lecture,  he  found  himself  so  much  annoyed  by  a  favourite  dog 
of  his  majesty’s,  which  was  perpetually  leaping  upon  him,  that 
he  kicked  the  animal  to  drive  him  away,  at  which  action  the 
king  was  so  exasperated,  that  he  struck  his  preceptor;  and 
Rivault,  indignant  at  such  treatment,  resigned  his  place. 
However,  Rivault  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  king,  who, 
as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  his  services,  promised  to  nominate 
him  to  a  bishopric.  Our  author  had  the  honour  of  being 
appointed  by  the  king  one  of  the  attendants  of  madame 
Elizabeth  of  France,  accompanying  her  as  far  as  Bayonne, 
upon  her  marriage  with  the  king  of  Spain,  tie  died  on  his 
return  from  this  journey,  at  Tours,  in  1816,  about  the  age  of 
forty-five.  He  is  spoken  of  with  expressions  of  esteem  and 
commendation  by  several  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  his 
time,  particularly  by  Casaubon,  Scaliger,  Vossius,  Erpenius, 
and  Menage.  His  productions  consist  of  “  The  States,  or  a 
Discourse  concerning  the  Privileges  of  the  Prince,  the  Nobles, 
and  the  third  Estate,  as  admitted  in  modern  Times,  addressed 
to  Henry  IV.,”  1595,  12mo.  “The  true  Art  of  acquiring 
Beauty,  founded  on  that  sacred  Maxim,  the  Wisdom  of 
her  Mind  beautifies  her  Countenance,”  &c.,  1608,  12mo. ; 
“  Elements  of  Gunnery,  both  theoretical  and  practical,”  8vo., 
which  is  a  curious  and  very  scarce  work ;  “  Archimedis  opera 
quae  extant,  Gr.  et  Lat.  novis  Demonstrationibus  trata,” 
&c.,  1615,  folio;  and  other  pieces  which  are  enumerated  in 
Morini. 

THOMAS  DEMPSTER,  a  very  learned  man,  but  of  a  sin¬ 
gular  character,  born  in  Scotland.  He  went  over  to  France  for 
the  sake  of  the  catholic  religion,  and  taught  classic  learning  at 
Paris.  Though  his  business  was  to  teach,  yet  he  was  as  ready  to 
draw  his  sword,  and  as  quarrelsome  as  if  he  had  been  a  duellist 
by  profession ;  and  it  is  said  that  there  scarce  passed  a  day  but  he 
had  something  or  other  of  this  kind  upon  his  hands.  This  spirit 
plunged  him  into  many  difficulties ;  and  one  in  particular,  which 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  country.  Grangier,  principal  of  the 
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college  of  Beauvais  at  Paris,  being  obliged  to  take  a  journey, 
appointed  Dempster  liis  substitute.  Dempster  caused  to  be 
whipped  a  scholar  in  full  school,  for  challenging  one  of  his  fel¬ 
lows  to  fight  a  duel.  The  scholar,  to  revenge  this  affront, 
brought  three  gentlemen,  his  relations,  who  were  of  the  king’s 
life-guards,  into  the  college.  Dempster  made  the  whole  college 
take  arms ;  hamstrung  the  three  life-guards-men’s  horses  before 
the  college  gate,  and  put  himself  into  such  a  posture  of  defence 
that  the  life-guards  were  forced  to  ask  for  quarter.  He  gave 
them  their  lives ;  but  imprisoned  them,  and  did  not  release 
them  for  some  days.  They  then  caused  an  information  to  be 
made  of  the  life  and  moral  behaviour  of  Dempster,  and  pro¬ 
cured  some  witnesses  against  him.  Upon  this  he  went  over  to 
England,  where  he  found  refuge,  but  afterwards  went  abroad 
again,  and  read  lectures  on  polite  learning  in  several  universi¬ 
ties  ;  in  that  of  Nismes  particularly,  where  he  disputed  for  a 
professor’s  chair,  and  obtained  it.  He  went  to  Bologna,  and 
was  professor  there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  :  and  was  there 
also  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  della  Rotta.  He  died 
there  in  Sept.  1625,  leaving  behind  him  several  learned  works. 

WILLIAM  BELLENDEN,  or  BALLANTINE,  a 
Scottish  writer,  was  professor  of  humanity  or  belles-lettres  at 
Edinburgh,  and  master  of  the  requests  to  Janies  I.  of  England. 
But  both  are  supposed  to  have  been  only  nominal,  since  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  resided  almost  constantly  at  Paris,  where,  by  the 
favour  of  his  sovereign,  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  easy  circum¬ 
stances.  There  he  published,  in  1608,  his  “  Cicero  princeps,” 
a  singular  work ;  in  which  he  extracted  from  Cicero’s  writings 
detached  passages,  and  comprised  them  into  one  regular  body, 
containing  the  monarchical  government,  with  the  line  of  con¬ 
duct  to  be  pursued,  and  the  virtues  proper  to  be  encouraged 
by  the  prince  himself.  And  the  treatise,  when  finished,  he 
dedicated,  from  a  principle  of  patriotism  and  gratitude,  to  the 
sonof  his  master,  Henry  prince  of  Wales.  In  1612  he  published 
a  work  of  a  similar  nature,  called  “  Cicero  Consul,  Senator  Sena- 
tusque  Romanus,”  in  which  he  treated  with  much  perspicuity, 
and  a  fund  of  solid  information,  on  the  nature  of  the  consular 
office,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  senate.  Finding 
these  works  received,  as  they  deserved,  with  the  unanimous  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  learned,  he  conceived  a  plan  of  a  third  work, 
“  De  Statu  prisci  Orbis,”  which  was  to  contain  a  history  of  the 
progress  of  government  and  philosophy,  from  the  times  before 
the  flood  to  their  various  degrees  of  improvement  under  the 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  He  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
print  a  few  copies  of  this  work  in  1615,  when  it  seems  to  have 
suggested,  that  his  treatises,  “  De  Statu  Frincipis,”  “  De  Statu 
Reipublicae,”  and  “  De  Statu  Orbis,”  being  on  subjects  so 
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nearly  resembling  each  other,  there  might  be  a  propriety  in 
uniting  them  into  one  work,  by  republishing  the  two  former, 
and  entitling  the  whole  “  Bellendenus  de  Statu.”  With  this 
view,  he  recalled  the  few  copies  of  his  last  work  that  were 
abroad,  and  after  a  delay  of  some  months,  published  the  three 
treatises  together,  under  their  new  title,  in  1616.  These  pieces 
were  lately  reprinted  by  an  ingenious  political  editor,  who  in¬ 
scribed  them  to  Mr.  Burke,  Lord  North,  and  Mr.  Fox,  whose 
respective  portraits  are  prefixed  to  each  dedication,  and  whose 
talents  and  virtues  he  celebrates  and  defends  in  a  preface  of 
76  pages,  containing  a  very  free  and  bold  discussion  of  our 
public  men  and  measures  in  very  classical  language,  and  a 
strong  and  satirical  representation,  under  borrowed  names  of 
Antiquity,  of  the  chiefs  of  the  other  party,  or  the  then  ministry. 
Bellenden  wrote  another  work,  published  after  his  death,  “  De 
tribus  Luminibus  Romanorum,”  whom  he  conceives  to  be 
Cicero,  Seneca,  and  the  elder  Pliny.  The  elder  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  work,  from  whence  he  took  his  idea  of  drawing 
his  characters  of  the  three  luminaries  of  Great  Britain.  He 
marks  the  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature  which  once 
distinguished  the  Scots,  before  the  civil  dissensions  drove  their 
brightest  geniuses  abroad,  and  celebrates  the  ardour  for  phi¬ 
losophy  and  literature  so  prevalent  in  North  Britain  at  present. 
Dr.  Middleton  has  been  charged  with  borrowing  not  only  the 
matter,  but  the  arrangement,  of  his  “  Life  of  Cicero”  from 
Bellenden,  without  the  least  acknowledgment,  and  the  editor 
confesses  himself  of  this  opinion.  It  is  surprising  how  little  is 
known  of  Bellenden  or  his  writings ;  concerning  his  lineage, 
birth,  private  life,  and  death,  no  notice  has  been  transmitted, 
even  by  tradition. 

JEROME  ALEANDER,  a  learned  man,  born  in  Friuli. 
At  Rome  he  was  employed  as  secretary  under  cardinal  Octa¬ 
vius  Bandini,  and  discharged  this  office  with  great  honour  for 
almost  twenty  years.  He  afterwards,  by  the  persuasion  of 
Urban  "VIII.,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  became  secre¬ 
tary  to  cardinal  Barberini,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome  in 
the  character  of  legate  a  latere,  and  in  whose  service  he  died 
in  1631.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  academy 
of  Humourists,  wrote  a  learned  treatise  in  Italian  on  the  device 
of  the  society,  and  displayed  his  genius  on  many  different 
subjects.  Barberini  gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral  at  the 
academy  of  Humourists ;  the  academists  carried  his  corpse 
to  the  grave ;  and  Gaspar  Simeonibus,  one  of  the  members, 
made  his  funeral  oration. 

MOSES  BLONDEL,  an  elder  brother  of  David,  was  a 
Calvinist  minister,  first  at  Meaux,  and  afterwards  at  London. 
He  published  a  book  of  controversy,  entitled  “  Jerusalem  au  sa 
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cours  de  Geneve printed  at  Sedan  in  1624.  In  this  work  he 
justifies  the  opinions  of  the  protestants  concerning  the  apocry¬ 
phal  writings,  by  the  testimonies  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  of  the 
fkthcrs 

LAURENCE  PIGNORIUS,  a  learned  Italian,  born  at 
Padua  in  1571,  and  bred  an  ecclesiastic.  He  made  deep  re¬ 
searches  into  antiquity,  and  published  several  curious  works  in 
Italian  and  Latin,  particularly  Mensa  Isiaca,  on  the  antiquities 
of  Egypt.  The  great  Galileo  procured  him  the  offer  of  a 
professorship  at  Pisa,  but  he  declined  it.  In  1630  he  was 
made  a  canon  at  Treviso,  but  died  of  the  plague  in  1631. 

SIR  JOHN  FINET  was  the  son  of  Robert  Finet,  at  Salton, 
near  Dover,  in  Kent,  and  born  in  157 1 .  He  was  bred  up  at  court, 
where,  by  his  wit,  worth,  and  uncommon  skill  in  composing 
songs,  he  recommended  himself  to  the  notice  of  James  I.  In  1614 
he  was  sent  into  France  about  matters  of  public  concern ;  and  in 
that  year  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1625  he  was 
assistant  to  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  being  then  in  good 
esteem  with  Charles  I.  He  died  in  1641  aged  seventy.  In 
1656  James  Howel  published  “  Fineti  Philoxenus:”  some 
choice  observations  touching  the  reception  and  precedency  of 
foreign  ambassadors  in  England,  8vo.  Sir  John  also  translated 
from  the  French,  “  The  beginning,  continuance,  and  decay  of 
Estates,”  1696. 

SCiEVOLA  and  LEWIS  SAINTE  MARTHA,  the 
second  and  third  sons  of  Scaevola,  were  twin  brothers,  born  in 
1571,  and  of  the  same  tempei’,  genius,  and  studies,  except  that 
Scaevola  continued  a  layman  and  married,  while  Lewis  put  on 
the  ecclesiastical  habit.  They  lived  together  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  union,  and  were  employed  in  the  same  literary  labours. 
They  were  both  counsellors  to  the  king,  and  historiographers 
of  France.  They  equally  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
learning,  and  composed  in  conjunction  the  celebrated  work 
Gallia  Christiana.  Scaevola  died  in  1650,  and  Lewis  in  1656; 
but  they  were  both  interred  in  the  same  grave. 

ALPHONSUS  FERNANDES  DE  AYELLANEDA,  a 
Spanish  writer,  and  a  native  of  Tordesillas,  is  principally  known 
as  the  author  of  the  “  Continuation,  or  second  part  of  the 
history  of  Don  Quixote,”  published  at  Madrid  in  1614,  8vo. 
This  work,  though  inferior  to  that  of  Cervantes,  is  not  without 
merit.  There  is  a  translation  in  French  by  Le  Sage,  and 
another  in  English. 

FAMIANO  STRADA,  a  writer  of  celebrity,  was  a  native 
of  Rome,  and  born  in  1572.  He  entered  into  the  society  of 
Jesus  in  1591,  and  became  professor  of  eloquence  in  the 
Roman  college,  which  was  his  ordinary  residence  till  his  death 
in  1649,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  The  most  celebrated  work 
of  Strada  was  his  “  History  of  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries,” 
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in  Latin,  written  at  the  desire  of  the  princes  of  Farnese.  This 
consists  of  two  decades,  of  which  the  first,  comprising  the 
events  from  the  death  of  Charles  V.  to  the  year  1573,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1632  ;  and  the  second,  coming  down  to  1590,  in  1647. 
He  proceeded  a  little  beyond  this,  but  his  history  was  continued 
by  two  other  jesuits.  Strada’s  work  appeared  at  the  same  time 
with  that  of  cardinal  Bentivoglio  on  the  same  subject,  and  the 
cardinal,  though  calling  him  his  friend,  has  criticised  it  with 
some  severity.  It  is,  indeed,  generally  agreed,  that  besides 
the  adulation  bestowed  on  the  house  of  Farnese,  and  the  par¬ 
tiality  displayed  with  respect  to  the  Spaniards,  the  history  is 
rather  that  of  the  rhetorician,  than  of  a  man  conversant  in 
state  affairs,  abounding  in  harangues,  digressions,  and  laboured 
descriptions,  and  slightly  passing  over  important  circumstances 
in  war  and  politics.  The  style,  however,  is  lively  and  animated, 
and  the  language  in  general  pure,  though  not  in  such  good 
taste  as  that  of  some  other  modern  Latinists.  This  work  was 
furiously  attacked  by  that  noted  literary  Drawcansir,  Gaspar 
Scioppius,  in  a  piece  entitled,  “  Infamia  Famiani  Stradag,”  the 
exaggeration  of  which  injured  himself  more  than  the  historian. 
Strada  made  himself  advantageously  known  to  the  world  by 
his  “  Prolusiones  Academiae,”  a  work  which  contains  various 
dissertations  on  literary  subjects,  written  with  much  elegance 
and  ingenuity.  In  particular  he  has  been  admired  for  that 
-prolusion  in  which  he  has  given  imitations  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  Latin  poets.  These  are  introduced  by  a  fiction,  dis¬ 
playing  a  lively  fancy,  and  nothing  can  be  more  exactly 
imagined  than  the  imitations  themselves,  which  show  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  styles  of  the  several  writers,  and 
an  extraordinary  familiarity  with  the  Latin  language.  Addison 
pronounces  this  effusion  “  one  of  the  most  entertaining,  as 
well  as  the  most  just  pieces  of  criticism  he  had  ever  read,”  and 
makes  it  the  subject  of  three  papers  in  the  Guardian. 

PETER  ARCUDIO,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Corfu,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  among  the  learned  men  of  Italy.  He  studied 
at  Rome  in  the  Greek  college,  where  he  made  great  proficiency 
in  learning.  He  discovered  so  much  zeal  for  the  holy  see,  that 
pope  Clement  VIII.  sent  him  into  Russia,  to  endeavour  to  bring 
that  nation  into  obedience  to  the  holy  see  !  He  remained  there 
twenty  years,  but  obtained  nothing  more  than  some  indulgen¬ 
ces  «nd  privileges  for  those  of  that  country  who  followed  the 
ritual  of  the  Romish  church.  His  works  are  \yritten  in  a  scho¬ 
lastic  method  and  style,  with  strong  marks  of  bigotry  and 
passion,  but  discover  talents  and  erudition.  They  are 
composed  in  Greek,  but  with  little  claim  to  Attic  elegance. 
Arci  nio  was  a  hard  student ;  all  his  pleasures  and  amusements 
were  centered  in  his  library.  He  died  about  the  year  1632. 

HENRY  RAMPEN,  a  learned  professor  at  Louvaine,  was 
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born  at  Huy  in  the  principality  of  Liege,  and  born  about  1572. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Louvaine,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  philosophy,  and,  in  the  year 
1607  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  Afterwards 
he  taught  scholastic  divinity  in  Boan  college ;  and,  during  ten 
years,  delivered  lectures  on  the  New  Testament  in  the  public 
schools.  He  was  promoted  to  the  presidency  of  the  college 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  died  in  1641,  about  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Commentarius  in  IV.  Evan- 
gelia,”  1 632,  in  3  vols.  4to.,  of  which  his  Belgic  and  French 
biographers  express  themselves  in  terms  of  praise. 

SIR  ISAAC  WAKE,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  and  public  orator  to  the  University.  He  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Venice  and  Savoy,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
knighted.  He  died  in  1632. 

PETER  HALLOIX,  a  learned  jesuit,  born  at  Liege  in 
1572,  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  critical  knowledge  of 
the  learned  languages,  and  of  ecclesiastical  history.  He  was 
also  an  admired  preacher  in  his  day.  He  died  in  1656.  His 
works  are — 1.  Anthologia  Poetica,  Greek  and  Latin,  12mo. 
2.  Illustrium  ecclesias  orientalis  Scriptorum  Vitae  et  Docu- 
menta,  2  vols.  folio. 

CHARLES,  or  CAROLUS,  SAINTE  MARTHE, 
SAMMARTHANUS,  M.D.,  son  of  Gaultier  Sainte  Marthe, 
an  eloquent  French  writer,  born  in  1572.  He  was  much  pa¬ 
tronized  by  Margaret  queen  of  Navarre,  and  the  duchess  of 
Vendome.  On  that  queen’s  death  he  made  a  funeral  oration  in 
Latin,  which  was  published  in  8vo.  He  wrote  other  poems  in 
Latin  and  French,  and  died  in  1655. 

MATTHIAS  MARTINIUS,  a  learned  German  protestant 
divine  and  philologist,  was  born  at  Freinhagen  in  the  county  of 
Waldeck,  in  the  year  1572.  He  received  his  academical  edu¬ 
cation  at  Herborn,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
proficiency  under  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Piscator. 
When  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  preacher  to  the  court  of  Nassau  Dellembourg,  and  in 
1 596  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  professors  of  the  college  of 
Herborn.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  regent  of  that 
seminary,  and  in  1602  was  entrusted  with  the  superintendance 
and  instruction  of  those  students  who  were  educated  at  the 
public  expense.  He  was  desirous  of  being  emancipated  from 
the  duties  of  tutor,  and  of  devoting  himself  wholly  to  those  of 
the  ministerial  office ;  but  so  ably  did  lie  acquit  himself  in  the 
discharge  of  the  former,  that  he  could  not  obtain  consent  to  his 
resignation  of  them.  He  particularly  excelled  in  his  philolo¬ 
gical  lectures,  and  in  initiating  his  pupils  in  the  Hebrew,  Chal- 
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dee,  and  Syriac  languages.  In  the  year  1607,  upon  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  plague  at  Herbornn,  he  removed,  willi  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  college,  to  Fegen,  and  soon  afterwards  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  become  master  of  the  church  of  Embden. 
To  this  removal  he  was  partly  inclined,  in  consequence  of  some 
unpleasant  disputes  in  which  he  had  been  involved  with  the 
rigid  Lutherans.  After  remaining  three  years  at  Embden, 
where  he  was  much  esteemed  and  beloved,  as  a  minister  and  a 
man,  he  was  offered  the  rectorship  of  the  college  of  Bremen, 
which  he  accepted,  to  the  no  small  benefit  of  that  institution. 
Under  his  superintendance  it  was  entirely  re-modelled,  and  not 
only  the  ablest  tutors  provided  in  every  department,  but  all 
possible  encouragement  given  to  students,  by  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  with  which  they  were  furnished  by  the  magistrates  and 
inhabitants,  so  that  it  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  reputation. 
In  the  first  of  our  authorities  may  be  seen  the  names  of  several 
very  eminent  men,  who  were  educated  in  this  school,  while  he 
presided  over  it.  In  the  year  1618  Martinius  was  one  of  the 
deputies  who  were  sent  to  the  city  of  Bremen  to  the  synod  of 
Dort,  where  he  avowed  similar  opinions  with  Amyraut,  Daille, 
and  other  French  divines,  on  the  subject  of  universal  grace, 
and  enlisted  among  the  combatants  against  the  supralapsarians. 
He  signed,  however,  the  acts  of  the  synod.  He  died  in  1680, 
about  the  age  oftfifty-eight.  He  was  the  author  of  “  Memoriale 
Biblicum,”  1603,  octavo ;  “  Christiana  et  Catholica  Fides,  sive 
Symbolum  apostolicum  explicatum,”  1618,  octavo;  “Procate- 
chesis,  &c.”  1619,  octavo.  “  De  Foederis  Naturae  et  Gratiae  Sig- 
naculis,”  1618,  octavo  ;  “  De  Deo  sumno  illo  Bono,  et  Causa 
omnisBoni,  &c.”  1616,  octavo;  “  Lex  Divina  Naturae,  Gi’atiae, 
et  Politiae,”  1619,  octavo  ;  “  De  prompta  utilium  Rerum  Medi- 
tatione,”  1614,  octavo  ;  “  Epitome  Tlieologise,”  1617,  octavo  ; 
“  Cadmus  Graeco  Phoenix,”  1625,  octavo;  “  Graecae  Linguae 
Fundamenta,”  163 1,  octavo ;  and  a  variety  of  controversial  pieces. 
But  his  fame  is  principally  built  on  his  “  Lexicon  Philologicum, 
praecipue  Etymologicum  et  Sacrum,  &c.”  in  folio,  the  third  edi¬ 
tion  of  which,  in  two  large  folio  volumes,  printed  in  1697,  besides 
numerous  other  additions,  contains  his  “  Cadmus  Graeco  Phoe¬ 
nix,”  and  the  “  Glossary  of  Isidore,  & c.”  with  the  notes  of  John 
George  Graevius.  Of  this  work  it  is  said  Vossius  and  other 
learned  men  have  freely  availed  themselves  without  being 
always  so  honourable  as  to  acknowledge  their  obligations. 

SIR  WILLIAM  SEGAR,  garter  king  at  arms,  was  author 
of  “  Honour,  Civil  and  Military,”  folio,  1602.  He  was  impri¬ 
soned  for  granting  the  royal  arms  at  Arragon,  with  a  caution 
of  Brabant,  to  George  Brandon,  the  common  hangman,  but  it 
being  very  evident  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  he  was  re¬ 
leased.  He  died  in  1633.  Edmundson’s  Baronage  is  said  to 
have  been  principally  taken  from  .Segar’s  MSS. 
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JAMES  BONFRERIUS,  a  learned  jesuit,  born  at  Dinaut, 
in  1573.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
learned  notes  on  the  Onomasticon  of  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  Scripture.  He  died  at  Tournay  in  1643,  aged  seventy. 

SAMPSON  LENNARD,  an  English  writer,  who  in 
early  life  followed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  assisted  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen.  He  was  afterwards 
distinguished  for  literature,  and  published  various  translations 
from  the  Latin  and  French,  particularly  Perrin’s  “  History  of 
the  Waldenses,”  Duplessis  Mornay’s  “  History  of  Papacie,” 
and  Charron  “  On  Wisdom.”  He  was  of  some  note  as  a  topo¬ 
grapher,  and  of  considerable  eminence  as  a  herald,  having  been, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  a  member  of  the  college  of  arms. 
He  died  in  August,  1633,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Bennet 
Paul’s  Wharf. 

JAMES  BONA  VENTURA  HEPBURN,  a  learned 
writer,  born  at  Hamstocks,  in  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  July 
14,  1573.  His  father,  a  disciple  of  John  Knox,  was  rector  of 
that  place.  The  son  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew’s,  where  he 
embraced  the  popish  faith,  and  went  to  Italy.  He  afterwards 
travelled  through  Turkey,  Persia,  Syria,  and  most  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  East,  devoting  his  attention  principally  to  the  study 
of  their  languages.  On  his  return  he  entered  into  the  order 
of  Minims,  at  Avignon,  which  he  exchanged  after  some  time 
for  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Rome,  belonging 
to  the  same  order.  His  fame  as  a  linguist  caused  pope  Paul  V. 
to  appoint  him  librarian  of  oriental  books  and  MSS.  in  the 
Vatican,  in  which  office  he  remained  six  years.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  died  at  Venice  about  1620.  Wonders  are  told 
of  his  proficiency  in  languages.  He  published  “  A  Hebrew 
and  Chaldaic  Dictionary,  and  an  Arabic  Grammar,”  in  one 
volume  quarto,  1591. 

GEORGE  DRAUDIUS,  a  German  author,  was  born  in 
1573,  and  died  in  1630.  He  compiled  a  work  entitled,  “  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Classica,”  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes,  4to.,  Frankfort,  1625 ;  in  which  are  inserted  the  titles 
of  all  kinds  of  books.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  crowded  ca¬ 
talogue  of  all  the  works  which  had  appeared  at  the  Frankfort 
fairs,  but  although  they  are  not  well  arranged  or  very  easily 
found,  and  the  errors  are  innumerable,  it  is  upon  the  whole  a 
very  useful  catalogue,  particularly  for  German  books,  and  mu¬ 
sical  publications. 

CONSTANTINE  L’EMPEREUR,  of  Oppyk,  in  Holland, 
was  born  there  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  and  acquired 
great  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages. 
He  was  also  an  able  lawyer  and  divine,  and  took  his  degree  of 
doctor  in  the  latter  faculty.  He  studied  the  Oriental  languages 
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under  Drusius  and  Erpenius,  and  after  having  been  professor 
of  theology  and  Hebrew  at  Leyden,  on  which  occasion  he  deli¬ 
vered  an  harangue  on  the  dignity  and  utility  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  it  was  his  constant  endeavour  to  diffuse  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  that  language,  and  of  the  Arabic  and  Syriac,  among 
his  countrymen,  that  they  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  com¬ 
bat  the  objections  of  the  Jews  to  the  Christian  religion.  In 
1639  count  Maurice,  governor  of  Bresil,  appointed  him  his 
counsellor.  He  died  in  June  1648,  very  soon  after  he  had 
begun  a  course  of  theology  at  Leyden.  His  works  are — 
1.  Commentarius  ad  codicem  Babylonicum,  seu  tractatus 
Thalmudicus  de  mensuri  Templi,  4to.  2.  Versio  et  Notas  ad 
Paraph.  Jos.  Jachiadse  in  Danielem,  4to.  3.  Itinerarium  D. 
Benjaminis,  Heb,  et.  Lat.  8vo.  4.  Moysis  Kimchi  Gramm. 
Chaldaica,  8vo.  5.  Confutatio  Abarbanelis,  & c.  6.  Commen¬ 
tarius  inTractatum  Thalmudicum,  qui  dicitur  Porta,  delegibus 
Heb.  forensibus,  4to.  7.  Comment,  ad  Ratramnum  de  Repub. 
Hebraeorum,  8vo. 

PHILIP  LEWIS  ELICH,  in  Latin  Elichius,  was  born  at 
Marpurg,  He  there  maintained  a  public  dispute  on  diabolical 
magic,  in  which  he  implicitly  believed,  and  would  have  printed 
a  book  on  the  same  subject,  if  the  magistrates  had  not  taken 
care  to  prevent  it ;  who,  on  searching  his  house,  found  several 
books  on  which  he  had  written  immoral  and  impious  notes. 
The  books  were  confiscated,  and  he  was  cited  befoi’e  the 
judges,  to  whom  he  promised  upon  oath  and  in  writing,  that 
he  would  renounce  such  frivolous  studies  for  the  future ;  yet 
he  published  his  books  at  Frankfort  in  1607,  under  the  title  of 
“  De  dsemonomagia,  de  dsemonis  cacurgia,  et  laniarum  ener- 
gia,”  with  a  very  angry  preface  against  the  academical  senate 
of  Marpurg.  In  his  work  he  arrogantly  contends  against  those 
who  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  is  related  of  witches,  and  of 
their  being  really  conveyed  through  the  air  to  their  meetings. 

FRANCIS  COLLINS,  a  doctor  of  the  Ambrosean  college 
at  Milan,  and  grand  penitentiary  of  that  diocese,  who  died  in 
1648,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  made  himself  famous  by  a  trea¬ 
tise  “  De  Animalius  Paganorum,”  published  in  two  volumes 
4to.  at  Milan,  in  1622  and  1623.  He  here  examines  into  the 
final  state  of  the  world  to  come  to  several  illustrious  pagans, 
and  hazards  bold  and  ingenious  conjectures  on  matters  far  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  his  intellect.  He  saves  the  Egyptian  mur¬ 
derer,  the  queen  of  Sheba,  Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.,  and  does  not 
despair  of  the  salvation  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  or  of 
that  of  Socrates ;  but  condemns  Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  and 
several  others ;  though  he  acknowledges  that  they  knew  the 
true  God.  This  work,  properly  speaking,  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  yehicle  for  the  display  of  the  author’s  erudition, 
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of  which  it  doubtless  contains  a  great  deal.  It  is  now  ranked 
among  the  curious  and  rare.  He  also  wrote  “  Conclusiones 
Theological,”  1609,  4to.,  and  a  treatise  <£  De  sanguine  Christi,” 
full  of  profound  disquisition  and  citations  innumerable,  Milan, 
1617,  4to.,  but  in  less  estimation  than  his  treatise  “  de  Anima- 
libus.” 

GEORGE  THOMSON,  a  Scottish  writer.  By  his  publi¬ 
cation  on  the  Strictura  upon  Lipisius,  printed  in  the  year  1606, 
he  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  celebrity  among  the 
learned  men  of  his  time ;  his  erudition  has  been  acknowledged 
by  Camden,  Baudius,  and  other  competent  judges.  But  these 
writers,  as  well  as  Joseph  Scaliger,  have,  in  strong  terms,  con¬ 
demned  the  illiberal  acrimony  with  which  he  treats  the  respect¬ 
able  name  of  Lipsius.  Besides  this  work,  Thomson  wrote  seve¬ 
ral  Latin  poems,  and  a  work  entitled,  “  Le  Chasse  de  la  Beste 
Romanie.”  He  also  published  a  French  translation  of  Napier’s 
Revelation  of  the  Revelation,  The  time  of  his  death  is  un¬ 
known. 

BIORNO  a  SKARDSA,  an  Icelander  writer,  was  a  native 
of  Ingelvestad,  near  Revkiastrond,  in  that  island,  and  born  in 
1574.  Having  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  he 
wras  placed  by  a  relation  under  the  care  of  Segard  Jonsen, 
who  being  well  versed  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  country, 
inspired  Biorno  with  a  strong  taste  for  that  kind  of  study. 
On  Segard’s  death  in  1602,  Biorno  took  a  wife,  and  as  he 
had  become  a  magistrate  in  the  district  of  Shatefiord,  he  ap¬ 
plied  with  great  diligence  to  history  and  jurisprudence.  In 
his  old  age  he  lost  his  sight,  and  died  of  the  stone  in  1655. 
Being  of  an  inquisitive  and  active  disposition,  he  collected  a 
variety  of  documents  and  curious  facts  in  regard  to  the  history 
of  Iceland,  and  on  account  of  the  knowledge  which  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  on  that  subject,  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  all  his 
contemporaries,  who  were  fond  of  making  researches  into  the 
history  of  Denmark,  and  particularly  to  bishop  Korlah  Sku- 
lesen,  at  wrhose  instigation  he  wrote  his  Annals.  He  left  be¬ 
hind  him  a  great  many  manuscripts,  a  catalogue  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Iceland. 

MICHAEL  PICARD,  a  learned  German,  was  born  at  Nu¬ 
remberg  in  1574.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  and 
poetry  at  Altorf,  where  he  died  in  1620.  His  works  are — 
Commentaries  on  Aristotle  ;  Critical  Essays  ;  a  Latin  Transla¬ 
tion  of  Oppian,  and  a  treatise  entitled  Liber  Singularis  pericu- 
lorum  criticorum. 

HENRY  VANDER  PUTTEN,  Latin,  CRICIUS  PU- 
TEANUS  a  learned  and  copious  writer,  was  born  at  Vanloo  in 
1574.  After  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  universities  of  the  Low 
Countries,  he  visited  Italy,  and  for  a  considerable  time  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  rhetoric  at  Milan,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
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of  laws,  and  was  married.  He  was  nominated  historiographer 
to  his  catholic  majesty,  and  received  the  honour  of  a  citizenship 
at  Rome.  In  1606  he  was  invited  to  Louvaine,  to  succeed  to 
the  chair  of  Lipsius,  whose  pupil  he  had  been.  He  was  also 
made  a  counsellor  to  the  archduke  Albert,  and  entrusted  with 
the  government  of  the  citadel  of  Louvaine.  At  the  time  when 
a  truce  was  negociating  between  the  Dutch  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  in  1633,  he  published  a  book  entitled  “  Statera  Belli  et 
Pacis,”  in  which  he  showed  how  greatly  peace  was  necessary 
to  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  spoke  freely  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained  by  the  enemy.  This  work  gave  offence,  and 
the  author  was  near  experiencing  the  usual  course  of  those 
who  counsel  pacific  measures  at  a  time  when  passion  and  pre¬ 
judice  urge  the  continuance  of  war.  The  sequel,  however, 
proved  that  he  judged  more  wisely  than  those  who  were  at  the 
head  of  the  affairs.  Puteanus  died  at  Louvaine  in  1646,  aged 
seventy-two.  His  works  are — 1.  De  usu  fructuque  Bibliothe¬ 
cae  Ambrosianae.  2.  Comus,  sive  Phagesiposia  Cimmeria,  de 
luxu  somnium.  3.  Historic  Insubricae,  qui  irruptiones  Barba- 
rorum  in  Italiam  continent,  fol.  4.  Pietatis  thaumata  in  Pro- 
theum  Parthenicum.  5.  Bruma  sive  chimonopaegnion  de  lau- 
dibus  lumis,  &c.  6.  Circulus  urbanianus.  7.  Belli  et  Pacis 

statera.  8.  Auspicia  Bibliothecae  publicae  Lovaniensis. 

CLAUDIUS  ACHILLINI,  grandson  of  Alexander  Achil- 
lini,  read  lectures  at  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Parma,  where  he 
was  much  esteemed.  He  was  a  philosopher,  theologian,  ma¬ 
thematician,  poet,  and  lawyer.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  was  a 
professor  of  jurisprudence  for  several  years  at  Bologna,  Parma, 
and  Ferrara,  with  the  highest  reputation.  So  much  admiration 
did  his  learning  excite,  that  inscriptions  to  his  honour  were 
placed  in  the  schools  in  his  life  time.  He  accompanied  cardi¬ 
nal  Ludovino,  afterwards  Gregory  XV.,  when  he  went  as  a 
legate  into  Piedmont;  but  being  neglected  by  this  cardinal 
when  he  became  pope,  he  left  Rome  in  disgust,  and  retired  to 
Parma ;  where  the  duke  appointed  him  professor  of  law,  with 
a  good  salary.  Achillini  was  a  particular  friend  of  the  cavalier 
Marini,  whose  style  in  poetry  he  imitated,  adopting  the  same 
strain  of  turgid  metaphors,  and  far-fetched  thoughts  and  points 
which  obtained  the  applause  of  that  age.  A  canzone,  which 
he  addressed  to  Lewis  XIII.,  on  the  birth  of  the  dauphin,  is 
said  to  have  been  rewarded  by  cardinal  Richelieu  with  a  gold 
chain  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  crowns.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  lived  principally  in  a  country  house  called  II  Sasso, 
and  died  there  October  1,  1840,  aged  sixty-six.  His  philo¬ 
sophical  works  were  printed  in  a  folio  volume  at  Venice  in 
1508,  and  reprinted  with  additions  several  times  afterwards. 
Besides  these,  he  wrote — 1.  Annotationes  Anatomicoe,  1520, 
4to.  2.  De  Humani  Corporis  Anatomia,  1521,  4to.  3.  In 
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Mundini  Anatomiam  Annotationes,  folio,  1 522.  4.  De  Sub- 
jecto  Medicin®,  1568,  folio.  5.  De  Chiromanti®  et  Physiog- 
homiae,  folio.  6.  De  Universalibus,  1501,  folio. 

HENRY  PHILIPPI,  a  learned  jesuit,  was  born  in  Luxem¬ 
burg,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Hubert’s,  in  the  Ardennes,  in  the 
year  1575.  He  commenced  his  noviciate  in  the  order  of  Jesus 
jit  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
his  proficiency  in  the  various  departments  of  academical  learn¬ 
ing,  and  particularly  in  scripture  history  and  chronology.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  he  taught 
philosophy,  scholastic  divinity,  and  biblical  literature,  in  the 
universities  of  Gratz  in  Stiria,  Vienna  and  Prague.  For 
some  time  he  was  rector,  or  president,  of  the  college  belonging 
to  the  society  at  Vienna.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  tutor1 
and  confessor  to  Ferdinand  III.,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohe¬ 
mia  ;  in  whose  service  he  died  at  Ratisbon,  in  1636,  about  the 
age  of  sixty-one,  while  attending  his  royal  pupil  at  the  diet 
which  elected  him  king  of  the  Romans.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  great  many  works,  principally  on  the  science  of  chronology, 
of  which  the  following  are  most  worthy  of  note.  “  Chronolo- 
gica  Synopsis  sacrorum  Temporum,”  1624,  4to. ;  “  Manuale 
Chi’Onologicum  veteris  Testamenti,”  1635,  8vo. ;  “  Chronologi® 
veteris  Testamenti  accuratum  Examen,”  1637,  4to. ;  “  Not® 
et  Questiones  Chronologic®  in  Prophetas  majores  et  minor es,” 
1636,  8vo. ;  “  Questiones  Chronologic®  de  Annis  Domini* 
Julianis,  Nabonassari  et  JEra.  Juliana  compoiiendis,”  &c.  1630, 
4to. ;  “  Tabulae  Annorum  Expensornm  pro  Chronologia  Ec- 
clesiastica,”  1634;  “  De  Annis  Nati,  et  Passi  Salvatis,”  1630, 
4to. ;  “  Tractatus  de  Olympiadibus,”  1635  ;  and  “  Introductio 
Chronologic®  seu  de  computo  Ecclesiastico  ad  Chronologiant 
accommodate,”  which  was  published  from  his  BISS,  in  1681, 
4to. 

ANTHONY  DE  BANDOLE,  advocate  in  the  parliament 
bf  Provence,  published  a  French  translation  of  Xephilinus,  at 
Paris,  in  1610,  in  quarto.  He  also  printed,  in  the  same  city,  in 
1609,  quarto,  a  parallel  between  C®sar  and  Henry  IV.,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  C®sar’s  Commentaries,  translated  into  French,  and 
commented  on  by  Vigenere. 

JOHN  CARTHAGENA,  was  first  a  Jesuit,  and  after  that 
a  Franciscan.  He  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  professor  at  Sa¬ 
lamanca  ;  but  removed  from  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  taught 
divinity  with  applause,  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.  He 
died  at  Naples  in  1617.  No  man  was  ever  more  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome  than  Carthagena,  or  stood  up 
more  peremptorily  for  the  papal  rights.  This  appears  by  his 
work  published  upon  the  quarrel  between  Paul  V.  and  the  re¬ 
public  of  Venice.  The  French  have  found  arguments  in  these 
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works,  wherewith  to  defend  themselves  against  the  malicious 
complaints  of  the  Spaniards.  Carthagena  made  likewise  some 
extravagant  suppositions  concerning  God’s  favours  to  some 
saints  • 

THOMAS  FARNABIE,  or  FARNABY,  an  eminent 
grammarian,  son  of  a  carpenter  at  London,  was  born  in  1575. 
While  at  Oxford,  being  enticed  to  abandon  his  religion,  he 
went  to  Spain,  and  was  there  educated  in  a  college  belonging  to 
the  jesuits.  Being  weary  of  their  severe  discipline,  he  went  with 
Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  their  last  voyage 
in  1595.  He  was  afterwards  a  soldier  in  the  Low  Countries  ; 
but  being  reduced  to  great  want,  returned  to  England,  where 
wandering  about  for  some  time  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Ba- 
niaase,  the  anagram  of  his  name,  he  settled  at  Martoch,  in  So¬ 
mersetshire,  and  taught  grammar  with  reputation.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  London,  and  opened  a  school  with  large  accommo¬ 
dations  for  young  gentlemen.  While  he  taught  here,  he  was 
made  M.A.  at  Cambridge,  and  incorporated  into  the  university 
of  Oxford.  Thence  he  removed,  in  1636,  to  Seven  Oaks  in 
Kent ;  and  taught  the  sons  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  boarded  with  him,  with  great  success,  and  grew  rich. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1641,  he  was  cast 
into  prison.  It  was  debated  in  the  house  of  commons,  whether 
he  should  be  sent  to  America  ;  but  this  motion  being  rejected, 
he  was  removed  to  Ely-house,  in  Holborn,  where  he  died,  June 
12th,  1647.  Many  winters  have  spoken  with  great  approbation 
of  his  labours.  M.  Bayle  says,  “  His  notes  upon  most  of  the 
ancient  Latin  poets  have  been  of  great  use  to  young  beginners, 
being  short,  learned,  and  designed  chiefly  to  clear  up  the 
text.” 

CHARLES  FITZGEFFREY,  a  poetical  writer  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ,  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Fitz  Gef¬ 
frey,  of  a  good  family  in  Cornwall,  and  born  in  1575.  He  be¬ 
came  a  commoner  of  Broadgate  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1592,  took 
the  degrees  in  arts,  and  entered  into  orders.  At  length  he 
became  rector  of  St.  Dominick,  in  his  own  county,  where  he 
was  esteemed  a  grave  and  learned  divine,  as  he  was,  while  at 
the  university,  an  excellent  Latin  poet.  He  died  at  his  par¬ 
sonage  of  St.  Dominick,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church  there  in  1636. 

ANTHONY  D’ANDRADA,  a  Portuguese  jesuit,  who 
discovered,  in  1624,  the  country  of  Cathay  and  Thibet,  of 
which  he  published  an  account.  He  died  at  Goa,  in  1634. 

MELCHIOR  H AIMIN SFELD  GOLDAST,  a  famous 
civilian,  historian,  and  compiler,  born  at  Bisehoffsel,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  1576.  He  was  in  great  repute  with  the  learned,  but 
being  a  protestant,  was  often  obliged  to  change  his  place  of 
residence,  which  kept  him  always  poor,  “  though,”  as  Dr.Wol- 
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kius  observes,  he  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  indefa¬ 
tigable  compilers  that  ever  existed.”  He  died  in  1635. 

FRANCIS  GUYET,  a  learned  critic,  was  born  of  a  good 
family  at  Angers,  in  1575.  His  parents  died  while  he  was  a 
child,  and  his  guardians  soon  wasted  his  small  estate.  He  dili¬ 
gently  applied  himself  however  to  books.  He  went  to  Rome 
in  1604  to  study  the  Italian  language ;  and  was  soon  able  to 
write  Italian  verses.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  cardinal  du 
Perron,  and  several  great  personages.  He  returned  to  Paris 
by  the  way  of  Germany,  and  was  taken  into  the  house  of  the 
duke  d’Etemon,  to  teach  the  abbot  de  Grauselve,  who  was 
made  cardinal  de  la  Valette  in  1621.  His  noble  pupil  con¬ 
ceived  a  great  esteem  for  him,  entrusted  him  with  his  most  im¬ 
portant  concerns,  took  him  to  Rome,  and  procured  him  a  good 
benefice.  Guyet,  however,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  retired  to 
a  private  life  in  Burgundy  college.  Reading  ancient  authors 
was  his  favourite  employment,  and  the  margins  of  his  classics 
were  full  of  notes,  many  of  which  have  been  published.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  dissertation  tending  to  prove  that  the 
Latin  language  is  derived  from  the  Greek ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  printed.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  honest  man.  He  was  cut  for  the  stone  in  1636 ;  ex¬ 
cepting  which,  his  long  life  was  scarcely  attended  with  any  ill 
health.  He  died  of  a  catarrh,  after  three  days’  illness,  in  the 
arms  of  dames  du  Puy,  and  Menage,  his  countrymen,  April  12, 
1655,  aged  eighty. 

SIR  THOMAS  AYLESBURY  merits  a  place  in  this  class 
not  only  as  being  a  learned  man  himself,  but  also  as  the  patron 
of  men  of  letters.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1575,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Westminster,  and  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  took 
his  degress  of  A.M.  in  1605.  He  became  secretary  to  Charles 
earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  high  admiral,  and  gave  so  many 
proofs  of  his  skill  in  mathematics,  that  he  retained  his  secre¬ 
taryship  under  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  upon  his  succeeding 
the  earl.  By  the  duke’s  influence,  he  was  appointed  master  of 
requests,  master  of  the  mint,  and  created  a  baronet.  The 
profits  of  these  lucrative  offices  he  applied  to  the  most  bene¬ 
volent  purposes.  He  not  only  made  all  men  of  science  welcome 
to  his  table,  and  afforded  them  all  maimer  of  countenance,  but 
also  gave  regular  pensions  to  such  of  them  as  were  in  narrow 
circumstances,  and  took  them  with  him  to  his  country  seat  in 
Windsor  park,  where  he  usually  spent  the  summer.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  a  man  of  so  benevolent  a  character  should 
himself  have  afterwards  experienced  adversity.  In  consequence 
of  his  steady  adherence  to  the  king,  he  was,  in  1642,  stripped 
of  his  places  and  estate.  He  bore  up  cheerfully,  however, 
under  his  misfortunes,  and  in  1649  retired  with  his  family  to 
Brussels.  He  died  at  Breda  in  1657,  aged  eighty-one.  His 
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daughter  married  the  great  earl  of  Clarendon.  Besides  her 
he  left  a  son  named  William,  who,  at  the  request  of  Charles 
the  First,  translated  D ’Avila’s  history  of  the  civil  wars  of 
France  into  English,  which  was  printed  in  1647;  but,  in  an 
edition  of  1678,  the  merit  of  the  whole  is  falsely  given  to  Sir 
Charles  Cotterei. 

PHILIP  PACE,  son  of  David  Pace,  was  born  in  Hems- 
bach  in  1576;  studied  at  Neustadt  and  Heidelburg;  became 
eminent  for  grammatical  erudition  ;  and,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  elector  Palatine,  visited  the  universities  of  Basil  in  1599, 
and  Geneva  in  1600.  He  became  rector  of  Neustadt  college 
in  1613;  principal  of  that  of  Hanau  in  1645;  published  his 
father’s  life  and  exegetical  works  in  1647;  several  tracts  on 
grammar ;  with  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and  other 
theological  works. 

JOHN  STIERNHOOK,  a  learned  Swede,  was  bom  in 
1576.  After  travelling  into  foreign  countries,  from  1620  to 
1624,  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  jurisprudence  and  the  po¬ 
litical  sciences  at  Vesteros,  and,  in  1640,  was  made  professor  of 
jurisprudence  in  the  newly  established  academy  at  Abo.  In 
1658  his  sight  became  bad,  a  defect  which  continued  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life ;  yet  two  years  before  his  death,  which 
happened  at  Stockholm  in  1675,  he  went  to  Holland  and  visited 
the  Hague,  Leyden,  Amsterdam,  and  several  other  parts,  with¬ 
out  any  assistance.  He  was  the  author  of  various  esteemed 
works, 

ROBERT  BURTON,  was  the  son  of  Ralph  Burton,  of 
an  ancient  and  respectable  family  at  Lindley,  in  Leicestershire, 
and  was  born  there,  February  8,  1576.  He  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  learning  at  the  free-school  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  in 
Warwickshire,  from  w'hence  he  was,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in 
the  long  vacation,  1593,  sent  to  BraZenose  college,  in  the 
condition  of  a  commoner,  wrhere  he  made  a  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  in  logic  and  philosophy.  In  1599  he  was  elected  student 
of  Christchurch,  and,  for  form  sake,  was  put  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  John  Bancroft,  afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford.  In  1614 
he  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  the  sentences,  and  on  the 
29th  November,  1610,  had  the  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the 
West  suburb  of  Oxford,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  dean  and 
canons  of  Christchurch,  which,  with  the  rectory  of  Seagrave,  in 
Leicestershire,  given  to  him  in  the  year  1626,  by  George  lord 
Berkeley,  he  kept,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Oxford  antiquary, 
with  much  ado,  to  his  dying  day.  He  seems  to  have  been  first 
beneficed  at  Walsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  through  the  influence 
of  his  noble  patroness,  Frances,  countess  dowager  of  Exeter; 
but  resigned  the  same,  as  he  tells  us,  for  some  special  reasons; 
at  his  vicarage  he  is  remarked  to  have  always  given  the  sacra¬ 
ment  in  wafers.  Wood’s  character  of  him  is,  that  “  he  was 
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an  exact  mathematician,  a  curious  calculator  of  nativities,  a 
well  read  scholar,  a  thorough-paced  philologist,  and  one  that 
understood  the  surveying  of  lands  well.  As  he  was  by  many 
accounted  a  sevei’e  student,  a  devourer  of  authors,  a  melan¬ 
choly  and  humorous  person ;  so  by  others,  who  knew  him  well, 
a  person  of  great  honesty,  plain-dealing,  and  charity.  I  have 
heard  some  of  the  ancients  of  Christchurch  often  say,  that  his 
company  was  very  facetious  and  juvenile ;  and  no  man  in  his  time 
did  surpass  him  for  his  ready  and  dextrous  interlarding  his 
common  discourses  among  them  with  verses  from  the  poets,  or 
sentences  from  classic  authors ;  which  being  then  all  the  fashion 
in  the  university,  made  his  company  the  more  acceptable.”  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  universal  reader  of  all  kinds  of  books, 
and  availed  himself  of  his  multifarious  studies  in  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner.  From  the  information  of  Hearne,  we  learn 
that  John  Rouse,  the  Bodleian  librarian,  furnished  him  with 
choice  books  for  the  prosecution  of  his  work  on  the  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy.  The  subject  of  his  labour  and  amusement 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  infirmities  of  his  own 
habit  and  constitution.  Mr.  Granger  says  “  he  composed  this 
book  with  a  view  of  relieving  his  own  melancholy,  but  increased 
it  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  could  make  him  laugh  but 
going  to  the  bridge  foot  and  hearing  the  ribaldry  of  the  barge¬ 
men,  which  rarely  failed  to  throw  him  into  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter.  Before  he  was  overcome  with  this  horrid  disorder, 
he  in  the  intervals  of  his  vapours  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  facetious  companions  in  the  university.”  The  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy  is  a  store-house  of  Learning  on  all  kinds  of  sub 
jects,  intermingled  with  quaint  observations  and  witty  illustra¬ 
tions.  Burton’s  residence  was  chiefly  at  Oxford  ;  where,  in  his 
chamber  in  Christchurch  college,  he  departed  this  life,  at  or 
very  near  the  time  which  he  had  some  years  before  foretold 
from  the  calculation  of  his  own  nativity.  His  body,  with  due 
solemnity,  was  buried  near  that  of  Dr.  Robert  Weston,  in  the 
North  aisle,  which  joins  next  to  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of 
Christchurch,  on  the  27th  January,  1639.  Over  his  grave  was 
soon  after  erected  a  comely  monument,  on  the  upper  pillar  of 
the  said  aisle,  with  his  bust,  painted  to  the  life.  The  monu¬ 
ment  also  contains  the  following  inscriptions,  written  by  himself, 
and  put  up  by  his  brother :  “  Paucis  notus,  pauci  oribus  igno- 
tus,  hie  jacet  Democretus  junior,  cui  vitam  dedit  et  mortem 
Melancholia.  Obit  viii.,  Id.  Jan.  A.  C.  mdcxxxix.”  “  Known 
to  few,  unknown  to  fewer,  here  lies  Democritus  junior,  to 
whom  Melancholy  gave  life  and  death.”  Burton  left  behind 
him  a  choice  collection  of  books,  many  of  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  Bodleian  library,  and  that  of  Brazenose  college.  He 
ilso  left  a  hundred  pounds,  for  a  fund  to  purchase  five  pounds* 
Vo-rth  of  books,  every  year,  for  the  library  of  Christ  Church, 
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From  “  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy”  several  modem  writers 
have  drawn  amply,  without  acknowledgment.  Among  these 
wholesale  plagiaries,  Sterne  was  the  most  barefaced,  and  the 
best  of  his  pathetic,  as  well  as  humorous  passages,  are  literally 
copied  from  Burton;  The  discovery  of  the  plagiarism  of  the 
celebrated  author  of  “  Tristram  Shandy”  was  made  by  Dr. 
Ferriar,  of  Manchester,  and  is  recorded  by  that  writer  in  his 
“  Illustrations  of  Sterne.” 

GASPAR  SCIOPPIUS,  a  learned  German  writer,  born 
at  Neumarch,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1576.  He  studied  at  the  university  with  so  much  success,  that 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  an  author;  and  published 
books,  says  Ferrari,  which  deserve  to  be  admired  by  all  men. 
But  his  disposition  did  not  correspond  with  his  genius.  Natu¬ 
rally  passionate  and  malevolent,  he  assaulted  without  mercy 
the  characters  of  eminent  men.  He  abjured  the  system  of  the 
protestants,  and  became  a  Roman  catholic  about  1559.  He 
possessed  all  those  qualities  which  fitted  him  for  making  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  figure  in  the  literary  world  ;  imagination,  memory, 
profound  learning,  and  invincible  impudence.  But  he  neither 
showed  respect  to  his  superiors,  nor  decency  to  his  equals.  He 
was  indeed  a  perfect  fire-brand,  scattering  around  him  the  most 
atrocious  calumnies.  Joseph  Scaliger,  above  all  others,  was 
the  greatest  object  of  his  satire.  That  learned  man  having 
drawn  up  the  history  of  his  own  family,  and  deduced  its  gene¬ 
alogy  from  princes,  was  severely  attacked  and  ridiculed  by 
Scioppius.  Scaliger  in  his  turn  wrote  a  book  entitled,  The 
Life  and  Parentage  of  Gaspar  Scioppius ;  in  which  he  says, 
that  the  father  of  Scioppius  had  been  successively  a  grave¬ 
digger.  a  journeyman  stationer,  a  hawker,  a  soldier,  a  miller, 
and  a  brewer  of  beer ;  that  his  wife  was  long  kept  as  a  mis¬ 
tress,  and  at  length  forsaken,  by  a  debauched  man,  whom  she 
followed  to  Hungary,  but  was  obliged  to  return  to  her  husband ; 
that  then  he  treated  her  harshly,  and  condemned  her  to  the 
lowest  servitude ;  that  his  daughter  was  as  disorderly  as  her 
mother  ;  that  after  the  flight  of  her  husband,  who  was  going 
to  be  burned  for  some  infamous  crimes,  she  became  a  common 
prostitute,  and  at  length  grew  so  scandalous  that  she  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison.  These  accusations  against  the  family  of 
Scioppius  inflamed  him  still  more.  He  collected  all  the  calum¬ 
nies  thrown  out  against  Scaliger,  and  formed  them  into  a  huge 
volume.  He  treated  with  great  contempt  the  king  of  England, 
James  I.  in  his  “  Ecclesiasticus,”  &c,  and  in  his  “  Collyrium 
Regiam  Britannica  Regigraniter  ex  oculis  laborante  numere 
jnissum;  that  is,  An  eye  salve  for  his  Britannic  Majesty.”  He 
jiad  also  the  audacity  to  abuse  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  a  most 
scurrilous  manner,  on  which  account  his  book  was  burned  at 
Paris.  He  was  hung  in  effigy  in  a  farce  which  was  represented 
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before  king  James.  Provoked  with  his  insolence  to  their 
sovereign,  the  servants  of  the  English  ambassador  assaulted 
him  at  Madrid,  and  corrected  him  severely,  He  published 
more  than  thirty  defamatory  libels  against  the  Jesuits.  He 
also  studied  the  Apocalypse,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  found 
the  key  to  that  mysterious  book.  He  sent  some  of  his  expo¬ 
sitions  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  but  the  cardinal  did  not  read  them. 
Ferrari  tells  us,  that  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  a  small  apartment,  that  he  could  repeat 
the  Scriptures  almost  entirely  by  heart ;  but  his  good  quali¬ 
ties  were  eclipsed  by  his  vices.  For  his  furious  assaults 
upon  the  most  eminent  men,  he  was  called  the  Cerberus  of 
literature.  He  accuses  even  Cicero  of  barbarisms  and  im¬ 
proprieties.  He  died  on  the  19th  November,  1649,  aged  74, 
at- Padua,  the  only  retreat  which  remained  to  him.  Four  hun- 


and  learning. 

PETER  SCRIVERIUS,  an  estimable  man  of  letters,  was 
born  at  Haerlem  in  1576.  He  was  educated  first  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  where  he  had  an  uncle  in  the  magistracy,  and  then  at 
Leyden,  with  the  intention  of  being  brought  to  the  bar,  but 
his  own  inclination  pointed  exclusively  to  the  belles  lettres.  He 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  all  the  eminent  men  of  letters,  and 
being  at  length  in  circumstances  to  pursue  his  own  mode  of 
life,  he  took  a  wife,  and  fixed  at  Leyden,  devoting  his  time  to 
reading  and  writing,  and  disengaged  from  business  of  any  kind. 
He  gave  editions  of  many  ancient  authors,  collated  from 
MSS.,  and  often  illustrated  by  notes  :  among  which  were  Ve- 
getius,  Frontinus,  Hygrius,  Apuleius,  Martial,  and  Seneca  the 
tragedian.  He  also  published  a  curious  collection  of  Batavian 
antiquities,  and  other  pieces  relative  to  the  early  history  of  the 
United  Provinces.  He  wrote  a  work  in  Dutch,  afterwards 
translated  into  Latin,  on  the  History  of  Printing  ;  in  which  he 
maintained  the  claims  of  Lawrence  Coster  to  the  invention  of 
that  invaluable  art.  Scriverius  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  74, 
but  continued  to  solace  himself  with  literature  till  his  death 
eleven  years  after,  in  1660.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  the 
university  of  Leyden  in  a  body,  and  Fred.  Gronovius  pro¬ 
nounced  his  eulogy.  A  collection  of  philological  and  poetical 
pieces,  from  his  manuscripts,  was  published  at  Utrecht,  in 
1727,  4to. 

NICHOLAS  TRIGAULT,  a  learned  jesuit  writer, 
was  a  native  of  Douay,  and  bom  in  1577.  He  entered  into 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  in  1610  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
the  East  Indies.  After  residing  a  year  in  China,  he  returned 
to  Europe,  to  procure  a  recruit  of  missionaries,  and  performed 
the  greater  part  of  the  journey  by  land.  Having  assembled 
44  companions  of  different  nations,  he  went  back  with  them  to 
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tlie  east,  and  at  length  died  at  Nankin,  in  1628.  Frigault’s 
publications  were  “A  Life  of  Gaspar  Barzeus,  one  of  the 
Companions  of  St.  Xavier;”  “De  Christiana  Expeditione 
apud  Sinas  ex  Matthei  Ricci  Commentariis,”  1615,  4to.  In 
this  work,  composed  by  Matt.  Ricci,  is  contained  a  description 
of  the  manners,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  empire  of  China, 
with  an  account  of  the  acts  of  the  Jesuits  in  that  country. 
“  De  Christianis  apud  Japonicos  triumphio,”  1623.  This  is  a 
relation  of  the  Christian  martyrdoms  in  Japan.  “A  Chinese 
Dictionary,”  3  vols.  printed  in  China. 

JOHN  JEROME  BRONZERIUS,  was  of  rich  parent¬ 
age,  and  born  in  a  small  town  in  the  Venetian  territory,  in 
1577.  After  making  great  progress  in  the  study  of  the  belles 
lettres,  philosophy,  and  astronomy,  he  was  sent  to  Padua, 
where  he  was  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
anatomy,  and  in  1597  was  ipade  doctor.  He  now  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  practised  medicine  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1630. 

GIAN  VITTORIO  ROSSI,  in  Latin,  JANUS  NICIUS 
ERYTHREUS,  a  literary  character,  was  born  of  a  good 
family  at  Rome,  in  1577.  He  received  his  education  under 
the  jesuits,  at  the  Roman  college,  where  he  joined  the  studies 
of  law  and  philosophy  to  that  of  polite  literature,  till,  being 
disappointed  with  his  views  in  respect  to  the  first  of  these  pur¬ 
suits,  he  limited  his  attention  to  the  last.  He  entered  into  the 
academy  Ugli  Umoristi,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  zea¬ 
lous  promoters,  and  gave  such  proofs  of  ability  in  its  exercises, 
that  several  advantageous  offers  of  employment  were  made  to 
him.  At  length  he  accepted  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  car¬ 
dinal  Andrea  Peretti,  with  whom  he  resided  twenty  years. 
After  that  prelate’s  death,  he  retired  to  a  solitary  villa  on 
mount  Sant  Onfreio,  where  he  lived  in  tranquillity,  to  himself 
and  his  studies,  till  his  decease  in  1647,  at  the  age  of  70.  His 
learning  and  amiable  character  caused  him  to  be  much  regret¬ 
ted  by  the  men  of  letters  in  Rome,  as  well  as  by  several  per¬ 
sons  of  rank,  among  whom  was,  especially,  cardinal  Chigi, 
afterwards  pope  Alexander  VII.  Rossi,  better  known  by  his 
classical  name  of  Erythreus,  was  an  author  in  various  depart¬ 
ments,  His  first  publication  was  a  kind  of  satire  on  the  cor-, 
rupt  manners  of  the  Romans,  entitled,  “Endemac,  Lib.  X.” 
and  which  is  rather  declamatory  than  philosophical.  He  also 
published  two  volumes  of  “  Epistles,”  addressed  to  cardinal 
Chigi,  under  the  name  of  Tyrrhenus,  and  two  others  of  dif¬ 
ferent  persons :  also  various  dialogues  on  moral  topics,  ora¬ 
tions,  and  ascetic  tracts,  all  these  in  Latin.  His  principal  work 
is  entitled  e‘  Panuotheca  Imaginorum  Illustrium  Virorum,” 
being  eulogies,  or  biographical  accounts  of  many  learned  men, 
Ins  contemporaries.  In  this  performance  not  much  judgment 
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is  displayed,  and  he  has  given  way  too  much  to  his  private 
affections,  in  praise  or  censure  ;  yet  the  work  has  its  value  in 
literary  history. 

THOMAS  CORY  ATE,  a  very  extraordinary  person,  who 
made  himself  famous  by  his  whimsical  extravagancies,  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at  Oldcombe  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  in  1577.  He  acquired  Greek  and  Latin  at  Oxford  ;  and 
coming  to  London,  was  received  into  the  household  of  Henry 
prince  of  Wales.  He  got  acquainted  with  the  wits  of  that 
age,  and  exercised  their  abilities,  having  more  learning  than 
judgment.  In  1608  he  took  a  long  journey  on  foot ;  and  on 
his  return,  published  his  travels  under  the  following  strange 
title;  “  Crudities  hastily  gobbled  up  in  Five  Months’  Travels  in 
France,  Savoy,  Italy,  Rhetia,  Helvetia,  some  parts  of  High 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.”  Lond.  1611,  4to.  He  wrote 
several  other  works.  In  1612  he  set  out  again  with  a  resolution 
to  spend  ten  years  in  travelling  ;  he  went  first  to  Constantinople  ; 
and  after  travelling  over  a  great  part  of  the  East,  died  of  a 
flux  at  Surat,  in  the  East  Indies.  Some  of  the  accounts  of 
his  peregrinations  are  to  be  found  in  Purchas’s  Pilgrimages. 

AUGUSTINE  OREGIUS,  a  learned  Italian  cardinal  and 
philosopher,  was  descended  from  parents  in  humble  circum¬ 
stances,  and  born  at  Floi’ence  in  the  year  1577.  As  he  afford¬ 
ed  early  indications  of  good  natural  abilities,  and  a  love  of 
learning,  he  met  with  friends,  who  sent  him  to  study  at  Rome, 
with  a  small  exhibition.  Here  an  adventure  occurred  to  him 
similar  to  that  which  befel  the  patriarch  Joseph  in  the  house 
of  his  Egyptian  master ;  and  he  proved  equally  faithful  to  his 
duty.  He  had  the  resolution  to  fly  from  his  apartment,  and 
to  spend  a  cold  winter’s  night  in  the  street,  without  clothes, 
sooner  than  venture  back  to  the  scene  of  temptation.  When 
cardinal  Bellarmine  was  apprised  of  this  striking  instance  of 
his  virtue,  he  protected  the  young  scholar,  and  placed  him  in 
a  college  where  the  youths  of  the  first  families  in  Rome  were 
educated.  The  advantages  of  this  situation  he  improved 
with  the  greatest  diligence  and  success,  and  became  a  profi¬ 
cient  in  the  Greek  tongue,  philosophy,  divinity,  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  councils.  He  appears  to 
have  entered  into  orders,  and  probably  resided  at  first  with 
cardinal  Bellarmine,  and  afterwards  with  cardinal  Barberini, 
who  became  pope  by  the  name  of  Urban  VIII.  While  the 
cardinal  last  mentioned  was  legate  at  Bologna,  he  employed 
Oregius  to  examine  whether  Aristotle  taught  the  mortality 
of  the  soul,  with  the  intention,  should  that  be  the  case,  of  per¬ 
suading  the  pope  to  prohibit  lectures  upon  him,  with  regard  to 
that  subject.  On  this  occasion  he  vindicated  Aristotle  against 
that  charge  in  a  piece  entitled  “  Aristotelis  vera  de  rationalis 
Apimep  lmmortalitate  Sententia,”  which  was  published  at 
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Rome  in  1631,  in  quarto.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his 
Theological  Treatises  on  the  subjects  contained  in  the  first 
part  of  the  “  Summa”  of  Aquinas,  which  he  drew  up  for  the 
benefit  of  cardinal  Barberini,  his  patron’s  nephew,  and  sent 
into  the  world  for  the  use  of  the  younger  Roman  prelates. 
Upon  the  accession  of  Urban  VIII.  to  the  papal  dignity,  he 
made  Oregius  his  divine;  and  in  1634  he  honoured  him  with 
the  purple,  and  presented  him  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Benevento.  He  died  in  that  place  in  1635,  when  he  was  58 
years  of  age.  Cardinal  Bellannine  used  to  call  him  his  divine, 
and  pope  Urban  VIII.  was  accustomed  to  give  him  the  title  of 
j Bellarmine.  He  wrote  a  treatise  “  De  Angelis,”  and  another 
“  De  Operibus  sex  dierum,”  which  were  printed  at  Rome  in 
1632 ;  and  they  were  collected,  together  with  other  treatises 
Written  by  him,  and  printed  in  a  folio  volume,  in  1637,  under 
the  care  of  his  nephew,  Nicholas  Oregius. 

JOHN  SKYTTE,  chancellor  of  the  academy  of  Upsal,  to 
which  he  was  a  great  benefactor,  was  born  at  Nyhoping  in 
1577.  After  being  some  time  secretary  in  the  Swedish  chan¬ 
cery,  he  was  chosen  by  the  states  to  be  preceptor  to  prince 
Gustavus  Adolphus  ;  and  at  the  same  time  appointed  by  king 
Charles  to  superintend  the  education  of  John,  duke  of  Ostro- 
gothia,  who  was  five  years  older  than  Gustavus.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  considered  as  a  master  piece  of  policy  in  the  king,  that  he 
placed  the  crown  prince  and  the  pretender  to  the  throne, 
under  the  inspection  of  so  faithful  and  trusty  an  instructor.  In 
1622  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  academy  of  Upsal,  and  in 
1629  governor-general  of  Iligria,  Livonia,  and  Carelia.  He 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  ac¬ 
quired  great  celebrity  on  account  of  his  eloquence,  so  that  he 
was  employed  either  as  envoy  or  ambassador  to  many  foreign 
.courts.  Gustavus  Adolphus  entertained  for  him  the  highest 
respect,  and  in  1624,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  baron.  He 
was  a  great  patron  of  literature,  and  rendered  essential  service 
to  the  academy  of  Upsal,  by  founding  a  professorship,  named 
after  him  the  Skyttian,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Latin  language, 
literary  criticism,  and  the  political  sciences.  In  the  senate  he 
was  a  determined  opponent  of  aristocratical  power,  and  la¬ 
boured  with  great  zeal  to  establish  the  royal  authority.  He 
died  in  1645.  Among  his  works  was  the  following :  “  Brief 
Instructions  in  regard  to  the  virtues  and  arts  which  a  Prince, 
who  wishes  to  rule  happily  over  his  kingdom  and  States,  ought 
to  exercise  and  employ,  addressed  to  that  exalted  Lord  and 
Prince  Gustavus  Adolphus.”  Stockholm,  1604,  8vo. 

THOMAS  GRYNiEUS,  nephew  of  John  James,  was 
born  at  Syringen,  in  Swabia,  and  educated  under  the  care  of 
his  uncle.  He  was  Latin  and  Greek  professor  at  Berne  and 
Basil,  and  was  highly  respected  as  a  scholar  and  a  man.  He 
left  four  sons,  all  eminent  in  literature. 
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FRANCIS  BENARDINE  FERRARI,  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  born  at  Milan  about  1577.  Frederic  Borromeo,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Milan,  appointed  him  to  travel  into  various  parts  of 
Europe  in  order  to  purchase  books  and  manuscripts  to  form  a 
library  at  Milan.  Ferrari  collected  a  great  number  of  books, 
Which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Ambrosian  library,  and  died 
in  1669.  His  works  are— 1.  De  Antiquo  Ecclesiasticarum 
Epistolarum  genere.  2.  De  Ritu  Sacrarum  Ecclesise  Catho¬ 
lic®  concionum.  3.  De  veterum  acclamationibus  et  plausu. 

JOHN  GERARD  VOSSIUS,  a  learned  and  laborious 
writer,  was  of  a  considerable  family  in  the  Netherlands ;  and 
was  born  in  1577,  in  the  Palatinate,  near  Heidelberg,  at  a  place 
where  his  father,  John  Vossius,  was  minister.  He  became  well 
skilled  in  polite  literature,  history,  and  sacred  and  profane 
antiquities,  and  was  made  director  of  the  college  of  Dort,  He 
was  at  length  made  professor  of  eloquence  and.  chronology  at 
Leyden,  whence  he  was  called  in  1633  to  Amsterdam,  to  fill 
the  chair  of  a  professor  of  history.  He  died  in  1649.  He 
wrote  many  learned  works,  of  which  a  complete  edition  has 
been  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  9  vols.  folio. 

The  character  of  Vossius,  as  a  writer,  is  that  of  a  laborious 
compiler,  who  brings  together  every  thing  which  hd  has  met 
with  in  his  reading  on  a  subject,  with  no  great  regard  to 
method,  or  acuteness  of  criticism,  but  always  attentive  to  in¬ 
struction.  His  works,  therefore,  though  not  brilliant,  have  a 
solid  value,  and  are  still  consulted  by  scholars  with  advantage. 
He  was  the  father  of  five  sons,  all  of  them  men  of  letters. 

GEORGE  S  ANDYS,  youngest  brother  of  Sir  Edwin,  was 
born  in  1577,  he  was  a  most  accomplished  gentleman;  travelled 
over  several  parts  of  Europe  and  the  East,  and  published  an 
account  of  his  journeys  in  folio,  in  1635.  He  made  an  elegant 
translation  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  and  composed  some 
poetical  pieces  of  his  own  that  were  greatly  admired.  He  also 
paraphrased  the  Psalms,  and  left  behind  a  translation,  with 
notes,  of  one  sacred  drama,  written  by  Grotius,  entitled  Chris- 
tus  Patiens;  on  which,  and  Adamus  Exul,  and  Masenius,  is 
founded  Lauder’s  impudent  charge  of  plagiarism  against  the 
immortal  Milton.  He  became  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
chamber  to  Charles  I.,  and  died  in  1643. 

LAURENCE  BEYERLINCK,  a  voluminous  writer,  a 
native  of  Antwerp,  was  born  in  April  1578,  of  a  family  of 
Bergen-op-zoom,  and  received  his  education  among  the  jesuit9. 
He  afterwards  studied  philosophy  at  Louvaine,  and  also  as¬ 
sumed  the  ecclesiastic  dress  for  his  divinity  course,  but  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  in  the  college  of 
Vaulse.  He  afterwards  had  a  living  near  Louvaine,  and  also 
taught  philosophy  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  In  1605  he 
was  called  to  Antwerp,  where  he  had  the  charge  of  the  school, 
and  some  promotion  in  the  church.  He  died  there  June  7, 
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>1627.  His  works  are — 1.  Apophthegmata  Christianorum,  8vo. 
2.  Biblia  Sacra  variorum  translationum,  3  vols.  folio.  3.  Prom- 
tuarium  morale  super  evangelia  communica,  et  particularia 
quaedam  fastorum  totius  anni,  8vo.  4.  Magnum  Theatrum 
vitae  humanae,  8  vols.  folio. 

FREDERIC  LINDENBRUCH,  the  laborious  editor  of 
Virgil,  Terence,  and  other  classics  ;  and  the  author  of  “  codex 
legum  antiquarum,”  folio,  was  a  Fleming,  and  died  1638. 

CHRISTOPHER  ANGELUS,  a  native  of  Greece,  who 
after  suffering  many  hardships  and  cruelties  from  the  Turks, 
came  over  to  England,  where  he  was  well  received.  He  taught 
Greek  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  wrote  many  books, 
particularly  an  account  of  his  own  sufferings,  which  was  very 
interesting.  It  was  printed  in  Greek  and  English  in  1617.  He 
died  in  1638. 

JOHN  FILES  AC  was  born  at  Paris.  He  taught  ethics, 
and  afterwards  philosophy,  at  the  college  de  la  Marche,  and 
was  rector  oF  that  university  in  1586.  He  took  his  doctor's 
degree  in  1590,  and  was  made  curate  of  St.  John  en  Greve. 
Filesac  was  eminent  among  his  contemporaries  for  his  soundness, 
learning,  and  piety.  He  died  at  Paris,  May  27,  1638. 

JOHN  MEURSIUS,  a  learned  and  laborious  writer,  born 
at  Losdim,  near  the  Hague,  in  1579.  He  early  discovered  a 
fondness  of  the  sciences.  At  thirteen  he  wrote  Greek  verses, 
and  at  sixteen  made  a  commentary  on  Lycophron.  He  went  to 
study  the  law  at  Orleans  with  the  son  of  Barneveldt,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  travels.  In  1610  he  was  made  professor  of 
history  at  Leyden;  and  afterwards  Greek  professor.  In  1611 
the  magistrates  of  the  United  Provinces  appointed  him  to 
write  the  history  of  his  country.  He  married,  in  1612,  Anna 
Catherine  Bilberbecica,  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family 
in  Pomerania,  who  possessed  many  amiable  qualities.  During 
fourteen  years  residence  at  Leyden,  he  published  more  works 
than  the  whole  body  of  professors  had  done  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  university  in  1575.  His  writings  have  now  spread 
his  reputation  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Christian  IV.  king  of 
Denmark,  in  1625,  conferred  on  him  the  offices  of  historio¬ 
grapher  royal,  and  professor  of  history  and  politics  in  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  Sora,  where  he  resided  twelve  years.  In  1638  he  had 
a  violent  attack  of  the  stone,  from  which  he  recovered,  but  died 
of  a  consumption  induced  by  the  same,  20th  September,  1639. 
He  left  behind  him  a  son  and  a  daughter.  He  was  of  a  very  mild 
disposition,  and  in  his  friendships  he  was  firm  and  affectionate. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  historical,  critical,  and  miscellaneous 
works ;  but  had  no  hand  in  a  scandalous,  indecent  piece  published 
in  his  name,  entitled  “  Meursii  Elegantiae  Latinas  Sermonis 
which  was  the  production  of  one  Westrenius,  an  advocate  of 
Copenhagen. 
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BRIAN  TWYNE,  son  of  Thomas,  and  grandson  of  John 
Twyne,  was  born  in  1579,  and  admitted  a  scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  college,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  and 
was  appointed  Greek  reader.  He  was  afterwards  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Rye  in  Sussex.  Laud  had  a  great  regard  for 
him,  and  employed  him  in  drawing  up  the  university  statutes, 
all  of  which  he  transcribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  was  re¬ 
warded  with  the  place  of  custos  archivorum,  founded  in  1634. 
He  died  at  his  lodgings  in  St.  Aldgate’s,  July  4,  1644,  aged 
sixty-five,  and  was  buried  in  Corpus  chapel.  He  wrote  “  An- 
tiquitatis  Academiae  Oxoniensis  Apologia,  4to. and  left  large 
collections  relative  to  the  history  of  the  university. 

FRANCIS  ROUS,  a  republican  writer,  was  born  at  Hal- 
ton  in  Cornwall,  in  1579,  and  educated  at  Broadgate  halh 
Oxford.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  became  a  member 
of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  he  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  a  commonwealth 
on  the  plan  of  the  Hebrew  republic.  He  was  afterwards  the 
tool  of  Cromwell,  whom  he  compared  to  Moses,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  was  made  one  of  his  lords.  He  was  also  appointed 

fjrovost  of  Eton,  where  he  died  in  1659.  His  works  were  pub- 
ished  in  folio,  1657.  Hie  son,  Francis  Rous,  a  physician,  died 
young  in  1643.  He  wrote  “  Archceologias  Atticae,”  1637,  4to. 

LOUIS  DE  SOUZA,  an  eminent  writer,  was  a  native  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  born  at  Santarem.  His  father  was  a  man  of  family, 
governor  of  the  castle  of  St.  George  de  la  Mina.  Louis  was 
brought  up  to  the  military  profession,  and  served  first  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  Malta,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks.  After 
being  liberated,  he  served  with  the  troops  in  America  and  the 
East  Indies.  He  then  married  a  widow  of  rank ;  but  the  loss 
of  a  child  and  other  circumstances  impressing  them  with  a 
spirit  of  devotion,  they  both  instantly  took  the  religious  habit 
in  the  Dominican  order,  De  Souza  changing  his  baptismal 
name  of  Manuel  for  that  of  Louis.  In  addition  to  the  polish 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  he  had  acquired  a  good  share  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  had  written  an  elegant  preface  to  the  Latin  poems  of 
Falcone.  He  was,  therefore,  chosen  to  write  the  history  of 
his  order  in  Portugal,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  of  which  he 
printed  the  first  volume,  folio,  in  1633,  at  his  convent  of  Bem- 
fica,  near  Lisbon.  From  his  papers  two  other  volumes  were 
printed  after  his  death.  He  also  wrote  the  “  Life  of  Don 
Bartholomew,  or  the  Martyrs,”  printed  in  1619,  and  of  which  a 
French  translation  has  been  given;  and  a  “  History  of  John 
III.,  king  of  Portugal,”  which  has  remained  in  manuscript. 
This  author  is  accounted  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  country.- 
WILLIAM  ERSKINE,  youngest  son  of  the  treasurer,* 
cupbeai’er  to  the  king,  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,- 
though  no  author.  He  was  in  strict  habits  of  literary  intimacy 
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with  Sir  Robert  Mory,  first  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
with  lord  Brouncker,  and  most  of  the  group  who  met  together 
at  Oxford,  and  in  Gresham  College,  during  the  civil  wars.  He 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  used  to  be  called  cousin  William  by 
the  successive  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

William  Erskine’s  sister,  the  countess  of  Mareschal,  was 
a  woman  of  learning  and  taste,  to  whom  Arthur  Johnston  ad¬ 
dressed  some  of  his  pieces  of  Latin  poetry,  and  his  version 
of  the  Psalms. 

PETER  GALATIN,  a  learned  franciscan  monk,  who  was 
living  in  the  year  1632.  He  acquired  considerable  reputation 
by  different  theological  and  literary  productions. 

THOMAS  DECKER,  a  dramatic  writer,  contemporary 
with  Ben  Jonson,  with  whom  he  quarrelled.  In  the  Biograpbia 
Dramatica  is  a  long  list  of  forgotten  plays  of  Decker ;  and  his 
“  Gull’s  Hornbook,”  a  scarce  little  tract  by  him,  was  elegantly 
and  curiously  reprinted  in  1813. 

WILLIAM  DRURY,  an  English  gentleman  of  consi¬ 
derable  learning  and  genius,  who  became  a  teacher  of  poetry 
and  rhetoric  in  the  English  college  at  Douay,  in  1618.  He 
was  invited  thither  by  Dr.  Kellison,  the  president,  who  was 
then  providing  professors  to  teach  such  young  men  as  had 
been  drawn  from  the  protestant  religion  in  England,  and  had 
hitherto  beep  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits.  Drury 
was  for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  England,  on  account  of  his 
^religion,  but  was  released  at  the  intercession  of  count  Gonde- 
mar,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  England,  to  whom  he  dedi¬ 
cated  his  three  Latin  plays. 

ELIZABETH  LEGGE,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward 
Legge,  Esq.,  an  ancestor  of  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  was  born 
in  1580.  She  studied  the  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  Irish 
languages,  and  had  a  fine  poetical  genius ;  but  became  blind 
by  midnight  reading.  She  lived  chiefly  in  Ireland,  and  died 
unmarried  at  the  age  of  105.  Her  family  was  remarkable  for 
longevity.  One  of  her  brothers  lived  to  be  109,  one  sister  to 
be  more  than  a  century,  and  another  died  in  her  ll£th  year. 

HENRY  PEACHAM,  a  writer  of  considerable  note  in  his 
day,  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  Mr.  Henry  Peacham,  of 
Leverton,  near  Boston,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  In  his 
“  Compleat  Gentleman,”  he  says  that  he  was  born  at  North 
Mims,  near  St.  Alban’s,  where  he  received  his  education  under 
an  ignorant  school-master.  He  was  afterwards  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge ;  and  in  his  title  to  his  “  Minerva,”  styles 
himself  master  of  arts.  He  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  and  while 
in  that  country  studied  painting  and  music ;  besides  which,  he 
was  skilled  in  surveying  and  engraving ;  and  learnt  music  of 
Orazio  Vecchi.  He  was  also  intimate  with  all  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  time  at  home,  and  has  characterized  their  several 
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styles,  as  well  as  those  of  many  on  the  continent.  His  opinions, 
says  Dr.  Burney,  concerning  their  works,  are  very  accurate, 
and  manifest  great  knowledge  of  all  that  was  understood  at  the 
time  respecting  practical  music.  It  is  said  that  he  was  reduced 
to  poverty  in  his  old  age,  and  wrote  penny  pamphlets  for  bread. 
He  died  about  1640.  His  principal  work,  entitled  “  The 
Compleat  Gentleman,”  was  once  popular,  and  went  through 
numerous  editions.  It  treats  of  “  nobilitie  in  general ;  of  dig- 
nitie  and  necessitie  of  learning  in  princes  and  nobilitie;  the 
time  of  learning ;  the  dutie  of  parents  in  their  children’s  edu¬ 
cation  ;  of  a  gentleman’s  carriage  in  the  universitie ;  of  style  in 
speaking,  writing,  and  reading  history;  of  cosmography;  of 
memorable  observation  in  the  survey  of  the  earth;  of  geometry; 
of  poetry ;  of  musicke  ;  of  statues  and  medalls  ;  of  drawing  and 
painting  in  oyle  ;  of  sundry  blazonnes  both  ancient  and  modern ; 
of  armory  or  blazing  armes  ;  of  exercise  of  body ;  of  reputation 
and  carriage  ;  of  travaile ;  of  warre ;  of  fishing.”  Besides  this 
he  published — 1.  Minerva  Britannica,  ora  Garden  of Heroical 
Devices,  4to.  2.  Thalia’s  Banquet.  3.  The  Valley  of  Va¬ 
riety.  4.  The  Worth  of  a  Penny,  or  a  Caution  to  keep 
Money.  5.  The  Gentleman’s  Exercise,  4to. 

DANIEL  HEINSIUS,  professor  of  politics  and  history  at 
Leyden,  and  librarian  to  the  university  there,  was  born  at 
Ghent  in  1580.  He  became  a  scholar  to  Joseph  Scaliger  at 
Leyden,  and  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  perfection  to  which  he 
attained  in  literature.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  critic  by 
his  labours  on  many  classical  authors,  and  was  highly  honoured 
at  home  and  abroad.  Gustavus  Adolphus  gave  him  a  place" 
among  his  counsellors  of  state;  the  republic  of  Venice  made 
him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Mark;  and  pope  Urban  VIII. 
made  him  great  offers,  if  he  would  come,  as  he  expressed  it, 
“  to  rescue  Rome  from  barbarism.”  He  died  in  1666.  The' 
learned  have  all  joined  in  their  praises  of  Heinsius ;  Gerard 
Vossius  says,  that  he  was  a  very  great  man,  and  calls  him  the 
ornament  of  the  muses  and  the  graces  ;  Casaubon  admires 
him  equally  for  his  parts  and  learning ;  Parius  calls  him  the 
Varro  of  his  age;  Barthius  ranks  him  with  the  first  writers  -r 
Bochart  pronounces  him  a  truly  great  and  learned  man ;  and 
Selden  speaks  of  him  as  “  tarn  severorum  quam  amceniorum 
literarum  sol,” — a  light  to  guide  us  in  our  gay  as  well  as  severe 
pursuits  in  literature.  Some,  however,  have  thought  that  he 
was  not  so  well  formed  for  criticism;  and  Le  Clerc,  in  his 
account  of  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  Bentley’s  “  Horace,’' 
says,  that  though  doubtless  a  learned  man,  who  had  spent  all 
his  life  in  the  study  of  criticism,  yet,  if  we  may  judge  by  his 
Horace,  he  was  by  no  means  happy  in  his  conjectures ;  but  he 
speaks  much  more  advantageously  of  his  son,  Nicholas  Hein- 
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sius ;  and  agreed  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  though  not 
so  learned  a  man  as  his  father,  he  had  a  better  taste  for  criti¬ 
cism.  Heinsius  published  several  editions  of  classic  authors ; 
also  two  treatises  “  De  Satira  Horatiana poems,  and  prose 
works,  some  of  which  were  satirical,  as  the  “Laus  Asini;” 
“  Laus  Pediculi ;”  &c. 

FRANCIS  ZYP.EUS,  or  ZYF  VANDER,  a  learned 
writer,  born  at  Malines,  in  1580.  The  bishop  of  Antwerp  ap¬ 
pointed  him  canon  and  archdeacon  of  his  church.  He  wrote 
several  works,  and  died  in  1655,  aged  75. 

ELIAS  PUTSCHlUS,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  was  born 
in  1580,  and  became  a  celebrated  grammarian;  his  family  was 
originally  from  Augsburg.  When  he  was  only  twenty-one, 
he  published  Sallust,  with  fragments  and  good  notes  ;  he  then 
published  the  celebrated  collection  of  thirty-three  ancient 
grammarians,  in  4<to.  at  Hanau,  in  1605.  He  was  preparing 
other  learned  works,  and  had  excited  a  general  expectation 
from  his  knowledge  and  talents,  when  he  died  at  Stade,  in 
1606,  aged  26. 

FRANCIS  LUGO,  elder  brother  of  John  Lowth,  was 
born  at  Madrid  in  1580,  and  became  a  jesuit  at  Salamanca, 
in  1600,  where  he  first  employed  himself  in  teaching  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  grammar,  but  he  afterwards  was  professor  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  was  sent  to  the  Indies.  There  he  filled  the  divi¬ 
nity  chair  in  the  town  of  Mexico,  and  also  in  Santa  Fe.  These 
posts,  however,  not  being  agreeable  to  the  retirement  in  which 
he  desired  to  live,  he  returned  to  Spain.  In  the  voyage,  he 
lost  the  best  part  of  his  commentaries  upon  the  “  Summa”  of 
T.  Aquinas,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Dutch.  He  was  afterwards  deputed  to  Rome  by  the  province 
of  Castile,  to  assist  at  the  eighth  general  assembly  of  the  je- 
suits ;  and,  upon  the  conclusion  of  it,  he  was  detained  by  two 
employments,  that  of  censor  of  the  books  published  by  the 
jesuits,  and  that  of  Theologue  General.  But  finding  himself 
to  be  courted  more  and  more,  from  the  time  that  his  brother 
was  made  a  cardinal,  he  went  back  into  Spain,  where  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  two  colleges,  or  of  a  college  or  school, 
consisting  of  two  divisions,  as  is  that  of  Westminster.  He 
died  in  1652,  after  writing  several  books. 

WILLIAM  HIGFORD,  an  elegant  writer,  born  in  1580, 
at  or  near  Alderton,  Gloucestershire,  and  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  Oxford.  He  died  at  his  house  at  Dixton,  near  Alderton, 
April  6th,  1657.  Most  of  his  writings  are  lost;  one  manu¬ 
script,  however,  is  preserved,  entitled,  “  Institution  or  Advice 
to  his  Grandson,”  of  which  an  abridgment  was  published  by 
Barksdale,  1660,  12mo.  This  interesting  work  is  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  “Censura  Literaria.”  A  descendant  of  the 
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author,  the  Rev.  Henry  Higford,  died  at  Dixton,  aged  86, 
March  25th,  1795. 

JOHN  RUDBECK,  a  learned  Swede,  was  born  in  15SL 
After  acquiring  the  elements  of  learning  at  Qrebo  and  Streng- 
nas,  he  entered  himself  at  Upsal,  and  had  scarcely  attained  to 
tire  23rd  year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  latter;  but  he  exchanged  this  ofiice  for 
the  professorship  of  Hebrew,  in  1610.  On  the  coronation 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  in  theo¬ 
logy,  and  in  1619,  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Vestares. 
In  consequence  of  some  expressions  which  he  introduced  in  a 
public  oration,  a  violent  dispute  took  place  between  him  and 
professor  Messenius.  It  was  carried  on  for  some  time,  little  to 
the  honour  of  either  party,  and  at  length  occasioned  so  much 
animosity,  that  the  king  ordered  the  matter  to  be  formally 
examined  in  the  consistory  of  Stockholm,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  bishops  and  other  persons  of  distinction.  If  what  Mes¬ 
senius  says  be  true,  Rudbeck  was  obliged  publicly  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  himself  in  the  wrong.  To  allay  the  ferment  which  had 
been  excited,  the  king  appointed  Messenius  one  of  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  court  of  justice,  and,  in  1613,  made  Rudbeck  one 
of  his  own  chaplains.  It  was  chiefly  through  the  zeal  and 
exertions  of  this  learned  man,  that  the  Swedish  Bible,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Bible  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  published 
in  folio,  in  1618.  He  made  considerable  donations  to  the 
Gymnasium  of  Vesteras,  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
other  useful  institutions,  and  died  in  1646.  Archenholz,  in 
the  memoirs  of  queen  Christina,  relates,  that  Rudbeck,  hav¬ 
ing  on  his  death-bed  received  a  visit  from  that  princess,  took 
the  liberty,  among  other  admonitions,  to  warn  her  against  flat¬ 
terers,  and  people  of  the  same  stamp,  who  artfully  endea¬ 
voured  to  become  acquainted  with  her  secrets  merely  to  betray 
them.  These  court  sycophants,  he  said,  were  the  worst  cha¬ 
racters  in  the  world,  and  sought  nothing  else  but  her  ruin,  and 
that  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  was  the  author  of  various 
sermons,  preached  on  public  occasions,  and  of  several  other 
works.  He  published,  in  1636,  “  Privilegia  quasdam  Docto- 
rum,  Magistrorum,  Baccalaureorum,  Studiosorum  et  Scholarum 
omnium.”  This  work,  which  had  excited  great  attention,  had 
nearly  proved  the  author’s  ruin,  and  soon  after  its  appearance 
was  prohibited  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  On  this  occasion, 
Skytte,  one  of  the  members,  said,  that  “  no  book  of  a  more 
dangerous  tendency  had  appeared  in  Sweden  for  many  years 
and,  therefore,  he  insisted  that  the  publisher  should  be  obliged 
to  declare  upon  oath,  that  he  had  retained  no  copies  after  it 
was  forbidden  to  be  sold.  It  is  said  that  it  stopped  Rudbeck's 
promotion,  and  prevented  him  from  being  made  an  archbishop. 

PETER  MAMBRIN,  a  learned  French  jesuit,  born  in 
VOL.  V.  3  A 
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Clermont,  in  1581.  He  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  imitators 
of  Virgil-in  Latin  poetry,  and  his  poems  are  of  the  same  spe¬ 
cies.  Thus  he  wrote  Eclogues;  Georgies,  or  four  books  on 
the  culture  of  the  soul  and  the  understanding;  together  with 
an  heroic  poem,  entitled  Constantine,  or  Idolatry  overthrown. 
He  showed  also  great  critical  abilities  in  a  Latin  peripatetical 
dissertation  on  epic  poeti’y.  He  died  in  1661. 

SIR  THOMAS  OVERBURY,  a  learned  and  accomplished 
English  gentleman,  was  born  at  Umington,  in  Warwickshire, 
in  1581,  and  studied  at  Oxford.  His  intimacy  with  Sir  Robert 
Carr  procured  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  also  occa¬ 
sioned  his  death.  When  Sir  Robert  became  viscount  Roches¬ 
ter,  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  countess  of  Essex,  of 
which  Sir  Thomas  disapproved  in  so  plain  terms,  that  the  vis¬ 
count  treacherously  used  his  influence  with  the  king,  to  inspire 
him  with  unjust  suspicions  of  the  baronet,  who  was  thrown  into 
the  tower,  where  he  was  poisoned,  September  15th,  1613. 
This  iniquitous  deed  was  not  discovered  till  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  when  Sir  Gervase  Elways,  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  and 
some  others,  were  tried  and  executed,  but  the  principals  were 
pardoned.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  though  by  no  means  a  blame¬ 
less  character,  was  lamented,  as  a  victim  to  the  passions  of  a 
most  abandoned  pair*,  and  his  literary  accomplishments  in¬ 
creased  the  public  commiseration.  He  wrote  both  in  verse 
and  prose.  In  the  first,  his  poem  entitled  “The  Wife,”  de¬ 
scribing  the  character  of  a  woman  qualifled  to  render  the  mar¬ 
ried  state  happy,  was  extremely  popular.  An  elegant  compli¬ 
ment  to  this  piece  and  its  author,  was  paid  by  Owen  the  epi¬ 
grammatist,  in  the  following  lines : 

Uxorem  culto  describis  carmine  talem, 

Qualem  oratorem  Tullius  ore  potens ; 

Qualem  describis,  quamvis  tibi  nuberet  uxor, 
iEqualis  tali  non  faret  ilia  viro. 

A  tenth  edition  of  all  his  works  was  published  in  1753,  oc¬ 
tavo.  His  nephew,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  published — 1.  An 
Account  of  the  Trial  of  Joan  Perry  and  her  two  sons  for  the 
murder  of  William  Harrison,  1676.  2.  Queries  on  Persecu¬ 

tion  in  Religion,  &c. 

THOMAS  LIAYNE,  a  learned  schoolmaster,  the  son  of 
Robert  Hayne,  of  Thrussington,  in  Leicestershire,  was  born, 
probably  in  that  parish,  in  1581.  He  was  lame  almost  from  his 
birth,  which  prevented  him  from  enjoying  the  recreations  of 
youth,  he  therefore  devoted  himself  the  more  diligently  to 
study.  He  took  his  degrees  in  arts  in  Lincoln  college,  Oxford, 
after  which  he  became  one  of  the  ushers  at  Christ’s  hospital, 
London.  He  was  highly  respected  by  men  of  learning,  and 
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particularly  by  Selden.  He  died  July  27th,  1045,  and  was 
buried  in  Christ-dhurch,  London.  He  endowed  a  school  at 
Thrussington,  and  founded  two  scholarships  in  Lincoln  col¬ 
lege;  several  other  acts  of  charity  are  included  in  his  will. 
His  works  are — 1.  Grammatices  Latina;  compendium,  8vo. 
2.  Linguarum  cognatio,  seu  de  linguis  in  genere.  3.  Pax  in 
terra,  8vo.  4.  The  equal  Ways  of  God  in  rectifying  the  un¬ 
equal  Ways  of  Man.  5.  General  View  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  0.  Life  of  Martin  Luther,  4to. 

EDWARD  HERBERT,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  in 
Shropshire,  an  eminent  English  writer,  born  in  1581,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford.  At  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  married 
the  heiress  of  Sir  William  Herbert,  of  St.  Gillian’s,  a  lady  six 
years  older  than  himself  Being  weary  of  the  uniformity  of  a 
domestic  life,  he,  in  1608,  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  continent, 
leaving  his  wife  somewhat  discontented.  Possessing  those  chi¬ 
valrous  ideas  that  prevailed  in  this  duelling  age,  he  was  likely 
to  be  involved  in  perpetual  quarrels.  Accordingly,  one  of  his 
first  adventures  at  Paris,  was  the  exploit  of  recovering  a  top- 
knot  for  a  young  lady  ten  years  old,  from  a  gentleman  who  had 
snatched  it,  in  a  manner  which  would  have  brought  on  a  duel, 
had  his  antagonist  been  as  ready  to  fight  as  himself.  To  this 
procedure,  he  says,  he  thought  himself  obliged  by  the  oath 
taken  when  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  bath.  His  advan¬ 
tageous  person  and  manners,  and  the  reputation  for  courage 
which  he  had  acquired,  gained  him  many  friends,  among  whom 
was  the  constable  Montmorenci.  At  a  seat  of  this  nobleman 
he  passed  a  summer,  practising  horsemanship  and  other  manly 
exercises,  in  which  he  became  singularly  expert.  He  returned 
to  England  the  following  year,  which  he  quitted  again  in  1610, 
in  order  to  serve  in  the  English  forces  sent  to  assist  the  prince 
of  Orange  at  the  siege  of  duliers.  Here  he  signalized  himself 
by  a  valour,  sometimes  carried  to  needless  temerity  ;  he  like¬ 
wise  engaged  in  some  private  quarrels  ;  but  it  always  happened, 
that  notwithstanding  his  own  readiness  to  fight,  none  of  his 
challenges  ever  came  to  effect.  After  the  siege  he  visited  An¬ 
twerp  and  Brussels,  and  then  returned  to  London,  whither  his 
reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  where  he  now  stood  as  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  of  the  time.  The  affection 
of  a  court  lady,  which  he  seems  to  have  encouraged  by  his 
gallantries,  though,  as  he  protests,  without  any  criminality, 
produced  an  attempt  from  her  husband  to  assassinate  him  in 
the  streets  of  London,  which  he  foiled  by  a  prodigious  effort 
of  courage  and  dexterity.  In  1614  he  went  into  the  Low 
Countries,  to  serve  under  the  prince  of  Orange.  His  account 
of  this  campaign  contains  several  instances  of  his  personal 
valour,  and  of  the  respect  paid  him  by  great  men,  but  does  not 
exhibit  him  in  the  light  of  a  commander.  After  its  conclusion 
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lie  made  a  tour  in  Italy,  and  at  Turin  engaged  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy  to  conduct  from  France  a  body  of  protestants  into 
Piedmont,  for  his  service.  This  enlistment  being  forbidden  by 
the  French  court,  he  was  arrested  by  the  governor  of  Lyons, 
but  soon  obtained  his  liberation.  Taking  this  action  of  the 
governor,  who  had  only  done  his  duty,  as  an  affront,  Herbert, 
who  was  “  jealous  of  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel,”  sent 
him  a  challenge,  which,  as  usual,  came  to  nothing.  He  passed 
the  next  summer  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  then  returned 
to  England.  In  1616  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France.  A  man  of  his  disposition  was  not  likely  to  suffer  such 
an  honourable  office  to  be  degraded  in  his  possession,  through 
want  either  of  splendour  or  of  spirit;  and  the  observations  lie 
has  left  respecting  the  characters  of  the  king,  Lewis  XIII.,  and 
his  favourite  Luines,  display  much  political  sagacity.  His  wife 
did  not  choose  to  accompany  him  in  this  mission,  and  he  has 
confessed  to  some  deviations  from  regularity  of  conduct,  for 
which  her  absence,  and  the  example  of  a  licentious  court,  is 
some  excuse.  As  long  as  his  business  was  only  to  maintain  a 
good  correspondence  between  the  two  nations,  his  task  was 
easy,  but  when  he  was  instructed  to  mediate  between  the 
French  king  and  his  protestant  subjects,  on  which  occasion  he 
went  to  the  royal  army  at  St.  Jean  d’Angely,  he  experienced  a 
rudeness  from  Luines,  which  his  high  spirit  could  not  brook. 
Provoking  language  passed  on  both  sides,  and  a  complaint  was 
sent  against  him  to  the  English  court,  which  occasioned  his  recall. 
He  cleared  himself,  however,  so  well  to  his  master,  that  after  the 
death  of  Luines,  which  soon  followed,  he  was  sent  back  to  France 
as  resident  ambassador.  It  was  at  Paris  that,  in  1624,  he  printed 
his  famous  book,  “  De  Yeritate  prout  distinguitur  a  Revela- 
tione,”  which  he  had  planned  and  begun  in  England.  An  in¬ 
cident  which  he  has  mentioned  as  previous  to  its  publication, 
is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  power  of  the  imagination  over 
an  enthusiastic  mind.  Being  in  his  chamber,  doubtful  as  to 
the  propriety  of  publishing  his  book,  on  one  fair  day  in  sum¬ 
mer,  his  casement  opened  to  the  south,  the  sun  shining  clear,  and 
no  wind  stirring,  “  I  took,”  says  he,  “my  bookDe  Veritate  in 
my  hand,  and  kneeling  on  my  knees,  devoutly  said  these  words  ; 
O  thou  eternal  God,  author  of  the  light  which  now  shines 
upon  me,  and  giver  of  all  inward  illuminations,  I  do  beseech 
thee  of  thy  infinite  goodness  to  pardon  a  greater  request  than 
a  sinner  ought  to  make ;  I  am  not  satisfied  enough  whether  I 
ought  to  publish  this  book,  De  Veritate;  if  it  be  for  thy  glory, 
I  beseech  thee,  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven  ;  if  not,  I  shall 
suppress  it.  I  had  no  sooner  spoke  these  words,  but  a  loud, 
though  gentle  noise  came  from  the  heavens,  for  it  was  like 
nothing  on  earth,  which  did  so  comfort  and  cheer  me  that 
I  took  my  petition  as  granted,  and  that  I  had  the  sign  de- 
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manded.”  He  makes  the  most  solemn  protestation  of  the: 
truth  of  this  narrative,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  fully  believed  in  the  reality  of  the  circumstance. 

In  1625  he  was  created  baron  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
by  the  title  of  lord  Herbert,  of  Castle  Island ;  and  in  1631  by 
that  of  lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  in  Shropshire.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  adhered  to  the  parliament ; 
and,  in  1644,  obtained  a  pension,  on  account  of  his  having 
been  plundered  by  the  king’s  forces.  He  died  at  London,  in 
1648.  “  Lord  Herbert,”  says  Mr.  Granger,  “  stands  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  public  ministers,  historians,  and  philosophers 
of  his  age.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  his  person,  his  under¬ 
standing,  or  his  courage,  was  the  most  extraordinary,  as  the 
fair,  the  learned,  and  the  brave,  held  him  in  equal  admiration ; 
but  the  same  man  was  wise  and  capricious,  redressed  wrongs 
and  quarrelled  for  punctilios,  hated  bigotry  in  religion  and 
was  himself  a  bigot  to  philosophy.”  His  best  performance  is 
the  “  History  of  Henry  VIII.,”  folio.  In  1663  appeared  his 
book,  “  De  Religione  Gentilium,”  of  which  a  translation  was 
printed  in  1705.  Lord  Herbert  also  wrote,  “Expeditio  Buck¬ 
ingham!  ducis  in  Ream  insulam  and  his  own  life  ;  which  last 
was  printed  in  1764,  4to. 

JOHN  AGLIONBY,  was  born  in  Cumberland,  educated 
at  Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  and  known  for  his  great  learning. 
He  was  head  of  St.  Edmund’s  hall,  chaplain  to  James  I.,  and 
one  of  the  translators  of  the  New  Testament.  He  died  at 
Islip,  where  he  was  rector,  1610,  in  his  forty-third  year.  His 
son,  of  the  same  name,  was  dean  of  Canterbury,  an  honour 
which  he  enjoyed  but  a  few  months,  and  died  1643. 

JEREMIAH  HOELTZLINUS,  a  philologer,  was  a 
native  of  Nuremburg,  but  settled  at  Leyden,  and  is  best 
known  by  his  edition  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  there  in  1641 .  He  published  also  a  German  translation 
of  the  Psalms.  He  died  in  1641. 

RICHARD  GETHING,  a  penman,  was  a  native  of  Here¬ 
fordshire.  He  settled  in  Fetter-lane,  London;  and  about  1616 
published  a  copybook  of  various  hands.  In  1645  appeared 
another,  entitled  “  Chirographia,”  of  which  there  is  an  edition, 
1664,  with  his  portrait  in  the  front.  Besides  these  works, 
he  published  “  Calligraphotechnia,”  which  was  dedicated  to 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  1626. 

MATTHIAS  BERNEGGER,  who  was  born  Dec.  8, 1582, 
at  Hallstadt,  in  Austria,  became  rector  of  the  college,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  at  Strasburgh,  where  he  died,  Feb.  3,  1640. 
He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  critics  of  his  time,  and  had 
particularly  studied  the  works  of  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Sueto¬ 
nius,  and  Sallust.  His  chief  works  are — 1.  Hypobolimasa  D. 
Marias  Deiparas  Camera,  seu  Idolum  Lauretanum,  &c.  4to. 
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2.  De  Jure  eligendi  Reges  et  Principes,  4to.  3.  Epistolae 
mutuas  H.  Grotii  et  Matt.  Berneggeri,  12mo.  4.  Epistolae 
Joannis  Kepleri,  &c.  12mo.  5.  Observationes  Miscellanei,  8vo. 
He  also  published  editions  of  Tacitus,  and  the  younger  Pliny. 

MARIO  BETTINI,  a  learned  Italian  jesuit,  was  born  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  Feb.  6,  1582.  Fie  entered  the  order  in  1595,  and  was 
afterwards  moral,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  professor  in 
the  college  of  Parma.  He  died  at  Bologna,  Nov.  7,  1637.  Flis 
works  are — 1.  Rubenus  hilarotragedia  satyra  Pastoralis,  4to. 

2.  Clodoveus,  sive  Lodovicius,  tragicum  silviludium,  12mo. 

3.  Lycseum  Morale,  Politicium  et  Poeticum,  4to.  4.  Apiaria 
universal  Philosophise,  Mathematicae,  3  vols.  fol.  5.  Euclides 
explicatus.  6.  ./Erarium  philosophise  mathematicse.  7.  Re- 
creationum  Mathematicarum  Apiaria  XII.  novissima.  folio. 

PHILIP  ARIGHETTI,  canon  of  Florence,  was  born  in 
that  city  in  1582,  and  died  in  1662.  His  father  Nicholas,  who 
died  at  Florence  in  1639,  was  a  great  mathematician.  The 
works  of  Philip  are,  The  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle.  A  translation 
of  the  Poetics  of  the  same  author.  Four  Academic  Discourses. 
A  Life  of  St.  Francis.  A  Treatise  on  Prayer. 

FIUGO  GROTIUS,  or  more  properly  Hugh  D’Groot,  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age,  wras  born  at  Delft,  April  10, 
1583.  Fie  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  his  studies,  that  at 
fifteen  he  had  attained  great  knowledge  in  philosophy,  divinity, 
and  civil  law',  and  a  yet  greater  proficiency  in  polite  literature, 
as  appeared  by  the  commentary  he  had  made  at  that  age  on 
Martianus  Capello.  In  1593  he  accompanied  the  Dutch  am¬ 
bassador  into  France,  and  was  honoured  with  several  marks  of 
esteem  by  Henry  IV.  Fie  took  his  degree  of  LL.D.  in  that 
kingdom ;  and  at  his  return  to  his  native  country,  pleaded  at 
the  bar  before  he  wras  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  was  not 
twenty-four  when  he  was  appointed  attorney -general.  In  1613 
he  settled  at  Rotterdam,  and  was  nominated  syndic  of  that 
city,  but  did  not  accept  of  the  office,  till  a  promise  was  made 
him  that  he  should  not  be  removed  from  it.  This  prudent  pre¬ 
caution  he  took,  from  his  foreseeing  that  the  quarrels  of  the 
divines  on  the  doctrines  of  grace,  which  had  already  given 
rise  to  many  factions  in  the  state,  would  occasion  revolutions  in 
the  chief  cities.  The  same  year  he  was  sent  to  England,  on 
account  of  the  division  that  reigned  between  the  traders  of  the 
two  nations,  on  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  northern  seas ;  but 
he  could  obtain  no  satisfaction.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to 
England,  to  persuade  the  king  and  the  principal  divines  to 
favour  the  Arminians ;  and  he  had  several  conferences  with 
king  James  I.  on  that  subject.  On  his  return  to  Holland,  his 
attachment  to  Barneveldt  involved  him  in  gi’eat  trouble  ;  for  he 
was  seized,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  1619, 
and  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  But  after  having  been 
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treated  with  great  rigour  for  above  a  year  and  a  half  in  his  con¬ 
finement,  he  was  delivered  by  the  address  and  artifice  of  his 
wife,  who  having  observed  that  his  keepers  had  often  fatigued 
themselves  with  searching  and  examining  a  great  trunk  full  of 
foul  linen,  which  used  to  be  wrashed  at  Gorcum,  but  now  let  it 
pass  without  opening  it,  she  advised  him  to  bore  holes  in  it  to 
prevent  his  being  stifled,  and  then  to  get  into  it.  She  had 
mentioned  to  the  commandant’s  wife,  whose  husband  was 
absent,  that  it  was  her  intention  to  send  away  a  large  load  of 
books,  in  order  to  prevent  her  husband  from  injuring  himself 
by  study.  At  the  time  appointed  Grotius  entered  the  chest, 
and  was  with  difficulty  carried  down  a  ladder  by  two  soldiers. 
One  of  them,  surprised  at  his  weight,  said,  in  a  kind  of  jest 
then  oroverbial,  “  There  must  be  an  Arminian  in  it.”  She 
coolly  answered,  that  there  were  indeed  Arminian  books. 
The  soldiers,  however,  thought  proper  to  inform  the  com¬ 
mandant’s  wife  of  the  circumstance;  but  she,  already  prepared, 
would  not  permit  it  to  be  examined.  A  maid  who  was  in  the 
secret  accompanied  the  chest  in  the  boat  to  Gorcum,  and  there 
had  it  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  friend  of  her  master.  Gro¬ 
tius  quitted  it  uninjured,  dressed  himself  like  a  mason,  and 
taking  a  rule  and  trowel,  he  passed  through  the  market-place, 
and  stepping  into  a  boat,  went  to  Yalnet  in  Brabant.  Here  he 
made  himself  known  to  some  Arminians,  and  hired  a  carriage 
to  Antwerp.  At  first  there  was  a  design  of  prosecuting  his 
wife,  who  staid  in  the  prison  ;  and  some  judges  were  of  opinion 
that  she  ought  to  be  kept  there  in  her  husband’s  stead ;  how¬ 
ever,  she  was  released  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  and  universally 
applauded  for  her  behaviour.  He  now  retired  into  France, 
where  he  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from  that  court,  and 
Lewis  XIII.  settled  a  pension  upon  him.  Having  resided  there 
eleven  years,  he  returned  to  Holland,  on  his  receiving  a  very 
kind  letter  from  Frederic  Henry,  prince  of  Orange ;  but  his 
enemies  renewing  their  persecution,  he  went  to  Hamburgh, 
where,  in  1634,  queen  Christina  of  Sweden  made  him  her  coun¬ 
sellor,  and  sent  him  ambassador  into  France.  After  having 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  above  eleven  years,  he  re 
turned  to  give  an  account  to  queen  Christina  of  his  embassy  ; 
when  he  took  Holland  in  his  way,  and  received  many  honours 
at  Amsterdam.  He  was  introduced  to  her  at  Stockholm ;  and 
there  begged  that  she  would  grant  his  dismission,  that  hev 
might  return  to  Holland.  This  he  obtained  with  difficulty ; 
and  the  queen  gave  him  many  marks  of  her  esteem,  notwith¬ 
standing  he  had  many  enemies  at  her  court.  A  vessel  was  also 
provided  for  his  conveyance,  on  board  of  which  he  em¬ 
barked  on  August  12.  He  soon  encountered  a  violent  storm, 
which  obliged  him  to  go  on  shore  not  far  from  Dantzic.  He 
set  out  for  Lubeck  in  an  open  waggon,  exposed  to  the  wind 
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and  rain,  and  arrived  at  Rostock  greatly  indisposed.  A  phy¬ 
sician  who  was  called  in  soon  declared  him  to  be  in  danger, 
upon  which  Grotius  requested  the  presence  of  a  clergyman. 
The  Lutheran  minister,  named  John  Questorp,  who  attended 
on  this  occasion,  has  given  a  plain  narrative  of  the  last  hours 
of  this  great  man,  which  bears  all  the  marks  of  fidelity,  and 
serves  to  confute  the  many  idle  and  calumnious  reports  raised 
on  the  subject.  “  The  second  day,”  says  he,  “  after  Grotius’s 
arrival  at  this  town,  he  sent  for  me  about  nine  at  night :  I  found 
him  almost  at  the  point  of  death.  I  advised  him  to  prepare 
himself  for  a  happier  life,  and  to  repent  of  his  faults  ;  and  hap¬ 
pening  to  mention  the  publican  who  acknowledged  that  he  was 
a  sinner,  he  answered,  ‘  I  am  that  publican.’  I  went  on,  and 
told  him  that  he  must  have  recourse  to  Jesus  Christ,  without 
whom  there  is  no  salvation.  He  replied,  ‘  I  place  all  my  hope 
in  Jesus  Christ.’  I  began  to  repeat  aloud  in  German  the 
prayer  which  begins  ‘  Lord  Jesus  he  followed  me  in  a  very 
low  voice,  with  his  hands  clasped.  When  I  had  done,  I  asked 
him  if  he  understood  me  ?  He  answered,  ‘  I  understand  very 
well.’  I  continued  to  repeat  to  him  those  passages  of  the  word 
of  God  which  are  commonly  offered  to  the  remembrance  of 
dying  persons  ;  and  asking  if  he  understood  me,  he  answered, 
*  I  heard  your  voice,  but  did  not  understand  what  you  said.’ 
These  were  his  last  words ;  soon  after  he  expired,  just  at  mid¬ 
night.”  This  event  took  place  on  August  28,  1643,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Delft,  in 
the  family  tomb,  where  this  modest  epitaph,  written  by  himself, 
marks  the  spot : 

Grotius  hie  Hugo  est,  Batavium 

captivus  et  exul  Legatus  regni, 

Suecia  magna,  tui. 

Grotius  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters ;  of  whom  the 
sons  and  one  daughter  survived  him.  He  had  an  agreeable 
person,  a  good  complexion,  an  aquiline  nose,  lively  eyes,  a 
serene  and  cheerful  countenance ;  he  was  not  tall,  but  strong 
and  well  made.  Notwithstanding  the  embassies  in  which  he 
was  employed,  he  composed  a  great  number  of  excellent  works ; 
the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  De  jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  on  the 
Rights  of  War  and  Peace,  which  is  esteemed  a  masterpiece. 
2.  A  Treatise  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.  8.  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  4.  The  History  and  Annals 
of  Holland  ;  and,  5.  A  great  number  of  Letters ;  all  written  in 
Latin.  His  celebrated  book  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion  has  been  translated  into  Arabic  ;  and  his  Treatise  on 
War  and  Peace,  into  most  of  the  European  languages.  His 
brother,  William,  was  a  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  erudition.  The 
two  sons  of  Grotius,  Cornelius  and  Dietric,  followed  the  mili- 
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tary  profession ;  but  Peter  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  became 
pensionary  of  Amsterdam. 

JOHN  BARCLAY,  son  of  William  Barclay,  who  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  professor  of  civil  law  at  Angus,  his  son 
John  being  born  at  Pontamousson,  in  January,  1583.  He  very 
early  distinguished  himself  in  polite  literature,  and  published  a 
commentary  on  the  Thebaid  of  Statius  in  1601.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  James  I.  he  accompanied  his  father  to  England, 
where  he  presented  the  king  with  an  elegant  Latin  poem  on  his 
coronation.  To  him  he  also  dedicated  the  first  part  of  his 
“  Satricon  Euphormionis,”  a  Latin  satirical  work.  His  father, 
apprehensive  lest  he  should  be  induced  to  become  a  protestant, 
took  him  back  to  France,  and  he  lived  under  the  paternal  roof 
till  the  professor’s  death.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  espoused 
a  wife ;  and  in  1606  returned  to  England,  where  king  James 
received  him  very  cordially,  and  made  him  a  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber.  He  is  said  to  have  assisted  this  prince  in  a  con¬ 
troversial  work,  and  suspicions  were  thrown  out  against  his 
orthodoxy,  which,  however,  he  strenuously  denied  to  have 
any  foundation.  He  finished  his  “  Euphormio,”  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  defence  of  it  in  1610.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he 
printed,  in  1612,  a  work  entitled  “  Pietas,”  in  which  he  de¬ 
fended  a  performance  of  his  father’s  against  the  power  arro¬ 
gated  by  the  pope  over  crowned  heads,  which  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  Bellarmine.  Notwithstanding  this  declaration  against 
the  papal  claims,  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  pope  Paul  IV., 
and  made  it  his  residence  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He 
was  much  caressed  there,  even  by  his  antagonist  Bellarmine, 
and  had  some  lucrative  employments  bestowed  upon  him ;  in 
return  for  which,  he  wrote  a  controversial  work  entitled  “  Pa- 
raenesis  ad  Sectaris.”  While  in  the  height  of  his  reputation, 
and  during  the  reprinting  of  his  principal  work,  the  “Arge- 
nius,”  he  died  of  the  stone  at  Rome,  in  1621.  Barclay  was  of 
a  melancholy  and  singular  disposition.  He  employed  all  the 
morning  in  studying,  without  admitting  any  visitor,  and  the 
afternoon  in  cultivating  his  garden. 

PETER  DU  PUY,  a  man  eminent  for  historical  erudition, 
was  third  son  of  Claude  du  Puy,  an  eminent  magistrate  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  and  one  who  corresponded  with  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  his  time.  Peter  was  a  native  of  Paris,  and 
born  in  1582,  and  was  educated  with  great  care  under  his 
father.  He  was  proficient  in  literature,  and  further  improved 
himself  in  a  journey  to  Holland,  whither  he  accompanied  the 
French  ambassador.  After  his  return,  he  laboured  with  great 
assiduity  in  ascertaining  the  right  of  the  French  crown  over 
some  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  for  that  purpose  was 
indefatigable  in  his  examination  of  ancient  charters,  and  there¬ 
by  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  ancient  history.  lie  was 
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one  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  the  royal  claims  upon 
the  dependencies  of  the  sees  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and 
into  the  usurpations  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  and  he  drew  up 
all  the  papers  necessary  in  this  business.  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  places  of  king’s  counsellor  and  keeper  of  the  royal 
library,  in  both  of  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  pa¬ 
triotism  and  love  of  learning.  His  obliging  disposition  led  him 
freely  to  communicate  the  stores  of  his  vast  reading  to  all  who 
were  engaged  in  similar  inquiries.  In  almost  all  his  writings 
Du  Puy  aims  at  repressing  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  the 
claims  of  the  see  of  Rome ;  hence  they  were  ill  received  at  the 
papal  court.  They  are,  however,  a  rich  treasure  of  facts  rela¬ 
tive  to  all  the  matters  on  which  he  treats.  This  estimable 
person  died  at  Paris  in  1651,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine;  his  life 
was  written  by  his  intimate  friend,  Nicholas  Rigault.  His 
works  are — 1.  Traite  des  Droits  et  des  Liber tes  de  l’Eglise 
Gallicane,  3  vols.  fol.  2.  Traites  concernant  l’Histoire  de 
France,  savoir,  la  condemnation  des  Templiers,  l’histoire  du 
Schisme  d’Avignon,  et  quelques  proces  criminels,  4to.  3. 
Traite  de  la  majorite  de  nos  rois  et  du  regences  du  royaume, 
4to.  4.  Histoire  des  plus  illustres  Favor  is,  4to. 

DENYS  PETAU,  or  DIONYSIUS  PET  AVI  US,  a 
French  jesuit  of  great  erudition,  born  at  Orleans  in  1583.  He 
was  but  nineteen  years  of  age  when  he  was  made  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Bourges.  Fie  joined  the  jesuits 
in  1605,  and  did  great  credit  to  them  by  his  erudition.  He 
became  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  cri¬ 
ticised  and  abused  its  adversaries.  His  chief  work,  which  is 
still  in  great  repute,  he  entitled  “  Rationarum  Temporarum.”  It 
is  an  abridgment  of  universal  history,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
1632,  with  authorities.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1652,  in  his  seven¬ 
tieth  year.  He  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  stone,  so  that  he 
regarded  death  as  a  desirable  release.  When  the  physician, 
Guy  Patin,  informed  him  that  his  end  was  near  at  hand,  Petau 
caused  a  copy  of  his  “  Rationarum  Temporarum,”  to  be 
brought  and  presented  to  him,  as  a  recompense  for  his  good 
news.  Although  of  a  warm  temper,  and  subject  to  occasional 
sallies  of  passion,  he  was  much  esteemed  in  the  commerce  of 
life,  both  as  a  man  and  an  ecclesiastic. 

THEOPHILUS  RAYNAUD,  a  jesuit,  was  born  at  Sos- 
pello  in  the  county  of  Nice,  in  1583,  and  died  at  Lyons  in 
1663.  His  works  make  twenty  vols.  folio. 

CHRISTOPHER  CRINESIUS,  a  learned  Bohemian, 
born  at  Schlackowald  in  1584.  He  taught  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages  at  Wittemberg,  published  several  esteemed  works,  and 
had  many  young  men  pupils,  who  were  afterwards  authors  of 
great  repute.  He  was  invited  to  Austria  in  1614,  to  become 
pastor  at  Geschwend,  where  he  remained  live  years.  He  then 
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accepted  the  pastoral  office  at  Muhlgrub.  When  Ferdinand 
II.  banished  all  Lutheran  preachers  and  teachers,  Crinesius 
went  to  Ratisbon,  and  afterwards  to  Nuremburg.  He  was  then 
made  professor  of  divinity  at  AltdorfF,  which  office  he  enjoyed 
only  four  years,  dying  there,  Aug.  28,  1629.  He  wrote — 1.  A 
Discourse  on  the  Confusion  of  Tongues.  2.  Exercitationes 
Hebraic®.  3.  Gymnasium,  et  Lexicon  Syriacum,  2  vols.  4to. 
4.  Lingua  Samaritica,  &c.  5.  Grammatica  Chaldaica,  4to.,  &c. 

JOHN  SELDEN,  an  eminent  literary  character,  called,  by 
Grotius,  the  glory  of  England ;  was  born  at  Salvington,  in 
Sussex,  1584.  He  was  educated  at  Chichester,  whence  he  was 
sent  to  Hart  Hall,  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  studied 
four  years.  In  1612  he  entered  Clifford’s  Inn  to  study  the 
law;  and  in  1614  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  soon 
acquired  great  reputation.  He  had  already  published  several 
works,  and  wrote  verses  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  English,  upon 
Mr.  William  Browne’s  Britannia’s  Pastorals.  In  1614  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  Titles  of  Honour;  and  in  1616  his  Notes  on  Sir 
John  Fortescue’s  book  “  de  Laudibus  Legum  Angli®.”  In  1618 
he  published  his  History  of  Tythes,  which  gave  great  offence 
to  the  clergy,  and  for  which  he  was  called  before  the  high 
commission-court,  and  obliged  to  make  a  public  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  sorrow  for  having  published  it.  In  1621,  being 
sent  for  by  the  parliament,  though  he  was  not  then  a  member 
of  that  house,  and  giving  his  opinion  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
their  privileges,  in  opposition  to  the  court,  he  was  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  but  liberated  five  weeks  there¬ 
after.  In  1623  he  was  chosen  M.P.  for  Lancaster ;  but, 
amidst  all  the  divisions  of  the  nation,  kept  himself  neuter,  pro¬ 
secuting  his  studies  with  such  application  that,  though  he  was 
the  next  year  chosen  reader  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  he  refused  that 
office.  In  1625  he  was  chosen  M.P.  for  Great  Bedwin,  in 
Wiltshire,  in  the  first  parliament  of  king  Charles  I.,  in  which 
he  declared  himself  warmly  against  the  duke  of  Buckingham ; 
and,  on  the  duke’s  impeachment,  was  appointed  one  of  the  ma¬ 
nagers  of  the  articles  against  him.  In  1627  and  1628,  he  op¬ 
posed  the  court  party  with  great  vigour.  The  parliament 
being  prorogued  to  January  20,  1620,  he  retired  to  the  earl  of 
Kent’s  house  at  Wrest,  in  Bedfordshire,  where  he  finished  his 
Marmora  Arundeliana.  The  parliament  being  met,  he,  among 
others,  again  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  against  the 
court,  when  the  king,  dissolving  the  parliament,  ordered  him 
and  several  other  members  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower;  Mr. 
Selden  insisting  on  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  and  refusing  to 
make  his  submission,  was  removed  to  the  King’s  Bench  prison. 
Being  here  in  danger  of  his  life,  on  account  of  the  plague  then 
raging  in  Southwark,  he  petitioned  the  lord  high  treasurer,  at 
the  end  of  Trinity  term,  that  he  might  be  removed  to  the 
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Gate-house,  Westminstei*,  which  was  granted;  but,  in  Michael¬ 
mas  following,  the  judges  issued  an  order  for  conveying  him 
back  to  the  King’s  Bench,  whence  he  was  released  in  the  end 
of  the  same  year.  But  fifteen  years  after,  the  parliament 
ordered  him  5,0001.  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  He  was  afterwards  committed,  with  several  other  gentle¬ 
men,  for  dispersing  a  libel ;  but  the  author,  who  was  abroad, 
being  discovered,  they  were  set  at  liberty.  In  1634  a  dispute 
arising  between  the  English  and  Dutch  concerning  the  herring 
fishery  on  the  British  coast,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  arch¬ 
bishop  Laud  to  draw  up  his  Mare  Clausum,  in  answer  to 
Grotius’s  Mare  Liberum ;  which  greatly  recommended  him  to 
the  favour  of  the  court.  In  1640  he  was  chosen  M.P.  for 
the  university  of  Oxford,  when  he  again  opposed  the  court, 
though  he  might,  by  complying,  have  raised  himself  very  con¬ 
siderably.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lay  members 
in  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminstei*,  and  keeper  of  the 
records  in  the  Tower.  In  1645  he  was  made  a  commissioner 
of  the  admiralty,  and  elected  master  of  Trinity  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  but  declined  accepting  this  offer.  He  died  in  1654, 
and  was  interred  in  the  Temple  church,  where  a  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory.  Dr.  Wilkie  says,  he  was  a  man  of  un¬ 
common  greatness  of  soul,  averse  to  flattery,  liberal  to  scholars, 
charitable  to  the  poor,  and  though  he  had  great  latitude  in  his 
principles  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  power,  yet  he  had  a 
sincere  regard  for  the  church  of  England.  He  wrote  many 
learned  works  besides  those  already  mentioned. 

BALTHAZAR  BONIFACIO,  an  eminent  literary  cha¬ 
racter,  son  of  a  lawyer  of  the  same  name,  was  born  at  Crema, 
in  the  Venetian  state,  about  1584.  He  studied  at  Padua,  and 
was  created  doctor  of  laws  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  About  two 
years  after,  he  was  appointed  law  professor  in  the  college  of 
Rovigo,  where  he  first  lectured  on  the  institutes  of  Justinian. 
In  1620  he  assisted  at  Venice  in  the  establishment  of  an  aca¬ 
demy,  and  gave  lectures  on  the  civil  law.  He  assisted,  also, 
in  founding  a  new  academy  at  Padua,  and  founded  a  similar 
establishment  at  Trevisa.  In  1653  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Capo  d’Istria,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1659.  His 
works  are — 1.  Historia  Trevigiena,  4to.  2.  Historia  Ludicra, 
4to.  3.  Latin  Poems,  12mo.  4.  De  Romanae  Histories  Scrip- 
toribus  excerpta,  4to. 

MELCHIOR  INCHOFER,  a  learned  German  jesuit,  was 
born  at  Vienna,  in  the  year  1584.  At  the  commencement  of 
his  academic  studies  he  devoted  his  principal  attention  to  the 
science  of  Jurisprudence,  in  which  he  became  a  distinguished 
proficient  at  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  then  determined 
to  enter  into  the  society  of  Jesuits,  and  for  that  purpose  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  to  his  noviciate,  in  the  year 
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1607.  Here  he  relinquished  his  legal  pursuits,  and  studied 
philosophy,  theology,  and  the  mathematics.  Afterwards  he 
filled  the  chair  of  professor  in  those  faculties,  during  several 
years,  at  Messina,  in  Sicily.  At  that  place  he  published  in 
1630,  a  work  which  shows  that,  whatever  stock  of  learning  he 
possessed,  it  was  not  unaccompanied  with  a  sufficient  portion 
of  credulity.  It  was  entitled  “  Epistolae  B.  Marie  Virginis  ad 
Messanenses  Veritas  Vindicata,”  folio ;  or  “  The  Blessed  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary’s  Letter  to  the  people  of  Messina  proved  to  be  ge¬ 
nuine.”  In  consequence  of  complaints  which  were  preferred 
against  him  before  the  congregation  of  the  Index  at  Rome,  on 
account  of  this  publication,  he  was  obliged  to  repair  to  that 
city,  where  his  judges  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  reasons 
which  he  offered  in  defence  of  what  he  had  advanced,  that,  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  wisdom,  they  gave  their  sanction  to  a 
new  impression  of  the  work,  with  some  trifling  alterations,  and 
a  change  of  the  title  into  “  Conjectatis  ad  Epist.  B.  Mar.  &c. 
or,  “  A  Conjecture  concerning  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary’s  Let¬ 
ter,”  &c.  “  This  gives  us  to  understand,”  says  Bayle,  “  that 

provided  one  does  not  affirm  too  positively,  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  wrote  to  the  inhabitants  of  Messina  the  letter  which 
passes  under  her  name,  it  is  not  unlawful  to  believe  it,  and  to 
make  others  believe  it  also.”  Father  Inchofer  continued  some 
years  at  Rome,  where,  to  his  honour,  he  created  many  enemies 
by  the  zeal  and  spirit  with  which  he  exposed  the  immoral  and 
barbarous  practice  of  forming  castrati  for  the  service  of  the 
orchestra  and  the  stage.  He  also  became  disgusted  with  the 
intrigues  and  selfishness  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged. 
Thus  circumstanced,  he  retired  to  Macerata,  and  afterwards 
to  Milan,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  study  till  his  death,  in 
1648,  when  he  was  about  sixty-four  years  of  age.  His  other 
works  are — 1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Motion  of  the  Earth  and 
Sun,  4to.  2.  De  Sacra  Latinitate,  4to.  3.  Historia  trium 
Magorum,  4to.  4.  Annalium  Ecclesiasticorum  Regni  Hunga¬ 
rian,  folio.  5.  Monarchia  Solipsorum.  This  last,  which  is  a 
satire  upon  his  own  order,  has  been  also  attributed  to  Scotti, 
an  ex-jesuit. 

FREDERIC  BRAUNBOM,  a  protestant  author,  and  a 
German,  published  in  1613,  with  great  ostentation,  a  book, 
which  he  thought  full  of  new  discoveries,  on  the  explication  of 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  He  deter¬ 
mined  all  the  periods  of  the  reign  of  Antichrist ;  his  birth,  his 
youth,  the  highest  pitch  of  his  strength,  the  beginning  of  his 
decline,  his  decrepid  age,  and  his  death.  By  his  account  Anti¬ 
christ  was  born  in  the  year  86,  and  he  was  in  the  highest  state 
of  adolescency  in  the  year  376,  at  the  age  of  manhood  in  636, 
in  the  highest  prosperity  in  711 ;  he  began  to  decline  in  1086, 
his  decay,  and  the  adolescency  of  the  Reformed  church,  fell  in 
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the  year  137G  ;  the  decrepid  state  of  the  former,  and  the  full 
strength  of  the  latter,  was  to  happen  in  the  year  1636.  Anti¬ 
christ  was  to  die  in  the  year  1640,  and  the  end  of  the  world 
should  be  in  the  year  1711. 

SCIPIO  DE  GRAMQNT,  lord  of  St.  Germain,  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  king’s  chamber,  was  a  native  of  Provence.  He  saw 
at  home  the  funeral  honours  of  M.  de  Peirese,  and  he  died  at 
Venice  some  time  after.  He  wrote  some  books,  and,  among 
others,  one  entitled,  “  Le  Denier  Royal:  Traite  curieux  de 
l’Or  et  de  1’ Argent.”  Naude  speaks  of  this  work  with  praise. 
It  is  in  8vo.,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1620. 

DANIEL  EREMXTA,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  secretary 
to  the  duke  of  Florence,  born  in  1584,  of  protestant  parents, 
and  said  to  be  of  the  same  family  with  Peter  the  Hermit,  so 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  Eremita,  by  means 
of  a  conference  with  a  Portuguese  monk,  became  a  Roman 
catholic.  He  obtained  a  pension  from  Silvio  Piccolomini, 
chamberlain  to  the  great  duke  of  Florence,  as  a  reward 
for  a  panegyric  written  on  the  nuptials  of  that  duke  with 
Magdalen  of  Austria,  and  published  in  1608.  Eremita  was 
sent  into  Germany  with  the  deputy,  to  acquaint  the  princes  of 
the  empire  with  the  death  of  the  great  duke’s  father.  At  his 
return  to  Florence  he  pretended  great  skill  in  government 
affairs,  and  promised  a  commentary  which  should  exceed  what¬ 
ever  had  been  written  upon  Tacitus.  He  became  an  unbeliever 
in  Christianity,  and  took  great  delight  in  exclaiming  against  the 
inquisitors  and  the  clergy.  His  Opera  Varia  appeared  at 
Utrecht  in  1702,  in  8vo.  The  best  part  of  the  collection  is 
that  entitled  De  Aulica  Vita  ac  civili. 

DIEGO  DE  SAAVEDRA-TAXARDO,  a  Spanish  poli¬ 
tical  and  moral  writer,  was  born  May  6,  1584,  at  Algezares,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  studied  at  Salamanca.  In  1606 
he  became  secretary  to  the  embassy  at  Rome ;  and  was  re¬ 
warded  with  a  canonry  in  the  church  of  St.  James,  though  not 
in  orders.  After  this  he  was  appointed  agent  for  Spain  at  the 
papal  court.  He  also  assisted  at  some  diets  in  Switzerland, 
and  at  the  general  one  of  the  empire,  at  Ratisbon.  After  being 
employed  in  some  other  diplomatic  affairs,  he  returned  to  Ma¬ 
drid  in  1646,  and  was  appointed  master  of  ceremonies  in  the 
introduction  of  ambassadors,  and  died  August  24,  1648.  In 
his  public  character  he  rendered  the  state  many  important  ser¬ 
vices,  and,  as  a  writer,  is  ranked  among  those  who  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  polish  and  enrich  the  Spanish  language.  Flis  works 
are — 1.  Idea  de  un  Principe  Politico-Christiano  representada 
en  cien  empresas.  There  is  a  Latin  translation  of  it,  under  the 
title  of  “  Symbola  Christiana-Politica.”  2.  Corona  Gotica, 
Castellana,  y  Austriaca  politicamente  illustrada.  3.  Respub- 
lica  Litteraria.  This  last  has  been  translated  into  English. 
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THOMAS  OF  ERPE,  or  THOMAS  ERPENIUS,  a 
celebrated  writer,  born  at  Gorcum,  in  Holland,  in  1584,  and 
educated  at  Leyden.  Having  studied  the  Oriental  languages, 
he  travelled  into  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and 
every  where  obtained  the  esteem  of  the  learned.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Holland  he  was  made  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Leyden,  and  died  there  in  1623.  He  published  many 
excellent  works,  which  spread  his  reputation  through  the 
whole  learned  world.  It  is  said,  that  the  king  of  Morocco 
admired  so  greatly  the  letters  Erpenius  wrote  to  him  in  Arabic, 
in  the  name  of  the  United  Provinces,  that  he  often  read  them, 
to  those  who  spoke  that  language  naturally.  His  principal 
w'orks  are — 1.  Annotationes  ad  lexicon  Arabicum  Fran.  Ra- 
phelengii,  4to.  2.  Grammatica  Arabica,  4to.  3.  Proverbio- 
rum  Arabicorum,  4to.  4.  Lokmanni  tabula?,  et  selecta  quae- 
dam  Arabum  adagia,  8vo.  5.  Giarumia  grammatica  de  cen¬ 
tum  regentibus,  sive  linguae  Arabicae  particulis,  4to.  6.  Novum 
Testamentum  Arabic*,  4to.  7.  Rudimenta  ling.  Arab.  8vo. 
8.  Grammatica  Hebr*a,  8vo.  9.  Orationes  tres  de  linguarum 
Heb.  atque  Arabic*  dignitate,  8vo.  10.  Pentateuchus  Mosis 
Arabica.  11.  Elmacini  historia  Saracenica,  fol.  12.  Gram- 
matica  Chaldaica  et  Syriaca,  8vo.  13.  Pr*cepta  de  lingua 
Gr*corum  communi.  14.  Arcanum  punctuationis  revelatum, 
4to. 

CLAUDE  FAVRE,  LORD  DE  VAUGELAS,  was  born 
at  Bourg,  in  Bresse,  in  1585.  He  was  chamberlain  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  member  of  the  French  academy.  He 
contributed  to  the  Encyclopedic  ;  and  wrote  Remai'ks  on  the 
French  language,  and  a  translation  of  Q.  Curtius.  Pie  died 
poor,  in  1650. 

LUCILIO  VANINI,  a  person  stigmatized  with  the 
charge  of  atheism,  was  a  native  of  Taurosano,  in  the  district 
of  Otranto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  born  about  15S5. 
He  was  sent  by  his  father,  steward  to  Don  Francesco  di  Cas¬ 
tro,  duke  of  Turcrosano,  and  viceroy  of  Naples,  to  study  phi¬ 
losophy  and  theology  at  Rome ;  and  there,  or  afterwards,  he 
changed  his  baptismal  name  for  Julio  C*sare.  He  completed 
his  education  at  Naples  and  Padua,  adding  medicine,  law,  and 
astronomy  to  his  other  scientific  acquirements.  Unfortunately 
for  himself  the  works  of  Cardan  and  Pomponazzi  fell  into  his 
hands,  in  which  he  most  admired  the  least  intelligible  parts,  so 
that  he  became  impregnated  with  their  reveries.  The  philo¬ 
sophy  of  Aristotle  and  Averroes,  and  the  delusions  of  astro¬ 
logy,  contributed  their  share  to  the  confused  furniture  of  his 
mind.  He  took  orders  and  preached,  but  his  discourses,  filled 
with  singular  and  fanciful  ideas,  were  unintelligible  to  his  hear¬ 
ers,  and  probably  to  himself.  After  having  resided  for  some 
time  in  his  own  country,  he  travelled,  with  the  design,  it  is  said. 
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of  propagating  his  opinions;  and  he  visited  Germany,  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  France,  and  England.  In  the  latter  country  his 
theological  disputes,  which  were  directed  against  heresy,  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  for  some  time 
held  a  school  of  philosophy  at  Genoa  ;  but  falling  under  sus¬ 
picion  as  a  man  at  least  of  dubious  and  unsettled  faith,  he  went 
to  France,  and  passed  some  years  partly  at  Lyons  and  partly  at 
Paris.  He  is  supposed  to  have  become  a  monk  there,  but  it  is 
not  known  of  what  order.  At  this  time,  though  under  the 
stigma  of  being  an  innovator,  he  was  so  far  from  acknowledging 
a  desertion  from  the  catholic  religion,  that  he  made  an  offer  to 
the  apostolic  nuncio  in  Paris,  of  writing  an  apology  for  the 
council  of  Trent.  In  1615  he  published  a  work  at  Lyons  under 
the  following  title :  “  Ampliitheatrum  aeternse  Providentiag, 

Divino-magicum,  Christiano-physicum,  Astrologico-catholicum, 
ad  versus  veteres  Philosophus,  Atheos,  Epicureas,  Peripateticos, 
et  Stoicos.”  Although,  from  the  title,  much  mystical  extrava¬ 
gance  might  be  expected  in  this  work,  so  far  was  it  from  being- 
suspected  of  atheism,  that  it  was  approved  by  the  censor  of 
books,  a  doctor  in  theology,  at  Lyons,  and  the  clergy  and  ma¬ 
gistrates  of  that  city,  and  indeed  it  contains  many  things  incom¬ 
patible  with  atheistical  principles.  In  the  following  year  he 
published  at  Paris  another  work,  entitled  “  De  ad  mirandis 
Naturae  Reginae  Deaeque  Mortalium  Arcanis,”  dedicated  to 
Marshal  de  Bassompierre,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain.  This 
also  was  printed  with  a  privilege,  and  with  the  approbation  of 
two  cordeliers,  doctors  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Paris  ;  its 
tendency,  however,  being  discovered  on  a  closer  examination, 
it  was  publicly  burnt,  by  the  decree  of  the  Sorbonne.  In 
fact,  the  author  has  without  disguise  ascribed  to  his  goddess 
Nature,  attributes  which  belong  only  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  may  therefore  be  charged  with  the  same  kind  of  atheism 
which  the  ancient  sects  of  philosophers  maintained.  Fie  is  also 
accused  of  stating  arguments  against  religion  with  such  weak 
replies,  that  he  evidently  means  to  give  a  preponderancy  to  the 
impious  side.  Finding  himself  discovered  at  Paris,  he  with¬ 
drew  in  1617  to  TliGulouse,  where  he  taught  medicine,  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  theology.  He  also  insinuated  himself  into  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  president  of  the  parliament  of  that  city,  who 
entrusted  him  to  give  lessons  to  his  children.  It  being,  how¬ 
ever,  discovered,  that  he  made  use  of  these  opportunities,  se¬ 
cretly  to  disseminate  impious  and  atheistical  opinions,  he  was 
denounced  to  the  court  of  justice,  and  being  found  guilty,  was 
condemned  to  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  and  then  to  be  burned 
alive.  It  is  asserted,  that  on  his  examination,  being  asked  if 
he  believed  in  God,  he  Stooped  down,  and  taking  up  a  straw, 
said,  “  This  is  sufficient  to  convince  me  of  the  existence  of  a 
Creator and  that  he  afterwards  made  a  long  discourse  on 
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Providence.  After  his  condemnation,  however,  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  off  the  mask,  and  to  have  uttered  horrid  impieties. 
He  suffered  his  cruel  punishment  in  1619,  at  the  age  of  34* 
and  his  memory  is  loaded  with  every  imputation  that  hatred  of 
his  doctrines  could  suggest.  “  But,”  says  Mosheim,  “it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  several  learned  and  respectable  writers  con¬ 
sider  this  unhappy  man  rather  as  a  victim  to  bigotry  and  envy, 
than  as  a  martyr  to  impiety  and  atheism  ;  and  maintain,  that 
neither  his  life  nor  his  writings  were  so  absurd  or  blasphemous 
as  to  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  a  despiser  of  God  and 
religion.”  A  direct  apology  for  Vaccini  was  published  in  Hol¬ 
land,  in  1712,  by  Peter  Frederic  Arp,  a  learned  lawyer. 

PETER  TURNER,  son  to  Dr.  Peter,  and  grandson  to 
Dr.  William  Turner,  the  naturalist,  was  born  in  1585,  and  be¬ 
came  fellow  of  Merton-college,  Oxford  ;  professor  of  geome¬ 
try  in  Gresham-college  ;  and  afterwards  Savilian  professor  at 
Oxford.  In  1636,  on  a  royal  visit  to  Oxford,  Mr.  Turner  was 
created  M.D. ;  but  having  adhered  to  his  majesty  in  his  trou¬ 
bles,  and  even  taken  up  arms  in  his  cause,  he  was  ejected  from 
his  fellowship  of  Merton,  and  his  professorship.  This  greatly 
impoverished  him,  and  he  went  to  reside  with  a  sister,  the 
widow  of  u  Mr.  Watts,  a  brewer  in  Southwark,  where  he  died, 
in  January,  1651,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Saviour’s  church.  He 
was  a  man  of  extensive  erudition,  and  employed  himself  much 
in  writing,  but  could  seldom  complete  his  works  to  his  mind. 

JOHN  FISHER,  a  jesuit,  whose  true  name  was  Piercy, 
was  born  in  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Rome  and  Louvaine, 
where  he  entered  into  orders  in  1594.  After  this  he  became 
a  missionary  in  England,  and  made  many  proselytes ;  among 
whom  was  the  duchess  of  Buckingham,  whose  conversion  pro¬ 
duced  a  conference  between  Fisher  and  Laud.  He  published 
several  books  of  controversy,  and  died  about  1645. 

LEO  ALLATIUS,  was  a  native  of  Scio,  keeper  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  library,  and  a  celebrated  writer.  He  assisted  the  gentlemen 
of  Port  Royal  in  their  controversy  with  M.  Claude,  touching  the 
belief  of  the  Greeks  as  to  the  Eucharist.  He  was  devoted  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  inveterate  against  the  Greek  schismatics* 
He  never  engaged  in  matrimony,  nor  entered  into  orders  ;  and 
Pope  Alexander  VII.  having  asked  him  one  day,  why  he  did 
not  enter  into  orders  ?  he  answered,  “  Because  I  would  be  free 
to  marry.”  The  pope  rejoined,  “  If  so,  why  do  you  not  marry  ?” 
“  Because,”  replied  he,  “I  would  be  at  liberty  to  take  orders.” 
Thus,  as  Mr.  Bayle  observes,  he  passed  his  whole  life,  wavering 
betwixt  a  parish  and  a  wife ;  sorry,  perhaps,  at  his  death,  for 
having  chosen  neither  of  them.  Patricus  says,  Allatius  had  a 
very  extraordinary  pen,  with  which,  alone,  he  wrote  Greek  for 
40  years ;  and,  when  he  lost  it,  he  could  scarce  forbear  crying. 
He  published  several  translations  of  Greek  authors,  and  some 
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pieces  of  bis  own,  in  which  he  is  thought  to  show  more  erudi¬ 
tion  than  judgment.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  1669,  aged  83.  His 
principal  works  are, — 1.  De  Ecclesi®  occidentalis  et  orientalis 
perpetua  consentione,  4to.  2.  De  utriusque  Ecclesiae,  8vo. 
3.  De  Libris  Ecclesiasticis  Graecorum,  8vo.  4.  De  Templis 
Graecorum,  8vo.  5.  Gr®ci®  orthodoxae  Scriptores,  2  vols.  4to. 
6.  Philo  Byzantinus  de  Septem  orbis  spectaculis,  Gr.  et  Lat. 
8vo.  7.  Eustathius  Antiochenus  in  hexameron,  4to.  8.  Sym- 
michta  et  Symmicta  sive  opusculorum  Grmcorum  ac  Latinorum, 
&c.  fol.  9.  De  Mensura  temporum  antiquorum  et  praecipue 
Gr®corum.  8vo.  10.  Apes  Urban®,  8vo.  11.  Dramaturgia, 
4to.  12.  Poeti  antichi  raccoti  ad  Codici  Manuscriti  della  Bi¬ 
bliotheca  Vaticana  e  Barberini,  8vo. 

PETER  CUNAEUS,  born  in  Zealand,  in  1586,  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  knowledge  in  the  learned  languages,  and  his 
skill  in  the  Jewish  antiquities.  He  also  studied  law,  which  he 
taught  at  Leyden,  in  1615  ;  and  read  politics  there  till  his  death 
in  1688.  He  wrote — 1.  De  Republica  Hebr®orum.  2.  Sa- 
tyra  Minipp®a,  in  sui  s®culi  homines  inepte  eruditos.  8.  Re¬ 
marks  on  Nonius’s  Dionysiaca.  Burman  published  a  volume 
of  his  Epistles  in  1725. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  BALLIANI,  a  native  of  Gesnoa,  born 
in  1586.  He  rose  to  be  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  Natural  Motion  of  heavy  Bodies,  1646.  He 
died  in  1666. 

GERARD  VOSSIUS,  third  son  of  Gerard  John  Vossius, 
edited,  with  notes,  by  Velleius  Paterculus,  1630,  in  16mo.,  and 
died  1640.  His  brother  Matthew  wrote  a  chronicle  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  and  died  1646. 

JOSEPH  BIANCXNI,  a  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Bologna,  and 
died  at  Parma  in  1644.  He  published,  an  edition  of  Aristotle  ; 
Cosmography  Demonstrated  ;  Chronology  of  Mathematicians  ; 
Dissertations  on  Mathematics ;  and  other  works. 

SIMEON  DE  MUIS,  a  learned  French  Hebraist,  and 
biblical  critic,  was  bom  at  Orleans,  1587.  He  became  canon 
and  archdeacon  of  Soissons;  and  in  the  year  1614  was  nomi¬ 
nated,  by  Lewis  XIII.,  professor  royal  of  the  Plebrew  language 
at  Paris.  He  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  Hebrew 
scholars  whom  France  has  produced  ;  and  besides  his  profound 
skill  in  this  language,  possessed  a  solid  judgment,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  religion  and  sacred  history,  and  was  master  of  a 
pure,  neat,  and  easy  style  ;  in  short  he  distinguished  himself  by 
all  the  necessary  qualifications  for  an  excellent  interpreter  of 
the  Scriptures.  His  “Commentary  on  the  Psalms”  is  allowed 
by  the  learned  to  be  one  of  the  best  critical  illustrations  of  that 
portion  of  the  Bible,  which  have  ever  been  given  to  the  world. 
He  defended  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text  against  father 
Morin,  in  three  treatises,  in  which  he  attempted  to  support  the 
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credit  of  the  Massora.  He  died  in  1644,  when  about  fifty- 
seven  years  of  age. 

MICHAEL  ALFORD,  an  English  Jesuit,  whose  real  namef 
was  Guyfeth,  was  a  native  of  London,  and  bom  in  1587.  After 
completing  his  studies  at  Rome,  he  was  sent  by  his  society  as  a 
missionary  to  England,  where  he  resided  above  thirty  years. 
He  died  at  St.  Omer’s,  in  1652,  leaving  behind  him  two  works, 
one  entitled  “  Brittannia  Ulustrata,”  and  the  other  "  Annales 
Ecclesiastica  Britannorum.” 

GILBERT  GAULMIN,  a  French  minor  author,  who  while 
he  lived  contrived  to  establish  a  fame  superior  to  his  real  de¬ 
serts,  by  haranguing  in  societies  of  beaux  and  ladies,  was  born 
in  1587.  He  became  a  counsellor  of  state,  and  died  in  1667. 
He  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  and  is  allowed  to  have  had  some  fire  in  his  compositions, 
though  such  as  greatly  wanted  the  regulation  of  judgment.  An¬ 
other  instance  of  his  imprudence  occurs  in  the  case  of  his  mar¬ 
riage.  His  curate  having  refused  to  marry  him,  he  declared, 
in  his  presence,  that  he  took  that  woman  fo;  his  wife,  and  he 
lived  with  her  afterwards  as  such.  This  circumstance  gave  the 
name  of  marriages  4  la  Gaulmine  to  unions  of  this  kind,  and 
their  validity  was  legally  examined,  and  pronounced.  His  wri¬ 
tings  are  few ;  they  consist  of  some  Latin  poems,  and  of  notes 
and  commentaries  on  some  obscure  works  of  real  or  pretended 
antiquity. 

FELIX  OSIUS,  or  OSIO,  a  celebrated  orator,  born  July 
12,  1587,  at  Milan,  taught  the  languages  and  belles  lettres,  be¬ 
came  eminent  for  his  eloquence,  and  was  a  long  time  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  Padua,  where  he  died,  July  24,  1631.  He  left 
several  works  in  prose  and  verse.  Theodatus  Osius,  his  bro¬ 
ther,  also  wrote  various  tracts.  His  family,  which  had  pro¬ 
duced  many  other  distinguished  men,  boasted  of  having  been 
eminent  from  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  that  being  driven 
from  Milan  for  joining  the  Troviraii  against  the  Viconti,  they 
were  dispersed  over  several  countries  in  Europe,  even  Poland, 
whither  they  followed  queen  Bona  Sforza. 

ROBERT  ARNAULD,  D’ANDILLY,  son  of  Antony 
the  lawyer,  was  born  in  1588;  and,  being  introduced  young  at 
court,  Was  employed  in  many  considerable  offices,  all  which  he 
discharged  with  great  integrity  and  reputation.  In  1644  he 
quitted  business,  and  retired  into  the  convent  of  Port  Royal 
des  champs,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a 
continual  application  to  piety  and  devotion ;  and  enriched  the 
French  language  with  many  excellent  translations  of  different 
Writers,  as  well  as  with  religious  compositions  of  his  own.  He 
died  in  1674,  and  his  works  are  printed  in  8  vols.  folio. 

JOHN  DRUSIUS,  soli  of  John  Drusius,  was  a  prodigy  of 
learning.  He  was  born  at  Franeker,  in  1588;  began  to  learn 
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Latin  and  Hebrew  at  five  years  old  ;  at  seven  explained  tlie 
Hebrew  Psalter  so  exactly,  that  he  astonished  a  Jewish  teacher 
at  Leyden ;  at  nine  he  could  read  the  Hebrew  without  points, 
and  add  them  where  wanted.  He  spoke  Latin  as  readily  as  his 
native  tongue,  and  could  make  himself  understood  in  English. 
At  twelve  he  wrote  in  Hebrew  extempore,  in  verse  and  prose, 
like  the  Jews.  At  seventeen  he  made  a  speech  in  Latin  to  king 
James  I.,  in  the  midst  of  his  court,  and  was  admired  by  all  pre¬ 
sent.  He  was  endued  with  a  lively  genius,  a  strong  memory,  a 
solid  judgment,  an  agreeable  temper,  and  an  indefatigable 
ardour  for  study ;  and  was  also  extremely  pious.  He  died  of 
the  stone  in  1609,  aged  21,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  W.  Thomas, 
dean  of  Chichester,  who  gave  him  a  considerable  salary.  He 
left  several  works,  many  letters  and  verses  in  Hebrew ;  Notes 
on  Solomon’s  Proverbs,  &c. ;  and  digested  into  alphabetical 
order  Elias  Levita’s  Nomenclator,  to  which  he  added  the 
Greek  words,  and  had  begun  some  translations. 

THOMAS  HOBBES,  an  eminent  writer,  born  at  Malms- 
bury,  April  5,  1588,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman.  He  com¬ 
pleted  his  studies  at  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards  governor  to 
the  earl  of  Devonshire’s  eldest  son ;  whom  he  attended  in  his 
travels  through  France  and  Italy.  He  translated  Thucydides 
into  English,  and  published  his  translation  in  1628,  to  shew 
his  countrymen,  from  the  Athenian  history,  the  disorders  and 
confusions  of  a  democratical  government.  In  1626  his  father, 
the  earl  of  Devonshire,  died;  and  in  1628  his  son  died  also; 
which  loss  affected  Mr.  Hobbes  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  wil¬ 
lingly  accepted  an  offer  of  going  abroad  with  the  son  of  Sir 
Gervase  Clifton ;  whom  he  accordingly  accompanied  into 
France,  where  he  staid  some  time.  While  he  continued  there 
he  was  solicited  to  return  to  England,  and  to  resume  his  con¬ 
cern  for  the  hopes  of  that  family  to  whom  he  attached  himself 
so  early,  and  to  which  he  owed  so  many  and  so  great  obliga¬ 
tions.  In  1631  the  counters  dowager  of  Devonshire  desired  to 
put  the  younger  earl  under  his  care,  who  was  then  about  the 
age  of  thirteen.  This  was  very  suitable  to  Mr.  Hobbes’s  incli¬ 
nation,  who  discharged  that  trust  with  great  fidelity.  In  1634 
he  republished  his  translation  of  Thucydides,  and  prefixed  to' 
it  a  dedication  to  that  young  nobleman,  in  which  he  gives  a 
long  character  of  his  father,  and  represents  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  that  illustrious  family. 
The  same  year  he  accompanied  his  noble  pupil  to  Paris,  where 
he  applied  his  vacant  hours  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy; 
especially  to  the  perfect  understanding  of  the  mechanism  and 
the  causes  of  animal  motion.  He  had  frequent  conversations 
upon  these  subjects  with  father  Maim  Mersenne,  a  man  de¬ 
servedly  famous,  and  who  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
almost  all  the  learned  in  Europe.  From  Paris  he  attended  his 
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pupil  into  Italy,  where,  at  Pisa,  he  became  known  to  that  great 
astronomer  Galileo,  who  communicated  to  him  his  notions  very 
freely ;  and,  after  having  seen  all  that  was  remarkable  in  that 
country,  he  returned  with  the  earl  of  Devonshire  into  England. 
Afterwards,  foreseeing  the  civil  wavs,  he  went  to  seek  a  retreat 
at  Paris ;  where,  by  the  good  offices  of  F.  Mersenne,  he  be¬ 
came  known  to  the  famous  Des  Cartes,  and  afterwards  held  a 
correspondence  with  him  upon  several  mathematical  subjects, 
as  appears  from  his  letters,  published  in  Des  Cartes’s  works. 
But  when  this  philosopher  printed  his  Meditations,  wherein  he 
attempted  to  establish  points  of  the  highest  consequence  from 
innate  ideas,  Mr.  Hobbes  dissented  from  him ;  as  did  also  the 
illustrious  Peter  Gassendi,  with  whom  Mr.  Hobbes  contracted 
a  very  close  friendship,  which  continued  till  Gassendi’s  death. 
In  1642  Mr.  Hobbes  printed  a  few  copies  of  his  famous  book, 
De  Cive,  which,  in  proportion  as  it  became  known,  raised 
him  many  adversaries,  who  charged  him  with  instilling  princi¬ 
ples  of  a  dangerous  tendency.  Among  many  illustrious  per¬ 
sons  who,  upon  shipwreck  of  the  royal  cause,  retired  to  France 
for  safety,  was  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  brother  to  the  duke  of 
Newcastle ;  and  this  gentleman,  being  skilled  in  every  branch 
of  the  mathematics,  proved  a  constant  friend  and  patron  to  Mr. 
Hobbes,  who,  by  engaging,  in  1645,  in  a  controversy  about 
squaring  the  circle,  became  so  famous,  that,  in  1647,  he  was 
recommended  to  instruct  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Charles  II.,  in  mathematics;  an  office  which  he  discharged 
much  to  his  satisfaction.  In  1647  was  printed  in  Holland,  by 
M.  Sorbiere,  a  more  complete  edition  of  his  book  De  Cive ; 
to  which  are  prefixed  two  Latin  letters  to  the  editor,  by  Mr. 
Gassendi  and  F.  Mersenne,  in  commendation  of  it;  and  in 
1650  was  published  at  London,  a  small  treatise  of  Mr.  Hobbes’s, 
entitled  Human  Nature,  and  another,  De  Corpore  Politico, 
or  Of  the  Elements  of  the  Law.  All  this  time  he  had  been 
digesting  his  religious,  political,  and  moral  principles,  into  a 
complete  System,  called  the  Leviathan,  which  was  pi'inted  at 
London  in  1650  and  1651.  After  this  he  returned  to  England, 
and  passed  the  summer  commonly  at  the  earl  of  Devonshire’s 
seat,  and  some  of  his  winters  in  town,  where  he  had  for  liis 
intimate  friends  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age.  Upon 
the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.,  Mr.  Hobbes  came  up  to 
London  and  was  one  day  with  his  patron  at  Salisbury-house, 
where  the  king  passed  by  and  accidentally  saw  him.  Upon 
this  his  majesty  immediately  sent  for  him,  gave  him  his  hand 
to  kiss,  and  inquired  kindly  after  his  health  and  circumstances, 
and  some  time  afterwards  he ’directed  an  eminent  portrait- 
painter  to  draw  his  picture,  to  be  placed  in  his  majesty’s  closet. 
The  king  also  admitted  him  to  a  private  audience,  assured  him 
of  his  protection,  and  settled  a  pension  upon  him  of  one  bun- 
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dred  pounds  per  annum,  out  of  his  privy  purse.  But  in  1666, 
his  Leviathan,  and  his  treatise  De  Cive,  were  censured  by 
parliament;  which  alarmed  him  very  much,  as  did  also  the 
bringing  in  of  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  punish 
atheism  and  profaneness.  When  this  storm  was  blown  over, 
he  procured  a  beautiful  edition  of  his  pieces  in  Latin,  to  be 
published  in  4to.,  in  1668,  by  John  Blea.  In  1669  he  was 
visited  by  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  afterwards  duke  of  Tuscany, 
who  gave  him  ample  marks  of  his  esteem ;  and  having  received 
his  picture,  and  a  complete  collection  of  his  writings,  caused 
them  to  be  deposited  among  his  curiosities  in  his  library  at  Flo¬ 
rence.  He  was  also  visited  by  foreign  ambassadors  and  other 
strangers,  who  were  curious  to  see  a  person  whose  singular  opi¬ 
nions  had  excited  so  much  interest.  In  1672  he  wrote  his  own 
life  in  Latin  verse,  when  he  had*  completed  his  eighty-fourth 
year;  and  in  1674  he  published,  in  English  verse,  four  books  of 
Homer’s  Odyssey ;  which  were  so  well  received,  that  he  trans¬ 
lated  the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  he  likewise  published 
in  1675.  About  this  time  he  went  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  Derbyshire,  where,  notwithstanding  his  advanced 
age,  he  published  several  pieces,  to  be  found  in  his  works.  He 
died  December  4,  1679,  aged  ninety-two.  His  character  and 
manners  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  White  Kennett,  in  his  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Cavendish  family.  “  The  earl  of  Devonshire,” 
says  he,  “  for  his  whole  life  entertained  Mr.  Hobbes  in  his 
family,  as  his  old  tutor,  rather  than  as  his  friend  or  confidant. 
He  let  him  live  under  his  roof  in  ease  and  plenty,  and  in  his 
own  way,  without  making  use  of  him  in  any  public,  or  so 
much  as  domestic  affairs.  He  would  often  express  an  abhor¬ 
rence  of  some  of  his  principles  in  policy  and  religion  ;  and  both 
he  and  his  lady  would  frequently  put  off  the  mention  of  his 
name,  and  say,  ‘  He  was  a  humourist,  and  nobody  could  account 
for  him.’  His  professed  rule  of  health  was  to  dedicate  the 
morning  to  his  exercise,  and  the  afternoon  to  his  studies. 
And,  therefore,  at  his  first  rising,  he  walked  out,  and  climbed 
any  hill  within  his  reach,  or,  if  the  weather  was  not  dry,  he 
fatigued  himself  within  doors  by  some  exercise  or  other,  to  be 
in  a  sweat;  recommending  that  practice  upon  this  opinion,  that 
an  old  man  had  more  moisture  than  heat,  and  therefore  by 
every  such  motion  heat  was  to  be  acquired,  and  moisture  ex¬ 
pelled.  After  this,  he  took  a  comfortable  breakfast,  and  then 
went  round  the  lodgings  to  wait  upon  the  earl,  the  countess, 
and  the  children,  and  any  considerable  strangers,  paying  some 
short  addresses  to  all  of  them.  He  kept  these  rounds  till  about 
twelve  o’clock,  when  he  had  a  little  dinner  provided  for  him, 
which  he  eat  always  by  himself,  without  ceremony.  Soon 
after  dinner  he  retired  to  his  study,  and  had  his  candle  with 
ten  or  twelve  pipes  of  tobacco  laid  by  him,  then  shutting  his 
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door  he  fell  to  smoking,  thinking,  and  writing  for  several 
hours.  He  used  to  say,  that  it  was  lawful  to  make  use  of  ill 
instruments  to  do  ourselves  good ;  ‘  If  I  were  cast,’  says  he, 
‘  into  a  deep  pit,  and  the  devil  should  put  down  his  cloven 
foot,  I  would  take  hold  of  it  to  be  drawn  out  by  it.’  He  could 
not  endure  to  be  left  in  an  empty  house.  Whenever  the  earl 
removed,  he  would  go  along  with  him,  even  to  his  last  stage, 
from  Chatsworth  to  Hardwick.  When  he  was  in  a  very  weak 
condition  he  dared  not  to  be  left  behind,  but  made  his  way 
upon  a  feather-bed  in  a  coach,  though  he  survived  the  journey 
but  a  few  days.  He  could  not  bear  any  discourse  of  death,  and 
seemed  to  cast  off  all  thoughts  of  it ;  he  delighted  to  reckon 
upon  longer  life.  The  winter  before  he  died,  he  had  made 
a  warm  coat,  which  he  said  must  last  him  three  years,  and  then 
he  would  have  such  another.  In  the  last  sickness  his  frequent 
questions  were,  Whether  his  disease  was  curable  ?  and  when 
intimations  were  given,  that  he  might  have  ease,  but  no  remedy, 
he  used  this  expression,  ‘  I  shall  be  glad  to  find  a  hole  to  creep 
out  of  the  world  at which  are  reported  to  have  been  his  last 
sensible  words ;  and  his  lying  some  days  following  in  a  silent  stu¬ 
pefaction,  did  seem  owing  to  his  mind  more  than  his  body.” 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Granger  observes,  “  that  Hobbes’s  style  is  in¬ 
comparably  better  than  that  of  any  other  writer  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  was,  for  its  uncommon  strength  and  purity, 
scarcely  equalled  in  the  succeeding  reign.”  “  He  has,  in  trans¬ 
lating,”  says  he,  “  done  Thucydides  as  much  justice  as  he  has 
done  injury  to  Homer ;  but  he  looked  upon  himself  as  born  for 
much  greater  things  than  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  He  was  for  striking  out  new  paths  in  science,  go¬ 
vernment  and  religion;  and  for  removing- the  landmarks  of 
former  ages.  His  ethics  have  a  strong  tendency  to  corrtipt 
our  morals,  and  his  politics  to  destroy  that  liberty  which  is  the 
birthright  of  every  human  creature.  He  is  commonly  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  sceptic  in  religion,  and  dogmatic  in  philosophy ; 
but  he  was  a  dogmatist  in  both.  The  main  principles  of  his 
Leviathan  are  as  little  founded  in  moral  or  evangelical  truths, 
as  the  rules  he  has  laid  down  for  squaring  the  circle  are  in 
mathematical  demonstrations.  His  book  on  human  nature  is 
esteemed  the  best  of  his  works.” 

MICHAEL  GRIFFITH,  a  native  of  London,  who  studied 
at  Seville  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  became  a  jesuit,  and 
was  sent  as  missionary  of  his  order  to  England.  He  died  at 
St.  Omer’s,  1652,  aged  sixty-five.  He  wrote  Annales  Ecclesiae 
Britannicae,  4  vols.  fol. ;  Britannia  illustrata,  4to. 

LEONARD  COX,  a  grammarian,  was  a  native  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was  for  some  time 
master  of  Reading  school,  after  which  he  travelled  through 
France,  Germany,  &c.  where,  as  a  teacher  of  the  learned  lan- 
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guages,  he  acquired  much  fame.  He  died  at  Caerlton,  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  1549.  He  wrote  some  Greek  and  Latin  treatises ; 
a  commentary  on  Lilly’s  Grammar,  &c. 

BAUTR0,  a  celebrated  wit,  and  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  French  academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1588,  and  died 
there  in  1065.  He  was  the  delight  of  the  whole  court,  but 
while  he  played  the  buffoon,  took  to  his  usual  privilege  of  say¬ 
ing  what  he  pleased.  Many  of  his  bon-mots  are  preserved. 
Once,  when  in  Spain,  haying  been  to  see  the  famous  library 
of  the  Escurial,  where  he  found  a  very  ignorant  librarian,  the 
king  of  Spain  asked  him,  what  he  had  remarked?  Bautru 
replied,  that  “  the  library  was  a  very  fine  one ;  but  your  ma¬ 
jesty  should  make  your  librarian  treasurer  of  your  finances.” 
“  Why  so  ?”  “  Because,”  said  Bautru,  “  he  never  touches 
what  he  is  entrusted  with.” 

VALERIUS  ANDREW  was  born  in  Brabant,  1588.  He 
was  professor  of  civil  law  at  Louvaine,  and  had  the  direction 
of  the  university  library.  His  Bibliotheca  Belgica  de  Begis 
vita  scrip tisque  claris,  justly  passes  for  one  of  the  best  per¬ 
formances  of  that  kind ;  he  might,  however,  have  spared  some 
minute  details,  and  have  corrected  inaccuracies.  He  pub¬ 
lished  it  in  1643.  It  was  reprinted  in  1739,  2  vols.  4to.,  with 
additions.  He  was  still  living  in  1652. 

PETER  DE  MONTMAUR,  professor  of  Greek  at  Paris, 
under  Lewis  XIII.,  was  born  at  Limousin.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  talents  and  vivacity;  but  having,  like  Swift,  in¬ 
dulged  his  poetical  vein  in  writing  anagrams,  riddles,  &c.,  his 
poems  are  held  in  contempt  by  some.  He  died  in  1648. 

JOHN  MESSENIUS,  a  learned  Swede,  professor  of  law  at 
the  university  of  Upsal.  His  celebrity  excited  the  envy  of  his 
rivals,  and  he  was  cruelly  accused  of  traitorous  correspondence 
with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  accusation  was  believed, 
he  was  imprisoned  ip  1615,  and  died  there  twenty-one  years 
after.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Scandia  Illustrata,  14  vols. 
fob,  a  work  of  merit.  His  son  Arnold  was  historiographer  of 
Sweden,  and  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  Swedish 
nobility,  fol,  He  wrote  some  satires,  reflecting  on  the  royal 
family,  for  which  he  was  beheaded,  1648.  His  son,  though  but 
seventeen,  suffered  with  him. 

HERMAN  HUGO,  a  learned  jesuit,  was  born  at  Brussels 
in  1588;  and  died  of  the  plague  at  Rhinbergh  in  1639.  His 
works  are — 1.  De  prima  scribendi  origine,  et  universae  rei 
Jiterariae  antiquitate,  8vo.  2.  Obsidio  Bredana,  sub  Ambrosio 
Spinola,  fol.  3.  Militia  equestris,  antiqua  et  nova,  fol.  4.  Pia 
Desideria,  8vo. 

FRANCIS  JUNIUS,  or  FRANCIS  DU  JOHN,  the  son 
pf  the  professor,  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1589.  He  came  to 
England  in  1620,  and  lived  thirty  years  in  the  earl  of  Arundel’s 
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family.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  profound  erudition 
and  purity  of  manners.  In  1676  he  went  to  Windsor  to  visit 
Basius,  at  whose  house  he  died  in  1677.  The  university  of 
Oxford,  to  which  he  bequeathed  his  MSS.,  erected  a  hand¬ 
some  monument  to  his  memory.  He  wrote  De  Pictura  Vete- 
rum,  which  is  admired ;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Rotterdam, 
in  1694.  He  published  the  same  work  in  London,  in  English. 
An  explication  of  the  old  Gothic  letters.  This  was  published 
with  notes,  by  Thomas  Mareschal.  A  large  Commentary  on 
the  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  by  Titian,  still  in  MS.  A 
Glossary,  in  five  languages,  in  which  he  explains  the  origin  of 
the  northern  languages;  published  at  Oxford  in  1745,  in  folio, 
by  Edward  Lee. 

ANNE  CLIFFORD,  sole  daughter  and  heir  to  George, 
earl  of  Cumberland,  was  born  at  Skipton  castle  in  Craven, 
Jan.  60,  1589,  and  married  first,  to  Richard  lord  Buckhurst, 
afterwards  earl  of  Dorset,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons,  who 
died  young,  and  two  daughters ;  Margaret,  who  married  John, 
earl  of  Thanet;  and  Isabel,  who  married  James,  earl  of  North¬ 
ampton.  She  married,  secondly,  Philip  Herbert,  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke  and  Montgomery,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue.  One  of  her 
first  structures  was  a  pillar  in  the  highway,  where  she  and  her 
mother  took  their  last  farewell.  She  also  erected  a  monument 
to  her  tutor,  Daniel  the  poet,  and  another  to  Spenser,  besides 
which,  she  founded  two  hospitals,  and  repaired  or  built  seven 
churches.  But  the  most  singular  article  in  her  life  is  the  letter 
which  she  wrote  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  secretary  of  state 
after  the  Restoration,  who  had  presumed  to  recommend  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  borough  of  Appleby.  The  reply  of  the  countess 
was  worthy  of  her  ancestors;  “I  have  been  bullied  by  an 
usurper,  I  have  been  neglected  by  a  court,  but  I  will  not  be 
dictated  to  by  a  subject;  your  man  shan’t  stand.  Anne, 
Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery.”  This  letter  has  ex¬ 
cited  a  general  admiration ;  the  reason  of  which  is  thus  ex¬ 
plained  by  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  “  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric.” 
“  We  shall  find,”  says  he,  “  that  the  very  same  sentiment 
expressed  diffusely,  will  be  admitted  barely  to  be  just ;  ex¬ 
pressed  concisely,  will  be  admired  as  spirited.” 

Mr.  Pennant  characterizes  lady  Anne  Clifford  as  the  most 
eminent  person  of  her  age  for  intellectual  accomplishments, 
for  spirit,  magnificence,  and  deeds  of  benevolence;  and  he 
has  given  a  particular  description  of  two  portraits  of  her,  in 
the  side-leaves  of  a  family  picture.  Both  the  paintings  are 
full  lengths ;  one  representing  her  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 
the  other  in  her  middle  age,  in  the  state  of  widowhood.  The 
books,  in  the  first  of  those  pictures,  inform  us  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  course  of  reading  among  people  of  rank  in  her  days. 
There  are  among  them  Eusebius,  St.  Augustine,  Sir  Philip 
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Sidney’s  Arcadia,  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  the  French  Academy, 
Camden,  Ortelius,  and  Agrippa  on  the  Vanity  of  Occult  Sci¬ 
ences.  Above  are  the  heads  of  Mr.  Samuel  Daniel,  her  tutor, 
and  Mrs.  Anne  Taylor,  her  governess;  and  this  memorial  of 
the  instructors  of  her  youth,  iff  a  most  grateful  acknowledgment- 
of  the  benefits  she  received  from  them.  The  books  in  the 
second  picture  consist  wholly  of  the  Bible,  Charron  on  Wis¬ 
dom,  and  pious  treatises,  except  one  of  Distillations  and  excel¬ 
lent  Medicines ;  from  which  may  be  collected  what  were  the 
chief  objects  of  the  countess’s  studies,  in  the  retirement  of  her 
latter  days.  A  narrative,  or  rather,  a  journal  of  her  own  life, 
was  left  by  the  countess,  consisting  principally  of  minute  de¬ 
tails  of  the  petty  occurrences  of  a  retired  life,  the  greater 
number  of  which  are  tedious,  uniform,  and  but  little  interesting. 
Some  circumstances,  however,  respecting  her  being  brought 
into  the  world,  are  related  with  an  accuracy  which  biographers 
will  never,  perhaps,  in  any  other  instance  be  able  to  attain. 
She  informs  us,  that,  through  the  merciful  providence  of  God, 
she  was  begotten  by  her  valiant  father,  and  was  conceived 
by  her  worthy  mother,  the  first  day  of  May  in  1589,  in 
the  lord  Wharton’s  house  in  Channel-row,  in  Westminster, 
hard  by  the  river  of  Thames ;  yet  that  she  w7as  not  born  till 
the  80th  day  of  January  following,  when  her  blessed  mother 
brought  her  forth  in  one  of  her  father’s  chief  houses,  called 
Skypton  castle  in  Craven.  In  this  manuscript  she  describes 
her  own  mental  and  personal  endowments.  “  I  was  very 
happy,”  says  she,  “  in  my  first  constitution  both  of  mind 
and  body.  I  resembled  equally  both  father  and  mother ;  the 
colour  of  my  eyes  was  black,  like  my  father’s ;  the  form  and 
aspect  of  them  quick  and  lively,  like  my  mother’s.  My  hair 
brown  and  thick,  and  so  long  that  it  reached  the  calf  of  my 
legs,  with  a  peak  of  hair  on  my  forehead,  and  a  dimple  on  my 
chin.  Full  cheeks  like  my  father,  and  a  round  face  like  my 
mother.  An  exquisite  shape  of  body  resembling  my  father. 
But  now  time  and  age  have  ended  all  these  beauties,  to  be 
compared  to  the  grass  of  the  field.  I  have  passed  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  my  age.  The  perfections  of  my  mind  surpassed 
those  of  my  body.  I  had  a  strong  and  copious  memory,  a 
sound  judgment,  a  discerning  spirit,  and  an  imagination  so 
strong,  that  many  times  even  my  dreams  and  apprehensions 
beforehand  proved  to  be  true,  so  that  old  Mr.  John  Denham, 
a  great  astronomer  who  lived  in  my  father’s  house,  would  often 
say  that  I  had  much  in  me  in  nature  to  show,  that  the  sweet 
influence  of  the  Pleiades  and  the  bands  of  Orion,  mentioned  in 
Job,  were  powerful  both  at  my  conception  and  nativity.”  She 
goes  on  to  speak  of  “  sucking  from  her  dear  mother  the  milk 
of  goodness,  which  made  her  mind  grow  strong  against  the 
storms  of  fortune,”  She  informs  us  that  in  her  childhood,  by 
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means  of  her  aunt  Warwick,  she  was  much  beloved  by  queen 
Elizabeth. 

Her  escape  from  various  perils  is  thus  recorded.  “  In  my 
infancy  and  youth,  and  a  great  part  of  my  life,  I  have  escaped 
many  dangers,  both  by  fire  and  water,  by  passage  in  coaches 
and  falls  from  horses,  by  burning  fevers  and  excessive  extre¬ 
mity  of  bleeding,  many  times  to  the  great  hazard  of  my  life. 
All  which,  and  many  wicked  devices  of  my  enemies,  I  have 
passed  through  miraculously,  and  much  the  better  by  the  help 
of  the  prayers  of  my  dear  mother,  who  incessantly  begged  of 
God  for  my  safety  and  preservation.” 

The  following  is  an  account  of  her  marriage  life  : — “  I  was 
born  a  happy  creature  in  mind,  body,  and  fortune,  and  those 
two  lords,  to  whom  I  was  afterwards,  by  the  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  married,  were  worthy  noblemen  as  any  then  in  this 
kingdom  ;  yet  it  was  my  misfortune  to  have  contradictions  and 
crosses  with  both.  With  my  first  lord  about  the  desire  he 
had  to  make  me  sell  my  rights  in  the  lands  of  my  ancient  in¬ 
heritances,  which  I  never  would  consent  to,  insomuch  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  long  contention,  as  also  for  his  profuseness  in 
consuming  his  estate,  and  some  other  extravagances.  With 
my  second  lord,  because  my  youngest  daughter,  the  lady 
Elizabeth  Sackville,  would  not  be  brought  to  marry  one  of  his 
youngest  sons,  and  that  I  would  not  relinquish  my  interest  in 
five  thousand  pounds,  being  part  of  her  portion,  out  of  my 
lands  in  Craven ;  nor  did  there  want  divers  malicious  ill-willers 
to  blow  and  foment  the  coals  of  dissension  between  us. — So 
as,  in  both  their  life-times,  the  marble  pillars  of  Knowle  in 
Kent,  and  Wilt  in  Wiltshire,  were  to  me  oftentimes  but  the 
gay  arbour  of  anguish.  A  wise  man,  that  knew  the  insides  of 
my  fortune,  would  often  say,  that  I  lived  in  both  these  my 
lords’  great  families  as  the  river  of  Roan  runs  through  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  without  mingling  its  streams  with  the  lake ; 
for  I  gave  myself  up  to  retiredness  as  much  as  I  could,  and 
made  good  books  and  virtuous  thoughts  my  companions,  which 
can  never  discern  affliction,  nor  be  daunted  when  it  unjustly 
happens.  And  by  a  happy  genius  I  overcame  all  these  trou¬ 
bles,  the  prayers  of  my  blessed  mother  helping  me  therein.” 

Soon  after  the  decease  of  her  husband  she  had  the  small¬ 
pox,  from  which,  after  the  most  imminent  danger,  she  escaped 
with  life,  but  with  the  destruction  of  her  beauty. 

In  speaking  of  the  characters  of  her  two  husbands,  “  The 
first,”  says  she,  “  was,  in  his  nature,  of  a  just  mind,  of  a  sweet 
disposition,  and  very  valiant  in  his  own  person.  He  had  great 
advantages  in  birth,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  grandfather,  Thomas 
Sackville,  earl  of  Dorset,  and  lord  high- treasurer  of  England, 
who  was  held  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  his  time,  by  which 
pieans  he,  i.  e,  her  husband,  was  so  good  a  scholar,  in  all  man- 
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ner  of  learning,  that  in  his  'youth,  when  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  of  which  his  grandfather  was  the  chancellor,  there 
was  none  of  the  young  nobility  or  students  that  excelled  him. 
He  was  a  good  patriot  to  his  country,  and  well  beloved  in  it ; 
much  esteemed  by  the  parliaments  that  sat  in  his  time,  and  so 
great  a  lover  of  scholars,  that,  with  excessive  bounty  towards 
them,  or  any  of  worth  who  were  in  distress,  he  did  much 
diminish  his  estate,  also  with  prodigality  in  house-keeping,  and 
other  noble  ways  at  court,  as  tilting,  masquing,  and  the  like. 
By  prince  Henry,  then  alive,  and  much  addicted  to  these  noble 
exercises,  he  was  well  beloved.” 

Her  second  husband,  who  died  in  1650,  is  thus  described 
by  her.  “  He  was  no  scholar,  having  passed  but  three  or  four 
months  at  Oxford,  when  he  was  taken  thence,  after  his  father’s 
death,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  follow  the 
court,  judging  himself  fit  for  that  kind  of  life,  when  not  pass¬ 
ing  sixteen  years  old.  Yet  he  was  of  quick  apprehension, 
sharp  understanding,  and  very  crafty  withal,  of  a  discerning 
spirit,  but  a  choleric  nature,  increased  by  the  office  he  held  of 
chamberlain  to  the  king.  He  was  never  out  of  England  but 
two  months,  when  he  went  into  France,  with  other  lords,  in 
1625,  to  attend  queen  Mary,  when  coming  over  to  marry  king 
Charles.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  noblemen  of  his  time  in 
England,  and  well  beloved  throughout  the  realm.”  This  lady 
expired  in  her  castle  at  Brougham,  March  23d,  1675,  after  a 
few  days’  illness,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
interred,  April  14-th,  at  Appleby,  in  Westmoreland,  under  the 
monument  she  had  erected.  Her  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
at  Appleby,  by  Dr.  Edward  Reinbow,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  from 
a  verse  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. — “  Every  wise  woman 
buildeth  her  house.”  In  her  ended  the  Clifford  family,  whose 
estates,  by  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Margaret  to  the 
earl  of  Thanet,  reverted  to  the  family  of  Tufton. 

JOHN  RUTGERS,  an  able  critic  and  negociator,  was  de¬ 
scended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Dordrecht  in  1589. 
He  was  educated  for  some  time  under  Gerard  T.  Yossius,  and 
in  1605  was  sent  to  Leyden,  where  he  resided  with  Dominic 
Baudius.  Having  completed  his  course  in  that  university,  he 
travelled  into  France,  and  took  the  degree  of  licentiate  in  law  at 
Orleans.  Whilst  at  Paris,  he  printed,  at  the  office  of  Robert 
Stephens,  an  editionof  Horace,  with  notes,  12mo.,in  1613,  which 
was  reprinted  by  Burmann,  at  Leyden,  in  1690.  On  returning 
to  Holland,  he  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  Swedish  ambassador, 
to  accompany  him  to  Sweden,  where  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in 
1614,  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  his  counsellor.  He  was 
subsequently  employed  three  times  as  envoy  from  that  prince 
to  Holland,  upon  important  affairs,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself 
£9  much  to  the  king’s  satisfaction,  that  he  was  publicly  enno* 
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bled  by  him  in  1619.  He  afterwards  visited,  in  the  same 
quality,  Bohemia,  several  German  courts,  and  Denmark ;  and 
finally  resided  at  the  Hague,  as  minister  from  Gustavus  to  the 
republic,  where  he  died  in  1625,  at  the  early  age  of  36. 

NICHOLAS  ABRAHAM,  a  learned  jesuit,  was  born  in 
the  diocese  of  Toul,  in  Lorraine,  in  1589;  he  entered  into  the 
society  of  Jesus,  in  1609,  and  took  the  fourth  vow  in  1623. 
He  taught  the  belles  lettres,  and  was  made  divinity  professor 
in  the  university  of  Pont-a-Mousson,  which  place  he  enjoyed 
seventeen  years,  and  died  September  7th,  1655.  As  a  writer, 
he  is  uncommonly  prolix,  but  displays  much  learning  and  acute¬ 
ness.  Bayle  gives  most  praise  to  his  commentary  on  Cicero, 
by  which  Osorius  and  Olivet  profited  much,  but  others  prefer 
his  Pharus.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  what  is  meant  by  his 
taking  the  fourth  vow.  In  addition  to  the  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  the  fourth  is,  that  the  person  taking 
it  shall  labour  to  promote  the  salvation  of  others,  by  instructing 
youth,  preaching,  administering  the  sacraments,  and  by  be¬ 
coming  missionaries  among  heretics  and  idolaters.  His  works 
are — 1.  Commentaries  on  the  iEneid,  1632,  8 vo.  2.  Commen¬ 
taries  on  Cicero’s  Orations,  2  vols.  folio,  1631.  3.  Analysis  of 

the  same,  1633,  4to.  4.  Pharus  Veteris  Testament!,  1648, 
folio;  this  is  the  best  of  his  works.  5.  Nonni  Neapolitani 
Paraphrasis  Sancti  secundum  Joannem  Evangelii,  8vo.  6.  A 
Hebrew  Grammar  in  Latin  verse,  &c. 

ANTHONY  tEMILIUS,  a  native  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was 
born  in  1589.  He  studied  in  different  universities,  and,  in 
1615,  succeeded  Voscius  as  rector  of  the  college  of  Dort, 
after  which  he  became  professor  of  history  at  Utrecht,  where 
he  read  lectures  on  Tacitus  above  twenty-six  years.  He  was  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  refused  to 
have  any  hand  in  the  proceedings  of  the  university  of  Utrecht 
against  Cartes.  He  died  November  10th,  1660.  His  only 
publication  was  a  “  Collection  of  Latin  Orations  and  Poems,’7 
1651,  12mo. 

FRANCIS  DE  LA  MOTHE  LE  VAYER,  counsellor 
of  state,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1588.  He  became  so  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  writings,  that  he  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  members  of  the  French  academy,  into  which  he  was 
admitted  in  1639.  He  was  esteemed  by  cardinals  Richelieu  and 
Mazarine,  who  bestowed  splendid  titles  and  honourable  posts 
upon  him.  He  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Anjou. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  regular  conduct,  and  a  philosopher  in 
his  manners,  yet  was  suspected  of  having  no  religion.  He 
bore  with  calmness  the  imputations  to  which  his  opinions  ex¬ 
posed  him;  and  once,  while  walking  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  having  overheard  a  person  say  to  another,  “  there 
goes  a  man  without  religion,”  he  replied,  “  I  have  religion 
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enough,  friend,  to  pardon  your  insult.”  His  dress  and  de¬ 
meanour  distinguished  him  from  other  men.  He  always  walked 
with  his  head  raised,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  signs  in  the 
street,  “so  that,”  says  a  writer,  “before  I  was  told  his  name, 
I  took  him  for  another  astrologer,  or  an  alchymist.”  Guy 
Patin  speaks  of  him  as  a  stoic,  who  would  neither  praise  nor 
be  praised,  and  who  followed  his  own  fancies  and  caprices 
without  regard  to  the  world. 

He  was  extremely  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  who 
died  when  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  married  again, 
although  then  about  seventy-five  years  old,  and  died  in  1672, 
aged  eighty- four.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  was  a  writer  upon  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  in  which  he  displayed  much  more  eru¬ 
dition  and  judgment  than  taste  and  invention.  One  of  his 
works  was,  “A  Treatise  on  the  Virtue  of  Pagans,”  which  was 
refuted  by  the  zealous  and  orthodox  Arnauld.  It  is  said,  that 
Le  Vayer’s  bookseller  complaining  to  him  that  his  book  did 
not  sell,  “  I  know  a  secret,”  said  the  author,  “to  quicken  the 
sale,”  and  he  immediately  procured  an  order  from  government 
for  its  suppression,  which  soon  disposed  of  the  whole  edition. 
His  works,  collected  by  his  son,  were  dedicated  to  cardinal 
Mazarine  in  1653 ;  and  the  best  edition  of  them  was  that  of 
Paris,  1669,  dedicated  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  consisting  of  fifteen 
volumes,  12mo.  His  treatises  concerning  the  education  of  the 
dauphin,  and  of  pagan  philosophy,  are  most  esteemed. 

ALEXANDER  FICHET,  a  man  eminent  for  his  learning, 
was  born  about  1589.  He  entered  among  the  jesuits,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  classics  and  rhetoric  in  the  college  of 
the  Trinity  at  Lyons,  where  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
Latin  poets,  under  the  title  of  “  Chorus  Poetarum,”  1616.  He 
also  published  a  collection  called  “Musaeum,  rhetoricum  et 
poeticum and  a  work  with  the  title  of  “  Arcana  Studiorum 
omnium  methodus,  et  Bibliotheca  Scientiarium,”  8vo.  Besides 
these,  he  printed  “  Favis  Patrum,”  or  Thoughts  of  the  Fathers, 
12mo. 

JEROME  GHILINI,  an  Italian  writer,  was  a  native  of 
Mouza,  in  Milan,  and  born  in  1589.  He  received  his  education 
among  the  jesuits  at  Milan,  where  he  studiedpolite  literature  and 
philosophy.  He  went  afterwards  to  Parma,  where  he  applied 
himself  to  the  civil  and  canon  law,  but  was  obliged  to  desist  on 
account  of  the  bad  state  of  his  health.  He  returned  home,  and 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  married  ;  but  his  wife  dying,  he 
became  an  ecclesiastic,  and  resumed  the  study  of  the  canon  law, 
of  which  he  was  made  doctor.  He  died  in  1670,  leaving  several 
works,  the  most  considerable  of  which,  and  for  which  he  is 
at  present  chiefly  known,  is  his  “  Theatro  de’  Huonimi  Let- 
terati.” 

AUGUSTUS,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  who 
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died  in  1666,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  was  a  man 
of  learning,  and  a  munificent  patron  of  science.  He  published 
an  Evangelical  Harmony ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of 
Orchards  ;  and  the  Stenographia,  folio. 

JEROME  RORARIUS,  was  born  at  Pordenone,  in  Italy, 
and  appeared  in  the  character  of  nuncio  from  pope  Clement 
VII.  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary.  He  wrote 
a  curious  book,  entitled,  “  Quod  Animalia  Bruta  Ratione 
sitantur  Melvis  Homines  in  which  he  undertook  to  show,  not 
only  that  beasts  are  rational  creatures,  but,  also,  that  they 
make  a  better  use  of  their  reason  than  man.  Among  the 
proofs  which  he  brings  forward,  will  be  found  a  great  number 
of  singular  particulars  relating  to  the  ingenuity  of  beasts,  and 
the  perversity  of  man.  This  work,  after  lying  concealed  in  the 
obscure  recesses  of  libraries  for  near  one  hundred  years,  was 
introduced  to  the  world  by  the  celebrated  M.  Nand6,  who 
published  it  at  Paris  in  the  year  1645;  and  it  has  been  re¬ 
printed  in  Holland  more  than  once.  Bayle  has  taken  the 
opportunity,  when  commenting  upon  them,  of  introducing 
much  learned  and  curious  matter  relating  to  the  capacity  of 
brutes,  and  the  opinions  of  ancient  and  modern  writers  on  the 
question,  whether  they  have  a  rational  soul  ?  which  will  afford 
no  little  entertainment  to  readers  who  take  pleasure  in  such 
abstruse  speculations. 

JOHN  BAUDOUIN,  a  member  of  the  French  academy 
was  born  at  Pradelle,  in  Vivarais,  in  1590.  In  his  youth  he 
travelled,  but  afterwards  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  was  reader 
to  queen  Margaret.  He  translated  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Lucian, 
Sallust,  Dion  Cassius,  Tasso,  and  many  other  established 
writers,  but  which  did  not  contribute  much  to  his  fame.  When 
hardly  pressed  by  his  employers,  he  contented  himself  with  re¬ 
touching  former  translations,  without  looking  into  the  originals. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  “History  of  Malta,”  1659,  2  vols. 
folio,  and  some  novels  and  romances,  in  general  beneath  medi¬ 
ocrity.  His  only  work  not  of  this  character,  is  his  collection 
of  “  Emblems,”  with  moral  explanations,  Paris,  1638,  8vo.  3 
vols.  a  beautiful  book,  with  engravings  by  Briot.  His  “  Ico- 
nologie,”  is  also  in  request  with  collectors.  It  was  printed  at 
Paris,  1636,  folio,  and  1643,  4to.  Baudouin  died  at  Paris,  in 
1650. 

NICHOLAS  GREY,  or  GRAY,  a  learned  schoolmaster, 
born  in  London  in  1590,  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and 
elected  student  of  Christchurch,  Oxford  in  1606.  Having 
taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was,  in  1614,  appointed  first 
master  of  the  Charter-house  school,  which  he  relinquished  on 
marrying ;  and  in  1624,  was  chosen  master  of  Merchant  Tay¬ 
lors’  school.  In  1631,  he  resigned  that  situation  also,  and  was 
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elected  head-master  of  Eton,  from  which  place  he  was  ejected 
in  the  rebellion,  and  then  went  to  Tunbridge,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  till  the  Restoration,  when  he  was  restored.  He  died 
very  poor,  at  Eton,  in  October,  1660,  and  was  buried  in  the 
choir  of  the  chapel,  near  the  stairs  leading  to  the  organ  loft. 
He  published — 1.  A  Dictionary  in  Latin  and  English.  2/ 
Luculenta  e  Sacra  Scriptura  Testimonia,  ad  Hugonis  Grotii 
baptizatorum  puerorum  institutionem,  8vo.  3.  Parabolse  Evan- 
gelicae,  Lat.  redditse  carminae  paraphrastico  varii  generis  in 
usum  Scholae  Tunbrigiensis,  8vo. 

ROBERT  GENTILIS,  the  unworthy  son  of  Albericus 
Gentilis,  the  civilian,  was  born  in  London  in  1590,  and  received 
his  education  at  Oxford.  He  became  extremely  loose  and 
dissipated,  and  a  disgrace  to  his  parents.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  he  went  abroad,  and  returned  a  more  sober  character,  and 
received  a  pension  from  the  king.  He  died  about  1654.  He 
employed  his  latter  years  in  translating — 1.  Paul  Fervita’s 
History  of  the  Inquisition,”  London,  1539,  4to.  2.  Malvessi 
on  the  Success  and  chief  Events  of  the  Monarchy  of  Spain, 
1639,  12mo.  3/  Considerations  on  the  Lives  of  Alcibiades 

and  Coriolanus,  by  the  same  author,  1650,  12mo.  4.  A  com¬ 

pendious  Method  of  attaining  the  Sciences  in  a  short  time, 
with  the  statutes  of  the  Academy  founded  by  cardinal  Riche¬ 
lieu,  from  the  French,  1654,  8vo.  5.  The  Antipathy  between 
the  French  and  the  Spaniard,  from  the  Spanish,  1641,  12mo., 
dedicated  to  Ivi  Paul  Pindar,  with  a  promise  to  publish  some 
original  work,  which  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  executed. 

SAMUEL  BOCHART,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  time,  was  born  at  Roan  in  Normandy.  He  was  a  great 
proficient  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  was  many  years  pastor 
to  Wentworth  Dillon,  earl  of  Roscommon.  Here  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  public  disputations  with  Father  Vaen, 
held  in  the  castle  of  Caen,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number 
of  catholics  and  protestants.  Bochart  came  off  with  great 
honour,  which  was  not  a  little  increased  in  1646,  upon  the 
publication  of  two  parts  of  his  “  Geographia  Sacra,”  entitled 
“  Phalge  and  Canaan;”  as  well  as  by  his  " Hierozoicon,” 
printed  at  London  in  1675  ;  this  treats  “  de  animalibus  sacrae 
Scripturae.”  In  1652  the  queen  of  Sweden  invited  him  to 
Stockholm,  where  she  gave  him  many  proofs  of  her  esteem. 
At  his  return  to  Caen  he  resumed  his  ministry,  and  was 
received  into  the  academy  of  that  city.  His  learning  was  not 
his  principal  qualification,  he  had  a  modesty  equal  to  it,  and 
hence  enjoyed  his  great  reputation  in  tranquillity,  sheltered 
from  those  unhappy  quarrels,  which  so  many  other  learned 
men  draw  upon  themselves.  He  was  esteemed  by  men  of 
science  of  all  denominations.  He  died  suddenly  while  he  was 
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speaking  in  the  academy,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1667,  aged 
seventy-eight,  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
in  Holland,  in  2  vols.  folio,  1712.  N 

FERRANTE  PALLAVICINO,  an  Italian  wit  of  consider¬ 
able  note,  descended  of  a  noble  family  in  Placentia,  where  he 
was  born.  He  gave  early  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  genius, 
and  quickly  acquired  a  masterly  knowledge  in  the  elements  of 
classical  erudition.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  complete  his 
education  in  the  monastery  of  Augustin  friars  at  Milan,  where 
he  took  the  habit,  lived  much  esteemed  for  piety  as  well  as 
learning,  and  raised  great  expectations  of  future  fame ;  but 
being  amorously  inclined,  he  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  a 
young  courtezan  of  Venice,  whose  charms  proved  irresistible; 
and  to  enjoy  them  without  restraint,  he  obtained  leave  from  his 
general  to  make  the  tour  of  France.  Accordingly,  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  set  out  for  that  country ;  but  it  was  only  to  cover  his 
real  design.  He  never  left  Venice,  but  lived  there  privately, 
enchained  in  the  arms  of  his  Venus ;  and  imposed  upon  bis 
friends,  by  sending  them,  in  letters,  feigned  accounts  of  his 
travels  through  France ;  also  informing  them  of  several  things 
respecting  that  country,  which  he  learned  from  the  advices  of 
many  considerable  persons  with  whom  he  corresponded.  But 
such  a  series  of  impositions  could  not  last.  Running  short 
of  money,  he  wrote  for  the  booksellers ;  and,  among  other 
pieces,  published  a  collection  of  satirical  letters,  the  Courier 
robbed  of  his  Mail,  the  wit  of  which  was  chiefly  levelled 
against  the  Spaniards.  Though  licensed  by  the  inquisitors,  the 
secretary  of  the  republic  of  Venice  refused  it  his  imprimatur, 
which  irritated  the  author  so  much,  that  he  published  an  en¬ 
larged  edition  of  it,  filled  with  severe  invectives  against  not 
only  the  Venetian  secretary,  but  pope  Urban  VIII.,  his  ne¬ 
phews,  and  the  whole  family  of  the  Barberini.  This  raised 
him  a  fresh  number  of  powerful  enemies ;  who,  by  the  trea¬ 
chery  of  one  Moreu,  a  Frenchman,  who  pretended  to  be  his 
friend,  got  him  at  last  into  their  power ;  and  after  a  year’s  im¬ 
prisonment  at  Avignon,  brought  him,  for  form’s  sake,  to  a  trial ; 
and,  notwithstanding  an  excellent  defence,  condemned  him  to 
be  beheaded,  which  was  accordingly  executed  in  the  flower  of 
his  age.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  had  been  one  continued 
series  of  dissipation,  debauchery,  folly,  and  extravagance.  Yet 
he  was  not  without  some  virtues.  Sincere  and  faithful  in  his 
friendships,  no  man  was  ever  a  more  easy  prey  to  the  treachery 
of  others.  .  Flis  works  were  published  in  2  vols.,  with  his  life 
prefixed,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1696. 

JEROME  BIGNON,  a  French  writer,  bora  at  Paris, 
April  24,  1589.  He  gained  an  uncommon  knowledge,  under 
the  care  of  his  father,  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  history,  civil 
law,  and  divinity,  in  a  very  short  time ;  and  was  almost  at  ihe 
VOL.  V.  3  C 
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end  of  his  studies  at  an  age  when  it  is  usual  to  send  children  to 
school.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  gave  the  public  a  specimen  of 
his  learning,  in  a  Description  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  two  years 
after  he  published  a  Discourse  concerning  the  principal  anti¬ 
quities  and  Curiosities  of  Rome;  and  A  Summary  Treatise 
concerning  the  Election  of  Popes.  Henry  IV.  desired  to  see 
him,  and  appointed  him  page  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards 
Louis  XIII.  He  appeared  at  court  with  all  the  politeness  of 
manner  imaginable.  He  wrote  at  that  time  a  Treatise  on  the 
Precedency  of  the  Kings  of  France,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Heni’y  IV.,  who  gave  him  an  express  order  to  continue  his 
researches  on  that  subject ;  but  the  death  of  that  prince  inter¬ 
rupted  his  design.  He  published,  in  1613,  the  Formulae  of 
Marculplius.  He  was,  in  1620,  made  advocate  general  in  the 
grand  council ;  and  discharged  that  trust  with  such  reputation, 
that  the  king  nominated  him  some  time  after  counsellor  of  state, 
and  at  last  advocate  general  in  the  parliament.  He  resigned 
his  office,  in  1641,  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  was  appointed  chief 
keeper  of  the  king’s  library.  But  his  son  dying,  he  was 
obliged  to  resume  his  office  of  advocate  general,  and  held  it  till 
his  death.  He  was  employed  in  the  most  important  affairs  of 
state.  At  last  this  great  man,  who  had  always  made  religion 
the  basis  of  his  other  virtues,  died  with  the  most  exemplary 
devotion,  April  7,  1656,  aged  sixty-six.  His  other  works  are— 

1.  De  l’excellence  des  rois  et  du  royaume  de  France.  2.  An 
edition  of  the  Formulae  of  Mai’culphus. 

PETER  BARDIN,  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  was 
a  native  of  Rouen,  and  born  in  1590,  of  poor  parents.  He  was 
educated  among  the  Jesuits,  and  employed  his  time  chiefly  in 
studying  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  poetry.  His  first  work 
was  a  Paraphrase  on  Ecclesiastes,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  “  Pensees  Morales.”  He  afterwards  wrote  the  first  two  parts 
of  his  “  Lycee,”  in  which  he  described  his  own  character,  as 
the  portrait  of  an  honest  man.  He  was  preparing  the  third 
part,  when  he  was  drowned,  in  1637,  while  endeavouring  to 
save  one  of  his  pupils  from  that  fate. 

HENRY  ALBI,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Bolene,  in 
the  Venaissin,  in  1590,  and  died  in  1659.  He  wrote  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Illustrious  Cardinals,  1653,  4to. ;  and  other  works. 

ALPHQNSUS  DAN  DR  A  DA,  a  Spanish  writer,  was  born 
at  Toledo  in  1590,  and  taught  philosophy  in  that  city  before 
he  entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  in  1622.  He  was  likewise 
professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  died  at  Madrid,  June  20, 
1672.  His  works  are — 1.  An  Historical  Itinerary,  2  vols.  4to. 

2.  Meditations  on  every  day  in  the  year,  4  vols.  12mo.  3.  Jfives 
of  illustrious  Jesuits,  2  vols.  folio. 

RICHARD  SMITH,  one  of  the  earliest  book  collectors 
upon  record,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Smith,  a  clergyman,  and 
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was  bom  at  Lillingston  Dayrell,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1590. 
He  studied  at  Oxford,  after  which  he  became  an  attorney’s 
clerk  in  London,  where  he  occupied  all  the  time  spared  from 
his  profession  in  reading.  He  obtained  the  lucrative  office  of 
secondary  of  the  Poultry  counter,  a  place  worth  7001.  a  year, 
which  he  enjoyed  many  years,  and  sold  it  in  1655,  on  the  death 
of  his  son,  for  whom  he  intended  to  resign.  He  at  last  retired  to 
private  life,  and  spent  much  time  in  his  library.  "  He  was  a 
person,”  says  Wood,  “  infinitely  curious  and  inquisitive  after 
books,  and  suffered  nothing  extraordinary  to  escape  him  that  fell 
within  the  compass  of  his  learning  ;  desiring  to  be  master  of  no 
more  than  he  knew  how  to  use.”  He  was  also  an  orator ;  he 
wrote  a  life  of  Hugh  Broughton,  and  had  a  controversy  with 
Dr.  Hammond  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  creed,  “  He 
descended  into  hell.”  He  died  March  26,  1675.  His  “  Obi¬ 
tuary,”  or  “  catalogue  of  all  such  persons  as  he  knew  in  their 
life,”  is  printed  by  Peck  in  the  second  volume  of  his  “  Desi¬ 
derata.” 

JOHN  PETER  LOTICH,  or  LOTICHIUS,  grandson  of 
Christian  Lotich,  made  himself  known  by  a  great  number  of 
books  which  he  published  both  in  verse  and  prose.  He  was  a 
physician  by  profession,  and  well  versed  in  polite  literature. 
The  commentary  upon  Petronius,  which  he  published  at 
Frankfort,  in  1629,  answers  these  two  qualities.  The  reward 
he  received  for  the  dedication  of  his  epigrams  was  very  slender. 
He  was  invited  to  Rented,  to  be  professor  of  physic. 

JOHN  KIRCHER,  a  native  of  Tubingen  in  the  duchy  of 
Wirtemberg,  studied  with  great  success  in  the  university  of  his 
country,  and  raised  very  great  hopes  of  himself ;  but,  having- 
chosen  another  sort  of  life,  and  seeing  no  probability  of  a  set¬ 
tlement  in  it,  he  changed  the  Lutheran  for  the  Romish  religion, 
and  went  into  Hungary.  This  was  about  the  year  1640.  He 
published,  according  to  custom,  the  motives  of  his  change,  to 
which  were  made  several  answers.  ^ 

JAMES  MENUTOLI,  after  he  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  practice  of  physic,  turned  Jesuit,  and  became  professor 
to  pope  Gregory  XV.,  who  placed  an  entire  confidence  in  him, 
and  left  upon  his  account  a  rich  legacy  to  the  society. 

PATRICK  YOUNG,  a  learned  Scottish  writer,  educated 
at  St.  Andrew’s,  and  graduated  at  Oxford,  in  1605.  He 
became  keeper  of  the  king’s  library  at  St.  James’s,  and  pub¬ 
lished  St.  Clement’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
in  1637.  He  assisted  Seiden  in  his  publication  on  the  “  Arundel 
Marbles,”  which  work  was  dedicated  to  him  by  the  learned 
Author.  From  his  deep  skill  in  the  Greek  language,  he  was 
employed  to  print  the  Septuagint  from  the  Alexandrian  MS. 
presented  to  king  Charles  I.  by  bishop  Cyril  Lucar ;  but  did 
not  live  to  execute  it.  He  died  in  1652. 

3  c  2 
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PHILIP  JAMES  MAUSSAC,  a  learned  critic,  was  born 
about  1590  at  Thoulouse,  where  his  father  was  a  counsellor  of 
parliament.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  became  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Court  of  Etoiles  at  Montpellier,  where  he  died  in 
1659,  He  was  accounted  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  of 
his  time.  He  wrote  “  Notes  and  Corrections  on  Harpocra- 
tus,”  Par.  1614,  4to. ;  “  Remarks  on  the  Treatise  on  Moun¬ 
tains  and  Rivers,  ascribed  to  Plutarch,”  and  various  Opus- 
cula.  All  these  display  profound  erudition  and  judicious 
criticism. 

ALEXANDER  ROSS,  a  voluminous  compiler,  was  born 
in  1590,  in  Scotland.  He  was  an  episcopal  divine,  and  master 
of  the  fvee-school  at  Southampton,  where  he  died  in  1654.  His 
principal  works  are — 1.  The  new  Planet  no  Planet;  or,  the 
Earth  no  wandering  Star,  4to.  ;  this  was  written  against  the 
Copernican  system.  2.  Virgilius  Evangelizans,  8vo.  This  is 
a  cento  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  collected  from  Virgil.  8.  Me- 
dicus  Medicatus,  against  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  Religio  Medici. 
4.  The  Muse’s  Interpreter,  a  Key  to  Mythology,  8vo.  5.  A 
Continuation  of  Raleigh’s  History  of  the  World.  6.  A  View 
of  all  Religions,  8vo.  Of  this  book  there  have  been  several 
editions. 

BARTHOLOMEW  FISEN,  a  jesuit,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Liege,  in  the  year  1591.  He  was  successively  rector  of  the 
colleges  belonging  to  his  order  at  Hesdin,  Dinant,  Lisle,  and 
other  places,  and  died  in  the  last  mentioned  city,  in  the  year 
1649.  He  was  eminently  conversant  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities, 
and  published  some  works  abounding  in  learned  and  curious 
researches. 

JOHN  MILTON,  the  father  of  our  great  poet,  was  a 
learned  man,  though  a  scrivener  by  profession ;  and  a  great 
proficient  in  music.  He  was  a  voluminous  composer,  and  equal 
in  science,  if  not  genius^  to  the  best  musicians  of  his  age  ;  in 
conjunction,  and  on  a  le"l  with  whom,  his  name  and  works  ap¬ 
peared  in  numerous  musical  publications  of  the  time.  He  died 
very  old,  in  1647,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Giles’s  church, 
Cripplegate ;  where  the  great  poet  was  afterwards  buried. 

THOMAS  GODWIN,  born  in  Somersetshire,  was  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  hall,  Oxford,  and  in  1609  was  elected  master  of  Rosse’s 
free-school,  Abingdon,  where  his  genius  and  abilities  were 
soon  distinguished  by  a  respectable  number  of  pupils.  He 
wrote  for  the  use  of  his  school  “  Romanae  Historiae  Antho- 
logia,”  1630,  4to.,  and  in  1660  published  at  Oxford  his  “  Sy¬ 
nopsis  Antiquatum  Hebraicarum,”  &e.  Some  time  after  he 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Brightwell,  Berks,  and  resigned  his 
school.  He  printed,  1637,  “  Moses  and  Aaron,”  and  died  at 
Brightwell,  1643. 

MARIUS  CALASIO,  a  Franciscan,  and  professor  of  He- 
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brew  ai  Rome.  He  published  there,  in  1621,  a  concordance 
of  the  Bible,  which  consisted  of  four  great  volumes  in  folio. 
This  work  has  been  highly  approved  and  commended  both  by 
Protestants  and  Papists,  and  is  indeed  a  most  admirable  work. 
For  besides  the  Hebrew  words  in  the  Bible,  which  are  in  the 
body  of  the  book,  with  the  Latin  version  over  against  them, 
there  are  in  the  margin  the  differences  between  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Vulgate  ;  so  that  at  one  view  may  be  seen  the  three 
Bibles,  and  wherein  they  differ.  Moreover,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  every  article  there  is  a  kind  of  dictionary,  which  gives 
the  signification  of  each  Hebrew  woi*d,  affords  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  it  with  other  Oriental  languages,  viz.  with  the 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee,  and  is  extremely  useful  for  deter¬ 
mining  more  exactly  the  true  meaning,of  the  Hebrew  words. 

JOHN  MORIN,  a  very  learned  Frenchman,  born  at  Blois, 
of  protestant  parents,  in  1591  ;  but  converted  by  cardinal  du 
Peron  to  the  catholic  religion.  He  published,  in  1626,  Ex- 
ercitations  upon  the  original  of  Patriarchs  and  Primates,  and 
the  ancient  usage  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  dedicated  to  pope 
Urban  VIII.  In  1628  he  superintended  an  edition  of  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  Bible,  with  Nobilus’s  version,  and  prefixed  to  it  a 
preface,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  prefers  the  version  made  at  Rome  by  order  of  Sixtus  V. 
to  the  present  Hebrew  text,  which  he  affirms  has  been  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  Jews.  About  the  same  tune  he  gave  a  French 
history  of  the  delivery  of  the  church  by  the  emperor  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  the  temporal  greatness  conferred  on  the  Roman 
church  by  the  king  of  France.  He  afterwards  published  Ex- 
ercitations  upon  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  revised  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  for  the  Polyglot,  then  preparing  at 
Paris.  He  was  greatly  caressed  at  Rome,  to  which  he  was 
invited  by  cardinal  Barberini ;  and  whence,  after  living  nine 
3'ears,  he  was  recalled  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  died  at  Pai'is 
in  1659.  His  works  are  very  numerous;  and  some  of  them  are 
as  much  valued  by  protestants  as  papists,  for  their  Oriental 
learning. 

AUGUSTIN  MASCARDI,  an  Italian  literary  character, 
w  as  born  in  1591,  of  a  good  family,  at  Sarzana,  in  the  territory 
of  Genoa.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  among  the  jesuits, 
which  society  he  quitted  upon  an  invitation  from  pope 
Urban  VIII.,  who  made  him  his  chamberlain  of  honour,  and 
nominated  him,  in  1620,  to  the  professorship  of  eloquence  in 
the  collegiate  Sapienza  at  Rome.  Mascar’di  was  careless  and 
fond  of  pleasure,  which  caused  him  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
debts,  and  perhaps  shortened  his  days.  He  died  of  a  con¬ 
sumptive  disorder  at  Sarzana,  in  1649,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 
Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  speaks  of 
him  as  the  most  eloquent  person  of  his  time.  He  composed 
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both  in  Latin  and  Italian.  Of  these,  the  most  valuable  is  his 
work  on  the  Art  of  writing  History,  first  published  in- 1626, 
and  republished  with  additions  by  Pirani,  in  1646.  His  account 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Teiso,  first  published  in  1629,  gained  him 
reputation,  though  it  is  not  written  in  a  good  taste,  and  it  is 
rendered  tedious  by  long  harangues.  It  was  translated  into 
French ;  and  the  work  of  cardinal  de  Retzon  on  the  same  subject 
is  only  a  free  translation  of  that  of  Mascardi.  The  principal  of 
his  works  are — 1.  Dell’  arte  Historica.  2.  History  of  the  Con¬ 
spiracy  of  the  Count  de  Fiesco. 

PHILIP  ALEGAMBE,  a  native  of  Brussels,  who  attended 
the  duke  of  Ossuna,  when  Spanish  viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  the  society  of  the  jesuits  at  Palermo.  After  studying 
divinity  at  Rome,  he  retired  to  Gratz,  where  his  abilities  raised 
him  to  the  professional  chair.  He  afterwards,  as  tutor  to  the 
prince  of  Egemberg’s  son,  travelled  through  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  and  obtained  offices  of  trust  near 
his  patron,  and  in  the  college  of  the  jesuits.  He  died  at  Rome 
of  a  dropsy,  1662.  The  few  books  which  he  wrote  were  in  high 
estimation. 

SAMUEL  PRZIPCOVIUS,  an  eminent  Polish  knight,  was 
born  about  the  year  1592.  He  was  initiated  in  the  elements  of 
learning  in  his  native  country,  and  commenced  his  academical 
course  of  studies  at  the  university  of  Altdorf.  Here  he  pro¬ 
bably  embraced  the  Unitarian  doctrines,  which  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  Holland,  and  he  pursued  his  studies  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Leyden.  When  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
published  anonymously  “  Dissertatio  de  Pace  et  Concordia 
Ecclesise,”  which  was  so  ably  written  as  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
pen  of  Episcopius.  Having  spent  some  years  at  Leyden  in  the 
cultivation  of  science  and  learning,  he  returned  to  Poland, 
where  his  talents  recommended  him  to  the  notice  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  king  Uladislaus  Sigismund.  He  was  appointed  to  fill 
different  posts  of  honour  and  authority,  rendering  his  name 
illustrious  by  his  valour  in  the  field  and  his  wisdom  in  the  ca¬ 
binet,  by  his  persuasive  eloquence  and  invincible  fortitude, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  eminent  for  his  distinguished 
virtues.  In  his  leisure  moments  he  drew  up  his  panegyric  on 
Uladislaus  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  in  which  he  extolled 
that  prince’s  clemency  to  the  Dissidents,  and  pointed  out  the 
important  advantages  which  the  country  derived  from  it. 
Under  his  administration  the  followers  of  Socinus  met  with 
wonderful  success  in  propagating  their  opinions,  and  esta¬ 
blishing  churches  in  the  Polish  territories.  Their  flourishing 
state  induced  Przipcovius  to  compose  “  A  History  of  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  Churches  in  Poland but  the  work  was  lost  during  the 
storm  of  persecution  in  which  they  were  afterwards  involved. 
In  1648  he  experienced  a  sad  reverse  of  fortune,  on  the  break- 
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ing  out  of  the  war  with  the  Cossacks,  who  plundered  and  laid 
waste  the  country,  particularly  the  districts  bordering  on  the 
Borysthenes  or  Dnieper,  where  the  possessions  of  Przipcovius, 
were  chiefly  situated.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  cala¬ 
mities  in  which  the  Unitarians  partook,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  during  the  civil  wars  which  overspread 
Poland,  in  which  the  Austrians,  Muscovites,  and  Swedes  took 
part,  as  auxiliaries,  with  the  contending  factions.  After  peace 
was  restored  to  the  country,  our  author  and  his  Unitarian  bre¬ 
thren  were  harassed  by  the  incessant  persecutions  of  the  popish 
party,  till  at  length,  in  the  year  1658,  a  general  proscription 
was  passed  against  them.  By  this  act  they  were  for  ever 
banished  from  their  country,  being  allowed  a  year  in  which 
they  might  dispose  of  their  property.  Means  were,  however, 
found  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  this  pretended  indul¬ 
gence,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  entirely  stripped  of 
their  honours  and  estates,  in  which  number  was  Przipcovius. 
After  he  had  become  an  exile  from  his  country,  the  reputation 
of  his  virtues  and  learning  procured  him  an  asylum  with  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  who  gave  him  the  honourable  appoint¬ 
ment  of  privy  counsellor.  With,  the  salary  which  he  de¬ 
rived  from  this  office  he  maintained  some  families  of  his  fellow 
sufferers  in  his  own  house,  cheerfully  submitting  to  privations, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  afford  more  relief  to  his  persecuted 
brethren,  and  making  no  provision  for  the  widow  of  his  only 
son  and  his  two  grandchildren  by  her,  but  trusting  that  a  kind 
Providence  would  raise  them  up  protectors  and  friends.  On 
account  of  his  acquaintance  with  theological  subjects,  his  skill 
and  long  experience  in  the  management  of  business,  and  be¬ 
cause  his  name  was  in  great  repute  among  foreigners,  a  synod 
of  Unitarians,  held  in  1663,  devolved  on  him  the  office  of  main¬ 
taining  a  correspondence  with  their  brethren  in  other  nations, 
with  a  view  of  promoting  the  interests  and  increase  of  the  whole 
community.  He  died  in  1670,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 
Besides  the  pieces  already  noticed,  Przipcovius  was  author  of 
“  Cogitationes  sacrse  ad  initium  Matthaei  et  Epistolas  Aposto- 
licas “  Vita  Fausti  Socini  Senensis “  Demonstrate  quod 
neque  Pater  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  per  Metaphorem  Pater, 
neque  Filius  ejus  unigenitus  per  eandem  Metaphorem  Filius, 
dici  queat  aut  debeat,”  with  other  pieces.  It  may  be  right  to 
mention  here  that  the  collection  entitled  “  Bibliotheca  Tratum 
Polonorum,”  is  not  complete  without  the  work  of  Przipcovius. 

FRANCIS  LE  METEL  DE  BOISROBERT,  a  man  of  wit 
and  pleasantry,  was  a  favourite  with  cardinal  Richelieu,  and 
born  at  Caen  in  1592.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  aca¬ 
demy,  and  contributed  much  to  its  establishment.  Fie  wrote 
poems,  comedies,  tragedies,  tales,  letters,  romances,  &c.,  which 
obtained  temporary  success,  though  they  are  now  almost  for- 
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gotten.  Richelieu  patronised  his  theatrical  pieces,  probably 
by  way  of  rivalry  to  those  superior  works  of  which  he  was 
weakly  jealous ;  but  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  give  or  withhold 
durable  literary  fame.  Boisrobert  was  in  a  manner  necessary 
to  the  cardinal  as  the  enlivener  of  his  leisure  hours ;  whence 
that  minister’s  physician,  Citois,  was  used  to  say  to  him,  “  My 
lord,  all  our  drugs  are  of  no  use,  if  you  do  not  mix  a  drachm  of 
Boisrobert’s;”  and  once  he  restored  the  latter  to  favour  in  a 
temporary  disgrace,  by  writing,  by  way  of  prescription  to  the 
cardinal,  “  Recipe — Boisrobert.”  This  man  gained  by  his 
buffoonery  the  abbacy  of  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  though  his  habits 
of  life  were  very  remote  from  clerical.  He  was,  however,  ge¬ 
nerous  and  beneficent,  and  delighted  in  performing  services  to 
men  of  letters.  He  died  in  1661. 

BALTHAZAR  CORDES,  or  CORDERUS,  a  learned 
editor,  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  born  in  1592.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  society  of  jesuits  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
doctor  in  theology  at  Venice,  where  he  attained  a  considerable 
share  of  celebrity  as  professor  of  that  faculty.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  particularly  in  Greek  literature.  He  died  at 
Rome,  June  24,  1650.  He  edited  the  works  of  Hincmar,  and 
those  of  George  Cassander.  He  also  translated  father  Paul’s 
“  History  of  the  differences  between  Paul  V.  and  the  Republic 
of  Venice;”  and  Camilla  Portio’s  “  History  of  the  Troubles  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples.” 

ANTHONY  HALLE,  professor  of  eloquence  at  Caen,  in 
Normandy,  was  born  in  1592.  He  published  several  good 
Latin  poems,  and  a  Latin  grammar ;  and  died  in  1675,  aged 
eighty-three. 

RODERIC  D’ARRIAGA,  a  learned  Spanish  jesuit,  born 
in  1592.  He  became  professor  in  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Prague,  where  he  died  in  1667.  He  wrote  a  course  of  philo¬ 
sophy  and  of  theology. 

CLAUDE  BARTHOLOMEW  MORISOT,  a  French 
writer,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1592,  and  died  in  1661.  He  wrote 
Peruviana,  or  the  Secret  History  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Mary 
of  Medicis,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  4to.  1645.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  some  other  works. 

WILLIAM  SCHICKARD,  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
university  of  Tubingen,  was  born  in  1592.  He  died  of  the 
plague  in  1635,  aged  forty-three.  He  published  some  learned 
works,  the  principal  of  which  were  1.  Horologium  Ebrese, 
Schickardi,  8vo.  2.  De  Jure  regio  Judseorum,  4to.  3.  Series 
Regum  Persiae,  4to. 

WILLIAM  BACKHOUSE,  a  younger  son  of  Samuel 
Backhouse,  of  Swallowfield,  in  Berkshire,  Esq.,  was  born  in 
that  county  in  1593,  became  a  commoner  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  in  1610,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  left  it  without  a 
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degree,  and  attached  himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry  and 
astrology,  then  so  much  in  vogue.  He  adopted  the  celebrated 
Ashmole  as  his  son,  and  to  him  he  imparted  those  absurd 
secrets  which  were  to  produce  wonders.  Mr.  Backhouse  died 
May  30,  1662,  and  was  buried  in  Swallowfield  church.  He 
published,  1.  The  pleasant  Fountain  of  Knowledge,  translated 
from  the  French,  8vo.  2.  The  Complaint  of  Nature.  8.  The 
Golden  Fleece.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  an  instrument 
called  the  way-wiser.  Elias  Ashmole  was  his  disciple,  and  used 
to  call  him  father.  He  died  in  1662. 

JOHN  BASTWICK,  was  born  at  Writtle,  in  Essex,  in 
1593.  He  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge,  from 
whence  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D. 
He  afterwards  practised  physic  at  Colchester ;  but  being  a 
man  of  warm  imagination,  and  a  good  Latin  scholar,  he  used 
great  freedom  in  writing  against  popery.  About  1633  he 
printed  in  Holland,  a  Latin  treatise,  entitled  Elenchus  religi- 
onis  Papistic®,  with  Tabagellum  pontificis  et  Episcoporum 
Latialium,  in  which  the  English  prelates  thinking  themselves 
also  aimed  at,  he  was  fined  1000/.  in  the  high  commission 
court,  excommunicated,  prohibited  from  practising  physic,  his 
books  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  himself  remain  in  prison  until 
he  made  a  recantation.  Instead  of  recanting,  he  wrote  in 
prison,  Apologeticus  ad  prassules  Anglicanos;  and  another 
book  called  The  Litany:  wherein  he  severely  exclaimed 
against  the  proceedings  of  that  court,  and  taxed  the  bishops 
with  an  inclination  towards  popery.  Prynne  and  Burton  coming 
under  the  lash  of  the  tyrannical  star  chamber  court  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  all  censured  as  scandalous  and  seditious  persons, 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  5000/.  each,  to  be  pilloried,  to  lose 
their  ears,  and  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  three  remote  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  parliament  in  1640  reversed  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  and  ordered  Dr.  Bastwick  a  reparation  of  5000/.  out 
of  the  estates  of  the  commissioners  and  lords  who  had  perse¬ 
cuted  him,  which  the  ensuing  confusions  prevented  his  re¬ 
covering:  however  his  wife  had,  in  1644,  an  allowance  ordered 
for  her  and  her  husband’s  maintenance. 

JOHN  GASPAR  GEVART1US,  a  learned  critic,  was  the 
son  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  born  at  Antwerp,  August  6, 1 593. 
He  first  studied  literature  in  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Antwerp, 
whence  he  removed  to  Louvaine,  and  then  to  Douay.  He  went 
to  Paris  in  1617,  and  spent  some  years  in  conversing  with  the 
learned.  Returning  into  the  Low  Countries  in  1621,  he  took 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  afterwards  went  to  Antwerp,  where 
he  was  made  town  clerk,  a  post  he  held  till  his  death.  He 
married  in  1625,  and  died  in  1626.  He  had  always  a  taste  for 
classical  literature,  and  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to 
literary  pursuits.  He  derived,  also,  some  credit  from  his  poe- 
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tical  attempts,  particularly  by  a  Latin  poem,  published  at  Paris, 
1618,  on  the  death  of  Hanames.  He  kept  a  constant  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  learned  of  his  time,  and  some  of  his  letters 
have  been  printed  in  the  “  Sylloge  Epistolarum,”  by  Broman. 
He  published — 1.  Lectionum  Papinianarum  lib.  quinque  in 
Statii  Papinii  Sylvas,  4to.  2.  Electorum,  in  quibus  plurima 
veterum  Scriptorum  loca  obscura  et  contraversa  explicantur, 
illustrantur,  et  emendatur,  &c. 

ANGELO  GALLUCCI,  an  Italian  jesuit,  was  born  at 
Macerata  in  1590,  and  in  his  thirteenth  year  entered  among 
the  Jesuits,  where  he  was  educated,  and  where  he  afterwards 
taught  rhetoric  for  twenty-four  years.  He  died  at  Rome, 
February,  28,  1674.  He  is  the  author  of  some  orations,  and  also 
wrote  a  history  of  the  wars  in  the  Netherlands;  “  Commentarii 
de  Bello  Belgico,”  2  vols.  folio,  1671  ;  and  2  vols.  4to.  1677. 

JAMES  ACCARISI,  was  born  at  Bologna,  and  was  for 
some  time  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Mantua ;  after  which  he 
entered  into  orders,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Vesta,  where  he 
died  in  1654.  He  opposed  the  Copernican  system  with  great 
fervour  in  his  lectures,  and  published  a  book  on  the  subject  in 
1687.  His  other  works  are — 1.  De  Natalibus  Virgilii.  2.  De 
conscribenda  Tragedia.  3.  Historia  rerum  gestarum  a  sacra 
congregatione  de  fide  propaganda,  &c.  4.  Epistolse  Latinae. 

He  also  translated  into  Latin,  Bentivoglio’s  History  of  the 
Wars  of  Flanders. 

PETER  DE  SAINT  JOSEPH,  a  French  monk  of  this 
period,  whose  family  name  was  Comgere,  was  born  in  the 
diocese  of  Audi,  in  Armagnac,  in  the  year  1594,  and  died  in  _ 
the  year  1662.  He  was  the  author  of  a  multitude  of  contro¬ 
versial  works  against  the  Jansenists. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  DONI,  3.  learned  Italian,  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1594,  and  died  in  1647.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
music,  in  Latin,  and  some  other  works  on  the  same  subject  in 
Italian.  He  also  invented  a  musical  instrument  called  the 
lyra  Barberini. 

LEWIS  NOVARINI,  a  learned  Italian  Theatin  monk,  was 
born  at  Verona  in  1594.  He  continued  among  the  Theatins  at 
Verona,  and  in  1612  was  sent  to  pass  through  his  noviciate  at 
Venice,  where  he  took  the  vows  in  1614.  Afterwards  he 
studied  philosophy  and  divinity,  and  received  priest’s  orders  in 
1621.  The  departments  in  which  he  was  chiefly  occupied, 
were  those  of  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional  chair,  while  he 
frequently  filled  the  post  of  superior  of  his  order,  and  offi¬ 
ciated  as  counsellor  of  the  inquisition.  We  are  informed  that 
he  was  well  skilled  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac  langua¬ 
ges,  and  was  esteemed  by  the  princes  and  learned  men  of  his 
age.  He  died  at  Verona  in  1656,  aged  fifty-six  years,  hie 
was  the  author  of  a  vast  number  of  works,  of  which  a  long  list 
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is  given  in  the  fortieth  volume  of  father  Niceron’s  “  memoirs.” 
That  father  observes,  that  he  was  more  solicitous  about  the 
variety  and  magnitude  of  his  productions,  than  a  proper  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  materials  which  he  had  collected  in  the  course  of 
his  reading  and  study ;  and  that  he  had  not  the  patience  to 
give  them  the  necessary  correction  and  polish.  Hence  the 
value  of  his  labours  is  greatly  lessened,  by  the  injudicious 
mixture  of  what  is  bad  or  indifferent,  with  what  is  truly 
good. 

JOHN  HARMER,  a  learned  Greek  scholar  and  teacher, 
was  the  son  of  a  person  of  the  same  name,  who  was  warden  of 
Winchester,  and  died  in  1613.  The  son  was  born  about  1594, 
at  Chui’chdowne,  near  Gloucester,  and  educated  at  Winches¬ 
ter  school,  whence  he  removed  to  Magdalen-college,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  master’s  degree  in  1617.  He  afterwards 
became  master  of  the  school  at  St.  Alban’s,  and  in  1650  was 
made  Greek  professor  at  Oxford.  In  1659  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Ewhurst,  in  Hampshire,  but  was  deprived  of 
that  and  his  professorship  at  the  Restoration,  and  retired  to 
Steventon,  in  Hampshire,  where  he  subsisted  on  his  wife’s  join¬ 
ture.  He  died  there  November  1,  1670.  As  a  nonconformist 
Calamy  has  nothing  to  say  for  him,  and  Neal  says  “he  was  an 
honest,  weak  man.”  He  wrote  Latin  and  Greek  panegyrics  on 
the  leading  men  of  all  parties,  and  complimented  Charles  II. 
with  as  much  sincerity  as  he  had  Cromwell,  and  Richard  his 
successor.  He  also  translated  part  of  Butler’s  Hudibras  iuto 
Latin.  His  chief  publications  are — 1.  “  Praxis  Grammatical’ 
Svo.  2.  “  Janua  Linguarum.”  3.  Lexicon  Etymologicum 
Grsecum,  folio. 

ISAAC  LA  PEYREYRA,  was  born  at  Bourdeaux,  of 
protestant  parents.  He  entered  into  the  service  of  the  prince 
of  Conde,  who  was  much  pleased  with  the  singularity  of  his 
genius.  From  the  perusal  of  St.  Paul’s  writings,  he  took  it  into 
his  head  to  aver  that  Adam  was  not  the  first  of  the  human 
race ;  and,  to  prove  this  extravagant  opinion,  he  published,  in 

1655,  a  book,  printed  in  Holland  in  4to.  and  12mo.  with  this 
title,  “  Praeadamitae,  sive  exercitatio,  super  versibus  12,  13,  14, 
cap.  15,  Epistolae  Pauli  ad  Romanus.”  This  was  burnt  at 
Paris,  and  the  author  imprisoned  at  Brussels.  The  prince  of 
Conde  having  obtained  his  liberty,  he  travelled  to  Rome  in 

1656,  and  there  gave  in  to  pope  Alexander  VII.  a  solemn  re¬ 
nunciation,  both  of  Calvinism  and  Pre-Adamism.  His  conver¬ 
sion  was  not  thought  to  be  sincere,  at  least  with  regard  to  this 
last  heresy.  His  desire  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  new  sect  is 
evident;  and  in  his  book  he  pays  many  compliments  to  the 
Jews,  and  invites  them  to  attend  his  lectures.  Upon  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  went  again  into  the  prince  of  Conde’s  service  as 
Iris  librarian.  Some  time  after  he  returned  to  the  seminary  dcs 
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Vertes,  where  he  died,  January  30,  1676,  aged  eighty-two.  He 
left  behind  him  a  treatise  as  singular  as  it  is  scarce,  entitled 
Du  cappel  des  Juifs,  1643,  in  8vo.  The  recall  of  the  Israel- 
lites,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  will  be  not  only  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  but  they  will  be  reinstated  in  the  temporal  blessings 
which  they  enjoyed  before  their  rejection.  They  will  again 
take  possession  of  the  holy  land,  which  will  resume  its  former 
fertility;  and  their  restorer  will  be  a  king  of  France.  2.  A 
Curious  and  Entertaining  Account  of  Greenland,  8vo.  1647. 
3.  An  equally  interesting  account  of  Iceland,  1663,  8vo.  4.  A 
Letter  to  Philistinus,  1658,  in  8vo.,  in  which  he  explains  the 
reasons  of  his  recantation,  &c. 

JOHN  VICARS,  a  writer  of  some  virulent  pamphlets  against 
the  Royalists  in  the  civil  war,  was  born  at  London,  and  educa¬ 
ted  at  Oxford.  He  became  usher  of  the  school  in  Christ’s  hos¬ 
pital.  He  died  in  1651.  His  works  are  remarkable  for  their 
titles. — 1.  Coleman-street  Conclave  visited.  This  was  written 
against  John  Goodwin.  2  God  in  the  Mount.  3.  God’s 
Arke  overtopping  the  World’s  Waves.  4.  The  burning  Bush 
not  consumed.  The  three  last  were  collected  and  published 
together  under  the  general  title  of  “  The  Parliamentary  Chro¬ 
nicle.”  This  strange  man  also  wrote  some  poems  ;  and  Butler 
thus  characterizes  him : 

“  Thou  that  with  ale  or  viler  liquors, 

Didst  inspire  Withers,  Prynne,  and  Vicars.” 

NICHOLAS  RIGALTUS,  an  ingenious  French  author, 
the  son  of  a  physician.  He  was  educated  among  the  jesuits. 
His  first  work,  Tunus  Parasitivum,  printed  in  1596,  procured 
him  the  friendship  of  Thuanus,  who,  when  he  died  in  1617, 
appointed  him  a  tutor  to  his  children.  He  was  appointed  to 
arrange  the  royal  library  along  with  Isaac  Casaubon,  whom  he 
"TstigQeeded  as  librarian.  He  was  next  made  procurer  general 
of  the'syPveme  court  of  Nancy,  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of 
Metz,  ancKsuPei‘intendant  of  that  province.  He  wrote  many 
learned  wofKs>  but  is  chiefly  valued  for  his  critical  notes  upon 
Cvprian  and  Tertullian.  He  died  in  1557. 

CHARLES  OGIER,  a  man  of  learning,  was  a  native  of 
Paris,  and  born  in  1595.  Fie  pursued  his  studies  at  Bourges 
and  Paris,  anc^  then  went  to  Valence  to  attend  lectures  in  law, 
of  which  faculty  he  was  made  a  doctor.  He  followed  for  some 
time  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  becoming  disgusted  with  this 
employnlent>  he  accepted  the  post  of  secretary  to  Claude  de 
Mesmesj)  count  d’Avaux,  in  his  embassy  to  the  northern  courts. 
Qc-ier  ac,companied  him  during  his  mission  in  the  years  1634 
and  163^’  a°d  drew  up  an  account  of  his  travels,  in  which 
the  count*  d’Avaux  finding  himself  highly  complimented  in  it 
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desired  him  to  keep  it  in  manuscript  for  twenty  years.  Accord¬ 
ingly  it  was  first  published  in  1656,  under  the  title  of  “  Caroli 
Ogerii  Ephemerides,  sive  iter  Danicum,  Succicum,  Polonicum. 
come  esset  in  comitatu,”  & c.  12mo.  This  journal  contains 
many  curious  particulars  of  the  manners  ar.d  customs,  the  emi¬ 
nent  characters,  &c.  of  the  countries  visited  by  the  author,  and 
likewise  of  the  negociations  of  the  count  d’Avaux.  It  is  inter¬ 
spersed  with  Latin  verses,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  writers 
in  French  verses.  He  published  separately  two  Latin  poems 
to  the  memory  of  De  Petan  and  Peter  Du  Puy.  Ogier  died  in 
1654. 

YIRGINIO  CESARINI,  a  universal  genius,  was  born  in 
1595,  of  a  noble  family  at  Rome.  At  an  early  age  he  had  per¬ 
fected  himself  in  almost  every  kind  of  learning.  He  was 
learned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  profoundly  versed  in 
philosophy,  astronomy,  history,  geography,  medicine,  jurispru¬ 
dence,  an  admired  orator  and  poet.  Cardinal  Bellarmine  com¬ 
pared  him  to  the  famous  Pico  della  Mirandola,  and  he  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  a  medal  stamped  with  the  head  of  Pico,  and  his 
own  joined  under  a  crown  of  laurel.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  members  of  the  academy  of  Lyncei,  and  particu¬ 
larly  intimate  with  prince  Frederic  Cesi,  its  founder.  Urban 
VIII.  made  him  one  of  his  chamberlains,  and  marked  him  out 
for  a  future  cardinal ;  but  death  cut  short  his  course  of  honour 
in  1624,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty.  To  his  admirable  intellec¬ 
tual  qualities  he  joined  modesty,  civility,  and  private  worth. 
His  Latin  and  Italian  poems  were  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1662, 
8vo. ;  besides  which  he  wrote  a  treatise  against  astrology. 

LAMBERT  BARLiEUS,  professor  of  Greek  at  Leyden. 
In  conjunction  with  Rivius,  he  translated  the  confession  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  into  Greek,  and  published  Lucian  with 
notes ;  also  Annotations  on  Hesiod’s  Theogony.  He  died 
in  1655. 

JULIANA  MORELLA,  a  native  of  Barcelona.  Her  fa¬ 
ther  being  obliged  to  quit  Spain  for  a  homicide,  fled  to  Lyons, 
in  France,  where  he  cultivated,  with  much  care,  the  genius  of 
his  daughter,  who,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  in  1607,  publicly  main¬ 
tained  theses  in  philosophy,  which  she  dedicated  to  Margaret 
■of  Austria,  queen  of  Spain.  George  Patin  says,  that  in  her 
tenth  year,  she  held  a  public  disputation  in  the  jesuits’  college 
at  Lyons.  She  is  said  to  have  been  profoundly  skilled  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  divinity,  music,  jurisprudence ;  besides  speaking  four¬ 
teen  languages.  She  entered  into  the  convent  of  St.  Praxedia 
at  Avignon. 

LEWIS  D’ATTICHI  DONI,  was  born  in  1596,  of  a  noble 
family,  originally  of  Florence,  and  entered  himself  among  the 
Minims.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  became  acquainted  with  him 
during  his  retirement  at  Avignon,  was  so  struck  with  his  mo- 
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desty  and  learning,  that  he  made  him  bishop  of  Riez.  From 
the  see  of  Riez  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Autun,  and  died 
in  1664,  aged  sixty- eight  He  wrote — 1.  History  of  the  Mi¬ 
nims,  4to.  2.  The  Life  of  Queen  Joan,  foundress  of  the  Att- 
nonciades.  3.  Life  of  Cardinal  de  Rerulle.  4.  The  History 
of  the  Cardinals,  1660,  2  vols.  folio. 

PHILIP  GUADAGNOLO,  an  Italian  monk  and  man  of 
learning,  was  a  native  of  Magliano,  in  the  farther  Abruzzo,  and 
born  in  1596.  When  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
entered  among  the  regular  clerks  minor,  and  made  his  profes¬ 
sion  at  Rome  in  1612.  His  genius  led  him  to  the  study  of 
languages,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  such  ardour,  that 
he  became  proficient  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Persian,  and  Arabic  tongues,  but  chiefly  excelled  in  the  last. 
The  greatest  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  translating  books 
from  that  language,  or  in  writing  works  in  it,  to  facilitate  the 
learning  of  it  to  others.  He  filled  with  reputation  the  chair  of 
professor  of  Arabic  and  Chaldee  in  the  college  of  Wisdom, 
and  in  proof  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  former  lan¬ 
guage,  pronounced  an  oration  in  it  before  Christina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  in  the  year  1636.  In  consequence  of  a  petition  pre¬ 
sented  to  pope  Urban  VIIL  by  some  eastern  bishops,  that 
they  might  be  furnished  with  a  correct  Arabic  version  of  the 
whole  Bible,  the  college  De  Propaganda  Fide  resolved  to 
comply  with  their  desire,  and  fixed  upon  the  archbishop  of 
Damascus  and  father  Guadagnolo,  to  undertake  that  weighty 
task ;  but,  after  a  short  time,  the  principal  labour  of  the  work 
devolved  on  the  latter,  who  had  some  subordinate  assistants. 
This  grand  design  almost  wholly  employed  him  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  was  not  completed  before  1649.  While  he 
was  engaged  in  it,  he  regularly  gave  an  account,  twice  a  week, 
of  the  progress  he  had  made,  to  a  congregation  assembled  for 
that  purpose.  This  translation  was  not  published,  however, 
till  after  the  author’s  death,  when  it  appeared  at  Rome  in  1671 
in  three  volumes  folio.  In  the  year  1631  father  Guadagnolo 
published  “  Apologia  pro  Religione  Christiana,”  &c.  4to.  in 
answer  to  the  objections  of  Ahmed  Ben  Zin  Alabedin,  a  learned 
Persian,  That  author  had  met  with  a  religious  treatise  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  Spaniard,  entitled,  “  The  True  Looking-glass  and 
added  these  words  to  the  end  of  his  book,  “  Let  the  pope 
answer  it.”  This  book  being  brought  to  Rome  in  1625,  pope 
Urban  VIII.  ordered  Guadagnolo  to  refute  it ;  which  he  did 
with  so  much  success  in  the  “  Apologia”  above  mentioned, 
that  the  Persian,  to  whom  it  was  sent,  renounced  the  Maho¬ 
metan  faith,  and  became  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  Christian 
religion  which  he  had  formerly  opposed.  This  Apology  father 
Guadagnolo  published  in  Arabic,  entitled  Considerations 
against  the  Mahometan  Religion,”  which  was  printed  at  Rome 
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in  1640,  and  was  employed  in  showing  that  the  Koran  is  a  mere 
rhapsody  of  impostures  and  falsehoods.  Besides  the  articles 
above  mentioned,  he  published  at  Rome,  in  1642,  a  very  me¬ 
thodical  grammar  of  the  Arabic  language,  entitled  “  Breves 
Institutiones  Linguae  Arahicas,”  folio,  and  he  had  also  com¬ 
piled  a  dictionary  in  that  language,  which  he  left  behind  him  in 
MS.  He  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1656. 

CLAUDIUS  SALMASIUS,  or  SAUMAISE,  a  French 
writer  of  uncommon  abilities  and  immense  erudition,  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  or  near  Semur, 
in  1596.  Such  was  his  proficiency,  that  at  the  age  of  ten  he 
could  translate  Pindar,  and  write  Greek  and  Latin  verses. 
At  the  desire  of  his  mother,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  for  farther 
instruction  ;  after  which  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  gave 
a  proof  of  his  learning  in  an  edition  of  “  Nili,  archiepiscopi 
Thessalonicensis,  de  primatu  papas  Romani.”  Salmasius  was 
now  a  Protestant,  and  so  he  continued  through  life.  The  year 
following  appeared  his  edition  of  “  Floras,”  which  he  enriched 
with  notes.  In  1610  he  returned  home,  and  was  admitted  an 
advocate,  but  gave  up  that  profession  for  literature.  Many 
states  and  universities  courted  him  to  settle  among  them ;  and 
even  the  pope  made  him  overtures,  notwithstanding  his  change 
of  religion.  Salmasius  gave  the  preference  to  Holland  ;  and 
in  1632  fixed  his  residence  at  Leyden.  In  1650  he  visited  the 
queen  of  Sweden,  who  paid  him  extraordinary  honours;  hut 
the  climate  being  too  severe,  he  returned  to  Leyden.  Upon 
the  death  of  king  Charles  I.  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  royal 
family,  then  in  exile,  to  write  a  defence  of  that  king ;  which 
was  answered  by  the  celebrated  Milton  in  1651.  Salmasius 
died  in  1653 ;  and  some  men  say  that  Milton  slew  him  by  the 
acuteness  of  his  reply.  His  principal  works  are — 1.  Amici, 
ad  amicum,  de  suburbicariis  regionibus  et  ecclesiis  suburbica- 
l’iis,  epistola.  2.  Historic  Augustse  Scriptores,  folio.  3.  Pli- 
niani  exercitationes  in  Caii  Julii  Solini  Polyhistor,  2  vols.  folio. 
4.  De  Usuris.  5.  Notte  Pervigilirun  Veneris.  6.  Simplicii 
commentarius  in  Enchiridion  Epicteti.  7.  De  Hellenistica. 
8.  Observationes  in  jus  Atticum  et  Romanum. 

LUKE  HOLSTEIN,  or  LUCAS  HOLSTENIUS,  a 
learned  German,  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1596.  He  was  bred  a 
Lutheran,  but  being  converted  to  popery  by  F.  Sirmond,  the 
jesuit,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  attached  himself  to  cardinal 
Francis  Barberini,  who  took  him  under  his  protection.  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  gave  him  a  canonry  of  St.  Peter’s ;  Innocent  X. 
made  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and  Alexander  VII.  sent 
him,  in  1655,  to  queen  Christina,  of  Sweden,  whose  formal 
profession  of  the  Catholic  faith  he  received  at  Xnspruck.  He 
spent  his  life  in  study,  and  was  very  learned  both  in  sacred  and 
profane  antiquity.  Though  he  was  not  the  author  of  any  great 
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works,  his  notes  and  dissertations  on  the  works  of  others  have 
been  highly  esteemed  for  the  judgment  and  precision  with 
which  they  are  drawn  up. 

JAMES  HOWELL,  a  learned  man  and  copious  writer, 
was  born  in  Caermarthenshire,  in  1596.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  free  school  of  Hereford,  whence  he  removed  to 
Jesus’  college,  Oxford,  of  which  his  elder  brother,  Thomas, 
was  a  fellow.  He  applied  diligently  to  his  studies  in  the  uni¬ 
versities,  and  in  1618  commenced  bachelor  of  arts;  but  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  obliging  him  to  be  contented  with  a  circumscribed 
education,  he  left  the  college  without  taking  any  other  degree, 
and  went  to  London  for  employment.  Through  the  interest  of 
Sir  Robert  Mansel,  he  was  appointed  steward  to  a  patent  glass 
manufactory  set  up  in  Broad-street,  by  a  company  of  courtiers 
and  men  of  rank;  and  it  being  requisite  to  send  an  agent 
abroad  to  procure  the  best  materials  and  workmen,  Howell  was 
chosen  to  undertake  that  office.  He  left  England  in  the  spring 
of  1619,  and  visited  many  commercial  towns  in  Holland,  Flan¬ 
ders,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  As  lie  was  a  person  of  quick 
parts,  and  with  a  talent  for  observation,  he  laid  in  a  large  stock 
of  knowledge  of  men  and  things  in  his  peregrinations ;  and  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  modern  languages,  unusual  at  that  period. 
Nor  did  he  neglect  the  interest  of  his  employers  ;  for  he  nego- 
ciated  a  supply  of  the  best  barilla  at  a  cheap  rate  from  Alicant, 
and  engaged  some  able  workmen  at  Venice  and  other  places. 
He  returned  to  London  in  the  winter  of  1621,  and  soon  after 
was  nominated  to  the  fellowship  of  Jesus  college.  Finding  no 
encouragement  to  continue  his  connection  with  the  glass  house, 
he  sought  for  an  opportunity  to  renew  his  travels  ;  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer  of  attending  Mr.  Richard  Altham,  son  of  baron 
Altham,  as  his  companion  in  the  tour  of  France.  After  his 
return,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  agent  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  for  the  recovery  of  a  rich  English  ship  which  had  been 
seized  at  Sardinia  on  a  charge  of  contraband  traffic.  This  had 
already  been  a  subject  of  tedious  negociation ;  and  when 
Howell  had  nearly  brought  the  business  to  a  conclusion,  his 
progress  was  impeded  by  prince  Charles’s  arrival  at  Madrid ; 
and  the  expected  redress  was  at  length  totally  frustrated  by 
the  breaking  off  of  the  match  with  the  infanta.  He  came  back 
to  England  in  1624,  and  was  for  some  time  solicitor  at  court 
for  an  office.  At  length  he  obtained  that  of  secretary  to  lord 
Scrope,  afterwards  earl  of  Sunderland,  in  his  post  of  president 
to  the  court.  This  employment  brought  him  to  reside  at 
York,  and  while  he  continued  there  the  corporation  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  without  any  application  on  his  part,  chose  him  for  one 
of  their  representatives  in  the  parliament  of  1627.  In  1630  he 
accompanied  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  appointed  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  in  quality  of  his  secre- 
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tary,  and  displayed  his  oratorical  talents  in  Latin  speeches  before 
the  king  of  Denmark  and  some  German  princes.  The  favour 
he  enjoyed  at  Copenhagen  rendered  him  able  to  procure  the 
grant  of  some  privileges  to  the  Eastland  company,  which  they 
had  before  solicited  in  vain.  He  was  still,  however,  doomed 
to  a  life  of  precarious  dependence,  and  for  some  subsequent 
years  had  no  other  employment  than  a  commission  into 
France  upon  some  inconsiderable  business.  In  1639  he  went 
to  Dublin,  in  order  to  gain  a  place  in  the  council  under  the 
lord  deputy  Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  Strafford.  Of  this 
lord  he  obtained  a  reversion,  and  was  in  the  mean  time  em¬ 
ployed  in  some  commissions ;  but  the  misfortunes  in  which  that 
nobleman  became  involved,  defeated  his  future  expectations. 
Howell  now  aimed  at  literary  reputation;  and  in  1639  pub¬ 
lished  a  poem  entitled  “  Dodona’s  Grove,  or  the  Vocal  Forest,” 
which  was  well  received  and  passed  through  several  editions. 
It  was  followed  by  another  loyal  effusion,  “  The  Vote,”  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  king  on  his  birth-day ;  and  his  purpose  in  these 
efforts  was  answered  by  the  appointment,  in  1640,  to  the  clerk¬ 
ship  of  the  council,  the  best  place  he  ever  enjoyed.  The  ex¬ 
isting  troubles,  however,  rendered  his  office  of  no  long  dura¬ 
tion  ;  for  in  1643,  coming  to  London  on  his  own  business,  he 
was  seized,  by  order  of  the  committee  of  parliament,  and  impri¬ 
soned  in  the  Fleet.  The  papers,  on  examination,  were  found 
to  contain  nothing  to  criminate  him ;  and,  indeed,  his  impri¬ 
sonment  is  ascribed  by  Wood  to  his  debts.  In  this  reduced 
condition,  his  pen  was  his  chief  support ;  and  he  obtained  a 
comfortable  subsistence  by  writing  and  translating  a  number  of 
books,  though  he  did  not  recover  his  liberty  till  after  the  king’s 
death.  By  his  writings  he  fell  under  suspicion  with  both  the 
parliamentarians  and  royalists  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
the  vai'iety  of  governments  and  administrations  he  had  viewed, 
produced  in  him  a  degree  of  political  indifference.  Though 
he  has  had  credit  for  great  loyalty,  his  quaint  remarks  on  the 
king’s  death  show  little  sensibility  to  that  catastrophe.  He 
says,  “  I  will  attend  with  patience  how  England  will  thrive, 
now  that  she  is  let  blood  in  the  basilical  vein,  and  cured,  as 
they  say,  of  the  king’s  evil.”  On  the  assumption  of  the  supreme 
power  by  Cromwell,  he  addressed  the  usurper  in  a  panegyric 
on  usurpation,  in  which  he  artfully  alludes  to  the  new  race  of 
French  kings  introduced  by  Charles  Martel.  Yet  this  attach¬ 
ment  to  single  rule  seems  to  have  pleaded  in  his  favour  in  the 
forgiving  reign  of  Charles  U.,  by  whom  he  was  made  the  first 
historiographer  royal  in  England.  He  continued  to  make  an  in¬ 
dustrious  use  of  his  pen,  till  his  death  in  1666.  The  inscription 
on  his  tomb  in  the  Temple  church,  written  apparently  by  him¬ 
self,  is  as  follows :  “  Jacobus  Howel,  Cambro  Britannus,  Re¬ 
gius  Historiographus,  in  Anglia  primus,  qui  post  varias,  pere- 
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grinationes  tandem  naturae  cursum  peregit,  satur  annorum  et 
amae  domi  forisquae :  hue  usque  errationes,  hie  fixus.”  Of  the 
very  numerous  publications  of  Howell,  none  is  remembered  ex¬ 
cept  his  “  Familiar  Letters,”  pedantically  entitled,  “  Epistolae 
Fie  Elianiae.”  They  were  first  printed  in  1645,  and  are  said 
to  be,  “  partly  historical,  partly  political,  partly  philosophical.” 
Wood  intimates  that  most  of  them  were  composed  in  prison,  and 
that  his  letters  were  fictitious.  They  are  allowed,  however,  to 
afford  a  lively  view  of  the  transactions  of  the  time,  and  are  ac¬ 
counted  the  best  specimens  of  familiar  letters  which  had  then 
appeared  in  the  language.  Though  not  without  quaint  expres¬ 
sions  and  witticisms,  they  are  sprightly  and  entertaining,  and 
contain  many  anecdotes  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  Others 
of  his  letters,  certainly  genuine,  are  found  in  the  papers  of 
lord  Strafford,  written  to  that  nobleman. 

HENRY  CAREY,  EARL  of  MONMOUTH,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Robert,  the  first  earl  of  Monmouth,  who  died  in 
1639,  and  whose  “  Memoirs,”  written  by  himself,  and  contain¬ 
ing  some  curious  particulars  of  secret  history  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  were  published  from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  in  1759,  8vo.  Henry,  his 
son,  was  born  in  1 596,  admitted  a  fellow-commoner  of  Exeter 
college,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1613;  after  which  he  was  sent  to  travel  into  foreign 
countries.  In  1616  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the 
creation  of  Charles  prince  of  Wales.  In  1625  he  was  known 
by  the  name  of  lord  Lessington,  his  father’s  title  before  he  was 
created  earl  of  Monmouth,  and  was  noted,  Wood  says,  as  “ a 
person  well  skilled  in  modern  languages,  and  a  general  scho¬ 
lar.”  He  died  June  13,  1661.  His  publications  are — 1.  Ro¬ 
mulus  and  Tarquin,  1637,  12mo.  2.  Speech  in  the  Flouse  of 
Peers,  Jan.  30,  1641.  3.  Historical  Relations  of  the  United 

Provinces,  translated  from  Bentivoglio,  fol.  4.  History  of  the 
Wars  in  Flanders,  1654,  fol.  5.  Advertisement  from  Par¬ 
nassus,  from  Boccalini,  fol.  6.  Politic  Discourses,  fol.  7. 
History  of  Venice,  translated  from  Paul  Paruta,  fol.  8.  The 
Use  of  the  Passions,  from  the  French,  8vo.  9.  Man  become 
Guilty,  from  the  same.  10.  The  History  of  the  late  Wars  of 
Christendom,  fol.  11.  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  England, 
from  the  Italian  of  Biondi,  fol.  12.  Priorato’s  History  of 
France.  This  last  he  did  not  live  to  complete. 

PETER  GOLIUS,  brother  to  James  Golius,  was  born  at 
Leyden ;  and  was  author  of  several  works  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  He  founded  a  monastery  of  Carmelites  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Libanus. 

JAMES  GOLIUS,  a  celebrated  professor  of  Arabic  and 
mathematics  at  Leyden,  descended  from  a  very  honourable 
family,  and  born  at  the  Hague  in  1596.  He  studied  at  Ley- 
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den,  under  Erpinius ;  and,  having  acquired  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages,  travelled  into  Asia  and  Africa.  He  was  esteemed 
and  honoured  by  Muley  Zidany,  emperor  of  Morocco,  and 
the  grand  Signior.  He  brought  home  many  MSS.  to  Leyden ; 
and  in  1624  succeeded  Erpinius.  As  he  had  been  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  wretched  state  of  Christianity  in  the  Mohammedan 
countries,  none  ever  studied  for  a  place  of  honour  and  profit 
with  greater  eagerness  than  he  did  to  procure  a  new  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  the  original  languages,  with  a  transla¬ 
tion  into  the  vulgar  Greek,  by  an  archimandrite  ;  and  as  some  of 
these  Christians  use  the  Arabic  tongue  in  divine  service,  he  also 
dispersed  among  them  an  Arabic  translation  of  the  Confession 
of  the  Protestant,  with  the  Catechism  and  Liturgy.  He  was 
likewise  appointed  interpreter  to  the  States  for  the  Arabic, 
Turkish,  Persian,  and  the  eastern  languages.  He  died  in 
1667.  His  works  are — 1.  An  Arabic  Lexicon;  with  a  new 
edition  of  Erpinius’s  Grammar.  2.  An  Arabic  Version  of  the 
Protestant  Confession  of  Faith,  &c.  3.  A  Persian  Dictionary. 

4.  The  History  of  the  Saracens,  translated  from  Elmacin.  5. 
The  Life  of  Tamerlane.  6.  Alfragan’s  Astronomy,  writh  a 
commentary. 

ALEXANDER  GILL,  son  and  successor  to  his  father, 
Alexander  Gill,  the  schoolmaster,  was  born  in  London  in  1597, 
and  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford.  He  succeeded 
his  father,  as  master  of  St.  Paul’s  school,  in  1635,  and  next 
year  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  held  the  school  only  five 
years,  being  dismissed,  it  is  supposed,  for  excessive  severity. 
He  was,  however,  allowed  £25,  a-year,  with  which  he  set  up  a 
school  in  Aldersgate-street,  where  he  died  in  1642.  Aubrey, 
in  his  account  of  Chillingworth,  says,  “  Dr.  Gill,  schoolmaster 
of  Paules  school,  and  Chillingworth,  held  weekely  intelligence 
one  with  another  for  some  years,  wherein  they  used  to  nibble 
at  state  matters.  Dr.  Gill,  in  one  of  his  lettei’s,  calls  king 
James  and  his  sonne  the  old  foole  &nd  the  young  one,  which 
letter  Chillingworth  communicated  to  Laud,  the  archbishop. 
The  poore  young  Di\  Gill  was  seised,  and  a  terrible  storme 
pointed  towards  him,  which,  by  the  eloquent  intercession  and 
advocation  of  Edward  eaide  of  Dorset,  together  with  the  teai’es 
of  the  poore  old  doctor,  his  father,  and  supplication  on  his 
knees  to  his  majestie,  was  blowne  over.”  His  Latin  poems 
were  printed  with  the  title  of  Poetici  Conatus,  1632,  12mo. 
He  had  the  honour  to  instruct  Milton,  who  inspected  him  veiy 
much,  as  appears  from  three  of  his  Latin  lettei’s  to  his  old  tutor. 

SIR  ROGER  TWYSDEN,  the  second  baronet  of  the 
family,  of  Royden  hall,  East  Peckham  in  Kent,  was  born  in 
1597.  His  father,  William  Twysden,  esq.,  was  one  of  those 
who  conducted  king  James  to  London,  when  he  first  came 
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from  Scotland  to  take  possession  of  the  English  crown,  was 
knighted,  and  afterwards  created  a  baronet  by  his  majesty. 
Sir  Roger,  in  the  rebellion,  was  loyal  to  his  unfortunate  sove¬ 
reign  ;  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  oppose  the  arbitrary  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  him.  He  was  confined  seven  years  in  prison, 
his  estate  sequestered,  his  timber  cut  down,  and  paid  a  fine  of 
£1300  when  he  was  restored  to  his  estate.  When  he  came 
again  to  his  estate  he  lived  retired,  and  his  greatest  comfort 
was,  conversing  with  the  learned  fathers  of  the  primitive 
church,  and  the  ancient  laws  and  constitution  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  which  he  lived  to  see  restored.  He  assisted  Mr.  Philpot 
in  his  survey  of  Kent,  who  returns  him  acknowledgments,  as  a 
person  to  whom,  “  for  his  learned  conduct  of  these  imperfect 
labours,  through  the  gloomy  and  perplexed  paths  of  antiquity, 
and  the  many  difficulties  that  assaulted  him,  he  was  signally 
obliged.”  The  appearance  of  the  “  Decern  Scriptores,”  with 
other  collections,  was  owing  to  his  endeavours,  and  he  wrote 
a  learned  preface  to  them.  He  was  also  the  author  of  “  The 
Historical  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England.”  This  worthy 
baronet  died  June  7,  1673,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

NICHOLAS  RITTERSHUSIUS,  son  of  Conrad  Ritters- 
huys,  born  at  Altdorf  in  1597,  was  a  learned  man,  and  a 
jurist,  and  particularly  applied  himself  to  historical  and  ge¬ 
nealogical  inquiries.  He  studied  at  Helmstadt,  and  afterwards 
travelled  into  various  countries  of  Europe.  On  his  return  he 
took  his  doctor’s  degree  in  1634,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  feudal  law  at  Altdorf.  He  died  in  1670.  He  published 
some  of  his  father’s  works ;  also  an  oration  on  the  “  Periplus 
of  Hanno and  a  collection  entitled  “  Genealogia  Imperato- 
rum,  Regum,  Ducum,  Comitum,  &c.”  4  vols.  folio. 

GERARD  DES  ARGUES,  a  geometrician,  was  a  native 
of  Lyons,  born  in  1597,  and  died  there  in  1661.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Descartes ;  this  friendship  was  of  service  to  them 
both ;  Descartes  instructed*  his  friend,  and  Des  Argues  de¬ 
fended  his  master  against  Fermat  and  Bourdin.  He  also  wrote 
a  treatise  on  Perspective;  another  on  Conic  Sections;  the 
Practise  of  Drawing ;  and  on  Stone-cutting. 

LAURENCE  LE  BRUN,  of  Nantes,  died  at  Paris  in 
1653,  aged  fifty-six.  He  wrote  Virgilius  Christianus,  and 
Ovidius  Christianus,  imitating  the  subjects  of  the  Latin  bards, 
with  greater  piety  than  taste.  He  wrote  besides,  the  Ignatiad, 
in  13  books,  on  the  pilgrimage  of  Ignatius,  &c. 

BERNARD  ALDERETE,  a  Spanish  jesuit,  who  was  the 
first  of  his  order  on  whom  the  university  of  Salamanca  con¬ 
ferred  the  degree  of  doctor.  He  also  became  first  professor 
there,  and  died  in  1657.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  Thomas 
Aquinas,  3  vols.  fol. ;  and  several  treatises  in  theology. 
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ULIC  DU  BURGH,  MARQUIS  of  CLANRICARDE, 
was  author  of  memoirs  relative  to  the  Irish  rebellion,  a  work 
instructive  and  interesting.  He  died  in  1657. 

JOHN  DESPIERRES,  a  learned  Flemish  Benedictine 
monk.  By  his  learning  and  talents  he  recommended  himself 
to  several  honourable  offices  belonging  to  his  order,  until  he 
became  superior  of  the  Benedictine  college  in  the  university  of 
Douay.  He  was  created  doctor  in  divinity  in  the  year  1640. 
But  he  was  distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  mathe¬ 
matical  sciences,  as  well  as  his  proficiency  in  other  branches  of 
learning ;  on  which  account  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Douay.  He  died  in 
1664,  aged  seventy-six.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  sphere  of 
iron,  which,  by  an  ingenious  application  of  mechanism,  illus¬ 
trated  the  movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  planets. 
He  wrote,  on  the  Roman  Calendar ;  a  Commentary  on 
Psalms;  a  Defence  of  the  Vulgate  Translation;  and  other 
works. 

CLAUDE  DEL’  ESTOILE,  son  of  Peter  del’  Estoile,  is 
not  so  noted  as  his  father,  though  he  was  one  of  the  five  au¬ 
thors  employed  by  cardinal  Richelieu  in  making  his  bad  plays. 
He  was  received  into  the  French  academy  in  1632,  and  died  in 
1652,  aged  fifty-four.  Moderately  provided  with  the  goods  of 
fortune,  but  a  man  of  strict  honour,  he  rather  chose  to  quit  the 
capital  with  a  woman  of  worth,  but  of  no  fortune,  whom  he 
had  married,  than  to  beg  at  the  table  of  a  financier,  or  to  be 
troublesome  to  his  friends.  Pelission  says  of  him,  “  that  he 
had  more  genius  than  learning  and  knowledge.”  Yet  he  had 
no  small  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  drama,  and  was  a  fasti¬ 
dious  critic,  both  in  regard  to  himself  and  to  others.  It  is  said 
that  he  caused  a  young  man  of  Languedoc  to  die  of  grief,  who 
came  to  Paris  with  a  comedy,  which  he  fancied  to  be  a  chef 
d’oeuvre,  and  in  which  the  severe  critic  pointed  out  numerous 
defects.  The  same  thing  is  related  of  Claude  de  Estoile, 
which  is  told  of  Malherbe  and  of  Moliere,  that  he  read  his 
to  his  maid-servants. 

CHRISTOPHER  DAVENPORT,  a  learned  Englishman, 
born  in  1598,  at  Coventry,  where  he  received  his  education,  and 
at  Merton  college,  Oxford.  Two  years  after,  he  went  to 
Douay  and  Ypres,  where  he  gave  up  the  protestant  faith,  be¬ 
came  a  Roman  catholic,  and  entered  into  the  order  of  the 
Franciscans  among  the  Dutch  at  the  latter  place.  He  travelled 
into  England  under  the  name  of  Sancta  Clara,  and  was  chap¬ 
lain  to  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  the  royal  consort  of  Charles  I. 
He  wTas  so  active  in  making  converts,  that  one  of  the  articles 
of  impeachment  against  Laud  was  his  holding  conferences 
with  this  dangerous  franciscan.  During  the  civil  wars  he  re¬ 
sided  sometimes  abroad,  and  sometimes  in  London  and  Ox- 
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ford,  but  after  the  restoration  he  was  chaplain  to  Catherine 
of  Portugal,  Charles’s  queen,  in  England.  He  died  May 
30,  1680.  He  wrote  Paraphrastica  expositio  Articulorum 
Confessioni  Anglic®,  &c.  He  wrote  a  book  called  Deus, 
Natura,  Gratia,  &c.  to  show,  that  the  English  articles  are  re¬ 
concilable  to  the  tenets  of  his  church.  This  book  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Charles  I.  Davenport  published  also  a  great  many 
other  works,  which  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 

VINCENT  VOITURE,  a  celebrated  French  wit,  was  born 
at  Amiens,  in  1598.  His  father  was  a  wine  merchant,  who 
followed  the  court,  lived  freely,  and  was  well  known  to  the 
great.  The  son  was  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  drank  no¬ 
thing  but  water;  but  his  agreeable  talents  and  conversation 
caused  him  to  be  introduced  to  good  company,  and  he  was  a 
distinguished  visitor  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  where  he 
shone  by  his  lively  sallies.  He  was  well  received  at  court,  and 
Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  Louis  XIII.,  made  him 
his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  introducer  of  foreign  ambas¬ 
sadors.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  having  repeated,  as  from 
the  ambassador,  some  finer  things  than  he  uttered,  when  the 
infidelity  was  remarked  to  him  ;  “  If  he  did  not  say  so,”  replied 
he,  “  he  ought  to  have  said  it.”  When  that  prince,  in  the 
public  disturbances,  retired  to  Languedoc,  Voiture  followed 
him  thither,  apprehending  that,  lest  his  attachment  to  the  duke 
might  bring  him  under  the  displeasure  of  cardinal  Richelieu, 
he  courted  that  minister’s  favour,  by  flattering  him.  In  1684, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  French  academy.  He  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages,  and 
wrote  with  facility  in  them  all.  He  had  the  office  of  interpreter 
to  the  queen  mother,  and  was  employed  in  several  court  com¬ 
missions,  among  which  was  that  of  carrying  to  Florence  the 
news  of  the  birth  of  the  dauphin.  Being  at  Madrid,  he  ingra¬ 
tiated  himself  with  the  count  d’Olivarez,  and  he  gratified  his 
curiosity  by  a  tour  to  Africa.  He  composed  Spanish  verses 
which  were  taken  for  those  of  Lopez  de  Vega ;  and  at  Rome, 
his  Italian  literature  caused  him  to  be  elected  member  of  the 
academy  degli  Umoristi.  After  his  return  to  France,  he  was 
made  maitre  de  hotel  to  the  king;  and  M.  d’Avaux,  superin- 
tendant  of  the  finances,  gave  him  the  sinecure  place  of  his 
commissary.  With  these  appointments  and  various  pensions,  he 
might  have  lived  in  opulence  had  it  not  been  for  a  passion  for 
play  and  an  immoderate  inclination  for  gallantry.  His  originally 
weak  frame  was  debilitated  by  his  indulgences,  which  carried 
him  off  in  1648,  aged  fifty.  The  French  academy  testified  its 
respect  for  him  by  going  into  mourning,  an  honour  never 
since  paid  to  a  member.  Voiture  was  a  man  of  a  naturally 
good  heart,  but  the  commerce  of  the  great  had  rendered  him 
vain,  and,  with  the  manners,  he  had  imbibed  the  vices  of  a 
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courtier.  It  was  remarked  that,  whilst  Balzac,  with  his  lofty 
and  artificial  style  in  writing,  was  easy  and  affable  in  soci¬ 
ety,  Voiture’s  contrast  as  a  writer,  affected  his  superiority 
among  his  equals.  He  loved  to  rally,  but  he  could  not  well 
bear  retorts.  As  he  had  the  littleness  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
origin,  he  was  extremely  sensible  to  any  pleasantries  in  allusion 
to  his  father’s  trade,  which  his  vanity  brought  upon  him,  as 
that  Bassompierre  said,  “  Wine,  which  raises  other  people’s 
spirits,  flattens  those  of  Voiture.”  He  wanted  courage  to  sup¬ 
port  the  rank  he  was  fond  of  assuming,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
escape  from  danger  by  buffoonery.  Having  once  offended 
a  court  lord  by  a  keen  sarcasm,  the  latter  bid  him  draw  his 
sword.  “  The  match,”  said  Voiture,  “is  not  equal,  you  are 
tall  and  I  am  short ;  you  are  brave  and  I  am  a  poltroon  ;  you 
want  to  kill  me,  well  then  !  I  reckon  myself  dead.”  His  anta¬ 
gonist  laughed,  and  was  disarmed.  A  great  part  of  Voiture’s 
literary  reputation  was  derived  from  letter-writing,  of  which  he 
and  Balzac  were  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  his  time. 
Though  differing  in  every  other  quality,  they  agreed  in  being 
very  slow  in  composing,  a  short  letter  having  cost  him  a  fort¬ 
night — a  proof  of  the  extreme  irksomeness  of  the  task.  The 
manner  of  Voiture’s,  is  that  of  a  perpetual  attempt  to  display 
wit;  sometimes  successful,  and  deservedly  placing  him  high 
in  that  class  of  writers  ;  but  often  degenerating  into  affectation, 
plays  on  words,  insipid  pleasantries,  and  far-fetched  allusions. 
Neither  real  feeling,  nor  true  painting  of  characters  and  man¬ 
ners  are  to  be  found  in  them  :  art  is  always  apparent,  and  the 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  writer  rather  than  to  his  subject. 
They  were,  however,  extremely  admired  in  their  day,  and  a 
letter  from  Voiture  was  a  passport  in  the  politest  companies. 
They  were  not  nice  in  point  of  delicacy ;  but  this  was  the 
fault  of  the  age  as  much  as  of  the  man.  Voiture  was  also  the 
author  of  many  poems,  which  bear  a  character  similar  to  that 
of  his  letters.  They  are  occasionally  easy  and  sprightly,  with 
a  delicate  turn  of  thought,  of  which,  it  is  said,  Voltaire  has 
sometimes  availed  himself ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  fall  into 
false  wit  and  strained  sentiments.  They  consist  of  Epistles, 
Elegies,  Sonnets,  Rondeaux,  Ballads,  and  Songs  ;  and  have 
revived  some  forms  of  composition  which  had  been  laid  aside 
after  Malherbe’s  reform  of  French  verse.  His  Epistle  to  the 
prince  of  Conde  is  applauded  by  Boileau,  as  affording  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  that  easy  and  noble  familiarity  which  a  man  of  letters 
may  assume  with  the  great ;  and  another  critic  regards  Voiture 
as  the  first  who  seasoned  the  insipid  compliments  formerly  paid 
to  beauty,  with  a  lively  and  humorous  gaiety.  The  want  of  na¬ 
ture  and  of  good  taste,  however,  has  nearly  consigned  his  works 
to  oblivion,  and  he  is  one  of  those  writers  whose  names,  being 
connected  with  literary  history,  are  well  known,  when  they 
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have  almost  ceased  to  be  read.  The  latest  edition  of  Voiture 
is  that  of  Paris,  2  vols.,  12mo.  1729. 

WILLIAM  COLLETET,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
French  academy,  and  a  dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  Paris,  in 
1598.  Cardinal  Richelieu  appointed  him  one  of  the  five  au¬ 
thors  whom  he  selected  to  write  for  the  theatre.  The  cardinal, 
disapproving  of  some  lines  in  Colletet’s  comedy  of  the  “  Tuil- 
leries,”  insisted  on  their  alteration.  Colletet  obstinately  resisted 
Richelieu’s  authority,  and,  returning  home,  addressed  a  long- 
letter  to  him  on  the  subject.  Richelieu  had  just  perused  the 
contents  of  the  letter,  when  some  courtiers  visited  him  with 
compliments  on  the  success  of  the  king’s  forces,  adding,  that 
no  power  was  able  to  withstand  his  eminence!  “You  are 
much  mistaken,”  answered  he,  smiling,  “  for  even  at  Paris,  I 
meet  with  persons  who  withstand  me.”  They  asked  who  these 
insolent  persons  could  be.  “  It  is  Colletet,”  replied  he,  “  for, 
after  having  contended  with  me  yesterday  about  a  few  words, 
he  will  not  yet  submit,  as  you  may  see  here  by  this  long  letter 
he  has  been  writing  to  me.”  This  obstinacy,  however,  did  not 
deprive  the  poet  of  the  minister’s  patronage.  Harelay,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris,  handsomely  rewarded  Colletet  for  his  hymn 
on  the  immaculate  conception,  with  an  Apollo  of  solid  silver. 
Colletet  married,  for  his  second  wife,  Claudine,  his  maid  ser¬ 
vant.  This  marriage,  in  addition  to  two  subsequent  ones, 
the  losses  he  suffered  in  the  civil  wars,  and  his  turn  for  dis¬ 
sipation,  reduced  him  to  the  extreme  of  poverty.  He  died  at 
Paris,  February  10,  1659,  aged  sixty-one,  leaving  scarcely  suf¬ 
ficient  to  bury  him.  Flis  works  appeared  in  1653,  in  12mo. 

JAMES  DE  MACHAULT,  a  French  jesuit,  was  born  at 
Paris,  in  1599.  He  entered  on  his  noviciate  at  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and,  after  having  finished  the  usual  course  of  academic 
studies,  he  taught,  first,  polite  literature,  then  philosophy,  and 
for  several  years,  divinity,  in  different  seminaries  belonging  to 
the  order.  He  was  successively  rector  of  the  colleges  at  Alen- 
g on,  Orleans,  and  Caen,  and  died  at  Paris,  in  1680,  aged 
eighty-one  years.  Besides  some  pi'actical  and  devotional  tracts, 
he  wrote  several  publications  which,  at  their  first  appearance, 
were  peculiarly  interesting,  and  will  yet  be  found  to  furnish  the 
reader  with  curious  and  interesting  matter,  notwithstanding 
the  more  ample  and  particular  accounts  which  have  been  lately 
published  by  the  jesuit  missionaries.  James  de  Machault 
wrote  some  works  on  the  missions  of  his  order. 

ALPHONSQ  DE  ALCALA  Y  HENARES,  a  Porte- 
guese  writer,  was  a  native  of  Lisbon,  and  born  in  1599.  He 
died  in  1682.  He  was  a  merchant,  and  applied  to  literature 
for  amusement.  He  published  a  poem,  entitled  “  Vindarium 
Anagrammaticum,”  and  five  novels,  which  were  marked  by  the 
singularity  of  leaving  out  one  or  other  of  the  two  vowels,  a  and  e. 
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He  is  said  to  have  written  “  Psalterium  quod  explex  Anagram- 
maticum,”  printed  at  Lisbon,  in  1664. 

MARIN  LE  ROI  SIEUR  DE  GOMBERVILLE,  a 
man  of  learning,  was  born  in  1599,  at  Cheourse,  in  the  diocese 
of  Paris.  He  made  himself  known  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  by 
a  collection  of  quatrains  in  honour  of  old  age.  Some  romances 
and  other  works  gave  him  a  reputation  which  caused  him  to 
be  one  of  the  number  of  literary  men  assembled  by  cardinal 
Richelieu,  in  1635,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  French 
academy.  He  pronounced  a  discourse  before  this  assembly, 
of  which  the  thesis  was,  “  that  when  an  age  had  produced 
an  excellent  herb,  persons  are  found  capable  of  praising a 
topic  worthy  of  the  adulatory  spirit  of  the  time  !  At  the  age 
of  forty-five,  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  recluses  of  the  Port- 
royal  inspired  him  with  the  resolution  of  laying  aside  novel 
writing,  and  devoting  his  pen  to  religion.  He  even  adopted  a 
penitentiary  course  of  life,  but  it  is  said  that  his  zeal  slackened 
afterwards.  He  is,  however,  mentioned  in  high  terms  of  com¬ 
mendation  by  Flechier,  who  speaks  of  him  as  having  joined 
the  Christian  virtues  to  those  of  morality.  He  died  in  1674. 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  his  works,  “  La  Doctrine  des 
Moeurs,  tiree  de  la  Philosophic  des  Stoiques,”  is  valuable  on 
account  of  its  plates.  Besides  this,  he  wrote  romances,  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  river  Amazons,  Memoirs  of  Louis  de  Gonzaga,  2 
vols.,  folio,  and  various  pieces  of  sacred  poetry. 

JOHN  STEPHEN,  in  the  Latin  tongue  STEPHANUS, 
a  learned  Dane,  was  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1599.  He  studied 
at  the  school  of  Herlufsholm,  and  after  having  twice  travelled 
into  foreign  countries  was  made  professor  of  eloquence  at 
Soroe  in  1630.  In  1639  he  became  professor  of  history  in  the 
same  seminary,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  be  historio¬ 
grapher  to  Christian  IV.  He  died  in  1650. 

JOHN  BUXTORF,  the  son  of  John  Buxtorf,  of  Westpha¬ 
lia,  was  born  at  Basil,  in  1599,  and  became  professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages  there,  with  no  less  taste  and  skill  in  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Rabbins,  than  his  father.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  professorship  ;  and  defended  the  antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  vowel  points  with  great  zeal  against  Capellus,  in  a 
book  entitled,  “  Tractatus  de  punctorum  vocalium  et  accentuum 
in  libris  Veteris  Testamenti  Hebraicae  origine,  antiquitate,  et 
auctoritate,  1648.”  He  was  also  the  compiler  of  a  Chaldaic  and 
Syriac  Lexicon,  and  other  works.  He  died  in  1664.  Many 
learned  men  who  admire  the  rabbinical  excellence  of  these  two 
great  men,  the  father  and  son,  are  not  always  satisfied  with 
their  judgment.  Father  Simon  treats  them  rather  slightly. 
“  The  two  Buxtorfs,”  he  says,  “who  have  got  much  reputation, 
especially  among  the  protestants,  have,  in  most  of  their  works, 
only  shown  themselves  extremely  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
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Rabbins,  without  having  consulted  any  other  authors. ”  Bux- 
torf,  the  father,  however,  received  very  high  encomiums  from 
all  the  literati  of  his  day.  See  his  article. 


PRINTING. 

GIOLITO  DE  FERRARI,  a  celebrated  printer  of  Venice. 
His  reputation  was  acquired  chiefly  by  the  elegance  of  his  type 
and  paper.  He  was  ennobled  by  Charles  V.  He  died  in 
1547,  leaving  two  sons  both  printers. 

ROBERT  STEPHENS,  the  second  son  of  Henry,  was 
born  in  1503.  In  his  youth,  he  made  great  proficiency  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen  had  acquired  so  much  knowledge,  that  his  step  father. 
Colines,  entrusted  him  with  the  management  of  his  press.  An 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  under  his  inspec¬ 
tion,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  Paris  divines,  who  accused 
him  of  heresy,  and  threatened  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  book. 
Soon  after  he  began  business  himself,  and  married  Perrete,  the 
daughter  of  Jodocus  Badius,  a  printer  and  an  author.  She 
was  a  woman  of  learning.  In  1531  he  published  his  Thesau¬ 
rus  ;  a  work  of  great  importance,  at  which  he  laboured  for  two 
years.  The  mark  which  he  put  upon  all  his  books  was  a  tree 
branched,  with  a  man  looking  upon  it,  and  these  words,  “  Noti 
altum  sapere,”  to  which  he  sometimes  added  “  fed  time.”  In 
1539  Francis  I.  made  him  his  printer,  and  ordered  a  new  set  of 
elegant  types  to  be  founded  for  him.  His  frequent  editions  of 
the  New  Testament  gave  great  offence  to  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne,  who  accused  him  of  heresy  for  his  annotations,  and 
insisted  upon  the  suppression  of  some  of  his  books.  Although 
Henry,  the  French  king,  in  some  measure  protected  him,  the 
persecution  of  these  divines  rendered  him  so  unhappy,  not  to 
mention  the  expense  and  loss  of  time  which  an  almost  constant 
attendance  at  court  unavoidably  occasioned,  that  in  1552  he 
abandoned  his  country  and  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  embraced 
the  protestant  religion.  He  was  burnt  in  effigy  at  Paris,  for 
having  changed  his  religion,  and  was  falsely  calumniated  with 
having  stolen  the  king’s  types.  After  his  arrival  at  Geneva, 
he  published  an  account  of  the  dispute  between  him  and  the 
Paris  divines,  which  does  as  much  honour  to  his  abilities  as  his 
“Thesaurus”  does  to  his  learning.  He  died  in  1559,  after  a 
life  of  the  most  extraordinary  industry.  The  books  of  which 
he  was  the  editor  were  not  fewer  than  360.  Many  of  them 
were  ancient  classics  in  different  languages.  Several  were  ac¬ 
companied  with  annotations  which  he  collected,  and  all  of  them 
were  corrected  by  collating  MSS.  He  was  so  anxious  to  attain 
perfect  accuracy,  that  he  used  to  expose  his  proofs  in  public. 
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and  reward  those  who  discovered  a  mistake.  His  books  con¬ 
sequently  were  very  correct.  It  is  said  that  his  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  called  “  O  Mirificam,”  because  the  preface  begins  with 
these  words,  has  not  a  single  fault.  He  first  divided  the  New 
Testament  into  verses.  His  son  Henry  informs  us,  in  his  pre¬ 
face  to  the  Concordance  of  the  New  Testament,  he  made  this 
division  as  an  amusement  when  he  was  weary  of  riding, 
while  he  remained  at  his  inn.  His  estate  was  left  exclusively 
to  such  of  his  children  as  should  settle  at  Geneva.  He  left 
behind  him  three  sons,  Robert,  Fi*ancis,  and  Henry. 

CHARLES  STEPHENS,  the  third  son  of  Henry,  was  also 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  learned  languages.  This  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  Lazarus  de  Bail,  who  made  him  tutor  to  his 
son,  and  in  1540  carried  him  along  with  him  into  Germany. 
He  studied  medicine,  and  practised  it  with  success  in  France. 
He  did  not,  however,  forsake  the  profession  of  his  family,  but 
exercised  it  in  Paris,  where  he  became  the  editor  of  many 
books  remarkable  for  neatness  and  elegance.  He  wrote  above 
thirty  treatises  on  different  subjects,  particularly  on  botany, 
anatomy,  and  history.  He  died  in  1564. 

PAUL  MANUTIUS,  the  son  of  Aldus,  was  bred  a  printer, 
but  was  move  learned  than  his  father ;  and  acquired,  by  conti¬ 
nual  reading  of  Tully,  such  a  purity  in  writing  Latin  as 
even,  Scaliger  allows,  a  Roman  could  not  exceed.  Pope  Pius 
IV.  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  apostolical  press,  and  gave 
him  the  charge  of  the  Vatican  library.  His  epistles  are  highly 
laboured,  and  very  correct ;  but  abound  more  in  words  than 
sentiments.  Fie  had,  however,  a  very  profound  knowledge  of 
antiquity  ;  and  he  published  an  edition  of  Cicero’s  works,  with 
commentaries,  in  4  vols.  folio  ;  Venice,  1523.  He  also  pub¬ 
lished  an  original  work,  “  De  Legibus  Romanorum,”  which  is 
reckoned  his  master-piece.  He  died  in  1574. 

JOHN  FOWLER,  an  eminent  English  printer,  was  born 
at  Bristol,  educated  at  Winchester,  and  admitted  fellow  of 
New-College,  in  Oxford,  in  1555.  Refusing  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  Protestant  conformity,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  he  resigned  his  fellowship,  and  left  England.  He 
then  commenced  printer,  at  Antwerp,  and  also  at  Louvaine, 
and  rendered  great  service  to  the  papists  in  printing  their 
books  against  the  protestant  writers.  Fowler  died  at  Neu- 
mark,  in  Germany,  February  13,  1579. 

CHRISTOPHER  WECHEL,  a  celebrated  printer  at 
Paris,  who,  in  1530,  began  to  print  elegant  and  correct  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors.  To  make  them  perfectly 
accurate,  he  employed  the  learned  Sylburgius  to  prepare  the 
copy,  and  correct  the  proofs.  He  died  in  1572.  They  were 
so  correct,  that  two  errors  could  not  be  found  in  a  large  folio. 

JOHN  TORNASIUS,  the  first  of  a  family  of  eminent 
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printers  and  booksellers,  called  in  French  Detournes,  was 
born  at  Lyons,  in  1504,  and  learned  printing  first  in  the  house 
of  Sebastian  Gryphius.  Among  other  works  which  he  printed 
may  be  mentioned  an  edition  of  “  Petrarch,”  in  Italian,  1545, 
16mo,  with  a  letter  from  him  to  Maurice  Sasva,  of  Lyons,  in 
which  he  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  discovery  of  Laura’s 
tomb,  in  1533,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Cordeliers’  church,  at 
Avignon.  His  talents  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  ap¬ 
pointed  king’s  printer  at  Lyons,  where  he  died  of  the  plague, 
in  1564.  His  device  was  two  vipers,  forming  a  circle,  the 
female  devouring  the  head  of  the  male,  while  she  herself  is 
devoured  by  her  young,  with  the  inscription,  “  Quod  tibi  fieri 
non  vis,  alteri  ne  faceris.”  This  device  is  still  to  be  seen  on 
the  front  of  a  house  at  Lyons,  in  the  rue  Raisin,  where  his 
printing  office  stood.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  who 
died  in  1618. 

CONRADE  BADIUS,  son  of  Jodocus  Badius,  received 
an  excellent  education  under  his  father,  and  having  entered 
into  the  same  business,  published  several  works  at  Paris,  both 
by  himself,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  learned  Robert  Ste¬ 
phens,  his  brother-in-law.  He  embraced  the  reformed  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  finding  that  on  this  account  he  was  exposed  to  per¬ 
secution,  he  determined,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
profess  it  openly,  to  remove  to  Geneva,  and  was  followed  soon 
after  by  Robert  Stephens.  As  an  author,  Conrade  Badius 
exceeded  his  father  in  learning,  and  as  a  printer,  he  surpassed 
him  in  the  beauty  of  his  editions.  Among  the  works  printed 
by  him  were  the  Bible,  the  New  Testament,  and  in  particular 
the  Vulgate,  divided,  for  the  first  time,  into  verses;  and  also 
various  pieces  of  Calvin,  with  whom,  and  Beza,  he  seems  to 
have  lived  in  intimate  friendship.  He  died  about  1562.  He 
translated  the  first  Alcoran  des  Cordeliers,  and  compiled  the 
second,  adding  to  both  marginal  notes,  exceedingly  severe 
and  satirical.  The  whole  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  1734, 
2  vols.  12mo. 

ROBERT  OLIVETAN,  a  printer,  related  to  Calvin,  who 
printed  at  Neufchatel,  in  1535,  in  folio,  a  version  of  the 
Bible  in  French,  the  first  which  had  been  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek.  It  is  written  in  an  uncouth  and 
barbarous  style,  and  is  far  from  being  faithful ;  the  characters 
in  which  it  is  printed  are  Gothic,  and  the  language  is  no  less 
so.  It  is  valued  only  because  it  is  rare.  Olivetan  survived 
his  publication  but  a  short  time  ;  for  he  was  poisoned  at  Rome 
the  year  after,  of  which  his  translation  is  said  to  have  been 
the  cause.  Olivetan’s  Bible,  revised  by  Calvin  and  Nettalinger, 
was  reprinted  at  Geneva,  in  1540,  in  4to.  This  edition  is  still 
rarer  than  the  former.  It  is  called  the  Bible  de  l’Epee,  be¬ 
cause  the  printer  had  a  sword  in  his  sign. 
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JOHN  OPORINUS,  a  celebrated  German  printer,  born 
at  Basil,  in  1507.  His  father  was  a  painter,  and  being  a  man 
of  education,  taught  him  Latin  himself,  in  which  he  improved 
himself  farther,  when  he  studied  Greek  at  Strasburgh.  He 
afterwards  kept  a  school,  transcribed  MSS.  and  became  a  cor¬ 
rector  of  the  press.  He  married  an  old  woman,  the  widow  of 
one  Xelotect,  a  canon  of  Lucerne,  who,  though  rich,  made 
him  unhappy,  and  when  relieved  by  her  death,  he  was  as 
poor  as  ever.  He  married,  however,  three  times  afterwards. 
He  studied  physic,  and  was  for  two  years  secretary  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  Paracelsus.  He  at  last  commenced  printer,  and  pub¬ 
lished  many  valuable  works,  from  old  MSS.,  with  notes,  as 
well  as  some  original  pieces  of  his  own.  He  died  in  1568, 
aged  61.  His  works  are,  1.  Notae  in  Plutarchum.  2.  Poly- 
historis  Scholia  in  priora  aliqua  capita  Solini.  3.  Darii  Ti- 
berti  epitome  Vitarum  Plutarchi  repurgata.  4.  Scholia  in 
Ciceronis  Tusculanas  Quasstiones.  5.  Propiorum  nominum 
Onomasticon. 

MASSINEO  MARGUNIO,  the  son  of  a  marshal  of  Can- 
dia,  went  to  Venice  with  his  father,  in  1547.  He  there  esta¬ 
blished  a  printing-office,  and  published  several  Greek  works. 
His  house  having  been  burnt  by  an  incendiary,  he  returned  to 
his  own  country,  and  became  bishop  of  Cerigo.  He  died  in 
1602,  aged  80. 

ROBERT  STEPHENS,  son  of  Robert,  did  not  accom¬ 
pany  his  father  to  Geneva,  but  continued  to  profess  the  ca¬ 
tholic  religion,  and  to  reside  at  Paris.  His  letter  was  remarkably 
beautiful.  He  was  made  king’s  printer,  and  died  about  1589. 

FRANCIS  STEPHENS,  brother  to  the  preceding,  was 
also  a  printer.  He  embraced  the  protestant  religion,  and  resid- 
6ci  3,t  Gchgve* 

JOHN  D  AY,  DAYE,  or  DAIE,  a  very  eminent  English 
printer,  born  at  Dunwich,  in  Suffolk.  He  first  began  print¬ 
ing  about  1544,  in  Holbofn,  in  conjunction  with  William 
Seres.  In  1549  he  removed  to  Aldersgate-street,  where  he 
built  a  printing-office,  but  ke'pt  shops  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  where  his  books  were  sold.  He  was  the  first  in  England 
who  printed  the  Saxon  letter,  and  brought  that  of  Greek  to 
great  perfection,  as  well  as  the  Italic  and  other  characters,  of 
which  he  had  great  variety.  He  was  the  first  person  admitted 
into  the  livery  of  the  stationers’  company,  after  they  obtained 
their  charter  from  Philip  and  Mary,  and  was  chosen  first 
warden,  and  afterwards  master.  He  died  July  23,  1584,  after 
having  followed  the  business  of  a  printer  with  great  reputation 
and  success  for  forty  years.  He  had  two  wives,  and  numerous 
children  by  both.  He  printed  Fox’s  Acts  and  Monuments, 
several  valuable  editions  of  the  Bible,  the  works  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs,  of  Ascham,  and  other  standard  authors  of  that  day. 
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HENRY  STEPHENS,  son  of  Robert,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1528.  He  became  the  most  learned  and  most  celebrated  of  all 
his  family.  From  his  infancy  he  gave  proofs  of  uncommon  abi¬ 
lities,  and  displayed  an  ardent  passion  for  knowledge.  He 
settled  at  Paris,  and  published  the  odes  of  Anacreon.  In  1554 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Naples.  This  journey  was 
undertaken  in  the  service  of  the  French  government.  He  was 
discovered,  and  would  have  been  arrested  as  a  spy,  had  he  not 
by  his  skill  in  the  language  of  the  country,  been  able  to  pass 
for  a  native  of  Italy.  On  his  return  to  France  he  assumed  the 
title  of  printer  to  Ulric  Fugger,  a  very  rich  and  learned  Ger¬ 
man  nobleman,  who  allowed  him  a  considerable  pension.  In 
1560  he  married  a  relation  of  Henry  Scrimzeour,  a  Scottish 
nobleman,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  In  1572 
he  published  his  Thesaurus  Lingua;  Graecae,  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  works,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  executed  by  any  one  man,  if 
we  consider  the  wretched  materials  which  more  ancient  dic¬ 
tionaries  could  furnish.  This-Avork  had  been  carried  on  at  a 
greater  expense  than  he  could  well  bear.  He  expected  to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  sale  of  the  book,  as  he  doubtless  would  have 
been,  but  John  Scapula,  one  of  his  own  servants,  extracted 
from  it  whatever  he  thought  would  be  most  serviceable  to  stu¬ 
dents,  and  published  it  beforehand  in  4to.  By  this  act  of 
treachery  Henry  was  reduced  to  poverty.  About  this  time  he 
was  caressed  by  Henry  III.  of  France,  who  treated  him  so 
kindly,  and  made  him  such  flattering  promises,  that  he  resided 
frequently  at  court.  But  these  promises  were  never  fulfilled, 
owing  to  the  civil  wars  which  soon  after  distracted  France,  and 
the  unfortunate  death  of  king  Henry  himself.  During  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life,  his  situation  was  very  unsettled.  We  find 
him  sometimes  at  Paris,  sometimes  in  Geneva,  in  Germany, 
and  even  in  Hungary.  He  died  at  Lyons  in  1598,  aged 
seventy.  He  was  fond  of  poetry  from  his  very  infancy.  It  was 
a  custom  of  his  to  compose  verses  on  horseback,  and  even  to 
write  them,  though  he  generally  rode  a  very  mettlesome  steed. 
His  Thesaurus  was  his  great  work,  but  he  was  also  the  author 
of  several  other  treatises.  His  poems  are  humorous.  His  Apo¬ 
logy  for  Herodotus  is  a  witty  satire  on  the  Roman  catholics. 
His  Concordance  to  the  New  Testament  must  have  been  a  la¬ 
borious  work,  and  has  deservedly  endeared  him  to  every  Chris¬ 
tian  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  rational  and  critical  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  number  of  books  which  he  published, 
though  fewer  than  his  father,  was  great  and  superior  in  ele¬ 
gance  to  any  thing  which  the  world  had  then  seen.  He  left 
behind  him  a  son  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married 
to  the  learned  Isaac  Casaubon. 

ALDUS  MANUTIUS,  the  younger,  the  son  of  Paul,  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  and  most  learned  men  of 
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his  time.  Clement  VIII.  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  Vatican 
printing-house ;  hut  probably  the  profits  of  that  place  were 
very  small,  as  Manutius  was  obliged  to  accept  of  a  professor¬ 
ship  of  rhetoric,  and  to  sell  the  excellent  library  which  his 
father,  his  uncle,  and  his  great  uncle  had  collected  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  care,  and  which  contained  80,000  volumes.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1597,  without  any  other  recompense  than  the  praise 
due  to  his  merit.  He  left  no  posterity,  and  with  him  termi¬ 
nated  the  glory  of  the  Aldine  press.  His  library,  consisting  of 
80,000  volumes,  collected  by  himself  and  his  predecessors,  was 
sold  piecemeal  to  pay  his  debts. 

Aldus  the  younger  was  the  author  of  many  performances, 
and  is  reckoned  to  have  had  larger  views  of  literature,  and  a 
more  comprehensive  genius  than  his  father  and  grandfather, 
but  with  less  elegance  and  depth  of  erudition  ;  nor  was  his  di¬ 
ligence  and  accuracy  as  a  printer  equal  to  theirs.  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  works  was  his  ten  volumes  of  “  Commentaries 
on  all  the  Works  of  Cicero,”  in  which,  however,  were  some  of 
his  father’s.  His  “  Familiar  Letters,”  published  in  1592,  were 
much  applauded  for  purity  of  language. 

CHRISTOPHER  PLANTIN,  a  celebrated  printer,  wras 
born  near  Tours,  in  1533,  and  brought  up  to  an  art  which  he 
carried  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection.  He  went  and 
settled  at  Antwerp,  and  there  erected  a  printing-office,  which 
was  considered  not  only  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  town, 
but  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  edifices  in  Europe.  A 
great  number  of  ancient  authors  were  printed  ;  and  these  edi¬ 
tions  were  valued  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  characters, 
but  also  for  the  correctness  of  the  text ;  with  regard  to  which 
Plantin  was  so  very  nice,  that  he  procured  the  most  learned 
men  to  be  correctors  of  his  press.  He  got  immense  riches  by 
his  profession ;  which,  however,  he  did  not  hoard  up,  but  spent 
like  a  gentleman.  He  died  in  1598,  aged  sixty-five,  and  left  a 
most  sumptuous  and  valuable  library  to  his  grandson,  Balthasar. 

JOHN  CRISPIN,  or  CRESP1N,  a  printer,  and  a  native 
of  Arra.  Having  formed  a  friendship  with  Beza,  he  embraced 
the  protestant  faith,  and  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  in 
high  repute  for  his  printing.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1572. 
Crispin  was  the  author  of  a  Greek  Lexicon,  Geneva,  1562, 
4to.  and  reprinted  in  folio.  He  also  published  a  martyrology. 

JOHN  BIENNE,  in  Latin,  BEN  ELAT  US,  was  a  book¬ 
seller  and  printer  at  Paris,  and  celebrated  for  the  elegance  of 
his  editions.  In  1566  he  married  the  widow  of  Morel,  and 
succeeded  to  his  printing  business.  He  published  the  Greek 
Demosthenes,  fol.  1570 ;  Lucretius,  the  same  year,  in  4to. ; 
Synesius,  and  Theodoretus  de  Providentia,  Gr.  et.  Lat.  1569, 
8vo.  He  had  a  daughter  who  was  well  skilled  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  Bienne  died  in  1588. 
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ANDREW  WECHEL,  son  of  Christopher,  being  a  pro- 
testant,  about  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  Paris,  fled  to  Frank¬ 
fort  and  to  Basil,  where  he  carried  on  the  printing  business 
with  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  his  father.  He  published  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  books  printed  by  them  both  at  Frankfort, 
in  8vo.  1 590.  He  printed  also  many  valuable  works  at  Basil. 

THOMAS  BASSANDYNE,  was  educated  at  Antwerp, 
from  whence  he  went  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  to  Leyden, 
where  he  learned  the  art  of  printing ;  and,  returning  to  Scot¬ 
land  in  1558,  he  joined  himself  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tion,  as  the  Reformers  were  then  called ;  and  afterwards  set 
up  a  printing-house  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  printed  an  edition 
of  the  Bishop’s  Bible,  in  folio,  157G.  He  printed  several  other 
pieces,  but  these  are  now  became  scarce.  He  died  in  1591. 

GILES  BEYS,  a  celebrated  printer,  the  first  after  those  who 
printed  the  works  of  Ranius,  that  distinguished  between  the 
consonants  j  and  v,  and  the  vowels  i  and  u.  Ranius  invented 
this  distinction,  and  employed  it  in  his  Latin  grammar  of  1557, 
but  we  do  not  find  it  in  any  of  his  works  printed  after  that 
time.  Bey  adopted  it  first  in  Claud  Mignaut’s  Latin  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Horace.  He  died  at  Paris,  April  19,  1593.  He  was 
son-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Plantin,  of  Antwerp,  having  mar¬ 
ried  his  daughter,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  was  probably 
the  poet. 

JEROME  COMMELIN,  an  eminent  French  printer,  was 
born  at  Douay,  and  settled  at  Geneva,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  Heidelberg,  where  he  died  in  1598.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  as  appears  by  all  the  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers,  which  he  corrected,  and  to  which  he  added 
notes  that  are  much  esteemed.  He  printed  in  Switzerland, 
S.  Chrysostomus  in  Novum  Testamentum,  1596,  4  vols.  folio. 
This  edition,  with  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  printed  at  Paris, 
makes  this  work  complete,  and  the  best  edition.  He  came  to 
Heidelberg  for  the  convenience  of  consulting  the  MSS.  in  the 
Palatine  library.  His  edition  of  Apollodorus  is  well  known  in 
classical  libraries,  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  live  to  finish  it, 
which  was  accomplished  in  1599  by  his  assistant  Bonutius. 

FRANCIS  SAVARY,  seigneur  de  Breves,  a  learned 
Frenchman,  who  introduced  oriental  printing  into  his  country, 
was  ambassador  to  Constantinople  for  twenty-two  years.  On 
his  return,  in  1611,  Henry  IV.  sent  him  to  Rome  as  ambas¬ 
sador  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.,  where,  in  1613,  he  esta¬ 
blished  a  printing-office.  In  1615  Savary  returned  to  Paris, 
bringing  with  him  Sionita  and  the  printer  Paulin,  who,  in  the 
same  year,  printed  in  small  quarto,  in  Turkish  and  French, 
“  The  Treaty  of  1604,  between  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  the 
Sultan  Amurath,”  &c.  The  following  year  appeared  an  Arabic 
grammar,  edited  by  Sionita  and  Hesronita.  He  died  in  1627, 
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when  the  English  and  Dutch  made  offers  for  the  purchase  of 
his  types,  and  the  oriental  manuscripts  which  he  had  collected 
in  the  Levant ;  but  the  king  of  France  bought  them,  and  soon 
after  a  new  establishment  appeared  at  Paris,  for  oriental  print¬ 
ing.  Savary  published  an  account  of  his  travels,  from  which  we 
learn  that  he  projected  certain  conquests  in  the  Levant,  for 
the  extension  of  the  commerce  of  his  country,  and  propaga¬ 
tion  of  Christianity.  The  number  of  oriental  MSS.  which  he 
brought  from  the  Levant  amounts  to  ninety-seven. 

RICHARD  DAY,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  printer,  and 
himself  a  printer,  was  educated  at  Eton  school,  and  in  1571 
elected  thence  to  King’s-college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  M. A.,  and  became  fellow ;  and  being  ordained, 
supplied  the  place  of  minister  at  Ryegate,  in  Surrey,  in  the 
room  of  Fox,  the  martyrologist.  He  afterwards  carried  on 
his  father’s  business  in  Aldersgate-street.  He  wrote  some 
Latin  poems,  and  translated  Fox’s  “  De  Christo  triumphante 
comcedia.”  He  wrote  also  a  preface,  and  conclusion  to  the 
“  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,”  and  a  short  Latin 
preface  of  P.  Baro’s  treatises,  “  De  Fide,  &c.”  It  was  in  this 
work  that  he  first  introduced  a  typographical  reform  in  the 
distinct  use  of  the  letters  j  and  i,  v  and  u,  which,  however, 
did  not  generally  take  place  until  the  following  century. 

PAUL  STEPHENS,  the  son  of  Henry,  and  grandson  of 
Robert,  continued  his  father’s  profession  at  Geneva.  He  was 
a  man  of  learning,  and  wrote  translations  of  several  books, 
and  published  a  considerable  number  of  the  ancient  classics, 
but  not  with  his  father’s  elegance.  He  died  in  1627,  aged  60, 
after  selling  his  types  to  one  Chouet,  a  printer. 

WILLIAM  BLAEU,  a  printer  and  geographer  of  Am¬ 
sterdam,  was  born  in  1571,  and  died  in  1638.  He  was  the 
scholar  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  ele¬ 
gance  and  accuracy  of  his  maps,  which  he  published  in  a  con¬ 
nected  form,  under  the  title  of  the  “  Great  Geographical 
Atlas,  or  Theatrum  Mundi,”  in  14  vols.  folio.  He  also  pub¬ 
lished,  1.  “Instruction  astronomique  de  l’Usage  de  Globes  et 
Sphere  celestes  et  terrestres,”  4to.  2.  “  Theatrum  Urbium 
et  Munimentorum  a  collection  of  views  and  plans. 

ANTHONY  STEPHENS,  son  pf  Paul,  the  last  printer 
of  the  family,  abandoned  the  protestant  religion,  and  returned 
to  France,  the  country  of  his  ancestors.  He  received  letters 
of  naturalization  in  1612,  and  was  made  printer  to  the  king; 
but  managing  his  affairs  ill,  he  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
obliged  to  retire  into  an  hospital,  where  he  died,  in  1674, 
miserable  and  blind,  aged  80. 
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[  Omitted  in  the  proper  place. 

ANTONY  ARNAULD,  a  French  lawyer,  the  eldest  son 
of  Antony  Arnauld,  advocate-general  of  queen  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1550,  or,  as  some  say,  1560. 
He  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1573 ;  after  which  he  became 
advocate  of  parliament,  and  attorney-general  to  Catherine  de 
Medicis.  His  pleadings  in  behalf  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
against  the  jesuits,  in  1594,  procured  him  a  great  reputation. 
A  tract  concerning  the  re-establishment  of  that  order,  has  been 
ascribed  to  him,  but  seemingly  without  reason.  Some  of  his 
political  works  have  been  inserted  in  various  collections.  He 
died  in  1619,  leaving  behind  him  ten  children,  out  of  twenty, 
which  he  had  by  one  wife,  Catherine  Marion,  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  her  age.  Several  of  his  sons  ac¬ 
quired  great  distinction.  A  short  account  of  one  of  them  is 
given  in  page  739  of  this  volume. 


ADDENDA. 

The  following  accounts  of  three  interesting  characters,  not  hitherto 
placed  on  regular  biographical  record,  have  been  written  expressly 
for  this  work,  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Fosbroke,  author  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
of  Antiquities,  and  communicated  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle.  As  they  could  not,  in  this  edition,  be  inserted  chronologically, 
we  have  considered  it  most  convenient  to  place  them  at  the  end  of  the 
present  volume. 

GEOFFREY  DE  CLINTON,  sometime  prime-minister 
to  king  Henry  I.  It  is  well  known  that  the  history  of  great 
families  between  the  Conquest  and  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  is 
involved  in  almost  insuperable  obscurity.  This  obscurity  has 
been  particularly  exemplified  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
noble  person,  of  whom  we  have  to  give  an  account.  Rous  de¬ 
duces  the  line  from  the  Tankervilles,  hereditary  chamberlains 
of  Normandy,  but  though  there  are  circumstances  which  lead 
to  strong  presumptions  of  a  connection  by  blood,  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  without  any  authority  whatever,  calls  Geoffrey  de 
Clinton  a  Norman,  and  quotes  a  passage  of  Roderick  Yitalis, 
which  makes  the  family  of  obscure  origin.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  of  this  article,  that  the  family  was  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  that  the  pretended  obscurity  solely  originated  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Normans,  with  regard  to  the  conquered  nobles. 
st  The  conqueror’s  resentment,”  says  Blomfield,  “  was  so  great, 
that  titles  of  honour  were  not  bestowed,  for  the  most  part,  on 
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the  greatest  English  noblemen,  who  were  living,  and  held 
estates  before  the  Conquest.  Harold,  though  he  had  been 
king  of  England,  and  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  his  father,  and 
many  others,  are  only  styled  freemen  by  the  Normans.”  Vita- 
lis,  in  the  passage  quoted,  is  speaking  as  a  Norman,  with  evi¬ 
dent  indignation  at  the  recall  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility  from 
Scotland,  by  king  Henry  I.,  in  order  to  support  himself  on 
the  throne,  against  the  Normans,  who  took  part  with  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Robert  Curthose.  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  lived  in 
the  same  reign,  observes,  that  the  Normans  called  Henry,  in 
derision,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  Godric,  and  his  queen 
Matilda,  of  the  ancient  blood  royal  of  England,  by  that  of 
Godwic.  No  historical  testimony  can  therefore  be  founded 
upon  the  statement  of  "Y  italis,  who,  moreover,  only  places  his 
grounds  of  degradation,  in  usual  circumstances,  which  obtained 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  viz.,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  per¬ 
sons  calumniated  had  no  castles  and  other  insignia  of  Nor¬ 
man  rank.  The  facts  are,  that  only  six  castles  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  era  are  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book,  because  *the 
1  hanes  resided  in  what  were  then  called  bell-houses,  (a  manor- 
house  with  a  tower  and  bell  in  it)  nor  was  there  such  a  thing 
as  nobility  by  blood,  existent  among  these  our  early  ancestors! 
Such  a  dignity  was  only  appendant  to  property  or  office.  With 
regard  to  the  noble  person,  now  under  our  view,  there  is 
strong  circumstantial  evidence  of  illustrious  descent.  In  the 
church  of  Leominster,  in  Herefordshire,  was  formerly  an 
Anglo-Saxon  inscription,  stating  that  a  Kenelm,  descended 
from  the  blood-royal  of  the  Mercian  kings,  had  for  his  nearest 
relative  and  heir,  Edinelmebald,  resident  at  Clinton.  In  an 
Haileian  Manuscript,  written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  the 
following  passage,  “  Clinton,  a  Saxon,  was  in  the  conquest 
time,  earle  of  Wincester,  and  for  that  he  toke  part  with  Edgar 
Ethelinge,  against  Willm  Conqueror ;  he  was  banished  En¬ 
gland,  and  died  in  Scotland,  without  issue.”  It  is  certain  too, 
that  in  the  Infeudatories  Militum,  in  Normandy,  and  in  the 
Feoda-Normanniae,  published  at  great  length  by  Duchesne, 
no  such  place  occurs  as  Clinton  ;  whereas,  among  the  ancient 
records  of  the  court  of  wards,  we  find  an  Honor,  or  Baronia 
de  Clinton,  there  affirmed  to  have  existed,  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest ;  and  though  in  Doomsday  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
property  of  one  Colegrim  and  certain  Normans ;  yet  it  was 
afterwards  vested  in  Henry  de  Clinton,  lineal  descendant  of 
Geoffrey.  We  further  find,  that  the  manor  of  Clinton  (now 
called  Glympton,  near  Woodstock)  was  also  parcel  of  the  estates 
of  the  same  Henry,  and  that  it  is  described  in  the  register  of 
Kenelmworth  Priory,  as  having  been  purchased  by  him  of  his 
cousin  Jordan,  whose  inheritance  it  was ;  and  it  is  further 
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called  in  a  charter  of  king  Henry  II.,  of  the  own  fee  and  do¬ 
main  of  Geoffrey  de  Clinton.  It  is  certain  too,  that  there  were 
contemporary  near  relatives  of  this  Geoffrey,  who  had  consi¬ 
derable  estates  at  Garsindon,  county  Oxford,  and  Clintones- 
Eston,  county  Bucks,  (subsequently  called  Aston-Clinton)  and 
that  various  estates  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  earls  of  Warwick, 
were  taken  from  the  Norman  earls  of  that  shire,  by  king  Henry 
I.,  and  bestowed  upon  the  first  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  appa¬ 
rently  from  some  ancestral  right  in  them ;  and  that  he,  Geof¬ 
frey,  made  Kenelworth  his  caput  baroniae,  seemingly  because 
Kenelm,  before-mentioned,  had  possessed  estates  there  before 
the  Conquest.  These  are  facts,  from  which  the  reader  will  de¬ 
duce  his  own  conclusions ;  most  certainly  they  invalidate  the 
acrimonious  statement  of  Yitalis,  which  has  been  copied  from 
the  baronage  of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  into  all  the  peerages. 
In  justice,  therefore,  to  the  noble  family  now  existing,  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  here  noticed  at  some  length.  Of  the  high  talents 
of  the  nobleman  whose  biography  we  are  now  to  give,  Sir 
William  Dugdale  speaks  in  high  terms.  It  appears  from  the 
Kenelworth  Registers,  that  there  was,  besides  the  estate,  a 
family-seat  of  the  Clintons,  near  or  upon  the  site  of  the  present 
mansion,  at  Glympton  Park  ;  and  Woodstock  being  a  favourite 
palace  of  Henry  I.,  the  abilities  of  Gunfridus  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  to  the  royal  notice,  and,  after  aji  accomplished 
education  at  court,  to  have  placed  him  in  the  station  of  a  ca- 
merarius.  We  usually  translate  this  word  chamberlain,  which 
appellation  by  no  means  conveys  a  cox-rect  idea  of  the  office. 
The  cameraries  (as  they  ought  to  be  denominated)  were  per¬ 
sons  belonging  to  the  king’s  exchequer,  who  managed  the  re¬ 
ceipts  and  payments  of  the  royal  revenues,  and  being  super- 
intendants  in  this  way  of  particular  disti’icts,  they  often  an¬ 
nexed  the  official  title  to  their  names ;  one  reason  of  which 
might  be,  that  the  king’s  thanes,  or  royal  officers,  held  as 
such,  higher  rank,  and  sat  in  parliament,  as  regis  baronies. 
At  first  Gunfridus  signs  himself  only  “  de  Clintonae,”  in  his 
attestation  to  two  royal  charters,  which  attestation  shows  him 
to  have  been  then  a  member  of  the  royal  household.  The 
last  of  these  is  dated  in  the  year  in  which  the  king  gave  his 
daughter  (i.  e.  affianced  her,  marriage  being  a  distinct  and 
subsequent  ceremony,)  to  the  emperor,  viz.,  in  1108.  We  next 
find  him  subscribing  himself  camerarius  de  Glintonae,  i.  e.  ca- 
merarius  of  the  royal  revenues  about  Woodstock.  From  this 
limited  office,  he  rose  to  be  camerarius  and  thesaurarius  of  the 
king,  two  offices  exactly  corresponding  to  our  modern  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  These 
offices  he  certainly  held,  when  he  founded  the  priory  of  Kenil¬ 
worth,  in  the  year  1125,  for  the  king  styles  him  in  his  charter 
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for  that  purpose  “  Galfridus  de  Clynton,  tliesaurarius  et  ca- 
merarius  meus.”  When  he  became  justiciary  of  the  realm, 
(i.  e.  the  chief  officer  of  state,  the  viceroy)  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  certainly  after  the  shipwreck  of  the  king’s  son,  upon  his 
return  from  Normandy.  The  office  was  then  only  held  for 
four  years.  In  1130  he  was  falsely  accused  of  treason,  upon 
grounds  assuredly  frivolous,  for  the  chroniclers  enter  into  no 
particulars  of  the  charge.  It  was  probably  connected  with  the 
succession  of  the  empress  Maud,  for  in  the  fifth  of  Stephen  he 
was  one  of  the  justices  itinerant,  to  hear  and  determine  criminal 
and  civil  pleas  in  several  counties.  He  was  also  judge  of  the 
forest  pleas,  and,  as  Madox  infers  from  the  pipe-rolls,  chief- 
baron  of  the  exchequer.  At  that  time  judges  sat  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  as  peers,  virtute  officii.  The  laws  of  Henry  I.  say, 
“  that  the  judges  of  the  king  were  barones  comitatus,  who  held 
free  lands  in  them,  and  could  not  be  elected  from  mean  or  poor 
persons.”  “  Hence  came,”  says  Chauncey,  “  the  custom  of 
calling  the  judges  of  assize  ‘  My  Lord,’  and  their  supposed 
privilege  of  voting  in  the  house  of  peers.”  These  official  situa¬ 
tions  were  the  last  which  he  held  in  public  life.  The  pipe-rolls 
further  show,  that  he  was  custos  of  the  Abbey  of  Evesham 
during  a  vacancy,  and  guardian  to  the  heirs  of  various  high 
families.  Of  his  private  life,  we  know  only  that  he  passed 
most  of  his  time  at  court,  and  on  public  business,  and  that 
during  his  relaxations  he  amused  himself  with  building  his 
castle  and  priory  of  Kenilworth.  Of  his  residence  at  the 
castle  we  have  positive  testimony,  and  from  the  beautiful  lake 
which  he  made  there,  a  work  of  so  much  taste  as  to  have  ex¬ 
cited  the  approbation  of  Gilpin,  and  once  the  scene  of  various 
pageants,  exhibited  to  Elizabeth,  angling  appears  to  have 
been  his  favourite  reereation.  Of  this  or  any  other  amusement 
he  could,  however,  have  but  a  small  portion,  as  his  reputation 
as  a  statesman  and  judge  allowed  him  only  trifling  secessions 
from  business.  Upon  his  death-bed  we  find  him  attended  by 
his  sons  Geoffrey  and  Robert,  and  his  brother  William,  and 
making  benevolent  donations  to  certain  dependants.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  uncertain.  He  was  buried  at  Kenilworth.  Of 
liis  great  concerns  in  public  business,  as  a  judge,  Madox’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Exchequer  furnishes  ample  proof,  and  William  of 
Malmesbury,  a  contemporary,  calls  him  “  Yir  olim  magni  no¬ 
minis.”  He  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  married  his  eldest  son 
to  a  sister  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  left  him  a  peerage,  built  a 
fine  castle,  founded  and  endowed  a  priory,  assisted  his  bro¬ 
thers  and  nephews,  and  was  evidently  a  very  great  and  wise 
man,  a  statesman,  financier,  and  judge  of  the  first  rank. 

The  authorities  for  the  above  statement  are  taken  from  a 
manuscript  entitled  “  Clinton  Records,”  now  in  process  of 
compilation. 
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WILLIAM  CLINTON,  EARL  OF  HUNTINGDON, 
previously  styled  William  de  Clynton  of  Makstoke  a.  This 
distinguished  officer  was  the  younger  son  of  John  Lord  Clinton, 
of  Maxstock  by  Ida,  eldest  daughter  and  heir  of  William 
Baron  de  Odingsells,  from  whom  he  probably  derived  his 
Christian  name  of  William.  His  relatives,  Osbert  and  Thomas 
de  Clynton,  had  been  adherents  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster 
in  the  union  against  Piers  de  Gaveston,  for  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  pardon b ;  and  the  family  being  thus  of  the  Queen’s 
party,  when  the  King  [Edward  II.]  sent  her  into  France,  to 
re-establish  peace  with  her  brother,  the  French  King,  both  this 
William  and  his  brother  John,  were  summoned  to  be  at 
Portsmouth  for  this  voyage,  by  writ  dated  February  20,  1325°. 
This  seems  to  have  been  his  first  public  service,  and  to  have 
further  recommended  him  to  the  Queen,  Isabella,  with  whom 
he  appears  to  have  continued  abroad,  till  she  returned,  and 
dethroned  her  husband.  As,  however,  her  son,  Edward  the 
Third  d,  calls  him  his  “  Milis  domesticus,  et  familiaris  noster,” 
[his  domestic  knight  and  intimate  friend]  he  was  evidently 
attached  to  the  household  of  the  son,  not  that  of  the  mother. 
For  this  service  of  accompanying  the  Queen,  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  grant  of  the  castle,  manor,  and  hundred  of  Halton, 
with  appurtenances  in  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Lancaster®. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  commissioned  with  Bartholomew  de 
Burghersh,  constable  of  Dover  Castle,  to  bring  over  William 
Earl  of  Holland  [Haynault]  and  Philippa  his  daughter,  whom 
Queen  Isabella  had  affianced  to  her  son  Edward,  when  abroad f 
In  the  3  Ed.  III.  1328,  he  married  Juliana  de  Leyborn  called 
from  her  riches  the  “  Infanta  of  Kent,”  and  Mr.  Hasted  says  g, 
“  this  marriage  in  all  probability  was  the  means  of  all  his  future 
honours  and  advancements  h,  for  in  the  course  of  the  next  year 
he  was  made  justice  and  governor  of  Chester,  governor  of 
Dover  Castle,  and  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  the  last 
of  which  grants  was  so  often  renewed,  as  to  be  unnecessary  to 
recapitulate  in  this  concise  account.  The  first  act  of  his  new 
office  was,  to  enforce  the  appearance  of  Robert  and  Gervase 
Alard,  who  had  not  accounted  for  the  arrears  due  to  the  king, 
while  they  had  custody  of  Winchelsea,  Rye,  and  lam b.  In 
1331,  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Mortimer  at  Nottingham 

a  Pat.  Vascon.  18  Ed.  II.  m.  11.  dors. 
b  Pat.  7  Ed.  II.  p.  i.  m.  15. 

®  Pat.  Vascon.  18  Ed.  II.  ub.  supra. 

*  Pat.  Rom.  5.  Ed.  III.  m.  3. 
e  Pat.  1  Ed.  III.  pars  iii.  m.  20. 
f  Pat.  1  Ed.  III.  pars  ii.  m.  10. 
s  Kent  ii.  208.  Ed.  fol. 

h  Here  Mr.  H.  is  certainly  mistaken,  tlie  main  cause  was  his  public 
services,  and  military  talents. 

1  The  first  grant  of  the  latter  may  be  seen  in  the  Originalia  3  Ed.  III. 
rot.  14.  k  Id.  rot.  17. 
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Castle,  an  incident  thus  described  by  Holinshed.  “  Though  the 
keies  of  the  castle  were  dailie  and  nightly  in  the  custody  of  the 
said  Earl  of  March,  and  that  his  power  was  such,  as  it  was 
doubted  how  he  might  be  arrested,  (for  he  had,  as  some  writers 
affirm  at  that  present  in  retinue  nine  score  knights,  besides 
esquiers,  gentlemen,  and  yeomen),  yet  at  length  by  the  king’s 
help,  the  Lord  William  Montacute,  the  Lord  Umfrie  de 
Bohun,  and  his  brother  Sir  William,  the  Lord  Rafe  Stafford, 
the  Lord  Robert  Ufford,  the  Lord  William  Clinton,  the  Lord 
John  Nevill  of  Hornbie,  and  diverse  others,  who  had  accused 
the  said  Earl  of  March  for  the  murther  of  King  Edward  the 
second,  found  means,  by  intelligence  had  with  Sir  William  de 
Eland,  constable  of  the  Castle  of  Notingham  to  take  the  said 
Earl  of  March,  with  his  son  the  Lord  Roger  or  Geffrey 
Mortimer,  and  Sir  Simon  Bereford  with  others — Sir  Hugh 
Trumpington,  or  Turrington,  (as  some  copies  have  it)  that  was 
one  of  his  cheefest  friends,  with  certain  others  were  slaine,  as 
they  were  about  to  resist  against  the  Lord  Montacute  and  his 
companie  in  taking  of  the  said  Erie  V’  This  account  is  not 
precisely  correct,  for  the  record  of  pardon  is  addressed  to 
William  de  Clinton,  John  de  Nevill,  and  Thomas  West,  for 
excesses  committed,  upon  their  conveying  Roger  de  Mortimer 
“  carcerali  custodiae,”  (to  safe  custody)  according  to  the  king’s 
commands,  the  execution  of  which  act  “  Hughe  de  Turpleton, 
Knt.  and  Rich,  de  Monemuth  presuming  to  resist,  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  killed  by  the  said  William  de  Clynton  and  his  coad¬ 
jutors,  named  above  m.”  This  patent  is  dated  Mar.  14,  1381, 
and  in  Sept.  4,  in  the  same  year,  he  had  orders  as  constable  of 
Dover  Castle,  and  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  to  pro¬ 
vide  ships  for  the  return  home  of  the  Countess  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  mother  of  Queen  Philippa  n.  About  the  same  period 
the  king  having  established  a  table  of  exchange  at  Dover  and 
the  neighbouring  Ports,  to  provide  foreign  coin  for  persons 
going  abroad,  he  was  commissioned  to  exonerate  the  poor 
fishermen  from  this  necessity  of  exchanging  their  money,  pro¬ 
vided  they  did  not  take  the  coin  out  of  the  kingdom  to  purchase 
victuals  °.  In  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  conservator  of 
the  peace  for  the  County  of  Hereford,  an  office,  to  which  he 
was  several  times  re-appointed p.  In  the  same  year,  as  lord 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  &c.,  he  was  ordered  to  provide 
ships  for  the  passage  to  France  on  the  king’s  business,  for  John 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Adam  Bishop  of  Worcester  On 

1  Holinshed  349.  B.  lett.  Edit. 

m  Pat.  5  Ed.  III.  pars  i.  m.  27. 

»  Claus.  5  Ed.  III.  pars  i.  m.  6.  dors. 

®  Claus.  5  Ed.  III.  pars  ii.  m.  16. 

<*  Pat.  6  Ed.  III.  pars.  i.  m.  11,  21.  dors.  12  Ed.  III.  ni.  16.  dors.  20  Ed. 
III.  pars  ii.  m.  18.  dors.  Hasted’s  Kent,  Introd.  c — c.  i. 
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April  24  he  had  an  allowance  of  40/.  for  the  expenses  of  an 
embassy  r,  which  he  undertook  with  John  Bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  the  chancellor,  &c.  to  the  King  of  France,  upon 
business  connected  with  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land s,  and 
again,  as  chief  justice  of  Chester,  he  was  ordered  to  collect 
three  hundred  of  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  archers  of 
that  county,  on  account  of  the  disturbances  in  Scotland  V  In 
the  next  year,  (1832,  7  Ed.  III.)  he  was  appointed  the  King’s 
admiral  for  the  Western  ports  u,  and  one  of  the  commissioners, 
to  see  the  treaty  executed  between  the  King  and  Patrick 
Dunbar,  Earl  of  March,  and  others,  concerning  the  delivery 
of  the  Castle  and  Town  of  Berwick  x.  In  the  year  following, 
(8  Ed.  III.)  he  was  most  actively  employed;  having  been  first  a 
commissioner  to  treat  with  the  King  of  France,  of  the  claims 
of  the  respective  subjects  of  each  crown,  who  had  sustained 
losses  in  the  wars  of  Edw.  l.y ;  secondly,  to  adjust  differences, 
concerning  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine  2 ;  thirdly,  to  arrange  with 
King  Philip  of  France,  in  regard  to  his  (Edward’s)  journey  to 
the  Holy  Land a ;  fourthly,  to  find  a  wife  among  the  French 
girls  of  quality,  viz.  one  “  generis,  morum,  et  corporis  elegantia 
pucellentem,”  and  a  competent  portion,  for  John,  son  of  Edm. 
late  Earl  of  Kent b ;  fifthly,  for  settling  disputes,  &c.  relative 
to  the  Earldom  of  Ponthein,  and  other  matters  of  litigation 
between  the  Kings  of  England  and  France c ;  and  sixthly,  to 
send  a  trusty  explorator  to  watch  for  the  coming  of  the  mes¬ 
sengers  of  the  King  of  France  d.  In  the  year  following,  (1335) 
he  was  ordered  to  fortify  Dover  Castle,  and  collect  all  those, 
who  held  lands  by  service  of  ward  at  that  fortress6.  This 
writ  is  dated  on  duly  15,  and  this  precaution  was  necessary, 
for  on  the  28th  of  June  preceding,  he  had  been  ordered  to 
make  reprisals  against  the  Scots  and  other  enemies,  who  had 
fitted  out  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Calais f.  On  the  28th  of  July 
he  was  appointed  an  ambassador,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  others,  to  ^the  French  Ports,- and  Court  of 
Home,  for  which  purpose,  the  king  ordered  him  an  advance 
of  70/.  from  Florentine  usurers6.  On  September  the  20th,  he 
was  ordered  to  provide  ships  for  the  return  of  the  Earl  of 

1  Leberat.  6  Ed.  III.  m.  5. 

3  Pat.  6  Ed.  III.  p.  i.  m.  6. 

t  Pat.  6  Ed.  III.  p.  iii.  m.  18. 

u  Pat.  Scot.  7  Ed.  III.  MS.  Harl.  320.  f.  193.  b. 

x  Rob.  Scot.  7  Ed.  III.  m.  14. 

y  Rob.  Yascon.  8  Ed.  III.  m.  12. 

z  Pat.  8.  Ed.  III.  pars  i.  in.  24.  a  ibid. 

Pat.  8.  Ed.  III.  pars  i.  m.  23. 
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Juliers  and  his  men,  who  had  come  to  assist  the  king,  in  his 
war  with  the  Scotch h,  and  this  order  is  renewed  on  December 
13th,  following '.  The  next  year,  (10.  Ed.  III.  1336)  commences 
with  a  command,  dated  January  26,  for  him  to  allow  safe 
passage  to  David  de  Bruce,  returning  from  France,  and  coming 
to  London  k ;  and  on  May  6,  he  was  ordered  to  pay  out  of  the 
2001.  assessed  on  the  county  of  Kent,  87 l.  lOs.  to  Alexander 
Hurtyn  of  Dover,  his  lieutenant  in  that  harbour,  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  voyage  of  the  Earl  of  Juliers1.  On  the  10th  of 
June  he  was  directed  to  provide  ships  for  the  return  of  the 
French  ambassadors  m,  and  in  the  same  membrance  is  another 
direction  to  him,  to  prevent  religious  men  and  others,  going 
abroad,  from  conveying  money,  plate,  &c.  out  of  the  realm n. 
He  had  been  summoned  to  Parliament  among  the  Barons,  on 
the  5th  Ed.  III.  °,  and  in  this  year,  (the  tenth)  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  attend  the  Parliament  to  be  held  at  Nottingham,  on 
the  Monday,  next  after  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apos¬ 
tle  p.  On  Dec.  the  11th,  the  king  being  in  Scotland,  he  was  in 
commission  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  John  de  Warren,  Earl  of  Surry,  and  Henry  de 
Lancaster,  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom q.  In  the 
year  following,  (March  16)  he  was  created  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
with  the  creation  fee  of  201.  per  annum,  payable  out  of  the 
issues  of  the  County  of  Kent,  in  lieu  of  the  third  penny,  and  a 
further  grant  of  1000  marks  per  annum  in  consideration  of  his 
especial  services r.  On  April  11  he  was  appointed  with 
William  de  Montacute,  Earl  of  Sarum,  to  treat  upon  all 
manner  of  questions,  controversies,  &c.  with  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  and  the  Flemings5,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  same 
month,  he  had  another  joint  commission  with  the  same 
William  de  Montacute,  to  treat  concerning  the  staple  of  wool 
for  exportation4.  On  the  19th  he  was  nominated  with  the  same 
William  de  Montacute,  and  Henry  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a 
commissioner  to  treat  and  agree  with  certain  persons,  for 
their  allegiance,  and  offensive  and  defensive  treaties  with  the 
king  u,  to  which  was  tacked  on  another  commission  to  arrange 
concerning  the  spousals  or  marriage  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Flanders,  and  Joan  the  king’s  daughter x.  On  July  12 

h  Claus.  9  Ed.  III.  m.  8.  i  II).  m.  3. 

k  Rob.  Scot.  10  Ed.  III.  m.  36. 

1  Claus.  10  Ed.  III.  m.  29. 
m  Claus.  10  Ed.  III.  m.  25.  dors.  "  Ibid. 

0  Hasted’s  Kent,  ii.  208. 
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he  was  commissioned  to  make  confederation  treaties  with  the 
Earl  of  Holland,  Renaut,  Conde,  de  Gueldres,  and  William 
“  Markis”  de  Juliers  y,  and  on  the  next  day,  he  was  appointed 
with  the  “  Seigneur  de  Kuyt”  to  arrange  concerning  taking 
into  the  king’s  service,  certain  troops  belonging  to  John  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  Brabant,  and  Lemburgh  z.  On  August  21,  in 
the  same  year,  he  was  appointed,  with  John  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  declare  the  king’s  will  and  intention  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  on  that  day,  and  on  any  other,  when  it  should  be 
necessary,  and  also  to  determine  the  continuation  and  proro¬ 
gation  of  the  days  of  sitting11.  On  August  27,  ratifications, 
one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  French,  were  made  of  the  conven¬ 
tions,  made  by  this  Earl,  when  ambassador  in  foreign  parts, 
with  Henry  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  William  de  Montacute, 
Earl  of  Sarum b.  The  very  next  day,  he  received  instructions 
jointly  with  John,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  explain  to  the 
clergy  and  people  of  the  county  of  Kent,  the  conditions  of 
peace,  which  Edward  had  made  with  the  King  of  France,  to 
avoid  war c.  On  the  2d  of  Sept,  he  was  ordered  to  be  indem¬ 
nified  for  his  expenses  abroad,  when  engaged  in  hiring  foreign 
troops  d,  and  on  the  29th  Nov.  was  directed  to  secure  the  kind 
treatment  of  certain  Romish  Cardinals,  who  were  coming  over 
to  negociate  an  armistice  with  the  French  King e.  On  the  5th 
of  January  following,  he  was  instructed  to  proclaim  in  his 
bailiwick,  the  cessation  of  all  aggressions  upon  the  French, 
during  the  armistice  requested  by  the  Pope’s  agents  f,  and  on 
the  10th  of  the  same  month,  was  ordered  to  allow  free  passage 
to  the  servants  and  messengers  of  the  two  Cardinals  g.  The 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  1338,  commenced  on 
the  25th  of  January ;  and  on  the  first  of  March  he  was  sent 
with  some  men-at-arms,  archers,  &c.  to  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine 
to  defend  it  against  hostile  invasions'1.  On  the  10th  of  the 
same  month,  he  was  ordered  to  proclaim  in  his  bailiwick,  as 
constable  of  Dover  Castle,  &c.  the  suspension  of  hostilities  with 
France1.  On  April  6,  orders  were  sent  to  Stephen  Blount, 
procurator  of  provisions,  for  the  passage  of  the  king  into  foreign 
parts,  as  well  as  that  of  William  Earl  of  Huntingdon  into 
Aquitaine,  that  he  should  not  take  provisions  in  places  within 
twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  lest  the  inhabitants  should  withdraw 

y  Rob.  Alemann.  11.  Ed.  III.  rn.  10,  11. 
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from  the  defence  of  the  places,  (wines  only  excepted) k  and  the 
electors  of  the  archers,  who  were  to  accompany  this  Earl  to 
Aquitaine,  were  also  to  avoid  taking  them  from  any  place  in 
Kent,  within  a  similar  distance  from  the  sea1.  On  May  1, 
letters  were  sent  to  him,  as  constable  of  Dover  Castle  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  safe  conduct  of  messengers  of  the  Cardinals,  who 
were  sent  from  Rome  to  effect  a  peace m.  The  Cardinals 
failing  in  their  object,  through  the  reliance  of  the  French 
king  upon  an  invasion  of  the  Scots,  he  was  ordered  to  take 
measures  both  of  attack  and  defence11.  On  the  23rd  of  June 
he  was  ordered  to  provide  for  the  passage  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  were  going  as 
ambassadors,  into  foreign  parts,  with  the  Cardinals  °.  On  August 
18  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  enquiry  for  the  port  of 
Sandwich,  &c.  concerning  those  sailors,  who  had  attacked  the 
ships  of  the  Earl  of  Gelre,  and  others  of  the  king’s  friends1*. 
On  Nov.  24,  an  invasion  being  expected,  he  was  ordered  to 
store  the  castle  of  Dover  with  sixteen  casks  of  wine,  and  other 
provisions  q.  On  Feb.  16  of  the  next  year,  1339,  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  array  for  providing  35  men-at-arms, 
140  armed  infantry,  and  as  many  archers,  from  the  county  of 
Kent r.  On  April  27,  the  king  ratified  a  gift  made  by  him  and 
his  fellow-commissioners,  to  Rupert,  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  &c.  of  16000  “  florens  of  Florence,”  (sic)  for  his  service 
with  150  “  homines  galeati*.”  On  Dec.  9,  he  was  occupied 
in  preparing  a  fleet  at  the  Cinque  Ports,  to  act  against  the 
French*.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1340,  he  was  ordered  to 
make  proclamation  for  the  safety  of  the  Spanish  merchants  and 
others,  on  their  way  and  return  to  and  from  Flanders  and 
Brabant".  On  Wednesday  next  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Mark, 
he  was  present  when  John  de  St.  Paul,  Chancellor,  resigned 
the  great  seal,  in  the  chamber  called  “  La  blaunche  chambre 
super  aquam  Thamis,”  in  the  palace  of  Westminster  \  On  May 
27,  the  king  being  about  to  go  abroad,  orders  him  to  regard, 
attend,  and  assist,  Edward  Duke  of  Cornwall,  whom  the  king 
had  appointed  “  Gustos  Anglia”  in  his  absence y.  On  June 

k  Claus.  12.  Ed.  III.  p.  i.  m.  13.  dors. 
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20  he  was  present  with  the  king  in  a  ship,  called  the  “  Cogge 
Thomas,”  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Orwell,  (where  a  large 
fleet  was  assembled)  and  witnessed  the  delivery  of  the  great 
seal,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  the  king 
ordered  to  be  broken z,  and  four  days  after  was  engaged  in  the 
great  naval  battle  of  Sluys,  and  is  commended  by  Froissart a, 
“  as  having  been  a  gallant  knight.”  On  August  24,  the 
admiral  of  the  North  fleet,  in  case  of  delay  from  contrary  winds, 
or  other  causes,  is  ordered  to  act  according  to  the  instructions 
of  this  lordb.  On  Sept.  6,  he  was  with  the  king  in  the  camp 
at  Tournayc,  and  on  Oct.  6,  was  ordered  publicly  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  truce  made  between  the  king  and  Phil,  de  Valois, 
and  between  the  English  and  the  Scots'1.  On  Dec.  12,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  were  to  investigate 
the  grievances,  committed  by  the  king’s  servants  and  others  e. 
On  the  21st  June,  1341,  he  was  ordered,  as  captain  and 
admiral  of  the  fleet  of  the  West,  to  look  into  the  safety  of  his 
ships,  lest  Philip  by  a  pretended  treaty  should  craftily  deceive 
the  king  f.  On  July  14,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  to  treat  with  Philip  of  Valois,  concerning  a  peace  or 
truce  g,  and  commanded  to  acquaint  the  king  with  the  terms 
proposed  h.  On  the  4th  Dec.  he  was  ordered  to  come  to  the 
king  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  against  the  Scotch,  with  60 
men-at-arms  *.  On  Dec.  20,  1342,  we  find  him  with  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  at  London,  expediting  the  departui’e  to  the  king 
of  men-at-arms  and  archers  k.  On  the  3rd  January,  1343,  he 
is  ordered  to  equip,  select,  exercise,  arm,  and  attire  in  uniform, 
thirty  of  the  best  and  bravest  Welch  archers  and  spearmen, 
from  his  estates  of  Nerbere  and  Gilgarren  b  January  26,  in 
the  next  year,  he  was  again  deputed  with  Richard,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  to  expedite  the  passage  of  the  troops  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  on  the  first  of  March  following  m ;  and  on  Feb.  6,  he 
was  on  the  same  service  n.  In  the  same  year  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners,  appointed  to  treat  of  peace  with  France, 
and  negociate  with  the  Pope,  concerning  the  punishment  of 
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those,  who  had  carried  off  Nich.  de  Flisk,  one  of  the  king’s 
messengers  to  the  Roman  Court  °.  In  October  he  was  ordered, 
as  constable  of  Dover  Castle,  &c.  to  proclaim  that  no  person 
should  bring  into  the  realm,  letters,  bulls,  &c.  prejudicial  to 
the  king  and  people p.  In  November  he  was  commissioned 
with  other  noblemen,  to  go  to  Rome,  to  treat  of  prolonging  the 
peace,  &c.  and  directed  to  be  at  Rome  on  the  Vigil  of  the 
Palm  Sunday  following q.  In  1346,  on  St.  John  the  Baptist’s 
day,  when  the  king  sailed  into  Normandy,  this  Earl  was  with 
him r,  and  after  the  capture  of  Caen,  made  preparations  with 
his  200  men-at-arms,  and  400  archers  to  carry  over  to  England, 
the  prisoners  and  booty s.  After  this,  he  appears  in  a  great 
measure  to  have  retired  from  service,  and  having  no  issue,  to 
have  amused  himself  in  benefiting  the  property  at  Maxstoke 
for  the  advantage  of  his  family,  by  obtaining  crown  grants  of 
assize  of  bread  and  beer,  and  other  feudal  privileges  1 ;  but 
acts  of  mere  private  history  cannot  for  want  of  room  be  inserted 
in  this  general  work.  The  inquisition,  taken  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  (28.  Ed.  III.  1353)  says,  that  he  died  on  the  Monday 
next  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  (viz.  Aug.  25)  and  that 
John  de  Clinton,  son  of  John,  brother  of  the  deceased  Earl, 
of  the  age  of  26  years  at  the  Easter  of  the  same  year,  was  his 
nephew  and  heir.  He  was  buried  at  Maxstoke,  in  Warwick¬ 
shire,  where  he  first  founded  a  chantry,  which  he  afterwards 
enlarged  into  a  priory.  The  records  quoted  show  the  un¬ 
common  activity  of  his  habits,  and  the  great  extent  of  his 
public  services,  and  also  verify  the  character  given  of  him  in 
one  of  the  Harleian  Manuscripts,  viz.  that  of  being  “  Vir  sane 
egregius  et,  rei  militaris  peritissimus  unde  Regi  Edouardo  ad- 
modum  charus  fuitu.”  Holinshed  also  says,  “  In  this  king’s 
daies  lived  manie  excellent  men  both  in  learning,  in  virtue,  and 
in  martial  prowesse,”  among  whom  he  places  this  William 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  x.  He  made  his  will,  and  there  still  exists 
among  the  charters  in  the  British  Museum  y,  an  original  re¬ 
ceipt  for  money,  given  by  William  de  Chirchehill,  one  of  his  exe¬ 
cutors,  and  possibly  an  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough. 
This  will  is  dated  23d  Aug.  1354,  (28  Ed.  III.)  and  if  Sir 
William  Dugdale  be  correct,  he  calls  himself  “  William  Lord 
Clinton,”  not  William  Earl  of  Huntingdon z.  Sir  William  also 

0  Rob.  Rom.  17  Ed.  III.  m.  16  dors. 
p  Claus.  17.  Ed.  III.  p.  ii.  m.  12. 
q  Rob.  Rom.  17  Ed.  III.  m.  21. 

T  Stowe,  241. 

*  Froissart  i.  308. 

Originalia  21  Ed.  III.  rob.  34. 

«  MS.  Hail.  6124. 
x  P.413.  Ed. bl.  lett. 
y  76.  F.  28. 

?  Nicholas’s  Testaments  Yelusta,  p.  55. 
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says,  that  he  died  on  Sunday,  viz.  August  31 ;  but  the  words 
of  the  Inquisition  post  mortem  are  “  Idem  Willmus  Comes  obiit 
die  Lunas  proximo  post  festum  Sci  Bartholomei,  & c.”  Juliana 
his  countess  survived  him  for  some  years. 

EDWARD,  LORD  CLINTON  and  SAY,  first  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  K.G.  &c.  &c. — This 
gallant  nobleman  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  Lord  Clinton  and 
Say,  and  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  K.G.  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  accounts ;  though  an  original  deed  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum a,  signed  by  her  son,  the  Lord  Admiral  himself, 
calls  her  Jane.  The  father,  Thomas,  Lord  Clinton  and  Say, 
died  prematurely  of  the  sweating  sickness,  August  7,  9  Henry 
VIII.  (1517),  leaving  this  Edward,  his  only  son,  an  infant  of 
five  years  of  age.  “  Such  care  was  taken  of  his  education,” 
says  Mr.  Hasted  b,  “  that  he  became  wise  and  valiant,  and  was 
fortunate  in  all  his  undertakings,  being  favoured  by  every  mo¬ 
narch,  under  whose  reign  he  lived and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  he  served  five  sovereigns,  including  Lady  Jane  Grey.  He 
was  a  ward  to  Henry  VIII.  and  brought  up  in  his  court;  he  was 
celebrated  in  his  early  years  for  martial  exercises  in  tournaments, 
&c.  and  served  at  first  in  the  land  service.  Having  contracted  an 
intimacy  with  John,  Viscount  Lisle,  Lord  High  Admiral,  he 
took  to  the  sea  service,  and  was  knighted  c.  On  April  27, 
28  Henry  VIII.  (A.D.  1536)  he  was  summoned  to  Parliament 
by  the  title  of  Edward,  Lord  Clynton,  chevalier,  the  usual  de¬ 
signation  of  a  baron  d.  He  passed  through  the  regular  grada¬ 
tions  of  the  naval  profession  ;  for  a  diary  of  the  king’s  voyage, 
siege,  and  capture  of  Boulogne,  in  1544,  says,  “  The  twenty- 
eighth  of  July  my  Lorde  Admiral],  with  the  Lord  Clynton,  and 
Mr.  Jennyns  of  the  Prive  Chambre,  with  certain  other  cap- 
taines,  and  the  numbre  of  nine  hundred  men,  whiche  had  ben 
before  in  Scotlande,  arrived  at  Bulloigne  Haven  e.”  On  June 
7,  1546,  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  oath,  taken  by  the 
king  of  France,  to  observe  the  peace  f.  On  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI g.  in  the  same  year,  he  was  made  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet ;  and  Holinshed  h  gives  the  following  account  of  an 
expedition,  then  under  his  command.  “  On  Thursdaie,  being 
the  15th  of  this  month  (September)  1  Ed.  6,  1547,  the  Lord 
Clinton,  High  Admiral,  taking  with  him  a  gallie,  whereof  Ri¬ 
chard  Brooke  was  captain,  and  four  or  five  other  smaller  ves- 

a  Cart.  II.  15. 
b  Kent,  iii.  372,  ed.  fol. 
c  Ibid. 

d  Rymer's  Faedera,  xiv.  565. 
e  Ibid.  vol.  xv.  p.  53. 
f  Ibid.  p.  99. 
g  Hasted,  ubi  supr. 
h  Ibid.  p.  989,  b.  I.  edit. 
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sels  besides,  as  well  appointed  with  munition,  and  were  rowed 
up  the  Forth,  a  ten  miles  westward  to  a  haven  town,  standing 
on  the  south  shore,  called  Black-Nesse,  whereat,  toward  the 
water  side,  is  a  castle  of  a  pretie  strength,  as  nigh  wherunto  as 
the  depth  of  the  water  would  suffer,  the  Scots,  for  safgard,  had 
laid  the  Marie  Willoughbie  and  the  Anthonie  of  Newcastell, 
two  tall  ships,  which,  with  extreme  injurie,  they  had  stolen  from 
the  Englishmen  before  time,  when  no  war  was  betwixt  us. 
With  these  laie  there  also  another  large  vessel,  called  the 
Bosse,  and  seven  more,  whereof  part  were  laden  with  merchan¬ 
dize.  The  Lord  Clinton  and  his  companie,  with  right  hardie 
approch,  after  a  great  conflict  betwixt  the  Castell  and  his  ves¬ 
sels,  by  firie  force  wan  from  them  these  three  ships  of  name, 
and  burnt  all  the  residue  before  their  faces.”  He  was  soon 
after  made  governor  of  Boulogne  ;  and  (4  Ed.  VI.)  through 
his  repeated  services,  was  declared  Lord  High  Admiral,  elected 
one  of  the  privy  council,  and  of  the  privy  chamber,  besides 
other  favours  1 ;  and,  to  support  these  high  dignities,  he  had 
licence  to  have  one  hundred  retainers  k.  In  1550  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  restoration  of  Bou¬ 
logne  to  the  French  king  '.  On  the  30th  of  June,  5  Ed.  VI. 
(1551)  he  was  installed  knight  of  the  garter  ;  and,  in  the  last 
year  of  this  reign,  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London"1.  Upon 
the  accession  of  Mary  he  lost  all  his  offices,  through  adherence 
to  the  party  of  Lady  Jane  Gray";  but  soon  made  his  peace ; 
and  (1  &  2  of  Philip  and  Mary)  was  sent  with  Garter,  king  of 
arms,  to  confer  the  order  upon  the  duke  of  Savoy  °.  In  tire 
third  of  Mary  he  was  re-elected  Lord  High  Admiral p,  and  soon 
after  was  engaged  in  an  expedition.  “  Mary,”  says  Holins- 
hed  q,  “  being  galled  with  the  loss  of  Calais,  consulted  with 
Philip,  her  husband,  to  be  revenged  of  this  injury,  and,  among 
other  measures,  orders  were  immediately  given  to  Edward 
Lord  Clinton,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  with  all  expe¬ 
dition  to  prepare  himself  with  all  the  quene’s  shippes  of  warre, 
furnished  with  soldiers,  munition,  and  vittels,  to  joine  with  the 
admerall  of  king  Philipp,  who  had  like  orders  from  the  said  king 
to  joine  with  the  navie  of  England,  for  the  atchiving  of  the  en¬ 
terprise.”  Accordingly  the  admirals,  following  their  prescribed 
courses,  and  joining  together  at  the  place  appointed,  sailed 
thence  with  prosperous  wind  and  weather;  and,  with  seven 

*  Hasted,  ubi  supr. 

k  Pat.  4.  Ed.  VI.  pars  5.  m.  9. 

1  Faedera,  xv.  228. 

m  Hasted,  ubi  supr.  Bayley’s  Tower  of  London. 

n  Bayley.  Fuller’s  Church  Hist. 

0  Lib.  Caerul.  Kegistr.  Ord.  Gait.  M.S.  Cott.  Tit.  D.  xxi.  f.  18.  6. 

p  MS.  Harl.  6082.  Faedera,  xv,  484. 

1  Pp.  1149—1151. 
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score  ships  of  warre,  appeared  before  the  town  of  Conquet,  in 
Brittany,  at  whose  arrival  there,  as  it  were,  they  landed  their 
troops  ;  and,  with  a  thundering  peale  of  great  ordnance,  gave 
a  lowd  salute  unto  the  Britains  ;  and  maugre  all  the  power  of 
the  country,  being  assembled  there  in  arms,  with  manie  pieces 
of  great  artillery  to  defend  the  entrie  of  their  port,  the  English¬ 
men  manning  forth  their  ship-boats,  with  manie  valiant  cap- 
taines  and  soldiers,  recovered  landing;  and,  within  a  short 
time,  became  masters  of  the  said  town  of  Conquet,  which  they 
put  to  the  saccage,  with  a  great  abbeie,  and  many  pretty  towns 
and  villages,  near  thereabouts,  where  our  men  found  great 
store  of  pillage,  and  good  booties.  They  marched  into  the 
country,  and  burned  many  villages  and  houses,  and  after  with¬ 
drew  down  unto  the  sea-side,  where  their  ships  laie  ready  to 
receive  them.  But  the  Flemings  being  covetous  of  spoile,  pass¬ 
ing  further  into  the  land,  before  they  could  recover  their  ships 
again,  were  incountered  by  the  power  of  the  country,  by  whom 
there  were  slaine  of  them  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  hundred. 
The  admerals,  perceiving  the  power  of  the  country 'greatly  to 
increase,  and  having  intelligence  that  the  duke  of  Estampes, 
the  French  king’s  lieutenant  in  Britaine,  was  very  neere  com¬ 
ing  on  with  a  great  number  of  horsemen  and  footmen,  estimated 
to  be  about  20,000,  (as  the  Frenchmen  themselves  affirm,) 
thought  not  best  to  attempt  any  assault  against  the  town  of 
Brest,  or  to  make  longer  abode  there.  But  yet,  in  hope  to  do 
some  further  exploit  elsewhere,  they  laie  there  hoveringe  on 
the  coast  awhile,  to  understand  the  demeanour  of  the  Britains ; 
but  by  this  time  there  were  such  numbers  of  people,  raised  in 
all  these  parts  for  defence  of  the  same  coasts,  that  the  admirals 
raised  afterwards  attempting  in  divers  parts  to  land  their  men, 
and  finding  ech  where  more  appearance  of  losse  than  of  gaine, 
returned  home  without  atchiving  anie  further  enterprise.”  To 
understand  this  passage  in  its  full  extent,  it  is  necessary  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  policy  of  the  English  nation  was  not  then  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  by  naval  means,  but,  by  retaining  possession  of 
Calais,  to  menace  the  French  with  invasion,  whenever  they 
thought  of  war  with  England.  From  the  third  of  Mary  (A.D. 
1555)  to  the  twenty-seventh  of  Eliz.  (1584,)  he  continued  in  his 
station  of  lord  high  admiral1;  and  when  the  queen  visited  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  academics  honoured  him  with  this  compliment : 

“  O  Clintone,  tuse  concessa  est  regia  classis 
Tutelae,  totos  ter  denos  circiter  annos, 

Consuluisse  tribus  (nec  et  liaec  tibi  gloria  parva) 

Principi'ous,  veterum  satraparum  sanguine  dares, 

Multa  gerens  pelago  prseclara,  multaque  terris 
Hunc  decorat  comitem  gvandi  Lrticolnia  fastu 


r  Spdoi.  v.  Admirallur. 


1  Holinshed,  1379. 
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About  the  year  1560,  French  armies  were  sent  by  way  of 
Scotland,  and  other  devices  practised  to  wrest  the  crown  from 
Elizabeth  ;  but,  as  her  majesty  was  not  a  person  to  be  duped, 
her  enemies  suffered  more  from  the  project  than  herself.  The 
Scots  were  compelled  to  endure  “  the  demolition  of  Lyth,” 
under  the  blockade  of  the  lord  admiral1.  In  1569  (12  Eliz.) 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  fomented  an 
insurrection.  They  were  pursued  by  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and 
others  with  him;  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  lord  admi¬ 
ral  headed  a  supporting  army  of  12,000  men  ".  In  1572  he  was 
created  earl  of  Lincoln,  a  title  which  he  preferred,  says  Cam¬ 
den  x,  because  he  had  large  revenues  in  that  county ;  and  in 
the  same  year  went  ambassador  to  France,  to  enforce  and  wit¬ 
ness  the  French  king’s  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  Blois. 
The  instructions  given  to  him,  and  an  account  of  his  reception 
in  France,  very  interesting  and  long  documents  are  still  pre¬ 
served y.  To  be  for  the  whole  reign  a  confidential  minister  of 
such  a  wise  queen  as  Elizabeth,  is  an  unequivocal  testimony  of 
the  highest  honour,  and  such  a  minister  was  the  lord  high  ad¬ 
miral.  Camden  mentions  his  various  appointments  in  all  state 
affairs  of  moment ;  and  all  the  chroniclers  of  the  era  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  respectful  testimonies,  after  his  decease  in  1585. 
Holinshed’s  account  is  this.  “  In  the  moneth  of  Januarie  de- 
ceassed  Edward  Fines,  lord  Clinton,  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  lord 
admirall  of  England,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  one  of  her  Ma- 
jestie’s  privie  councell,  a  man  of  great  years  and  service,  as  well 
by  sea,  as  by  land.  He  was  buried  at  Windsor,  leaving  manie 
children  behind  him,  honorablie  married.  Of  this  nobleman, 
whiles  he  lived,  one  to  whom  the  honourable  lords  of  the  court 
were  not  obscurely  known,  writing  of  the  peaceable  regiment  of 
the  queene’s  majesty,  and  comprising  in  an  orderly  discourse 
their  high  places  of  service  to  the  crown,  amongst  others, 
speaks  very  commendably  and  deservedly  of  this  deceased  earl, 
who  (at  such  time  as  the  said  booke  was  published  under  the 
title  afore  named z)  had  been  lord  great  admiral  of  England 
thirty  years,  and  of  council  unto  three  princes,  as  alwaies  of 
unspotted  report,  speciallie  for  allegiance,  and  therefore  as  sin¬ 
gularly  beloved  in  his  life,  as  bemoned  at  his  death*.” 

A  curious  literary  fact  is  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
nobleman.  Although,  in  every  instance  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  the  titles  of  all  barons  by  writ  were  only  the  surname 

*  From  his  original  letters  in  the  Brit.  Museum,  MS.  Cott.  I'itus,  b.  ii. 
449,  &c, 

“  Holinshed,  1212. 

x  Annales,  216. 

y  In  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas,  F.  vi. 

z  Eiprivapxict,  sive  Elizabetha,  C.  O.  a  work  not  in  the  British  Museum, 

a  Holinshed,  1378,  1379. 
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of  the  person  who  was  first  summoned  to  parliament b,  and 
Clinton  lord  Clinton  was  the  usual  style  of  the  records,  yet 
some  ignorant  genealogist  persuaded  this  earl  to  assume  the 
name  of  Fynes ;  and  compiled  a  pedigree,  which  omits  the 
names  of  members  of  the  family,  who  are  mentioned  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  national  records,  and  inserts  others,  not  there  to 
be  found.  Though  the  error  was  detected  and  exposed  by 
Camden,  a  contemporary,  yet  the  name  of  Fynes  was  subse¬ 
quently  adopted  by  the  family ;  and  numerous  entries  occur  in 
parish  registers,  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths,  of  the 
Clintons,  under  this  misnomer.  The  Clintons  were  descended 
from  Idonea,  the  eldest  coheir  of  William  de  Say ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  John,  lord  Clinton  and  Say,  conveyed  the 
title  of  Say  to  Sir  Idonea  Fines,  the  descendant  of  another  co¬ 
heir.  The  lord  admiral  might  have  considered  this  a  mutila¬ 
tion  of  the  family  honours,  and  thus  have  adopted  the  name  of 
Fynes,  or  at  least  have  been  inclined  so  to  do ;  but  this  opinion 
is  far  from  conclusive. 

b  Nicholas’s  Peerage,  i.  xlv.  an  excellent  work. 
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